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ERRATA. 

[State  Department  edition.] 

Pag«-  IX.,  lint*  14,  dele  comma  after  were  and  insert  comma  after  then 

Page  XI. ,  line  3,  read  Question 

Page  1«\  lino  llt  read  decided 

Page  104,  Hue  21,  read  two  half-dollars 

Pap*  1  12,  line  12,  read  inconvertible 

Page  \X\.  line  9,  read  the  demand 

Page  2!14,  Hue  2d  from  bottom,  insert  period  after  Alph 

Page  ££>,  line  5,  dele  first  comma. 

Page  242,  Hue  2d  from  bottom,  read  (page  744  et  seq.) 

Page  252,  line  5th  from  bottom,  for  with  read  from 

Pag»»  2»»4.  line  Hth  of  Note,  read  Fontainebleau 

Page  2<iT».  line  2d  of  Note,  mad  forbid* 

Page  2TiH,  rapt  ion  should  read  Extract  from  the  First  Report  made  to  the  Na- 
tion \l  A^kmbi.y 

Page  27.").  Hut*  fith  from  bottom,  read  Silver 

Page  2W,  Hue  1st  of  Note,  read  wan 

Page  21)5,  paragtaph  eoinmencing   The  decree  of  the   IG/A   Vendimiaire  should  be  in 
bracket*. 

Page  2U7.  line  4,  for  The  tract  o/read  77na  //vrrf  of 

Pa  gr  2*.f7,  Hue  7,  read  bill  for  e*tahli*hing 

Page  21C,  end  of  Note,  read  fA«  f  he  appreciated,  in  their  relation  to  that  point  the  exprcsttions 

Page  2U"*.  line  15.  read  <>w  ;w</f  272 

Page  2i1»,  line  2.  read  that  the  watt  should  disunite  them 

Page  :i|5,  line  H>th  of  Note,  read/ric/* 

Pag*-  IM7,  line  •••th  of  Note,  read  monnaie  legale  que  pour 

Page  :il-.  line  :r7 tli  of  Note,  read  </mc  V argent  a  crime  d'etre  monnaie  Ugale  esceptf  pour 

Page  :<.>.  line  211.  for  *2  read  H<J 

Page  :wt  [Table],  total  under  H10,  for  70,057  oz.  5±  diet,  read  70,047  oz.  5£  rftr*. 

Pge  :X».  hue  7ir>/<i/  Hold  1H01-1HKI,  iuHtead  of  52l>,454or.  <>£  d«7.  read  27ti,244  W. 
!» ,\  t. 

Pige  W,  line  Total  Silrer  1-01-lHU),  instead  of  3*,17tUH6  oz.  read  38,176,020  oz. 

I  age  ;U.lMine  !ld  from  end,  for  £2.0,*vU>:$  rend  £1,074,127 

Page  WO.  line  2d  from  end,  for  sll,&M,til7  read  £42,417, H)iJ;  and  for  82  percent,  of 
>./frf  to  I-  lead  *•*.*  ptr  cent,  of  Silver  to  1 1 

Page  :C2.  line  :M  from  hof'totu,  rend  82.64^,267 

P.ige  :>i\,  line  5th  from  bottom,  for  Silver  tit  bullion  read  Coin  to  bullion 

I  age  417.1.IM  line,  supply  braeket  iifter  etc. 

Ptg»    122.  Ht»»*  10th  of  Note,  read  <!  litth  aborr,  if  it  be  that  of 

pjge  }:i7.hiie  0th  of  Note,  read  to  Congee**:  also  read  Thin  pajnr  in  without 

i'-gr  441.  hie  7th  from  bottom,  read  [tinea-tain  in  the  M.  S. :  in  the  printul  copy] 
Page  4 1!>,  line  14th  from  bottom,  for  period  insert  comma. 

Pige  44*1.  line  Uth  from  bottom,  for  period  insert  comma. 

P-ge  451,  end  of  Note,  add  initial  //. 

P»ge  4<io,  line  *th  from  bottom  of  Note,  insert  comma  after  ralue 

Pngr  |61,line  Uth  of  Note,  insert  muld  before  hare  appliul 

Page  461,  line  14th  of  Note,  clause  nay  of  17,  according  to  Afr.  Hen  ton  and  othtr*  should 
'«  in  parenthesis. 

P»g»*  462,  line  7th  of  Note,  insert  it  wan  Money  after  America 

P*4»*  402,  line  14th  from  bottom,  read  nineteenth  century,  not  becaust  of  statesmanship  or 
At  tfuurr,  but  btcau9e  of 
P-MT*  1*1,  caption  of*  Note  should  read  Page  162 
Paste  VM  eod  of  Note  add  initial  //. 

Pag*  64L»fliue  4,reiul  Profwor  Soclbeer  ha*,  mo  far  a*  the  market  rati  In  fore  IrtW)  in  Lvn- 
hut  one  authority 


Pago  6^6,  line  24,  instead  of  period  insert  mark  of  interrogation  after  difference 

Page  6*7,  line  3,  for  ejnjch  rend  stock 

Pago  <>*7,  lino  13,  for  readopted  read  adopted 

Pago  f*7f  lino  20,  road  1K14-7 

Pago  bV7,  line  10th  of  Note,  road  3,100  for  3,109 

Pago  f>03,  lino  22,  for  Great  road  <7rai< 

Pago  0lJ3,  lino  27,  tor  proper  road  pajter 

Pago  70*2,  lino  f>tli  from  bottom,  for  trt/ft  read  vorfn 

Pago  707,  lino  24,  for  rato»  read  rate. 

Pago  707,  line  31,  road  existing  demands  was 

Pago  711,  line  8,  Gratuitous  Coinage  should  be  in  Roman  letters. 

Page  71*2,  lino  2,  road  For  a  time,  it  is  true,  under  the  initiative  of 

Pago  71  2,  lino  12,  road  (See  page  (580) 

Pago  7 ir>,  lino  1  .'it h  from  bottom,  for  presence  read  pressure 

Pago  723,  the  text  should  bo  in  braekets. 

Pago  727,  lino  12,  for  resolutions  road  resolution 

Pago  727,  lino  3d  from  bottom,  road   Gtrman  Gorernments 

Pago  7211.  lino  Mh  from  bottom,  for  fart  road  port 

Pago  733,  lino  3d  from  bottom,  road  (Seejmge  101) 

Pago  741,  lino  4,  read  obligations  which  mag  be  satisfied  through  delivery  of  Mouty 

Pago  747,  lino  10,  read  {See extracts,  page  3tM>) 

Pago  747.  lino  23,  for  Guoin  road  Gouin 

Pago  74N  lino  4th  of  Note,  road  conspire 

Page  7.">0,  line  4,  road  (Sec  extracts,  paye'AAfi) 

Pago  730,  lino  7,  for  1^74  road  17  M 

Pago  732.  lino  2,  add  John  Jay  Knox,  Deputy  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  I 
concerning  the  lit  vision  of  the  Laws  pertaining  to  the  Mint  and  Coinage.  St  n ate  V/-, 
132,  41  Cong.  2  *<**..  1*70.  (The same.)  Second  Report.  House  Ex.  Doc.  307,  41  t\ 
stss..   1**70. 

Pago  733.  lino  9,  for  3  vols,  read  1  n>7. 

Pago  733,  lino  loth  from  bottom,  for  directly  rend  directed 

Page  737,  lino  7th  of  Note,  road  convince  Europe  by  argument,  as  well  as  by  tin  /< 
domt*tic  <li*a»ti  r 

Page  707,  at  end.  add  John  Jay  Knox.  The  proposed  new  Mint  and  Coinage 
(Hankers  Magazine,  Fib.  1K71.) 

Pago  770,  Hi,,*  20,  add  John  Jay  Knox.      The  Coinage  Jet  o/lH73.     (Haider* 
zinc.  July,  1-73.) 

Page  771,  line  4,  add  John  P.  Jones.     Resumption  and  the  Silver  Question, 
inytitn.  1-70. 

Page  771,  lino  3th  from  bottom,  read  Fuancis  A.  Walkkk 

Pago  773.  lino  lull  from  bottom,  read  Zukunft 

Page  7-3.  last  of  Note,  road  Fttr-Htrzttg 

Pago  --0,  lino  33.  road  world's  ralues 

Pago  *»-*,  lino  2<),  road  counterfeiting,  clipping 

Pago  >-9,  line  2Mb  from  bottom,  read  in   France  (Say)...   33. 

Pago  -90,  line  21th  from  bottom,  dele  comma  and  insert  comma  after  stated 

Pago  -IN i.  Hue  1-th  from  bottom,  road  1720 

Pago  '.♦•).{,  Hut*  \i),  road  Jagti^hmidt,  Mr.  Charles  (Delegate of  France).    Remark *  , 

Page  'Jo I,  Hue  *J0th  troin  bottom,  read  controls 

P.ige  1M)3.  lino  23.  for  Mngtn*.  Marcus  Dorron,  road  Magens.  X., 

Pago  914,  line  33,  insert  comma  alter  of 

Pa^e  917,  line  21st   fiom  bottom,  dole  comma. 

Page  917,  lino  4th  from  bottom,  dole  quotation  marks  after  pursuit  and  ins-  n 

SUhjtct 

Page  9I,J,  lino  17,  road  W'tight,  Coiu*%  Ltgal  Tender  by. 


MESSAGE 

FROM  THS 


PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 


COMMUNICATING 


Information  in  relation  to  the  proceedings  of  the  International  Monetary 

Conference  held  at  Paris  in  August,  1878. 


Fkbxuakt  6,  1879. — Head,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  ordered  to  be 

printed. 


To  the  Senate  op  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith,  for  the  information  of  Congress,  a  report  from 
the  Secretary  of  State,  with  the  accompanying  papers  therein  referred 
to,  in  relation  to  the  proceedings  of  the  International  Monetary  Confer- 
ence held  at  Paris  in  August,  1878. 

B.  B.  HATES. 

Washington,  February  6, 1879. 


in 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  MONETARY  CONFERENCE  OF  1878. 


PROCEEDINGS  AND  EXHIBITS, 

FOLLOWKD  BY  THK 

REPORT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  COMMISSION 

AND 

A.N"   APPENDIX 

COXTAINWG  CORRESPONDENCE  SUBMITTED  TO  THE 

* 

DEPARTMENT   OF   STATE 

BY 

MR.    FENTON, 

AND 

HISTORICAL  MATERIAL  FOR  THE 

STUDY  OF  MONETARY  POLICY 

CONTRIBUTED  BY 

MR.    HORTON. 
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Department  op  State, 

Washington,  February  6, 1879. 
I  have  the  honor  to  lay  before  you  the  Journal  of  the  International 
Monetary  Conference,  held  at  Paris  in  August  last,  in  compliance  with 
the  invitation  extended  to  the  governments  of  Europe  by  this  govern- 
ment pursuant  to  the  second  section  of  the  act  of  February  28, 1878. 

The  countries  represented  at  the  Conference  were  Austria-Hungary, 
Belgium*  France,  Great  Britain,  Greece,  Italy,  Netherlands,  Bussia, 
Sweden  and  Norway,  Switzerland,  and  the  United  States.  The  Commis- 
sioners on  the  part  of  the  United  States  were  Messrs.  Reuben  £.  Fen- 
ton,  W.  S.  Groesbeck,  and  Francis  A.  Walker,  assisted  by  the  Secretary 
to  the  American  Commission,  Mr.  S.  Dana  Horton,  who  was  admitted 
to  participate  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Conference  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  Commissioners. 

The  Conference  was  opened  at  Paris  on  the  10th  day  of  August,  1878, 
and  seven  sessions  were  held,  the  last  being  on  the  29th  of  that  month. 
The  Report  of  the  United  States  Commissioners,  dated  October  17, 
1878,  and  heretofore  laid  before  Congress,  sums  .up  the  proceedings  of 
the  Conference  and  the  results  attained.  A  copy  of  that  report  is  trans- 
mitted herewith  as  a  necessary  preface  to  the  complete  journal. 

The  deliberations  of  the  Conference  were  almost  exclusively  conducted 
in  the  French  language.    The  European  Delegates,  with  one  exception, 
spoke  entirely  in  French.    An  address  was  however  made  in  English 
by  Dr.  Waern,  of  Sweden,  and  two  or  three  short  passages  of  debate  be- 
tween Messrs.  Goschen,  Gibbs,  Feer-Herzog,  and  Groesbeck  took  place 
in  that  tongue.    The  official  journal  drawn  up  by  the  secretaries  ap- 
pointed by  the  Conference  was,  therefore,  necessarily  in  French.    Mr. 
Horton,  however,  prepared  a  corresponding  English  journal  from  day  to 
day,  securing,  by  good  fortune,  the  services  of  a  person  who  possessed 
the  rare  accomplishment  of  being  not  only  able  to  make  a  faithful  steno- 
graphic report  of  the  few  English  addresses  before  the  Conference,  but 
of  being  able  to  take  down,  in  short-hand  and  in  English  translation, 
the  proceedings  which  took  place  in  French.    This  report,  written  out 
in  fair  hand,  was  used  by  the  American  Commissioners  as  their  minutes 
of  die  transactions  of  the  preceding  sessions,  and  has  been  faithfully 
compared  with  the  official  Proc&s-Verbaux  published  in  French,  of  which 
the  present  English  journal  of  the  proceedings  is  a  correct  version. 
The  exhibits  which  were  laid  before  the  Conference  havq  been  translated 
into  English,  and  accompany  the  report  as  appendices  to  each  day's 
proceedings.    These  various  considerations  will  serve  to  show  that  the 
oVby  in  placing  the  record  of  the  Conference  before  Congress  in  an  au- 
thentic form  has  been  unavoidable. 

WM.  M.  EVARTS. 
The  Pbssidknt. 

vn 


NOTE. 


The  minutes,  in  English,  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference,  used 
by  the  American  Commission  during  the  Conference  itself,  were  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  John  E.  Alger,  of  Paris,  a  stenographer,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  translator,  with  the  assistance  of  a  copyist  and  of  Mr.  D.  B.  Post, 
of  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  who  acted  as  clerk  of  the  Commission. 

By  kind  permission  of  Hon.  E.  F.  Noyes,  Minister  of  the  United  States 
at  Paris,  the  Commission  was  attended,  during  the  sessions  of  the  Con- 
ference, by  Mr.  Henry  Vignaud,  Second  Secretary  of  Legation,  and  was 
farther  enabled  to  profit  by  his  valuable  services  while  in  Paris. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  Report  of  the  Commission,  the  record  pre- 
pared daring  the  Conference  was  supplemented  by  translating  the  par- 
corrected  French  Journals  of  the  several  sessions,  which  were 
separately  from  time  to  time,  for  the  most  part  subsequently  to 
the  close  of  the  Conference.  These  Journals  were,  tben  in  the  original, 
sobjected  to  exhaustive  revision  and  correction  by  all  the  various  parties 
concerned  in  them,  (all  of  course  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ernest 
Crampon,  the  acute  and  industrious  Chief  Secretary  of  the  Conference,) 
proof  being  repeatedly  sent*  to  the  different  countries  to  which  the  dele- 
gates had  gone. 

The  exhibits  whose  presentation  had  been  announced  at  the  Confer- 
ence, were  prepared  for  final  publication  in  like  manner.  The  volume  as 
thus  completed  forms  the  official  Journal  of  the  Conference.  It  was 
printed  in  folio  in  the  National  Printing  Office  in  Paris  as  a  "Yellow 
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X  NOTE. 

Book*  of  the  French  Government,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ministry  foi 
Foreign  Affairs,  (of  which  Mr.  Crampon,  the  Secretary,  was  an  official] 
and  was  delivered  to  the  American  Commission  in  Paris  November  2fi 
1878.    Of  this  volume  the  present  Journal  is  a  translation. 

The  names  of  the  President  and  Secretaries  of  the  Conference,  whieli 
in  the  original,  are  affixed  to  the  Journal  of  each  session,  are  not  reprc 
duced  in  the  English  version,  while  in  several  instances  omissions  ai 
supplied  or  errors  corrected  in  notes. 

In  the  Journal  of  the  fourth  session  the  address  of  General  Walkc 
is,  with  his  permission,  printed  in  full,  as  delivered  before  the  Confe 
ence,  in  place  of  the  abstract  of  it  which  appears  in  the  French  Journa 
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FIRST  SESSION. 

Saturday,  August  10, 1878. 
The  Delegates  of  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  France,  Italy,  the  Neth- 
erlands, Russia,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Switzerland,  and  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  met  at  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  Paris,. 
France,  at  1.30  p.  m.  on  the  10th  of  August    , 
There  were  present :  * 

For  Austria-Hungary— Mr.  Von  HENGELMtJLLER. 
For  Belgium. — Mr.  Pibmez. 

Mr.  Gabnebb. 
For  France.— Mn  L&on  Say. 

Mr.  Chables  Jagebschmedt. 
Mr.  Buau. 
For  Italy^-CouNT  Eusooni. 
Mr.  Babaxis. 
Mr.  Bbssman. 
For  the  Netherlands. — Mr.  Mees. 
For  Russia. — Mr.  db  Thoebneb. 
For  Sweden  and  Norway. — Dr.  Waebn. 

Dr.  Bbooh. 
For  Switzerland. — Mr.  Labdy. 
For  the  United  States  of  America.— Mr.  Fenton. 

Mr.  Gboesbeck. 
Mr.  Walkeb. 


GOSCHKN,  GlBBS,  BSCOOMBK,  DkLYANNI,  FbKR-HEBZOO,  HORTON,  GUBDOlf* 

first  present  at  the  second  session  ;  Mr.  Yon  KuBFSTEnr  at  the  fourth  session,  and 

a  Ex.  58— 1 


2  INTERNATIONAL  MONETARY  CONFERENCE. 

Upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Fenton,  who  called  the  Conference  to  J 
Mr.  L£ox  Say,  the  French  Minister  of  Finance,  was  chosen  Praidl 

Upon  taking  the  chair,  and  after  he  had  cordially  welcomed  the] 
gates  from  the  other  nations  in  the  name  of  the  French  Govern 
Mr.  Say  thanked  his  colleagues  for  the  honor  which  they  had  coul 
upon  him  in  choosing  him  to  preside  over  their  deliberations, 
studies  upon  which  the  Conference  was  about  to  enter  from  a  pra 
standpoint,  relating  as  they  did  to  difficult  and  much-debated  proli 
would  certainly  not  fail,  he  said,  to  contribute  to  the  advanceniq 
economic  science,  and  he  was  proud,  for  his  own  part,  to  be  call 
take  part  in  them  among  gentlemen  so  distinguished  for  their  en 
ence  and  their  intelligence.  i 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Lfon  Say,  Mr.  Festos,  Chairman  of  the  0 
States  Commission,  was  made  the  Vice-President  of  theConfereno 

» 

Mr.  Erxt^t  Craxpox.  a  Consul  of  France  of  the  first  class,  an 
Hexri  Jageksoitmxdt,  Auditeur  at  the  Council  of  State  and  * 
tary  of  the  Minister  of  Finance,  were  appointed  Secretaries  of  tli<- 
ffivnoe- 

The  CoaiVrence  being  thus  organized  for  the  transaction  of  bu>: 
the  President,  Mr.  Leon  Sav,  spoke  as  follows : 


You  are  aware.  Gentlemen,  for  what  reason  this  Conference  i- 
vened.  ar.d  what  object  *the  United  States  of  America  propose* i  1 
Conference  in  taking  the  initiative  of  calling  it  together.  You  *ir 
aware  under  what  cirvamstances  the  five  states  which  compos*-  :L»- 
t~ni*»:u  aini  whvh  have  the  Double  Standard,  have  thought  be<t, 
preserving  to  Silver  its  Legal  Tender  quality,  to  restrict  its  C 
within  namvx  Maiirs.  ar.d,  within  the  past  year,  to  suspend  it  et.r : 

The  adoption  bv  Gemanv  of  the  Single  Standaid  of  Gold,  o  ■. 

w.th  a  superabundant  pretlaetion  of  the  American  Sflver  miiH->. 

-an<*  of  isfouvenieace.  and  a  sxxirt*  of  possibly  serious  evatakra* 

•o  the  Latin  rnt.nu  against  which  they  felt  that  tney  ongfct  :* 

^ascres  to  ;«n«*vt  ;hrnse!ves» 

tVetmaTjy  found  herself  in  possession  of  a  large  mass  of  Sflvrr 
Ae  disptsa!  of  wh:-«  h  sie  w*s  able  to  effort  with  greater  or  teas  r : 
la  what  maasuie  is  :;.:>  operation  already  aoaMptisfetd.  and  h« »- 
istotooe  has  it  exesvistx!  in  the  depreciation  of  tba*  w  til  *  T" 
qne^tan  wfckk  n  was  iks  easy  to  understand  in  advance*  a:. : 
canac*  be  answered  with  -"  oruiacy  even  to-day. 


Mr  Vk  *i^.  o^r^ursl  i  \  ..&*«**  Kwfc  »*rt  «icj  u 

T*  »*«•£  n^verMQL  the  «*:«*wTai  ci>**  rx  tW  Pmdk  as  tnr 

Luc  «*  Mf «)>m  f€  xht  O/vxjctscy  **m*  ftOrw*  tb* 

xr  tfcr  Kcfwtt  f€  tax 
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England,  whose  Monetary  System  in  Europe  rests  upon  the  Gold 
Standard,  and  in  Asia  upon  the  Silver  Standard,  had  herself  become  sen* 
tfible  of  the  difficulties  which  threatened  to  affect,  or  which  had  already 
affected,  the  Money  Market,  and  at  the  close  of  an  investigation  made 
under  the  direction  of  the  eminent  Mr.  Ooschen,  this  conclusion  was 
ivacbed — that  the  causes  of  the  depreciation  of  Silver  could  not  be 
rlearly  understood  until  Germany  should  have  completed  to  the  full  meas- 
ure of  her  intention  the  sale  of  her  stock  of  Silver.  It  is  in  the  presence 
of  such  doubts  and  of  such  contingencies  that  the  Latin  Union,  as  a 
measure  of  prudence,  has  remained  in  an  expectant  attitude. 

Id  the  meantime  the  United  States  of  America  have  adopted  the 
iwlicy  of  returning  to  the  system  of  the  Double  Standard,  adopting  also 
a$  in  the  past  their  ratio  of  I  to  16,  instead  of  1  to  15£,  which  is  the  re- 
lation of  the  two  Money  Metals  in  the  Latin  Union ;  they  have  recom- 
menced the  Coinage  of  Silver  dollars,  but  in  limited  quantity,  and  have 
decided  in  Congress  that  the  Cabinet  at  Washington  should  be  invited 
to  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  other  Governments  to  devise 
means  of  establishing  internationally  a  fixed  ratio,  the  same  in  all  the 
countries,  between  the  value  of  Gold  and  Silver  Coins. 

These,  Gentlemen,  are  the  causes  of  our  meeting. 

Such  being  the  origin  of  the  Conference,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  might 
•uk  the  gentlemen  from  the  United  States  to  have  the  goodness  to  make 
known  to  us  the  intentions  and  views  of  their  government ;  we  shall 
thus  gain  from  their  communication  a  programme,  or,  if  it  seems  best, 
a  caries  of  questions,  upon  which  the  order  of  our  further  discussions 
may  be  based. 

The  President,  Mr.  Say,  then  called  upon  the  Chairman  of  the 
Waited  States  Commission,  Mr.  Fenton,  who  spoke  as  follows: 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  :  As  the  representatives  of  some 
»f  the  countries  which  have  accepted  an  invitation  to  this  Conference 
have  not  yet  arrived,  we  wish  to  say  very  little  more  at  this  first  meet- 
'QZ  than  to  thank  you,  Mr.  President,  for  your  words  of  welcome. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States,  however,  having  asked  the 
Governments  of  Europe  to  join  in  conference,  its  representatives  desire, 
at  the  outset,  to  express  the  acknowledgments  of  their  country  to  the 
nations  which  have  so  cordially  responded  to  its  invitation.  We  not 
•mly  recognize  the  courtesy  and  the  regard  for  the  common  interests  of 
fk»*  great  family  of  nations  which  have  inspired  your  assembling,  but 
t?  alao  appreciate  the  hopefulness  imparted  to  this  gracious  response 
"'T  the  selection  of  so  distinguished  a  body  of  gentlemen  to  consider  the 
'mportant  subject  intrusted  to  our  deliberations. 

It  i*  a  happy  circumstance  that,  in  the  liberal  spirit  of  our  age,  gov- 
-nunenta  and  peoples  can  unite,  not  merely  to  preserve  peace,  but 
u>  cultivate  its  arts  and  promote  its  industries.  We  meet  while  Europe 
i»  y*t  celebrating  there  cent  victories  of  peace,  and  while  this  stately 
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capital  witnesses  the  noble  display  of  the  world's  progress.  It  is 
real  pleasure  that  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  congrati 
you  upon  the  assembling  of  the  Conference,  amid  these  auspicious 
roundings,  to  undertake  a  work  so  closely  affecting  the  common  inte 
of  the  nations. 

It  marks  the  beneficent  advance  of  civilization  that  the  coram* 
relations  of  different  countries  grow  nearer  and  firmer  year  by 
Thus  we  come  to  see  more  clearly  the  community  of  interests  ai 
nations,  and  are  wisely  prompted  to  cultivate  more  and  more  frU 
intercourse.  Among  the  measures  to  this  end,  we  cannot  be  insen 
to  the  benefits  which  would  flow  from  a  uniform  basis  as  to  intermit 
coin-metal  exchanges. 

The  experience  of  mankind  has  confirmed  the  employment  of  tin 
precious  metals  as  the  Money  of  the  world,  and  in  the  long  recur 
time  both  have  played  honorable  parts  in  the  grand  economy  of  ma 
development.  They  have  been  faithful  servants.  It  seems  to  us,  s 
ing  for  our  government,  better  to  try  and  hold  them  both,  despit 
fact  that  they  do  not  always  pull  evenly  together.  In  this  respec 
lessons  of  history  point  equally  to  the  importance  and  success  of  gc 
co-operation,  for  we  find  that  in  the  long  run  the  equilibrium  has 
well  kept.  Whatever  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  varying  metal  cut 
and  however  widely  policies  may  now  and  then  have  differed,  thei 
be  no  dissent  from  the  statement  that  the  two  Money  Metals  mil 
main  associated,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  in  greater  or  less  proportk 
the  financial  systems  of  civilization. 

We  are  here  to  consider,  and  we  respectfully  invoke  your  wisd< 
the  end,  that  their  relative  values  may  become  practically  fixH 
stable,  and  that  both  may  receive  the  free  use  which  oomes  from 
national  acceptanoe#upon  a  common  basis. 

Without  anticipating  your  discussion,  it  is  but  an  expression  < 
distinct  object  of  the  Conference,  as  indicated  by  the  law  under 
the  representatives  of  the  United  States  are  commissioned  to 
you,  that  we  will  be  able  to  agree  upon  ua  common  ratio  beticet* 
and  Silver,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing,  internationally,  the  use 
metallic  Money,  and  securing  fixity  of  relative  ealue  between  those  tic 
als.m  The  specific  means  of  attaining  this  object,  we  trust,  will  s< 
developed  in  the  discussion  and  comparison  of  views  which  is  to  i 

We  congratulate  ourselves  upon  your  co-operation  to  this  end,  i 
that  no  problem  of  economic  science,  and  especially  none  looking 
common  weal  of  nations,  is  too  great  for  practical  statesmanship. 

Thk  President  (Mr.  Say)  was  of  the  opinion  that  before  en 
into  the  discussion  of  the  measures  proposed  by  the  American  G 
ment  concerning  the  international  establishment  of  an  identical  ant 
ratio  between  the  value  of  the  two  metals,  which  would  imnie< 
give  rise  in  the  midst  of  the  Conference  to  absolute  contradictions ; 
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the  various  systems,  and  would  perhaps  tend  to  delay  the  discussion 
Wore  all  the  members  had  been  heard,  it  would  be  of  advantage  if  the 
I  oaference  should  occupy  itself  primarily  to  ascertain  the  facts  which 
an*  considered  as  having  an  influence  on  such  a  ratio,  and  that  they 
hhould,  first  of  all,  obtain  a  knowledge  as  exact  and  thorough  as  possi- 
ble of  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  general  monetary  situation.  It 
would  naturally  be  necessary  to  that  end  that  the  Delegates  should,  by 
I»la<'ing  them  upon  the  table,  communicate  to  each  other  such  official 
documents  or  statistics  as  they  possessed  concerning  the  subject  under 
ili.M'assion.  A  body  of  information  would  thus  be  formed  with  which 
«n4i  one  might  familiarize  himself,  and  those  of  the  documents  which, 
in  small  compass,  offered  most  points  of  interest,  could,  according  to  the 
UMial  custom,  be  printed  as  Exhibits  of  the  Journal. 

Count  Rtjsconi  asked  whether  it  would  not  be  more  logical  to  first 
tk-cide  whether  such  a  fixed  ratio  was  possible,  before  studying  the  doc- 
uments and  discussing  the  facts  concerning  its  establishment. 

The  President  (Mr.  Say)  observed  that  monetary  questions  were, 
without  exception,  practical  questions,  and  should,  in  his  opinion,  not 
only  not  be  decided,  but  not  even  approached  and  discussed,  except 
after  the  study  of  the  facts  and  of  their  relations.  The  question  of  the 
jitssible  existence  of  a  fixed  and  permanent  international  ratio,  although 
a  question  of  principle,  implied  also  a  knowledge  of  the  facte  which 
isiijrht  either  maintain  or  change  such  ratio.  The  arguments  on  both 
Ki«tai  of  the  question  would  possess  more  value  if  they  accorded  with 
mrrcct  and  well-established  facts,  than  if  presented  in  the  beginning  in 
.1  form  purely  academic  and  in  accordance  with  a  preconceived  opinion. 

Me.  Lardy  thought  it  would  be  impossible  to  enter  into  discussion 
njion  any  point  before  the  arrival  of  the  English  delegates,  who  repre- 
H-ated  the  Single  Gold  Standard.  For  his  part,  he  thought  it  better  to 
joauefora  time,  until  the  official  documents 'npon  the  monetary  situa- 
nim  had  beeu  received — some  representing  the  English,  some  the  Bel- 
iuin,  some  the  Austrian  investigation  of  the  subject;  also  the  record  of 
lilt  discussions  on  the  question  in  the  American  Congress,  &c. 

A*  the  result  of  these  various  observations,  the  Conference  adopted  the 
I»Un  proposed  by  the  President,  and  adjourned  until  Friday  for  the  see- 
»:mI  session,  and  it  was  understood  that,  in  the  mean  time,  the  Delegates 
'"*>ro  the  various  states  would  provide  themselves  with  documents  and 
<Mti*tics  relating  to  the  monetary  condition  of  their  respective  states, 
*n«L  as  far  as  possible,  with  statements  concerning  the  monetary  affairs 
(  *Utes  not  represented,  and  would  ftirnish  the  same  to  the  Conference. 

Mb.  Bboch,  entering  at  once  into  the  views  and  wishes  of  th^Confer- 

tnofc,  asked  permission  to  place  upon  the  table  a  statement  concerning — 

L  The  variations  in  the  ratio  of  Gold  and  Silver  since  the  Middle  Ages. 
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n.  A  comparison  of  Gold  Coins. 

III.  A  schedule  of  various  Coins  which  have  already  been  proposi 
to  serve  as  a  universal  Money. 

The  President  (Mr.  Say)  thanked  Dr.  Brock  for  his  interestii 

communication,  and  the  Conference  decided  upon  its  insertion  in  t 

Journal.    (Exhibit  A.) 
Mr.  Euau  placed  upon  the  table  a  diagram  showing  the  monthly  van 

tions  in  the  quotations  of  Silver  in  the  London  market  from  1373 

1878. 

(Exhibit  B.) 

Mr.  Lardy  expressed  the  regret  of  Mr.  Feer-Herzog,  who  was  < 
tained  at  Bern  by  urgent  duties  in  the  National  Council,  that  he  \x 
unable  to  be  present  and  participate  in  the  first  session. 

Upon  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Groesbeck,  it  was  understood  that  t 
Journals  of  the  Conference  being  as  usual  in  French,  the  Conferei 
should  so  proceed  in  its  discussions,  that  any  declaration  or  observati 
made  in  the  course  of  the  session  might  be  immediately  translate 
either  viva  voce  or  in  writing,  for  whoever  should  demand  it;  and  tl 
these  translations  should  be  made  at  once  by  some  person  of  confiden 
whom  the  Delegates  of  the  different  States  should  have  the  right 
introduce,  each  on  its  own  account,  in  the  Hall  of  the  Conference. 

The  session  closed  at  3£  o'clock. 


EXHIBITS  OF  THE  FIRST  SESSION. 


EXHIBIT   A. 
CERTAIN  FIGURES  U8EFUL  IN  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  MONETARY  QUESTION. 

BY  DR.  O.  J.  BBOCH. 

I.— Relation  between  ike  price  of  Gold  and  thai  of  Silver. 

London  is  now  the  great  market  of  the  world  for  Gold  and  Silver. 

The  price  of  Silver  is  there  expressed  in  pence  by  the  ounce  of  Silver  of  the  fineness 
«f|J  (u Standard  Silver"). 

The  relation  between  the  price  of  pure  Gold  and  of  pore  Silver,  or  between  Gold  and 
*ilrer  of  the  same  fineness,  may  be  found  by  dividing  the  number  943  by  the  number 
•>f  prnee  paid  per  ounce  "Standard  Silver." 

Thus  if  the  price  of  an  ounce  of  Silver  H  fine  is  noted  at  55^.,  the  relation  of  Gold  to 

SilTerk^  =  16.991.      ' 
oof 

According  to  the  Coinage  laws  of  Great  Britain,  1869  sovereigns  or  pounds  sterling 

^  to  be  struck  out  of  40  pounds  troy  of  Gold  \t  fine. 

Tbe  pound  troy  containing  12  ounces,  it  follows  that  the  ounce  of  Gold  \\  fine,  which 

:« thf  Standard  fineness  of  the  Gold  Coins,  is  worth  ,^-^r  =  3.^  pounds    sterling, 

'  40x12  480  *  ° 

•*  £3  I7t .  10tf.  =  9344<i.     Hence  the  ounce  of  pure  Gold  is  worth  9344  X  tf  pence. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  ounce  of  Silver  at  }&  fine  ("  Standard  Silver")  is  worth  x 
i~ore,  the  ounce  of  fine  Silver  will  be  worth  x  X  J?  pence. 

From  this  is  deduced  the  relation  of  pure  Gold  to  pure  Silver,  or  what  is  the  same 
'•Sag  between  Gold  and  Silver  of  the  same  fineness. 

934  j  XjrT_934j  XtfX  M_942,995,4S4 

*xIF"  *  x         ' 

943 
*<  with  more  than  sufficient  accuracy,  — . 

Thas  in  the  price  of  "  Standard  Silver"  on  the  London  market- 
ed, corresponds  to  the  ratio 15.210 

*  "  16.469 
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60  corresponds  to  the  ratio 15.7 

69  "  15.9 

58  '•  16.2 

57  '•  16.5 

56  '•  16.fi 

55  '•  17.1 

54  '  17.4 

53  '•  17.1 

52  '•  18.1 

51  ••  18.4 

50  «•  ia» 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  relation  between  the  price  of  Gold  and  that  of  Silver  % 
from  10*  to  12. 
According  to  the  various  monetary  laws  this  relation  should  have  been— 

In  the  year  1526,  in  England 11 

1542,  "       U 

1551,  in  Germany 11 

1559,  "       11 

1561,  in  France 11 

1575,  "       11 

It  was  only  after  the  discovery  of  the  rich  mines  of  Silver  at  Potosi  in  1545,  and  < 
more  after  the  invention  of  the  method  of  cold  amalgamation  in  1557,  that  Silver  be 
to  fall  as  compared  with  Gold. 

According  to  monetary  laws  the  relation  wi 


In  1604,  in  Great  Britain 11 

1612,               "               1! 

1619,               "               V 

1640,  in  France 15 

1667,  in  Germany li 

1669,  "         II 

1670,  in  Great  Britain 1 

1679,  in  France II 

1685,            "         II 

According  to  the  exchanges  quoted  at  Hamburg,  with  reference  to  Dutch  Du< 
the  relation  of  the  price  of  Gold  to  that  of  8ilver  is  calculated  to  have  been  from- 

1667-1700,  average 1 

1701-1720,    "    1 

1721-1740,   "  '  1 

1741-1790,   "    \ 

1791-1800,   "    1 

In  the  XlXth  century  the  relation  between  the  price  of  Gold  and  that  of  BU  ve 
been,  in  the  London  market,  from — 

1801-1810,  average 1 

1811-1820,       "    i 

1821-1830,       "     1 

1831-1840,       "    1 

1641-1850,       "     1 
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After  the  discovery,  in  1848,  of  rich  Gold  beds  in  California  and  later  in  Australia, 
the  relation  between  the  price  of  Gold  and  that  of  Silver  in  the  London  market  has 
been*  from— 

ISO,  average 15.70 

1*1,       "      : 15.46 

1852,        "      15.59 

1*3,        "      15.33 

1854,  " 15.36 

1855,  !'  15.36 

1856,  •'  15.33 

1857,  «  15.29 

1*8,  "  15.36 

1*9,  '«  15.21 

!■«>,  *  15.27 

1*61,  " 15.50 

1862,  u  15.35 

1«,  "  15.38 

1864,  •«      16.35 

1865,  ••      15.46 

1986V        "      15.41 

After  the  discovery  of  the  rich  Silver  mines  in  California,  in  Nevada,  Arizona,  and 
Colorado,  in  the  United  States,  the  price  of  Silver  began  to  fall,  and  the  fall  was  accel- 
erated by  the  introduction  of  the  Gold  Standard  in  the  place  of  the  Silver  Standard 
in  Germany  in  1872  and  in  the  Scandinavian  Countries  in  1873. 

The  relation  between  the  price  of  Gold  and  that  of  Silver  in  the  London  market  was — 
In  1867,  average 16.57 

1868,  "        15.60 

1869,  "        15.6o 

1870,  "        15.58 

1871,  "        15.58 

1872,  «  15.63 

1873,  "        15.92 

1874,  "        16.17 

1875,  "        16. 5H 

1876,  ••        - 17.48 

1877,  •' 17.01 

The  lowest  price  of  Silver  in  relation  to  Gold  was  reached  in  July,  1876;  the  price 
of  Silver  J  J  fine  had  then  fallen  in  London  to  46$d.  per  ounce,  a  price  which  corre- 
sponds with  the  relation  of  20.17  between  the  price  of  Gold  and  that  of  Silver  of  tho 
«a*  fineness. 

The  prices  of  late  (about  August  1, 1878)  have  ranged  from  52-^rf.  to  52fd.  per  ounce 
fttadard  corresponding  to  the  relation  of  17.90. 

II.— Comparative  Table  of  Gold  Coins. 

Affording  to  the  fineness  or  proportion  of  alloy  there  are  in  the  world  two  great 
v)tfcons  of  Gold  Coins:  that  of  the  fineness  of  H,  and  that  of  the  fineness  of  ft>. 

Beside  these,  there  are  only  Egypt,  Mexico,  and  the  Philippine  Inlands  which  have 
wined  Gold  Coins  of  the  fineness  of  {,  and  the  Ducats  of  the  Netherlands  and  of  Austria. 
vhidi  are  of  the  fineness  of  0.983 ;  but  the  ducats  are  not,  properly  speaking,  Money— 
baring  no  fixed  relation  to  the  Money  of  account. 
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The  specific  gravity  of  the  Gold  Coin*  a*  the  fineness  of  \±  is  17.49;  that  of  the  Coin 
at  the  fineness  of  f0  is  17.165 ;  and  that  of  the  Coins  at  the  fineness  of  { is  16.70. 


Countries. 


COUXTBXIS  WHICH  COW  AT  A  FI3K. 

Monetary  Union  called  Latin: 

France,  Belgium,  Switzerland 

Italy 

Greece 

Roumania 

Finland 

Austria- Hungary 

German  Empire 


Scandinavian  Mod 


adinavian  Monetary  Union: 
Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark 


Netherlands 
Spain 


United  States  of  America 


United  States  of  Colombia  . 
United  States  of  Venezuela 

Poru 

Chili 

Japan 


OOCmiBS  WHICH  COLX  AT  }}  FX3TK. 


Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 


English  India.... 

Portugal 

Russia 

Ottoman  Empire 

Persian  Empire 


Principal  Gold  Coins,  j 


Legal  weight  in 
grammes. 


Piece  of  20  francs  ... 

Piece  of  20  Urea 

Place  of  20  drachmes 

Piece  of  20  leys 

Piece  of  20  murkaa. . 

Piece  of  8  gulden „ 

Piece  of  20  reichmark 


Piece  of  20  kroner. 


Piece  of  10  gulden 

Piece  of  25  pesetas 

t-eagle  of  5  dollars 

Piece  of  5  pesos l 

Piece  of  5  ven6zolanos> 

Piece  of  6  sols } 

Doblon  of  5  pesos 

Piece  of  5  yen 


Sovereign  of  20  shil- 
lings, 
•mobur  of  10  rupees . . 

>wnof  5  mitre  is 

•imperial  of  5  roubles 
ivre  turque  of  100  pi- 
astres. 
Thoman  of  100  shahis  . 


•If 


161. 


7]|7fgrammes= 

7.   ~ 


96495. 


8||H  grammes = 

H.  00057. 

6.720 

8A  grammes = 

8.00452. 
129  trov  grains 


8A  grammes  = 
8.00452. 

7.6265 

8|  grammes 


123|Z|  troy  grains 


08815. 


7.776  . 
a  8675. 
6.545.. 
7.2164. 


Brazil Piece  of  10  mOrem 


COUSTIUB8  WHICH  COM  AT  |  FIXH. 


Mexico 


a.  760.. 
8.0645. 


Piece  of  100  piastres  ..'  8.544. 
Piece  ofSpesoe !  a 400. 


Weight  I  Vnlm 

of  pure  jinGol 

Gold.      franc* 


1 


5.80645 


20.00 


7.16840    24.  CO 

i 

a  06452     27.77 

6. 048     I  20.  w 
7.25806  I  2ft. oo 

I 
7.52316     25.01 


] 


7.25806  ,  25.00 

6.8638      23.  M 
7.500        25.14 


7.32239  '  25.23 


7.128 
a  1285 
5.9006 
6.615 

3.4467 
a  27746 


7.476 
7.4025 


34.  r..1 
27.  w; 

20.  t* 


'>•> 


L  7« 

11  h' 

28.  » 


25.7; 
25.  i 


Table  m. — Gold  Coins  proposed  as  universal  Money. 


Countries. 


Gold  Ooina  A  nna,  of  the  value— 


100  franca. 


25  franca. 


20  frnn< ». 


France,  Belgium,  Switzerland 
Italv 


Weight,  32A  gr.     Weight,  8,\  gr.      Weight,  6Jf  ^ 


Greece 

Konmania 

Finland 

Austria- Hungary 

German  Empire* ■ 

Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark 

Netherlands. ..'. 

Spain  ■ 

United  States  of  America  . 
United  States  of  Colombia . . 
United  States  of  Venezuela. 
Pern 


i 


Japan 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

English  India 

Portugal 

Russia 

Ottoman  Empire 

Persian  Empire 

BraaH 


8S&: 


100  francs 

loolires i 

100  drachmes  ..I 

100  leys 

100  markaa 

40  gulden 

81  mark 

72  kroner 

48  gulden 

100  pesetas 

019.29.5 

20  pesos  

20  veaAaolanos  . . 

20  sols 

19  veo  35.5  sen .  ■ 
A319a.3d.57    .. 
40.73  ropeead'or 

17.858  reis 

42  K  19.SK.  dor 
43&9  piastres  . . 
8  thoman  43.3  ah 

35.297  rels 

38a 94  piastres. 

19.91 


25  francs !  20  franca. 

25  lire* 20  Urea, 

25  drachmes 20  drachmes. 

25 leys 20leys. 

25  markaa 20  markaa. 

10  golden    8  gulden. 

20M.25pf 16M.20pf. 

18  kroner 14  kr.  40  ore. 

12  gulden 9U.00C. 

25  pesetas 30  pesetas. 

94.82.4 3X86L 

5  pesos 4  peso*. 

5  vanesolanos . . .  4  veaeauLuioH 

5 sols 4aola. 

4  yen 83.9 sen...  3 yea  K7  1  mti 

19a.9d.89 15alOd.31 

10.  ltf  rupees  eVor.  aiSrupr^-H  a  . 

4.464  refs 3.572  rru* 

1K.UK    4R.84  K. 

109,7  piastres    ..  87.7*  piastres* 

9T.I0.0ah lT.ttSsh. 

K.K2S  reVs 7.067  rria. 

97.093  piastres  . .  77.99*  pUstrv 

4.90pMea  3.93 
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Table  III — Gold  Coins  proposed  as  universal  Moucy. 


Countries. 


Fnaoe,  Belgium,  Switzerland 

luiT  

•»*«e 

Koanania 

Fialmd 

Atutris-Himgary 

firman  Empire 

Sw«ta,  Norway,  Denmark . . 
X'tbrriiDds 

?«ia 
uited  States  of  America 

Hutcd  States  of  Colombia  ... 
Faitcd  States  of  Venesuela. . . 

Pmu A 

iMfmt 

Grtat  Britain  and  Ireland  — 

^vftth  imUa 

Portugal 

OittiottB  Empire 

rVr«uui  Empire 

fcaiil * 


Gold  Coin  A  fine,  weighing— 


10  grammes. 


31  francs 

31  Urea 

31  drachmes  . 

31  leys 

Slmarka* 

12n\40kr  ... 
25  M.  11  pf... 
22kr.326  ... 

14fl.  88  c 

31  pesetas 

$5.98.2o 

6  p.  20 

0  v.  20  c 

68.20 

6yen    

Ai.4-7* 

12.63  rnpeos... 

5.538  rella 

70K50k 

136.1  piastres  . 

2  T.  61  ah 

10.939  reis 

120.39  piastres 
6.98  pesos 


5  grammes. 


24  fr.  80  c. 
24  L.  80. 
24D80. 
24L80. 

24  M.  80  penny. 
9 11.  92  kr. 
20  M.  08.8  pf. 
17  kr.  85.65. 
11  fl.  90.4  c. 
24  p.  80. 
$4.78.5  c. 
4  p.  96. 
4  v.  96  c. 
4  s.  96. 
4  yen  80  sen. 
1#8*. 

10.10  rupees. 
4.429  reu. 
6  roubles. 
108.8  piastres. 
2  T.  09  sh. 
8.751  re'is. 
96.31  piastres. 
4.86  pesos. 


Mr.  Sherman,  as  Senator  of  the  United  States,  proposed  as  an  International  Coin  a 
piece  of  Gold  of  125}  troy  grains,  ft  fine ;  it  will  weigh  8.135868  grammes,  and  will 
contain  7.322281  grammes  of  fine  Gold. 

It  will  be  in  fact  the  English  sovereign  recoined  at  the  fineness  of  ft ;  it  will  only 
liifrr  from  it  by  3&0  of  an  English  penny. 

Mr.  Sherman  proposes  to  accept  it  as  |5,  although  in  comparison  with  the  American 
ugle  of  £10  it  is  only  worth  $4.8665. 

This  Coin  or  the  pound  sterling  will  have  the  value  of— 

France,  Belgium,  Switzerland 25  francs  22,  1  c. 

Italy 251ires22,  1  c. 

Greece. 25  dr.  22,  1  c. 

Kimmsma 25  leys  22,  1  c. 

Finland 25markas22,  1  penny 

Austria-Hungary ^ 10  gulden  08,  8  kr. 

formao  Empire 20  mark  42,  9  pf. 

Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark 18  kr.  15,  9  ore. 

Netherlands 12 fl.  10,  6c. 

►?aia 25,  22  pesetas. 

Hited  8tatesof  America,  present  coinage $4.86,  65  c. 

t  oiled  States  of  America,  in  coiuage  proposed $5. 

lotted  States  of  Colombia 5  pesos  04,  4. 

failed  8tatee  of  Venezuela 5  vcnfoolanos  04,  4. 

r*n 5  sols  04,  4. 

Japan 4  yen  88,  15  sen. 

f»**t  Britain  and  Ireland £1. 

Litfbab  India - 10,  27  rupees. 

?"f?ugal - - 4,  504  reis. 

fcosaa 6R.  10,3  k. 

'jt'jtoii  Empire 110.65  piastres. 

f-aaan  Empire 2  T.  12  shahis. 

fc-ial 8.900  reis. 

isfl* .._ 97  piastres  94. 

acsieo^ 4  pesos  95. 


DIAGRAM 


SHOWING  THE 


QUOTATIONS  OF  SILVER  IN  THE  LONDON  MARKET 


PEOM  JANUARY,  1873,  TO  JULY,  1878. 
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Friday,  August  16, 1878. 
There  were  present: 
The  Delegates  of— 
Austria-Hungary, 
Belgium, 
France, 
Italy, 

The  Netherlands, 
Russia, 

Sweden  and  Norway, 
Switzerland,  and  of 
The  United  States  of  America, 
who  assisted  at  the  first  session;  and,  for — 
Great  Britain— Bight  Hon.  Geobge  J.  Gosohen, 

Mr.  Henry  Hughs  Gibbs, 
Sir  Thomas  L.  Seccombe. 
For  Greece— Mr.  Delyanot. 
For  Switzerland — Mr.  C.  Feeb-Hebzog. 

The  session  was  opened  at  half  past  one  p.  m. 

The  minutes  of  the  first  session  having  been  read  and  confirmed, 

Mb.  Feoton  introduced  to  the  Conference  Mr.  S.  Dana  Hoeton,  whom 
the  Congress  had  adjoined  to  the  American  Delegation,  and  requested 
that  he  be  admitted  to  the  Conference  on  the  same  footing  as  Mr.  Groes- 
tack,  General  Walker,  and  himself.  In  making  this  request  he  was 
acting  at  the  instance  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
S.  Ex.  58 2  n 
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The  Pjudsldent  (Mr.  Say)  took  official  notice  of  the  desire  espies 
by  Mr.  Fenton,  and  congratulated  himself  upon  the  assistance  wh 
oq  account  of  his  special  knowledge,  Mr.  Horton  would  be  enable* 
tend  to  the  labors  of  the  Conference. 

Me.  Wiuliam  Bbampton  Gukdon,  who  had  been  adjoined  to 
£n^li>h  Delegation  by  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty, 
likewise  invited  to  take  his  seat. 

Mb*  Goschkn  laid  upon  the  table  the  printed  report  of  the  Inq 
made  in  England  in  1876  into  the  Depreciation  of  Silver,  and  a  m; 
script  note  on  the  Currency  Systems  of  the  various  parts  of  the  Bri 
Empire.  The  Conference  decides  that  this  second  document  be  annc 
to  the  Journal. — (Exhibit  A,  second  session.) 

Me.  3fEES  presented  a  note  on  the  Monetary  Legislation  of  the  3 
erlariil*. — (Exhibit  B,  second  session.) 


Mb.  Labdy  presented  a  collection  of  all  the  legislative  or  internati 
document*  concerning  the  Monetary  System  of  the  Swiss  Confederal 

Mb*  FK5TOX  laid  upon  the  table  documents  and  memoranda  beo 
'*>  th*  monetary  question,  and  offered,  if  desired,  to  submit  the  Stat 
at  Large  of  the  United  States.  Reference*  however,  to  those  laws, 
a  hrirf  'lAXvuii-iit  of  their  import,  could  be  found  in  the  volume  rtv*! 
f>«»M.<h**l  \>y  Dr.  Linderman,  Superintendent  of  the  United  States  1 
A  U*t  <4  x\\*xn  works  was  then  laid  upon  the  table  by  Mr.  Fent< 
-  Kjful'sr  Cf  second  se&don-) 

Mb*  Bboch  explained  in  what  manner  and  for  what  reasons  the  i 
trumunt  of  Sweden  and  Xurway  came  to  deride  to  take  part  ii 
l'jfiif*T*t*'M.  If  the  Conference  had  necet&snriry  had  for  its  exrli 
ohyrti  a*  the  public  bad  at  first  been  induced  to  suppose,  the  rv); 
Ur  \*>.  *»to\X\*h*A  between  Gold  and  Silver,  it  was  dear  that  for  tin  o 
difiavUo  Mate*,  a*  for  all  state*  which  have  a  Single  Stnndani 
t)n+nivxi  *tm\A  offer  no  practical  utility ;  but  when  it  was  snhetrirj 
fift/l*rftf/*jrf  that,  in  the  view  of  the  Government  of  the  United  S- 
fh*  1jmf*r*x#*  ua*  to  treat  of  more  general  qneetions,  and  tl«.. 
1*ff9*mu#nt  of  th*  United  States  was  even  fevurahle  to  the  ervs*:  i 
*r/*;i  t4  nni.vnal  circulation,  it  became  evident  that  the  ScmhI:  i 
fii*thtr}+n  r***i  no  longer  abstain  from  taking  pan.  On  the  6*M  •  I 
fiwmvm  tUn*  enlarged  their  place  was  marked.  In  any  case  thv  r> 
iUft*  u,  t*k*  pnrt  in  the  Conference  was  not  formed  until  h  va$  ui 
mU**\  iu  fivnixn  and  Norway  io  what  extent  and  under  wfcnt  xvh 
turn*  VwUt*\  h*v*U  had  resolved  to  pnrodptf*  in  it 

fty  *  U**«t  vldttmed  to  Connt  Piper,  Minuter  of  B»  M^est  > 
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King  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  at  London,  his  oolleagae  of  the  United 
Statee  wrote  to  him  of  date  July  1, 1878: 

July  1, 1878. 
Mr  Dkab  Collsagux  :  Having  had  the  invitation  for  the  bi-metaUio  Conference 
widened  so  a*  to  include  the  consideration  of  the  Coins  of  the  various  countries  with 
reference  to  a  universal  currency,  the  British  Government  has  determined  to  send 
Delegates  with  the  understanding  that  in  doing  so  it  does  not  commit  itself  to  any 
conclusions  which  may  be  reached.    *    *    * 

(tfpuri)  WELSH. 

ToConrr  Pmn, 

Minuter  for  Swede*  and  Norway  at  London. 


It  is  precisely  under  the  same  conditions,  and  under  the  same  reserva- 
tions, that  the  Delegates  of  Sweden  and  Norway  have  been  sent  here. 
We  have  no  authority,  Mr.  Broch  added,  to  make  any  engagement  to 
bind  our  country,  bat  we  trust  that  the  questions  proposed  in  the  Con- 
ference will  enable  us  to  make  our  views  known. 

Mb.  Fenton  announced  that  in  order  to  respond  to  a  desire  expressed 
by  various  members  of  the  Conference,  the  American  Delegates  had 
decided  among  themselves  that  in  to-day's  session  Mr.  Groesbeck  should 
develop  the  views  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  formu- 
late the  questions  upon  which  the  Conference  might  be  called  upon  to 
pronounce  itself, 

Mr.  Groesbeck  stated  that  the  United  States  had  no  wish  to  be  in- 
trusive, but  rather  to  co-operate  with  the  other  states  in  a  common  policy. 
It  having  been  suggested,  however,  that  the  United  States  as  the  pro- 
moter of  the  Conference  would  be  expected  to  explain  the  object  of 
tailing  the  Delegates  together,  he  rose  to  explain  the  reasons  of  the  in- 
vitation. 

The  object  of  the  Conference  was  to  restore  Silver  to  its  former  posi- 
tion; to  equalize  Gold  and  Silver  upon  a  ratio  to  be  fixed  by  agreement. 
Thw,  said  Mr.  Groesbeck,  is  the  principal  object  of  the  Conference. 
I  desire,  however,  to  say  in  addition,  speaking  in  the  name  of  my  col- 
leagues, that  we  shall  be  happy  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  the 
Itekgates  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  of  all  other  States  interested  in 
the  establishment  of  a  coin  of  universal  circulation. 

For  the  rest,  Mr.  Groesbeck  desired  that  it  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  upon  no  question  had  the  American  Delegates  the  power  to 
Had  their  country.  We  are  charged,  he  said,  with  elucidating  or  solv- 
ing with  you  a  problem  of  political  economy,  and  if  at  the  close  of  our 
investigations  we  agree  upon  any  solution,  it  will  be  our  duty  to  make 
report  of  it  to  our  government— a  report  the  conclusions  of  which  trans- 
formed into  a  bill  can  be  voted  upon  and  adopted  by  Congress  alone. 
The  task  which  has  been  confided  to  us  is,  therefore,  the  same  as  your 
own.    It  is  held  within  the  same  limits. 

Entering  then  upon  the  financial  situation  of  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Groesbeck  expressed  the  firm  and  unshakable  determination  of  his 
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country  to  place  itself  at  the  dale  appointed,  that  Js  to  say,  on  the 
of  January.  1879,  m  the  position  of  a  specie-paying  State. 

Tbe  lav  was  precise;  it  would  be  executed  on  the  day  appointed, 
letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  which  he  would  read  if  it  \ 
nfcf^ary,  affirmed  this  with  authority.  K,  then,  said  Mr.  Groesb 
we  agree  npon  a  measure  of  common  interest,  the  United  States,  !><< 
the  delay*  inevitable  in  the  discussion  of  snch  a  question  are  at  an 
will  have  become,  on  the  1st  of  January  next,  a  specie-paying  >V; 
we  'hall  have  effectually  acquired,  yon  may  be  sere,  the  ability  to 
our  fall  share  in  executing  any  engagement  we  may  enter  into. 

Mr.  Gkoesbeck  then  directed  attention  to  an  error,  a  prejudice,  w 
it  appeared  had  found  ha  way  to  many  minds.  It  was  said  that 
United  States  had  taken  the  initiative  in  the  Conference  because 
were  a  Silver-producing  country,  and  that  they  had  as  a  State  \*>c 
interest  in  the  monetary  question.  This  was  not  correct.  The  U; 
Stat**  as  a  State  had  no  interest  in  the  working  either  of  Silver 
Gold  mines.  They  had  no  more  interest  in  them  than  in  the  can 
on  of  this  or  that  branch  of  agriculture  or  manufactures.  The  p> 
mf-nt  hail  no  royalty  in  these  mines,  and  realized  absolutely  no  i 
from  thf  m.  They  did  not  even  raise  taxes  out  of  this  prodnct.  '\ 
miiM**  and  their  product  were  entirely  the  property  of  the  private 
sons  native  or  stranger,  who  had  bought  them.  Each  separate  i 
the  State  of  Nevada,  the  State  of  California,  imposed  a  tax  npo 
soil  in  which  were  these  mines  just  as  they  did  on  arable  land  or 
kind  of  real  property  within  their  borders,  but  there  was  nothing 
out  of  the  product  which  was  drawn  from  them.  So  true  is  tin* 
Mr.  Giwsbeck,  that  since  the  remonetization  of  Silver  the  goven 
has  found  itself  compelled  to  buy  as  much  Silver  in  the  London  i: 
as  in  America. 

And  besides,  were  the  United  States,  he  asked,  as  great  produc 
Silver  as  had  been  represented  !  Here  was  another  error  which  1i 
desired  to  rectify.  In  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  the  yield  of 
mines  in  the  United  States  had  been  four  times  as  great  as  that 
Silver  mines.  The  yield  of  the  Gold  mines  had,  it  was  true,  deer 
and  that  of  the  Silver  mines  increased  in  enormous  proportions, 
was  well  that  it  should  be  understood  that  in  the  great  ComsUx  1 
which  was  the  most  productive  of  all,  such  a  depth  had  nov 
reached  that  the  time  was  near  when  the  working  would  have  to  I 
pended,  unless  it  should  be  extremely  remunerative.  Now,  go«i 
and  other  persons  of  experience  had  observed  that  the  argent 
veins,  or  lodes,  in  many  of  the  mines  of  Nevada  had  shown  utn 
to  become  narrower  as  they  descend,  a  fact  which  gave  a  prospti 
gradual  decrease  of  the  production  of  silver.  Of  the  total  amori 
duced  in  the  last  year,  $39,000,000,  Nevada  had  furnished  fciNS.U 
There  remained  $13,000,000  for  all  the  other  mines.  It  was  \\ 
what  extent  the  yield  of  Silver  would  bo  restricted  in  the  United 
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when  Nevada  should  come  to  make  the  default  which  was  now  antici- 

The  remonetization  of  Silver  is,  therefore,  in  no  sense  an  enterprise 
undertaken  by  the  United  States  selfishly,  with  a  view  to  private 
profit;  nor  is  it  a  new  undertaking.  They  have  been  in  the  use  of  the 
two  metals  from  the  time  the  government  was  organized.  It  is  no  new 
.system  which  they  propose  to  establish;  it  is  the  old  system,  that  under 
which  they  have  long  lived  and  prospered,  to  which  they  are  returning. 
From  1792  to  the  day  when,  by  a  sort  of  inadvertence,  in  1873,  the  Sil- 
ver Standard  was  suppressed,  not  a  merchant,  not  a  banker,  not  a 
manufacturer,  not  an  establishment,  nor  an  interest  of  any  kind,  could 
be  cited  as  having  raised  any  objection  to  the  simultaneous  use  of  the 
two  metals.  Bimetallism  is,  therefore,  in  the  United  States  not  only  a 
tradition  of  the  law,  but  has  entered  deeply  into  the  habits  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

From  this  double  point  of  view  Mr.  Oroesbeck  then  presented  a  short 
historical  rfaumi  of  American  legislation. 

It  was  in  1792  that  the  first  coinage  law  was  passed,  and  by  this  law 
the  ratio  between  the  two  metals  was  fixed  at  1  to  15.  At  this  epoch 
neither  France  nor  her  monetary  allies  of  to-day  had  yet  established  the 
relation  of  1  to  15J.  In  1834-7  the  ratio  had  been  changed ;  in  place  of 
the  ratio  of  1  to  15  the  United  States  had  adopted  the  ratio  of  1  to 
1198,  or,  to  use  the  common  expression,  1  to  16.  This  ratio  was  main- 
tained until  1873.  Notwithstanding,  in  these  varying  phases  of  our 
monetary  history,  the  Silver  dollar  has  never  been  touched.  The  Gold 
coins  have  been  changed,  but  the  Silver  dollar  has  remained  such  as  it 
was  in  the  first  days  of  the  Eepublic. 

It  can,  therefore,  be  said  that  the  United  States  from  their  foundation 
to  the  present  day  have  always  had  the  same  Silver  Money.  The  coin 
whose  restoration  was  decided  upon  in  1878  is  not  a  new  coin ;  it  is  an 
ancient  coin  to  which  we  are  returning  because  it  embodies  an  ancient, 
favorite  policy. 

In  1873,  in  a  law  which  did  not  very  accurately  carry  out  its  purpose, 
8Qrer  was  made  to  disappear  through  inadvertence  rather  than  inten- 
tionally, by  an  omission  to  say  anything  about  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  Silver  Standard  was  found  to  have  been  suppressed.  The  example 
of  Germany  had  proved  contagious ;  no  newspaper  had  discussed  the 
question ;  public  opinion,  by  no  means  enlightened,  was,  so  to  speak, 
taken  unawares,  and  great  surprise  was  felt  when,  a  short  time  after  the 
lav  was  passed,  the  change  was  fully  perceived. 

In  1878,  the  legislator,  better  advised,  desired  to  re-establish  in  its 
integrity  the  traditional  money  system  of  the  United  States;  he  put 
Stiver  upon  the  footing  of  equality  with  Gold,  and,  in  order  the  better  to 
•com  for  the  fature  the  simultaneous  use  of  the  two  metals,  brought 
abunt  the  convocation  of  this  Conference.  The  law  which  has  been 
paoed  this  year  is  the  due  expression  of  public  opinion.    In  voting  it 
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Congress  has  shown  itself,  let  it  be  well  understood,  the  faithful  int 
preter  of  the  sentiments  and  of  the  wishes  of  the  American  peop 
Never  has  a  law  so  important  been  passed  by  a  majority  so  great 
that  which  passed  the  law  remonetizing  Silver. 

If,  added  Mr.  Groesbeck,  contrary  to  our  intention,  which  was 
treat  the  two  metals  on  the  footing  of  perfect  equality,  we  have  nev 
theless  limited  the  coinage  of  Silver,  this  was  on  our  side  a  mere  me 
ore  of  precaution  adopted  provisionally  on  account  of  the  condition 
the  market  of  the  metals  in  Europe  and  of  the  measures  taken  by  1 
States  of  the  Latin  Union. 

This  restriction  was  in  a  manner  imposed  upon  us  by  circumstanc 
but  the  Conference  will  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that,  although  limit 
the  coinage  of  Silver,  the  American  Legislature  decided,  in  article  t 
the  bill,  that  the  Executive  should  seek,  in  conference  with  other  g 
ernments,  the  means  by  the  aid  of  which  the  Coinage  of  Silver,  like  t 
of  Gold,  can  in  the  fixture  be  rendered  free. 

Mr.  Groesbeck  closed  in  proposing  to  the  Conference  to  pronou 
itself  on  the  two  following  propositions : 

I. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  this  assemby  that  it  is  not  to  be  desired  tha>t  Silver  should 
excluded  from  free  Coinage  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  of  America.  On 
contrary,  the  assembly  believe  that  it  is  desirable  that  the  unrestricted  Coinag 
Silver,  and  its  nse  as  Honey  of  unlimited  Legal  Tender,  should  be  retained  where  I 
exist,  and,  as  mr  as  practicable,  restored  where  they  have  ceased  to  exist. 

U. 

The  nse  of  both  Gold  and  Silver  as  unlimited  Legal-Tender  Money  may  be  * j 
adopted:  first,  by  equalizing  them  at  a  relation  to  be  fixed  by  international  uj 
ment ;  and,  secondly,  by  granting  to  each  metal  at  the  relation  fixed  equal  ten 
Coinage,  making  no  discrimination  between  them. 

Mb.  FBnton  presented  to  the  Conference  the  following  translatiu 
these  propositions: 

J 

La  Conference  est  d*avis  qn*il  n'ett  pas  desirable  que  le  me'tal  argent  soit  exel 
libre  monnayage  en  Europe  et  aux  £tats-Unts  d'Amerique^Ell©  croit,  au  coutr.iin 
sirable  que  le  libre  monnayage  de  1'argvnt  et  son  emploi  comme  monnaie  legal**  .4 
force  Uberatoire  Ulimitee,  soient  maintains  dans  les  pays  00  Us  existent  et,  av 
que  cela  pourra  se  (aire,  r&ablis  dans  ceux  on  lis  ont  cease*  dVxister. 

II. 

L'emploi  simultane*  de  Tor  et  de  I'argent,  comme  monnaie  legale  ayant  coots  i] 
to,  pent  etre  assure*  sans  inconvenient: 

lc.  En  les  mettant  sux  un  pied  d'egalite*  au  moyen  d*un  rapport  a  fixer  pox  eni 
international* 

9°.  En  adoptant  pour  chnqoe  mttal,  d?apr*a  le  rapport  fix**  das  condition*  *{ 
de  frappe,  sans  qu*il  soit  fiut  entre  eux  aaeu**  «««**~*iao. 
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p 

The  President  (Mr.  Say)  expressed  thanks  to  Mr.  Groesbeck  for 
the  explanations  which  he  had  given,  and  dwelt  upon  the  interest  which 
the  Conference  would  feel  in  learning  still  more  in  detail  the  motives 
which  had  determined  the  United  States  to  limit  the  Coinage  of  Silver 
Money. 


Goschen  expressed  the  desire  to  know  precisely  what  significa- 
tion was  to  be  attached  to  the  word  "  inadvertence,"  which  Mr.  Groes- 
beck made  use  of  in  saying  that  the  demonetization  of  Silver  in  the 
United  States  in  1873  had  been  a  surprise  to  the  public. 


Groesbeck  replied  that  by  "inadvertence"  he  meant  that  the 
American  people  had  never  been  asked  whether  they  wished  Silver  to 
remain  a  Legal  Tender ;  that  no  newspaper  had  called  attention  to  the 
change,  nor  had  any  Chamber  of  Commerce  or  Board  of  Trade  consid- 
ered or  recommended  it.  It  occurred  while  the  government  was  in  a 
state  of  suspension,  and  when  public  attention  was  not  sufficiently 
directed  to  the  subject 

Later,  when  the  measure  produced  results  of  which  no  notice  had 
been  given,  and  notably  to  take  away  from  the  country  the  use  of  a 
money  to  which  it  had  been  accustomed  from  the  first  day  of  its  exist- 
ence, public  opinion  showed  itself  justly  disturbed. 

The  movement  caused  a  searching  investigation  by  the  ablest  minds, 
fallowed  by  protracted  discussions  in  Congress  and  before  the  people. 
The  result  was  that  Silver  was  restored. 

Mil  Gibbs  asked  if  this  resolution  was  taken  without  preparatory  de- 
bate in  the  Congress  f 

Mb.Gkoesbeck  recognized  that  there  was  some  divergence  of  ideas, 
but  thought  he  was  right  in  insisting  on  the  fact  that  a  considerable 
number  of  members  of  Congress  had  confessed  to  him  that,  at  the  time 
the  decision  was  made  in  1873,  they  had  not  known  what  they  were 
doing.  As  to  the  question  proposed  by  the  President,  in  relation  to  the 
limitation  of  Coinage,  he  believed  he  could  affirm  that  the  decision  taken 
by  the  United  States  had  been  prompted  by  that  of  the  States  of  the 
Imtin  Union.  From  the  moment  that  the  countries  which  had  them- 
selves maintained  the  Double  Standard  shut  their  gates  to  Silver,  it 
became  necessary,  in  order  to  maintain  the  equilibrium,  not  to  open  wide 
those  of  the  American  Union,  but  to  hold  back  in  order  to  obtain  by 
international  agreement  the  restoration  of  Free  Coinage  in  all  countries 
at  the  same  time;  and  it  was  precisely  this,  added  the  American  Dele- 
gate, which  brought  us  here. 

Mb.  Feeb-Herzoo  remarked  that  long  before  the  Law  of  1873  Silver 
had  disappeared  from  circulation  in  the  United  States ;  the  actual  cir- 
culation consisted  of  Gold  and  Paper  Money.  During  the  long  period 
of  time  of  which  Mr.  Groesbeck  spoke,  from  1792  to  1873,  there  had  only 
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had  at  the  time  been  lecturing  on  Money,  and  occupied  a  chair  of  politi- 
cal economy,  was  not  aware  of  what  was  being  done,  and  he  presumed 
the  great  majority  of  his  fellow-citizens  were  equally  ignorant. 

Mb.  Goschen  thought  it  would  be  useful  to  ascertain  whether,  at  the 
time  the  law  had  been  passed,  Silver  was  or  was  not  falling. 

Mb.  W jbrn  recalled  the  fact  that  the  adoption  of  the  system  of  the 
Single  Gold  Standard  by  the  States  of  the  Scandinavian  Union  took 
place  in  May,  1873,  and  was  caused  by  the  iall  of  Silver. 

Mb.  Bboch  observed  that  the  fall  of  Silver  had  begun  to  show  itself 
about  the  month  of  November,  1872.  According  to  the  quotations,  the 
relative  price  of  the  two  metals  was  at  that  time  1  to  15.85.  The  fall 
was  more  marked  in  1873,  the  average  relation  during  the  year  being 
15.9L  It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  at  that  time  the  legal 
relation  of  the  metals  in  Coin  was  1  to  16,  and  consequently  Silver  was 
still  above  par  in  the  United  States,  although  already  depreciated  as  far 
as  the  States  of  the  Latin  Union  were  concerned,  their  bi-metallic  sys- 
tem resting  on  the  relation  of  1  to  15£. 

Mb.  Gboesbeck,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Feer-Herzog,  explained  that  if  up  to 
1S34  there  was  only  a  small  coinage  of  Silver,  it  was  because  Mexican  dol- 
lars and  Spanish  dollars  were  used  as  well  as  some  5  franc  pieces.  Half 
and  quarter  dollars  were,  moreover,  of  the  same  purity  as  the  dollar, 
and  that  likewise  tended  to  restrict  the  coinage  of  dollars.  Up  to  1873 
the  American  Silver  dollar  was  at  a  premium,  and  the  explanation  given 
by  the  American  authorities  for  the  demonetization  of  Silver  was  that 
it  was  better  to  have  gold,  not  on  account  of  the  relative  value  of  that 
metal,  but  on  account  of  other  advantages  which  led  to  the  preference. 

Mb.  Feer-Herzog  argued  that  in  1873  the  small  quantity  of  Silver 
which  may  have  remained  in  circulation  was  at  a  premium  as  compared 
with  Paper,  just  as  Gold  was,  but  it  could  not  be  said  that  Silver  was  at 
a  premium  per  »e  ;  it  was  only  at  a  premium  compared  with  Paper,  and 
not  as  compared  with  Gold. 

The  President  (Mr.  Say)  insisted  upon  the  question  which  he  had 
stated  at  the  opening  of  the  Conference,  namely :  Why  did  not  the  United 
State*,  in  restoring  the  Double  Standard,  permit  the  unlimited  Coinage 
of  Silver  as  well  as  that  of  Gold!  It  had  been  said  by  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Gtoeabeck  that  the  restriction  of  the  Coinage  of  Silver  by  the  Latin 
Union  had  supplied  a  motive  for  the  restriction  in  the  United  States;  but 
thb  view  did  not  seem  to  be  well  founded.  It  was  by  an  amendment  of 
the  law  that  a  limit  was  fixed  to  the  Coinage  of  Silver  dollars,  and  Mr. 
Say  felt  constrained  to  believe  that  this  amendment  was  a  mode  of  agree- 
ment, a  compromise  by  means  of  which  a  majority  could  be  obtained. 
The  influence  of  the  Latin  Union  seemed  to  have  counted  for  so  little  in 
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The  Conference  adopting  this  mode  of  procedure, 
The  President  (Mr.  Say)  requested  one  of  the  Secretaries  to  read 
the  propositions  of  the  Delegates  of  the  United  States. 

Mb.  Pirmez  desired  to  make  some  brief  remarks  upon  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  memorandum  presented  for  discussion.  It  consisted,  he 
observed,  of  various  propositions,  which,  taken  separately,  might  appear 
acceptable,  but  which  it  was,  at  the  same  time,  necessary  to  view  as  a 
whole. 

For  example,  there  is  certainly  no  reason  to  desire  that  Silver  should 
everywhere  be  deprived  of  its  function  as  Money,  for  which  its  nature 
renders  it  fit  So,  likewise,  if  one  considers  whether,  given  a  country 
with  a  monetary  system  based  on  Silver,  it  is  desirable  that  the  Coinage 
of  Silver  be  free  rather  than  controlled  by  the  State,  it  is  easy  to  admit 
that  freedom  is  better  than  constraint. 

But  it  is  not  in  this  isolated  form  that  the  propositions  are  presented 
to  us.  They  are  bound  together  and  formulated  in  their  relation  to  one 
point  supposed  to  be  admitted,  namely,  that  what  is  demanded  for  Sil- 
ver is  already  accorded  to  Gold.  The  proposition,  therefore,  amounts  to 
saying  that  it  is  advantageous  that  Gold  and  Silver  should  be  employed 
as  Money  simultaneously,  and  with  equal  freedom  of  Coinage.  Now, 
this  is  the  system  of  the  two  Money  Standards  in  its  full  extent,  and  in 
order  that  there  may  be  no  doubt  in  this  regard,  the  proposition  demands 
for  Silver,  as  it  assumes  for  Gold,  full  Legal-Tender  power.  To  declare 
that  it  is  desirable  that  all  countries  adopt  the  system  of  the  Two  Stand- 
ards, this  is,  in  essence,  the  proposition  upon  which  the  debate  opens. 

Mb.  Pibmbz  declares  that  the  country  which  he  has  the  honor  to  rep- 
resent cannot  do  otherwise  than  reject  this  proposition.  The  system  of 
the  Double  Standard  has  the  effect  to  organize  monetary  crises.  At  the 
present  moment  the  removal  of  the  restrictions  to  which  the  Double 
Standard  is  subjected,  in  those  countries  of  the  Latin  Union  which  have 
a  metallic  circulation,  would  have  for  its  immediate  result  to  give  enor- 
mous profits  to  speculators  in  the  metals,  by  enabling  them  to  withdraw 
Gold  and  replace  it  with  Silver  in  the  circulation. 

Cottht  Bubconi  saw  no  difficulty  in  the  Conference  pronouncing  it- 
self in  the  first  place,  on  the  question  of  principle,  namely :  Is  it  possi- 
ble to  establish  a  fixed  relation  between  Gold  and  Silver  T  This  question 
of  principle  once  settled,  if  it  be  decided  affirmatively,  the  moment  would 
have  then  arrived  for  an  examination  of  the  means  to  be  employed  to 
establish  such  a  ratio.  On  the  other  side,  does  bimetallism  offer  so  many 
disadvantages  that  it  can  be  said  that  mankind  have  made  a  mistake  in 
the  concurrent  use  of  the  two  metals  during  the  entire  course  of  the 
ages  f  Must  the  world  be  divided  into  two  camps  absolutely  separated 
from  each  other,  and  mankind  be  plunged  into  the  unknown  by  the  gen- 
eral adoption  of  a  system  of  exclusion  f  The  Delegate  of  the  Italian 
Government  was  opposed  to  such  a  plan. 
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Mr.  Brooh  explained  how,  in  his  view,  the  Doable  Standard  wai 
almost  always  an  ill-regulated  system.  In  reality,  he  said,  there  is  new 
a  Doable  Standard ;  one  of  the  metals  always  outweighs  the  other,  an< 
leaves  to  the  latter  a  merely  secondary  rdle  in  the  circulation.  It  is  2 
recognized  law  that  the  weaker  metal  drives  out  the  stronger,  so  that 
in  fact,  a  country  never  keeps  the  Double  Standard,  but  secures  increl 
an  alternative  standard.  Mr.  Broch  recognized  that  the  United  Stat*- 
had  a  great  interest  in  having  other  countries  make  equal  use  of  th 
two  metals  for  their  monetary  circulation  and  give  equally  to  both  th 
Legal-Tender  character. 

The  United  States  fear  that  if  the  States  still  subjected  to  the  rbj'nn 
of  Paper  Money  resume  specie  payments  with  the  Single  Gold  Stain! 
aid,  this  will  immediately  produce  the  double  consequence  of  augmeni 
ing,  in  a  high  degree,  the  value  of  Gold  and  of  depreciating  that  of  pnw 
nets  of  every  kind;  a  result  which,  from  their  point  of  view,  as  a  gmi 
producing  country,  and  as  a  great  debtor  State,  would  in  fact  prefer 
disadvantages.  The  United  States  have  a  heavy  debt,  and  it  must  t 
admitted  that  a  rise  of  Gold  would,  with  one  blow,  aggravate  the  wei^l 
of  this  debt. 

But  Mr.  Broch  observed  on  the  other  hand  that  if,  with  the  Douh 
Standard,  the  unlimited  Coinage  of  Silver  be  admitted,  as  the  T7nin 
States  demand,  it  is  also  to  be  feared  that  everywhere  the  price  of  i»r 
visions  and  of  the  necessaries  of  life  will  be  considerably  increase! 
which  is  another  evil,  and  a  far  more  serious  one  than  the  one  just  me 
tioned,  because  it  reaches  not  merely  the  proprietor  and  the  prodiu  < 
but  the  mass  of  consumers,  the  laborers,  petty  employes,  functionary 
all  those  who  receive  wages  or  fixed  incomes. 

After  the  discovery  of  the  mines  of  California  and  Australia,  Gu 
fell;  and,  thereupon,  in  consequence  of  the  necessity  of  paying  in  Ah 
in  Indo-China,  and  the  East,  for  the  raw  textile  materials  for  win 
Europe  manifested  an  extraordinary  demand,  an  upward  movement 
the  value  of  Silver  declared  itself.  That  metal,  at  that  time  in  £i\ 
request,  an  object  of  search,  commanded  a  premium;  but  this  preinhi 
never  exceeded  2  per  cent.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  the  development 
the  Silver  mines  and  the  demonetization  of  Silver  in  Germany  ha 
brought  about  a  fall  in  the  value  of  Silver  far  greater  and  more  pern 
nent;  a  fall  which,  besides,  is  merely  the  continuation  of  the  descent U 
path  of  this  metal  through  the  centuries.  In  fact,  said  Mr.  Brocli, 
one  can  easily  be  satisfied  by  casting  his  eye  over  the  picture  present 
at  the  first  session  (Exhibit  A,  first  session),  Silver  always  goes 
gradually  losing  its  value,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  moments  of  sU 
page,  or  even  an  accidental  rise.  It  seems  to  be  its  destiny  to  be  al  w;i 
falling. 

Mr.  Broch  maintained,  further,  that  if  a  ratio  between  Gold  anil  Sil  1 
should  be  adopted  and  fixed  internationally,  the  oscillations  which  iu*\\ 
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of  this  purely  conventional  relation,  must  take  place  in  their  real  values, 
and  the  fluctuations  of  the  metal  in  circulation,  must  cause  frequent  per- 
turbations in  foreign  trade.  In  his  view  the  system  of  the  Single  Gold 
Standard  offered  great  advantages.  Gold,  said  Mr.  Broch,  can  be  trans-  ? 
ported  much  more  easily  than  Silver.  The  relation  of  weight  is  at  present 
about  1  to  18  j  but  the  ratio  of  volume  is  1  to  30.  In  Europe,  and  in  a 
condition  of  our  civilization  like  the  present,  Gold  will,  therefore,  on  ac- 
count of  its  portability,  have  the  preference  for  the  ordinary  uses  of  life  as 
well  as  for  trade,  both  foreign  and  domestic.  With  Gold,  people  who  have 
the  good  sense  to  pay  all  their  purchases  in  cash  can  easily  gratify  this 
propensity.  A  man  can  carry  upon  his  person  a  considerable  sum  in 
Gold  without  inconvenience,  while  if  one  were  reduced  to  paying  every- 
thing in  Silver,  a  lady  could  not  go  into  a  shop  to  buy  a  dress  without 
taking  with  her  a  porter  to  carry  the  load  of  Silver  which  the  purchase 
of  this  simple  object  would  require  to-day.  Gold  alone  responds  to  the 
needs  of  an  active  circulation  and  of  an  advanced  civilization ;  it  is  be- 
come the  Money  of  all  peoples  that  are  progressing,  while  Silver  remains 
exclusively  the  Money  of  peoples  which  are  backward  or  stationary. 

If,  added  Mr.  Broch,  the  bi-metallic  system  by  some  impossible  com- 
bination of  circumstances  should  be  extended  in  Europe,  it  would  speedily 
bring  about  the  disappearance  of  Gold,  especially  in  small  states;  the 
slightest,  even  passing,  oscillation  in  the  value  of  the  two  metals  would 
suffice  to  drain  them  completely  of  the  metal  commanding  a  premium. 

Passing  to  another  order  of  ideas,  Mr.  Broch  affirmed  that  it  was  not 
so  much  the  lack  of  currency  as  the  organization  of  the  banks  and  the 
deplorable  condition  of  the  finances  of  the  different  nations  which  was 
responsible  for  the  fact  that  many  of  them  were  still  subject  to  the  regime 
of  Paper  Money.  The  United  States  thought  that  if  Russia,  Austria, 
and  Italy  should  adopt  the  Single  Gold  Standard  and  resume  specie 
payments,  Gold  would  increase  in  value  to  a  considerable  extent,  because 
they  would  require  a  great  quantity  of  it.  But,  according  to  Mr.  Broch, 
they  would  reqn  ire  infinitely  less  than  was  supposed.  Experience,  he 
mid,  had  proved  that  in  such  a  case  the  state  which  desires  to  replace 
its  paper  circulation  with  metal  or  convertible  notes  only  requires  for  the 
operation  a  sum  of  metal  equal  to  that  given  by  the  premium  of  Gold 
over  the  paper,  say  10  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  paper;  on  this  sub- 
ject Mr.  Broch  regarded  the  apprehension  of  the  United  States  as 
chimerical. 

The  system  of  the  Double  Standard,  which  they  praise,  would  have, 
fin  his  view,  another  disadvantage.  Even  if  all  the  states  of  Europe  came 
to  adopt  it,  as  the  United  States  demand,  there  would  always  be,  outside 
of  the  system,  great,  nay,  immense  countries,  such  as  China  and  India, 
which  would  remain  attached  by  inveterate  habit  to  the  Single  Standard 
of  Silver;  and  the  necessary  relations  of  commerce  between  them  and 
Burflpe,  varying  of  necessity  according  to  circumstances,  would  bring 
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about  a  continual  fluctuation  in  the  value  of  the  two  metals.  At  one 
time  it  would  be  necessary  to  export  Silver  when  the  balance  of  trade 
between  Europe  and  the  East  was  to  be  paid  in  Money  to  the  latter. 
%  There  would  be  then  a  premium  on  Silver  and  a  drain  upon  the  Token 
*  Money,  indispensible  to  retail  trade ;  but  presently,  if  the  balance  of  trade 
should  be  in  flavor  of  Europe,  Silver  would  return  to  inundate  the  market 
of  the  metals  in  Europe  and  raise  the  value  of  Gold.  Here  would  be  an 
incessant  cause  of  perturbations,  for  these  fluctuations  have  to-day  an 
importance  which  they  have  never  had  in  the  past.  At  no  epoch  has 
foreign  trade  assumed  the  proportions  it  has  to-day.  Commerce  with 
the  East,  especially  with  India,  with  those  great  reservoirs  of  men  where 
populations  are  numbered  by  hundreds  of  millions,  can  of  itself  cause,  in 
a  single  year,  considerable  displacements  of  specie,  while  domestic  com- 
merce more  generally  finds  at  home  and  within  itself  its  means  of 
exchange. 

Such  are  the  numerous  reasons  which  oppose  the  adoption  of  the 
propositions  of  the  United  States.  But,  added  Mr.  Broch,  does  this  im- 
ply that  the  states  which  have  not  a  metallic  circulation  would  not  do 
well  to  adopt  the  Double  Standard  as  a  transition  measure,  in  order  to 
attain  later  the  Single  Standard  of  Gold  f  Undoubtedly  not ;  but  such 
is  not  the  meaning  of  the  proposition  of  the  United  States.  Their  plan 
goes  very  much  further.  Mr.  Broch  remarked,  in  conclusion,  that  if  Nor- 
way was  enabled  with  ease,  and,  so.  to  speak,  at  once,  to  establish  the 
Single  Standard  of  Gold,  it  was  due  to  a  sort  of  forced  currency  given 
to  foreign  Gold  Coins,  and  also  because  the  sum  of  metal  required  was 
inconsiderable. 

Mr.  Baralis  observed  that  if  Mr.  Broch  and  the  other  Delegates 
who  understood  the  English  language  had  been  ahlfe  to  understand  the 
statement  which  had  been  made  in  English  by  Mr.  Groesbeck,  those 
among  the  Delegates  who  did  not  understand  English  were  still  at  the 
present  time  incapacited  from  taking  part  in  the  discussion.  It  would, 
in  his  view,  be  proper,  before  engaging  further  in  it,  to  wait  till  the 
translation  of  Mr.  Groesbeck's  speech  had  been  distributed,  according 
to  the  system  which  had  been  agreed  upon  at  the  first  session. 

The  President  (Mr.  Say)  was  likewise  of  opinion  that  the  thorough 
discussion  of  the  American  propositions  must  be  remitted  to  another 
session;  but,  without  entering  into  the  depths  of  the  question,  it  ap- 
peared to  be  a  good  thing  that  gentlemen  should  touch  upon  it  to-day. 
Still,  if  the  Conference  saw  any  inconvenience  in  prolonging  this  prelim- 
inary discussion,  he  declared  himself  ready  to  close  the  session. 

Mb.  de  Thoerner  was  desirous  of  explaining  clearly  that  all  he 
hould  say  in  the  Conference  would  be  said  in  his  own  name,  and  with- 
at  in  any  way  committing  his  government  to  any  opinion.  The  Bus- 
ian  Government,  although  feeling  it  necessary  to  reserve  its  decision 
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until  the  time  of  the  resumption  of  specie  payment,  accepted  the  invi- 
tation to  the  Conference  in  part  to  respond  to  the  desire  of  the  American 
Government  and  in  part  with  the  hope  of  gathering  precious  material 
in  the  labors  of  an  assembly  in  which  so  much  intelligence  and  learning 
were  united.  Having  made  this  statement,  Mr.  de  Thoerner  desired  to 
cite  two  facts  which  proved  how  difficult  it  is  in  the  matter  of  Money, 
by  means  of  laws  and  conventional  action,  to  produoe  an  effect  in  oppo- 
sition to  natural  forces. 

In  Bussia,  before  Paper  had  expelled  the  Metallic  Money,  there  was  a 
sufficiently  abundant  circulation  of  Gold  and  Silver,  although  the  Legal 
Standard  was  the  Silver  rouble.  These  two  metals,  being  received  alike 
in  the  public  offices,  had  an  equal  Legal-Tender  power  in  payment  be- 
tween individuals.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  this,  the  premium  on 
Gold  became  so  pronounced,  that  a  half-imperial  of  five  roubles  was 
worth  five  roubles  fifteen  kopeks,  a  premium  which  was  recognized  by 
the  government  itself,  and  at  that  time  the  fluctuations  of  Silver  were 
not  what  they  have  since  been.  In  1876  the  depreciation  of  Silver  be- 
came so  great  that  Paper  reached  a  premium  of  5  per  cent,  above  Silver, 
and  the  government  was  compelled  to  suspend  the  Coinage  of  Silver  for 
the  account  of  private  persons,  except  in  the  case  of  the  rouble  destined 
for  the  China  trade,  and  that,  too,  at  a  time  when  there  was  no  metallic 
circulation.  There  are  here  said  Mr.  de  Thoerner,  facta  which,  in  my 
view,  prove  how  opposed  it  is  to  the  very  nature  of  things  to  endeavor  to 
establish  a  fixed  relation  between  the  value  of  Gold  and  that  of  Silver. 

Mb.  be  Thoerner  also  reserved  the  right  to  lay  upon  the  table  of  the 
Conference  a  supplementary  note,  explaining  the  causes  which  led  the 
Russian  Government  to  suspend  the  Coinage  of  Silver  roubles. 

Mr.  FEER-HERZoa  said  he  would  not  enter  into  the  real  merits  of 
the  question.  I  desire,  merely,  he  said,  to  have  it  clearly  understood 
what  is  the  real  significance  of  the  two  propositions  of  the  United  States, 
which  aim  at  the  re-establishment  of  the  Double  Standard  and  the  free 
Coinage  of  Silver.  The  question  is  whether  the  entire  universe  is  about 
to  adopt  the  Double  Standard,  and  admit  not  only  the  unlimited  Coin- 
age of  Siver,  but  the  fixing  of  an  international  ratio  between  the  two 
metals.  It  is  this  which  makes  the  novelty  of  the  present  discussion. 
The  re-establishment,  rehabilitation,  of  Silver  has  been  mentioned.  But 
in  the  mind  of  no  one  has  there  ever  been  any  question  of  excluding 
80ver  from  circulation.  No  one  ever  had  that  intention,  and  it  is  not 
this  which  separates  the  bi-metallists  and  the  mono-metallists.  Silver 
will  always  be  a  monetary  metal.  The  true  question  laid  down  is  this : 
Is  it  desirable  to  adopt  the  Double  Standard  everywhere  f .  Or  is  it 
better  to  maintain  the  present  condition  of  things  T  that  is  to  say,  to 
continue  to  have  here  states  with  the  Gold  Standard,  there  states  with 
the  Silver  Standard,  and  elsewhere  states  with  the  Double  Standard  f 

In  this  matter,  and  to  treat  the  question  from  an  elevated  point  of 
view,  Mr.  Feer-Herzog  congratulates  himself  at  seeing  as  members  of 
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this  Conference  the  representatives  of  a  state  which  is  at  the  same  time  a 
kingdom  of  Gold  in  Europe  and  a  grand  empire  of  Silver  in  Asia.  Their 
opinions  will  be  received  with  the  profonndest  interest  As  for  himself, 
on  the  field  of  discussion  as  it  had  been  defined,  he  found  himself  in  dis- 
accord with  the  American  Delegates.  He  thought  that  the  states 
ought  to  remain,  respectively,  as  compared  with  each  other,  what  they 
have  been  up  to  the  present  time,  and  he  declared  himself  opposed  to 
the  establishment  of  an  international  relation  between  the  two  metals. 

Count  Busconi  was  of  opinion  that,  in  consideration  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  questions  which  were  about  to  be  discussed  in  the  Confer- 
ence, it  would  be  extremely  desirable  that  Germany  be  represented. 
He  asked,  therefore,  if  it  would  not  be  possible  that  an  invitation  be 
addressed  in  this  sense  to  the  German  Government, 

The  President  (Mr.  Say)  observed  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  had,  without  doubt,  invited  Germany,  and  that  it  was 
much  to  be  regretted  that  the  Conference  should  be  deprived  of  the 
light  which  Delegates  of  that  power  might  have  contributed  to  the 
discussion. 

Mr.  Jagerschmtdt  remarked  that  if  the  Conference  were  apprised 
of  the  terms  of  the  answer  made  by  Germany  to  the  invitation  of  the 
United  States,  it  would  be  in  condition  to  appreciate  whether  it  could 
profitably  give  effect  to  the  suggestion  of  Count  BusconL 

Mr.  Fenton  had  not  in  his  possession  the  correspondence  exchanged 
on  this  subject  between  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  that 
of  Germany.  He  did  not  recall  with  precision  the  terms  of  the  response 
made  by  Germany ;  but  he  thought  he  could  safely  say  that  there  was 
nothing  in  that  response  which  need  preclude  the  Conference  from  real- 
izing the  desire  expressed  by  the  chief  Delegate  of  Italy. 

Mr.  Goschen  observed  that  the  German  Government  might,  perhaps, 
cause  itself  tb  be  represented  at  the  Conference  under  the  same  condi- 
tions and  reservations  as  the  English  Government ;  that  is  to  say,  in  ex* 
pressing  the  resolution  to  remain  firmly  attached  to  its  system  of  the 
Gold  Standard,  and  in  giving  to  its  Delegates  instructions  similar  to 
those  which  were  received  by  the  English  Delegates.  Such  a  participa- 
tion in  the  Conference,  without  binding  Germany  in  any  way,  might  be 
as  useful  to  her  as  it  would  be  to  the  English  Government*  regarded 
from  the  point  of  view  of  information.  It  is,  added  the  English  Dele- 
gate,  the  prospect  of  this  benefit,  but  chiefly  a  consideration  for  its 
monetary  interests  in  India,  that  decided  that  government  to  partici- 
pate in  this  reunion.  Although  having  nothing  to  change,  and  desiring 
to  change  nothing  in  its  monetary  system  in  Europe,  it  considered 
that  on  account  of  its  interests  in  Asia,  where  the  Standard  of  Silver  is 
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in  vigor,  it  ought  not  to  remain  a  stranger  to  debates  in  which  the 
situation  of  Silver  as  Money  would  be  under  discussion. 

Count  Rusconi  urged  that  effect  be  given  to  his  suggestion,  and 
added  that  the  same  interest  which  had  before  decided  England  to  ac- 
cept the  invitation  of  the  United  States  might  to-day  induce  Germany 
to  receive  favorably  the  invitation  of  the  Conference. 

Mb.  Jagerschmtdt  said  that  if  the  Conference  should  adopt  the  prop- 
osition of  Count  Eusconi,  as  it  seemed  inclined  to  do,  an  extract  of  the 
Journal  might  be  communicated  to  the  German  Government,  containing 
the  discussion  which  had  just  taken  place,  and  expressing,  in  the  name 
of  all  the  Delegates,  the  desire  of  which  Count  Eusconi  had  made  him- 
self the  interpreter. 

The  Conference  decided  that  this  communication  should  be  made  by 
its  President. 

The  session  closed  at  4J  p.  m. 
S.  Ex.  58 3 
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ETHIBIT  JLS 

A  STATEMENT  OF  THE  CURRENCY  SY8TEM8  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM, 

ITS  COLONIES  AND  DEPENDENCIES. 

Gold  is  the  only  standard  metaL 

The  metal  coined  U  .916  fine,  UH  pure  Gold  and  &  alloy. 

The  Coins  are  sovereigns  and  half-sovereigns.  (There  is  also  a  5-eovereign  piece, 
but  it  U  not  in  circulation.) 

The  sovereign,  representing  the  pound  sterling,  contains  113.001  grains  (7.3225 
grammes)  of  pure  Gold,  or  123.27447  grains  (7.98805  grammes)  of  Standard  Gold. 

The  half-sovereign  precisely  the  half  of  the  above. 

Sovereigns  and  half-sovereigns  are  Legal  Tender  to  any  amount,  provided  that  the 
pieces  be  not  worn  below  122.5  grains  and  61.125  respectively. 

Below  these  weights  they  may  be  refused,  and  the  Bank  of  England  cuts  all  such 
light  Coins  tendered  to  it,  and  receives  them  only  as  so  much  Standard  Gold. 

The  loss  on  light  Gold  Coin  is  thus  borne  by  the  public. 

Every  person  is  entitled  to  bring  Gold  to  the  Mint  for  Coinage,  and  to  receive  it 
hack  in  his  turn,  cut  into  Coins  stamped  with  the  proper  die  as  a  certificate  of  due 
weight  and  fineness  at  the  rate  of  £3. 17.  lOy  per  ounce  troy  (grammes  31.1035)  of 
Standard  Gold,  that  is  to  say  1869  sovereigns  for  40  pounds  troy  of  Standard  Gold. 

If  the  Gold  so  brought  to  the  Mint  is  higher  or  lower  than  the  Standard,  the  Mint 
adds  alloy  or  fine  Gold,  for  the  account  of  the  owner,  as  it  is  needed  to  bring  it  down 
to  the  Standard  or  to  bring  it  up. 

The  Bank  of  England  is  by  law  obliged  to  receive  all  Gold  brought  to  it  by  the  pub- 
lic, paying  for  it  immediately  at  the  rate  of  £3. 17. 9  per  ounce  Standard. 

The  difference  of  three  half-pence  per  ounce  compensates  the  bank  for  the  loss  of  in- 
terest between  the  date  of  its  bringing  the  Gold  to  the  Mint  and  the  date  of  receiving 
it  again  in  the  form  of  Coin,  and  gives  it  also  a  small  profit  by  way  of  brokerage  for 
Us  trouble, 

"This  document  was  presented  and  first  printed  in  English;  a  French  translation 

added  in  the  Official  Journal. 
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►  of  a  sovereign. 


Copper. 


The  public  finds  that  its  own  loss  in  interest  and  expenditure  in  the  operation,  were 
It  to  take  Gold  to  the  Mint,  would  be  more  than  three  half- pence ;  consequently  by 
far  the  greatest  part  of  the  Gold  coined  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  taken  to  the  Mint 
by  the  Bank  of  England. 

Th«  Silver  and  Copper  Coinage  is  only  "token"  or  representative  money,  metallic 
notes f  so  to  speak,  for  parts  of  a  sovereign. 

'  The  crown  or  five  shilling  piece  represents.  -  .one  quarter    ' 
Half  crown  (two  shillings  and  sixpence)  .  ..one  eighth 

Florin  (two  shillings) one  tenth 

Shilling one  twentieth 

Six-penny  piece one  fortieth 

Groat,  or  four-penny  piece  (no  longer  coined)  one  sixtieth 

Three-penny  piece oneeightieth 

Penny one  two  hundred  and  fortieth 

Half-penny one  four  hundred  and  eightieth 

Farthing one  nine  hundred  and  sixtieth    . 

(There  arc  also  coined  Silver  pennies  and  two-penny  pieces,  but  they  are  not  in  gen- 
eral circulation.) 

The  Silver  Coinage  is  a  Legal  Tender  to  the  amount  of  forty  shillings  only. 

Tho  copper  Coinage  is  Legal  Tender  to  the  amount  of  one  shilling. 

The  Silver  to  be  coined  is  of  .925 or  f  J  fine ;  and  one  troy  pound,  costing  52}  shillings 
at  the  present  market  price,  is  coined  into  66  shillings,  a  sum  fixed  when  the  price  wiw 
normally  about  60  shillings. 

The  material  of  the  copper,  or  rather  bronze,  Coinage  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
French  copper  Coinage.  One  pound  avoirdupois  is  coined  into  48  pence.  The  same 
quantity  is  coined  into  80  half-pence  or  into  160  farthings. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  beyond  the  cost  of  making  the  subsidiary  Coins,  a  considerable, 
seigniorage  is  charged  on  both  Silver  and  copper,  which  contributes  toward  the  cost  ot 
coining  tho  sovereigns,  and  of  replacing  the  Silver  Coinage,  which  is  withdrawn  from 
circulation  so  soon  as  any  pieces  are  so  worn  by  use  that  neither  efflgy  or  legend  an 
distinguishable. 

BRITISH  INDIA. 

In  British  India  the  Silver  rupee  Is  the  Standard  of  value,  and  its  subdivisions  nr«i 
a  half  rupee,  a  quarter  rupee,  and  an  eighth  of  a  rupee.  The  weight  of  the  rape*  h 
180  troy  grains,  and  it  is  to  contain  165  grains  of  fine  Silver  and  15  grains  of  allo\  , 
Its  subdivisions  are  of  proportionate  weight,  and  of  tho  same  Standard  of  \i  of  lin<j 
Silver  and  1  of  alloy. 

The  rupee  and  half  rupee  are  Legal  Tender  in  payment,  provided  the  Coins  ha\ •« 
not  lost  more  than  two  per  cent,  in  weight,  and  have  not  been  clipped,  or  filed,  or  do 
baaed,  or  diminished,  otherwise  than  by  use. 

The  quarter  rupee  and  eighth  of  a  rupee  are  Legal  Tender  only  for  fractions  of  t 
rupee. 

The  Gold  Coins  are  a  mohur  or  15-rupee  piece,  a  10-rupee  piece  equal  to  two-third  1 
of  a  mohur,  a  5-rupee  piece  equal  to  one-third  of  a  mohur,  and  a  double  mohur  or;V 
rupee  piece. 

The  weight  of  the  mohur  is  1H0  troy  grains,  and  it  is  to  contain  165  grains  of  tun 
Gold  and  15  grains  of  alloy.  Tho  other  Gold  Coins  are  to  be  of  proportionate  weigh  I 
and  of  the  same  fineness. 

No  Gold  Coin  is  a  Legal  Tender  in  payment. 

Tho  copper  Coins  are  a  double  pice  or  half  anna,  a  pice  or  quarter  anna,  a  half-picj 
or  one-eighth  of  an  anna,  a  pie  or  one-third  of  a  pice,  or  one-twelfth  of  an  auna.  Tin 
weight  of  tho  double  pice  is  to  be  200  troy  grains,  and  the  other  Coins  of  proportion 
ate  weight. 

The  copper  Coins  are  Legal  Tender  only  for  fractions  of  a  rupee. 

Tho  Government  Mints  of  Calcutta  and  Bombay  are  open  for  the  receipt  of  Gold  tiiu 
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Silver  bullion  and  Coin,  and  the  public  can  have  their  Gold  and  Silver,  when  ascer- 
tained to  be  of  standard  fineness,  coined,  subject  to  a  duty  of  1  cent  on  the  produce  of 
Gold  and  2  cents  on  the  produce  of  Silver,  a  melting  charge  being  also  made  of  one- 
fourth  per  raille  on  Gold  bullion  and  Coin,  and  of  one  per  nrille  on  Silver  bullion  and 
Coin. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  discoveries  of  Gold  in  California,  Gold  mohurs  were  received 
at  the  Government  treasuries  in  payment  of  revenue;  and  for  a  short  time,  after  the 
increased  production  of  Gold,  as  they  were  not  Legal  Tender  and  were  not  applied  for 
by  the  public,  they  accumulated  in  the  Government  treasuries.  A  notification  was 
accordingly  issued  by  the  Government  of  India  that  from  the  1st  January,  ltv3,  no 
Gold  Coius  would  be  received  except  by  the  Mints  for  Coinage. 

Subsequently,  in  1864,  the  Government  of  India  was  desirous  of  bringing  the  sover- 
eign into  use  as  part  of  the  currency  of  India,  and  a  notification  was  issued  that  sov- 
ereigns and  half-sovereigns  would  be  received  as  equivalent  to  10  and  5  rupees  re- 
spect! vely,  but  higher  prices  being  obtainable  in  the  bazaars,  none  were  tendered  at 
the  Government  treasuries.  In  1868  the  government  notified  that  sovereigns  and  half- 
sovereigns  would  be  received  as  equivalent  to  rupees  10,  aunas  4  (rupees  10.20)  and 
rupees  5,  annas  2  (rupees  5.125)  respectively,  but  that  notification  was  also  inopera- 
tive, tho  bazaar  prices  being  higher. 

Up  to  the  present  date  no  further  steps  have  been  taken  by  the  government  for 
bringing  sovereigns  into  use. 

COLONIES. 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand  upon  what  principle  the  different  systems  of  currency 
which  prevail  in  the  several  colonies  have  arisen,  unless  it  is  known  that,  under  the 
policy  formerly  pursued,  the  fiiitish  Government  endeavored  to  extend  the  currency 
law  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  all  its  colonies  and  do])endencies.  But  as  it  was  int- 
p*«mihle  immediately  to  expel  the  Coins  which  were  already  in  use  (in  most  cases  tho 
old  Spanish  Gold  doubloonB  and  Silver  dollars)  it  was  found  necessary  to  legalize 
the*c  Coins  concurrently  with  sterling  currency,  and  thus  to  establish  a  Double  .Stand- 
ard. 

Experience,  howevef,  proved  that,  although  British  currency  was  well  adapted  for 
some  colonies,  it  was  impossible  to  force  the  currency  law  of  the  United  Kingdom  upon 
the  Silver-using  couutries  of  the  East,  or  upon  small  military  settlements  in  foreign 
parte,  snch  as  Hong-Kong,  Gibraltar,  or  British  Honduras.  The  policy  followed  in  later 
years  has,  therefore,  been  to  adopt  the  Single  Silver  Standard  for  the  colonies  situated 
in  that  part  of  tho  world  in  which  the  use  of  Silver  prevails  j  and,  in  military  settle- 
ment*, to  accept  the  currency  of  the  nation  by  which  they  are  surrounded. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  details  that  this  policy  has  not  yet  been  thor- 
ooglily  carried  out  in  some  of  the  less  important  colonies. 

The  currency  of  the  following  colonies  is  based  upon  a  single  Gold  Standard  r 
Malta,  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Natal,  Australian  Colonies  and  New  Zealand, 
Qubaltaa,  Dominion  of  Canada,  Newfoundland. 

newfoundland. 

The  Gold  Coins  of  tho  United  States,  as  well  as  the  old  Spanish  doubloons,  are  rated! 
lor  circulation,  concurrently  with  British  Gold  Coins,  at  their  intrinsic  value. 

Silver  dollars  containing  373  grains  troy  of  pure  silver,  and  their  subdivision^  as. 
lreD  as  British  Silver  Coins,  are  legal  tender  up  to  $10 ;  bronze  Coins  up  to  £>  cents. 

Account*  are  kept  in  dollars  and  cents,  the  unit  being  an  imaginary  dollar,  of  which. 
are  equal  to  1,000  United  States  Gold  dollars,  aud  4-0  to  1,000  sovereigns. 

MALTA. 

The  legal  currency  of  this  colony  is  exclusively  sterling ;  the  Coins  are  supplied 
the  Royal  Mint. 
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CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE,  NATAL,  AND  THE  TRANSVAAL. 

Here  the  legal  currency  is  also  sterling ;  Gold  being  supplied  either  from  England 
or  from  Australia,  and  Silver  subsidiary  Coins  from  the  Royal  Mint.  Bronze  tokens 
are  rare.  British  Coins  will  no  doubt  soon  find  their  way  into  the  newly  annexed 
district  of  the  Transvaal,  where  only  Paper  has  hitherto  been  in  circulation. 

AUSTRALIAN  COLONIES  AND  NEW  ZEALAND. 

The  legal  currency  of  all  these  colonies  is  sterling ;  there  are  two  Mints,  at  Mel- 
bourne, in  Victoria,  and  Sydney,  in  New  South  Wales,  which  are  open  for  the  Coinage 
of  Gold.  The  Coins  struck  at  these  Mints  are  Legal  Tender  in  Great  Britain,  and  in 
all  colonies  where  British  Gold  is  legally  current. 

The  subsidiary  Coins  required  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  supplied  from  the 
Royal  Mint. 

GIBRALTAR. 

In  1872,  Spanish  Coins  wore  made  the  sole  legal  currency  of  this  colony,  but  as  tho 
British  Governmeut  was  not  willing  to  countenance  a  Double  Standard,  the  Gold 
Doblon  d'Isabel,  of  -fr  fineness,  and  of  a  minimum  weight  of  128.7  grains  (98  of  which 
are  intrinsically  equal  to  £100),  was  taken  as  the  unit,  and  the  dollars  and  other  sub- 
sidiary Coins  were  only  made  Legal  Tender  to  a  limited  amount. 

As  the  Spanish  Government  has  now  adopted  the  currency  of  the  Latin  Union 
(although  without  entering  the  convention),  it  will  be  necessary  to  alter  the  law  in 
•Gibraltar  and  to  substitute  tho  Gold  Alfonso  or  25-peseta  piece  containing  124.446 
grains  of  rv  fineness  (the  peseta  being  equal  to  the  franc  or  lira,  and  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  Alfonso  being  nearly  19.10)  for  the  Doblon  d'lsabel,  which  is  now  in 
process  of  demonetization.     The  subject  is  under  the  consideration  of  the  Treasury. 

DOMINION  OF  CANADA. 

The  Gold  dollar,  containing  25.8  grains  of  -ft  fineness,  and  23.22  grains  of  fine  Gold, 
.is  the  unit,  accounts  being  kept  in  dollars,  cents,  and  mills. 

The  sovereign  is  Legal  Tender  for  $4.S6f. 

Tho  Gold  eagle  of  the  United  States  for  $10,  and  its  multiples  and  subdivisions  pro- 
portionately. 

Any  other  foreign  Gold  Coin  may  be  made  Legal  Tender,  at  its  intrinsic  value,  by  a 
jproclamatiou  issued  by  the  governor-general. 

Silver  Coins  are  Legal  Tender  up  to  $10. 

Copper  and  bronze  up  to  25  cents. 

The  currency  of  the  Dominion  consists  almost  entirely  of  Paper,  with  a  subsidiary 
token  Coinage,  tho  supplies  of  Canadian  8ilver  which  are  sent  out  from  the  Royal 
.Mint  being  sufficient  for  internal  circulation.  This  subsidiary  Coinage  is  of  tho  same 
fineness  as  in  the  United  Kingdom,  viz,  }$. 

Large  reserves  of  British  and  United  States  Gold  are  kept  by  the  banks;  but  very 
little  American  and  still  less  British  Gold  is  in  circulation. 

The  currency  of  the  following  colonies  is  based  upon  a  Single  Silver  Standard: 

Hong-Kong. 

Straits  Settlements. 

Ceylon. 

.Mauritius. 

hong-kong. 

Since  1862  the  Mexican  dollar,  or  other  Silver  dollar  of  equivalent  value,  lias  been 
the  sole  unlimited  Legal  Tender  in  Hong-Kong.  The  colony  has  a  subsidiary  Coinage 
-of  its  own  (sent  out  from  the  Royal  Mint),  the  Silver  tokens  being  Legal  Tender  up  t<j 
$2  and  the  bronze  up  to  $1. 

The  Mexican  dollar  is  supposed  to  contain  416  grains  of  Silver,  of  -f0  fineness ;  and 
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consequently  374.4  grains  of  fine  Silver ;  trat  in  1873  a  somewhat  heavier  dollar  came 
into  circulation.  From  assays  made  at  the  Royal  Mint,  it  appears  that  the  Coinage 
weight  of  the  Mexican  dollar  is  now  417.48  grains,  containing,  therefore,  375.732  grains 
of  fine  8ilver. 

A  Mint  was  established  at  Hong-Kong  in  1862,  to  coin  dollars  equivalent  in  valne 
to  Mexican,  bat  was  abandoned  in  1869,  on  account  of  the  expense  entailed  on  the 
colony. 

The  community  having  expressed  a  desire  that  the  United  8tates  trade-dollar  should 
be  legalised,  the  treasury  have  stated  that  they  will  offer  no  objection,  but  have  pointed 
ous  that  some  difficulty  may  arise  from  the  fact  that  payments  of  large  sums  are  in 
practice  made  by  weight  instead  of  tale,  and  that  the  trade-dollar  contains  420  grains, 
and  is  therefore  from  2£  to  3  per  cent,  heavier  than  the  average  Mexican  dollar. 

Owing,  however,  to  the  Mint  charge  recently  imposed  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, the  importation  of  trade-dollars  has  greatly  decreased. 

STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS. 

Under  a  proclamation  issued  in  1875,  the  United  States  trade-dollar,  and  the  Japan- 
ese yen  (now  coined  of  the  same  weight  as  the  United  States  trade),  were  made  Legal 
Tender  as  well  as  the  Mexican.  Otherwise  the  currency  is  similar  to  that  of  Hong- 
Kong. 

CEYLON. 

Since  1869,  the  East  Indies  rupee  of  180  grains  of  fi  fineness  (165  grains  of  fine 
Silver),  with  its  Silver  subdivisions  of  one-half,  one-quarter,  and  one-eighth,  has  been 
the  sole  unlimited  Legal  Tender.  The  subsidiary  bronze  Coinage  is  Legal  Tender  up 
to  half  a  rupee. 

MAURITIUS. 

The  disturbed  state  of  the  currency  in  this  island,  where  a  Double  Standard  pre- 
vailed, was  reformed  in  1876,  when  the  rupee  was  adopted  as  the  unit  of  value,  and 
the  currency  was  assimilated  to  that  of  Ceylon,  except  that  any  new  Silver  and  bronze 
subsidiary  Coinage,  which  may  be  introduced,  will  be  Legal  Tender  up  to  five  rupees. 
Such  tokens  will  be  struck  at  the  Royal  Mbit. 

WEST  INDIAN  COLONIES. 

The  Coins  in  circulation  in  the  West  Indies  (excepting  in  British  Honduras  and  the 
Bahamas)  consist  entirely  of  British  token  Silver,  which  may  be  tendered  to  an  unlimited 
amount.  The  history  which  has  brought  about  this  result  is  somewhat  complicated, 
but  briefly  it  may  be  stated  that  in  these  colonies,  up  to  a  recent  date,  a  Double  Stand- 
ard existed,  the  Gold  doubloon  at  64#.,  the  Silver  dollar  at  4#.  2d.,  as  well  as  United 
8tates  Gold  (the  eagle  at  41*.  — ),  being  Legal  Tender,  concurrently  with  sterling 
coin*  Gold  becoming  overvalued  under  this  system,  dollars  entirely  disappeared ;  and 
no  limitation  having  been  placed  on  the  Tender  of  British  Silver  Coin,  it  gradually  be- 
came the  only  currency  of  the  colonies.  It  is  obvious  that  it  is  to  the  advantage  of 
the  banks  to  keep  up  this  system,  which  gives  them  an  entire  command  over  the 
exchanges ;  and  they  have  hitherto  defeated  several  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  treas- 
ury to  induce  the  colonies  to  accept  the  40«.  limit  which  is  the  law  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

During  the  late  fall  in  the  value  of  Silver,  dollars  (the  only  intrinsic  Silver  Coin  of 
the  colony)  became  overvalued  as  compared  with  Gold  and  with  British  token  Silver, 
which  of  course  possesses  the  same  value  as  Gold ;  and  importations  of  dollars  (which 
could  be  purchased  In  London  at  prices  considerably  under  4*.,  and  issued  in  the  col- 
ony as  4a,  2JL)  commenced. 

The  colonies  were  alarmed  at  the  introduction  of  a  Coin  which  had  become  un- 
known, and,  after  application  to  the  Imperial  Government,  were  allowed  to  demone- 
tise the  dollar,  and  thus  a  Single  Gold  Standard  was  established  in  the  West  India 
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Islands  and  British  Guiana.  But  there  being  no  limitation  on  the  Tender  of  British 
Silver,  the  currency  in  fact  restB  upon  a  token  Coinage  instead  of  on  Gold ;  and  a  cir- 
cular has  been  addressed  to  the  several  governors  pointing  out  the  evils  of  the  present 
system,  and  recommending  that  the  currency  law  should  be  assimilated  to  that  of  the 
United  Kingdom  by  the  adoption  of  the  40*.  limit  to  the  Tender  of  the  token  Coinage. 
It  may  be  added  that  Jamaica  has  a  subsidiary  nickel  Coinage  supplied  from  the 
Royal  Mint;  the  natives  objecting  to  bronze  coins. 

BRITISH  HONDURAS. 

The  history  of  the  currency  of  this  colony  is  very  curious ;  but  for  the  present  it 
trill  suffice  to  state  that,  although  the  legal  currency  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Wl^t 
Indies  before  the  dollar  was  demonetized  in  1876,  yet  as  British  Honduras  is  a  small 
settlement,  surrounded  by  Silver-using  countries,  the  circulation  consists  almost  en- 
tirely of  the  dollar  of  the  Central  American  republics  and  United  States. 

This  case  is  also  under  the  consideration  of  the  treasury ;  and  it  has  been  suggest*  d 
that  a  Single  Silver  Standard  would  be  best  suited  to  the  requirements  of  a  country  iu 
which  practically  no  Gold  circulates. 

BAHAMAS. 

This  is  another  Colony  in  which  the  currency  law  of  the  West  Indies  before  the  de- 
monetization of  the  dollar  nominally  exists,  but,  owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  island*. 
to  the  United  States,  the  circulation  consists  almost  entirely  of  the  coins  of  that  coun- 
try. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  Turk's  and  Caicos  Islands. 

WE6T  AFRICAN  SETTLEMENTS  AND  COLD  COAST. 

8tcrling  coins  are  Legal  Tender  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  concurrently  with  Gold 
doubloons,  Silver  dollars,  French  Gold  and  Silver,  United  States,  Spanish,  and  Portu- 
guese Gold,  &c. 

Rock  Gold  and  Gold  dust  is  generally  received  at  ft  72a.  per  ounce. 

SAINT  HELENA. 

The  legal  currency  of  this  island  consists  of  sterling  Coins,  with  Gold  doubloons  at 
64  and  Silver  dollars  at  4«.  2(7. 

Note. — It  may  be  added  that  in  those  colonies  which  have  a  subsidiary  Coinage  of 
their  own,  circulating  only  within  the  colony,  the  Royal  Mint  charges  only  the  actual 
expenses  of  producing  the  token  Coins,  and  tho  profit  mils  to  the  colonial  treasun . 
But  as  regards  those  colonics  which  have  adopted  the  currency  of  the  United  King- 
dom in  its  entirety,  the  profit  on  the  issue  of  subsidiary  Coins  of  necessity  remains  iu 
the  imperial  exchequer. 

G.-J.  G08CHEN. 
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EXHIBIT    B. 
NOTE  ON  THE  MONEY  SYSTEM  OP  THE  NETHEKLANDS  AND  COLONIES. 

The  Coins  which  have  an  unlimited  paying  power  are  the  same  in  the  Netherlands 
«nd  in  the  colonies.    They  are  of  Silver  and  Gold. 

The  Silver  coins  are  the  pieces  of  2  florins  50  cents,  of  1  florin,  and  of  50  cents. 
They  contain  9^.450  of  fine  Silver  per  florin. 

In  Gold  there  is  only  the  piece  of  10  florins,  containing  0«T.6048  of  fine  Gold  per 
florin.    The  relation  of  value  between  the  two  metals  is  therefore  1  to  15.G25. 

The  fractional  Money,  which  is  different  in  the  Netherlands  and  in  the  colonies,  con- 
sists only  of  pieces  of  25  cents  and  under. 

The  Coinage  of  Silver— formerly  free  as  to  pieces  of  2  florins  50  cents,  of  1  florin,  and 
of  50  cents — has,  for  some  years,  been  wholly  reserved  to  the  government.  The  Coin- 
age of  Gold  is  free. 

There  have  been  coined  in  Silver,  pieces  of  2  florins  50  cents,  of  1  florin,  and  of  CO 
cents,  the  fabrication  of  which  dates  from  the  Monetary  Law  of  1839,  401  millions  of 
florins. 

A  large  quantity  of  this  has  been  melted  down  in  the  colonies  for  the  requirements 
of  jewelry. 

In  Gold  pieces  of  10  florins,  the  fabrication  of  which  dates  only  from  the  law  of  the 
6th  of  June,  1975,  there  have  been  coined  68  millions  of  florins. 

The  metallic  stock  in  the  Netherlands,  excluding  the  fractional  Money,  but  including 
the  ingots  and  foreign  Coins  in  the  possession  of  the  Netherlands  Bank,  may  be  esti- 
mated at  133  millions  of  florins  in  Silver  and  74  millions  of  florins  in  Gold. 

In  the  colonies  no  estimate  of  the  metallic  stock  is  possible. 

The  value  of  Money,  as  manifested  by  the  price  of  the  metals  and  the  rates  of  ex- 
change on  foreign  countries,  is  regulated,  as  well  in  the  colonies  as  in  the  Netherlandj, 
not  upon  the  basis  of  the  Silver  contained  in  the  pieces  of  2  florins  50  cents,  of  1  florin, 
and  of  50  cents,  but  upon  the  Gold  contained  in  the  pieces  of  10  florins. 

W.  C.  MEES. 

August  16, 187a 
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EXHIBIT  C. 

List  of  the  Document*  and  Treatises  on  the  Monetary  Question,  laid  upon  the  table  of  the 

Conference  by  Mr.  Fenton. 

No.  1.  Finance  Report,  1877. 

No.  2.  Honey  and  Legal  Tender.    Lhidennan. 

No.  3.  — 

No.  4.  Acts  of  Congress  relating  to  loans  and  the  currency  from  1841  to  1872,  inclu- 
sive. 

No.  5  and  11.  Instructions  and  regulations  in  relation  to  the  transaction  of  busiuetu 
at  the  United  8tates  Mint  and  Assay  Offices,  1874. 

No.  6.  Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1876. 

No.  7.  Annual  Report  of  Director  of  Mint,  for  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1873. 

No.  8.  Annual  Report  of  Director  of  Mint,  for  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1875. 

No.  9.  Annual  Report  Secretary  of  Treasury  on  the  state  of  the  finances  for  the  year 
1877. 

No.  10.  Notes  of  Conference  between  the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and  tho 
Currency  and  Hon.  John  Sherman,  Secretary  of  Treasury,  held  April  1st  and  4th,  1876. 

No.  12.  Interview  of  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  with  Hon.  John  Sherman,  Secre- 
tary of  Treasury,  in  regard  to  the  Resumption  Act. 

No.  13.  Debt  statement,  United  States,  June  31, 1878. 

No.  14.  National  Bank  Act  and  amendments,  1875. 

No.  15.  Report  of  Silver  Commission,  United  States. 
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EXHIBIT  T>. 

[Document  presented  by  Mr.  Feer>Henog.J 

Extracts  from  the  Report  and  Correspondence  of  John  Jay  Knox,  Deputy  Comptroller  of  the 
Cmrreney,  in  relation  to  a  revision  of  the  law*  pertaining  to  the  Mint  and  Coinage  of  (he 
United  8tate$9  transmitted  to  the  Senate  the  25th  April,  1870,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treat- 


^Extracts  relative  to  the  question  if  the  exclusive  Gold  Standard  has  been  really  introduced  INAD- 
VERTENTLY in  the  law  of  April  12, 1878.1 

I.  Mr.  Knox,  after  haying  made,  page  10,  the  history  of  the  Gold  and  Silver  dollar, 
**>'*»  pftg*  H»  under  the  title — 

SILVER  DOLLAR:  ITS  DISCONTINUANCE  AS  A  STANDARD: 

"  The  Coinage  of  the  8ilver  dollar,  the  history  of  which  is  here  given,  is  discontinued 
in  the  present  bilL 

"The  present  Gold  dollar  piece  is  made  the  dollar  unit  in  the  proposed  bill,  and  the 
Silver  dollar  piece  is  discontinued.1' 

IL  Mr.  Linderman,  in  his  "  Notes  on  the  Mint  Bill,"  appendix  to  the  said  report, 
page  25,  states: 

"The  8ilver  dollar,  half-dime,  and  three-cent  piece,  are  dispensed  with  by  this 
amendment.  Gold  becomes  the  Standard  Money  of  which  the  Gold  dollar  is  the  unit. 
Silver  is  subsidiary,  embracing  Coins  from  the  dime  to  the  half-dollar.'1 

m.  Letter  of  E.  B.  Elliott,  appendix,  page  70,  of  the  said  report  to  the  Comptrol- 
ler of  the  Currency,  under  the  title — 

'the  silver  dollar,  its  discontinuance  as  a  standard/ 

"  The  bill  proposes  the  discontinuance  of  the  Silver  dollar,  and  the  report  which  ac- 
companies the  bill  suggests  the  substitution  for  the  existing  Standard  Silver  dollar  of 
a  trade  Coin  of  intrinsic  value  to  the  Mexican  Silver  piaster." 

"This  document  was  presented  in  English.*  A  French  translation  was  also  added  in 
the  French  Journal. 
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EXHIBIT  E. 

NOTE  CONCERNING  THE  CAUSES  WHICH  LED  THE  RUSSIAN  GOVERN- 
MENT TO  SUSPEND  THE  COINAGE  OF  SILVER. 

It  is  evident  that  in  a  country  which  has  a  Silver  Standard  the  fall  of  Silver  below 
the  Paper  which  serves  as  a  mtans  of  lawful  payment  can  only  take  place  under  the 
regime  of  forced  currency,  that  is,  when  the  Paper  itself  is  full  Legal  Tender,  for 
Paper  that  is  convertible  cannot  generally  be  worth  either  more  or  less  than  the  metal 
it  represents.  If  the  late  fall  of  Silver  had  taken  place  before  the  suspension  of  the 
conversion  of  Bills  of  Credit  (the  Russian  Paper  Money  bears  this  name),  it  would  have 
resulted  in  a  depreciation  (not  nominal  but  virtual)  of  the  Bills  of  Credit  correspond- 
ing to  the  depreciation  of  Silver,  and  also  in  its  turn  an  increase  of  premium  on  the 
half-imperial. 

But  under  the  regime  of  forced  currency  of  inconvertible  Bills  of  Credit,  their  ability 
to  purchase  Gold  and  their  value  in  general  business,  whether  domestic  or  interna- 
tional, no  longer  depend  upon  the  price  of  the  metal  Silver.  They  are  determined, 
first,  by  the  relation  between  the  quantity  of  Notes  issued  and  the  needs  of  domestic 
circulation  ;  and,  second,  by  the  balance  of  Russia's  international  exchanges  (whether 
in  merchandise  or  in  funds),  and  consequently  upon  the  rates  of  exchange. 

The  relation  of  value  between  the  Bill  of  Credit  and  the  Silver  which  it  represents 
being  thus  broken,  it  might  easily  happen  that  their  relation  to  a  third  object,  Gold, 
might  vary ;  and  this  in  fact  occurred. 

In  July,  1876,  Silver  being  worth  at  London  3s.  lid.  per  ounce  Standard  (which  gives 
the  relation  of  1  to  19.67),  lost  as  compared  with  Gold  27.12  per  cent. 

The  half-imperial  being  worth  at  St.  Petersburg  in  Bills  of  Credit  6  roubles  26  co- 
pecks (which,  in  comparison  with  the  normal  value  of  5  roubles  15  copeck*,  gave  a 
difference  of  1  rouble  11  copecks),  the  Bill  of  Credit  lost  as  compared  with  Gold  21.74 
per  cent.    There  resulted  in  favor  of  Paper  a  difference  of  5.38  per  cent. 

Under  these  conditions,  the  introduction  of  Silver  into  Russia  to  be  transformed  into 
metallic  roubles  became  evidently  a  profitable  operation,  as  the  following  example 
proves: # 

At  the  rate  of  exchange  at  sight  at  St.  Petersburg  the  24  Juno-6  July,  1876,  31^ 
pence  per  rouble,  one  could  buy  with  1,000  roubles  in  Bills  of  Credit  a  draft  on  Loudon 
for  the  sum  of  £130  Is.  64. 

At  the  price  of  3«.  lid.  per  ounce  Standard  Silver  at  London,  at  this  date  one  could 

buy  with  £130  1«.  6&,  664i?  ounces,  or  in  Russian  weight  4G  pounds  64  zolotniks,  of 

fine  Silver.    This  quantity  of  metal,  delivered  at  the  Mint  at  St.  Petersburg,  gave  the. 

right  to  receive  1,061  roubles  67  copecks  in  metallic  Silver  Money  (counting  22  rouble** 

75  copecks  to  the  pound  of  Silver).    Ae  difference  between  this  sum  and  the  l/*>  • 

roubles  employed  in  the  purchase  of  the  draft  on  London — that  is,  61  roubles  67  i  o- 

pecka— offers  a  net  profit  of  6.16  per  ccnt.,t  inasmuch  as  in  virtue  of  the  law  in  force 

the  Silver  metallic  Money  must  be  received  at  a  nominal  price,  in  like  manner  as  the 

Bill  of  Credit. 

The  Delegate  of  Jfostia, 

THOERNER. 

*  We  have  not  taken  into  consideration  the  cost  of  importing  the  metal;  but,  d^ 
dnctiug  this  cost  from  the  result  obtained,  there  would  still  remain  a  considerable 
profit. 

t  The  difference  between  this.6,16  per  cent,  and  the  5.38  per  cent,  calculated  above 
arises  from  the  fact  that  the  first  calculation  is  based  upon  the  price  of  Gold  at  St. 
Petersburg,  and  the  second  on  the  rate  of  exchange  on  London,  and  that  these  ore  not 
exactly  the  same. 
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THIRD  SESSION. 


iw*  «™~*  *  Monday,  August  19,  1878. 

There  were  present,  * 

The  Delegates  of— 

Austria-Hungary,  * 

Belgium, 

France, 

Great  Britain, 

Greece, 

Italy, 

The  Netherlands, 
Russia, 

8weden  and  Norway, 

Switzerland,  and  of 

The  United  States  of  America, 

who  were  present  at  the  last  session. 

The  session  was  opened  at  1 J  p.  m. 

Upon  the  snggestion  of  The  President  (Mr.  Say)  it  was  agreed  that 
the  minutes  of  the  second  session  and  those  of  the  subsequwit  ***- 
«ons  should  be  submitted  to  the  approval  of  each  of  the  Delegates  indi- 
dually  instead  of  being  read  before  the  Conference. 

Ma.  Goschen,  recalling  that  he  had  laid  upon  the  table  at  the  to«r 
"wm  a  memorandum  upon  the  Monetary  System  of  England  and  of 
toCota^'  and  that  Mr.  Mees  had  presented  a  similar  statement  con- 
"rang  the  Netherlands,  expressed  a  deare  that  the  Delegate  of  the 
overstates  represented  at  the  Conference  should  furnish  in  thfir  turn 
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a  summary  statement  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  metallic  circula- 
tion in  their  respective  countries.  He  further  asked  if  the  Delegates  of 
the  United  States  could  not  give  information  as  to  the  amount  of  their 
stock  of  Gold  and  Silver.  By  means  of  this  information  members 
would  be  enabled  to  appreciate  the  extent  of  the  resources  with  which 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  expected  to  resume  payment  in 
Specie  on  and  after  the  1st  of  January  next. 

Mr.  Fenton,  in  response  to  the  desire  expressed  by  Mr.  Goschen, 
communicated  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
from  which  it  appeared : 

That  there  was  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  on  Juno  30, 1678,  of 

Gold  Coin $161,243,914 

Standard  dollars 6,e*J=7/J4- 

Gold  bullion 6,OK)f4^J 

Silver  bullion 5,891.*2ul 

180. 222,  &  tt 

Of  this  sum,  56,747,502  dollars  are  not  free,  being  required,  half  to  pay  bonch*  re- 
deemable in  Gold,  half  to  pay  Gold  certificates  of  deposit. 

123,474,622  dollars  were  entirely  free  for  the  redemption  of  Legal  Tender  green- 
backs. 

The  greenbacks  in  circulation  are  estimated  at  (346,618,016. 

There  was  in  the  Treasury  at  the  time  mentioned  $7,136,529  in  Silver  change. 

The  President  (Mr.  Say)  asked  whether  this  sum  was  free,  or  was 
appropriated  to  any  other  purpose  than  resumption. 

Mr.  IIorton  said  that  about  $120,000,000  were  quite  free.  The  ad<li- 
tional  stock  of  Gold  in  the  banks  and  in  private  hands  was  not  included, 
in  these  amounts. 

Mr.  Goschen  inquired  if  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  United  States 
government  to  accumulate  a  further  amount  of  the  precious  metals  be- 
fore resumption. 

Mr.  Fenton  said  the  accumulation  was  constantly  going  on.  Thej 
could  not  fix  upon  any  definite  sum  for  resumption,  but  felt  amply 
assured  that  they  had  present  and  prospective  stock  sufficient  to  carry 
out  and  maintain  resumption. 

Mb.  Groesbeck  added  that  the  balance  of  trade  was  largely  in  fav 
of  the  United  States  in  Gold.    He  had  also  a  letter  from  the  Secret;] 
of  the  Treasury,  stating  that  the  amount  of  specie  set  apart  for  the  pu 
poses  of  resumption  was  35  per  cent,  of  the  outstanding  national  en 
rency.    The  Secretary  gave  further  facts  showing  that  there  would  I] 
no  difficulty  in  safely  resuming  specie  payment  on  the  1st  of  Jannari 
Their  Government  Paper  had  for  some  time  been  at  £  per  cent,  discoun 
as  compared  with  Gold,  and  scattered  as  it  was  over  a  country  com 
nental  in  its  dimensions,  and  popular  as  it  was  among  the  people,  it  wii 
not  anticipated  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  anything  like  dollar  ft 
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dollar  so  as  to  be  prepared  for  resumption.  The  bankers  of  New  York, 
whom  Mr.  Gboesbeck  had  consulted,  shared  all  the  confidence  of  the 
Secretary  of  tjje  Treasury,  and  in  their  eyes  the  success  of  the  measure 
was  assured. 

Ms.  Fenton  said  that  tho  United  States  were  constantly  increasing 
their  stock  of  metal.  Between  July  1, 1877,  and  July  1, 1878,  the  stock 
of  the  Treasury  increased  more  than  50  per  cent,  on  the  basis  of  the 
stock  of  1877,  and  it  was  believed  to  be  still  increasing  in  the  same 
ratio. 

Mr.  Goschen  explained  that  he  had  put  the  question  not  from  the 
slightest  doubt  of  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to  resume  specie  pay- 
ment, bat  in  order  to  form  a  judgment  as  to  what  extent  they  might 
become  buyers  of  Silver  in  the  world's  markets.  If  he  had  rightly  un- 
derstood the  figures  just  given,  they  appeared  to  have  comparatively 
little  Silver  as  compared  with  Gold*  They  must  therefore  either  accu- 
mulate large  amounts  of  Silver  or  must  exchange  part  of  their  Gold  for 
Silver.  This  had  an  important  bearing  on  the  future  of  Silver,  and 
every  State  represented  here  was  interested  in  the  question. 

Mb.  Gboesbeck  had  no  doubt  that  if  an  international  agreement  could 

be  concluded  on  the  basis  of  the  propositions  read  at  the  last  session,  the 

United  States  would  absorb  for  the  benefit  of  Europe  not  merely  the 

•  8ilver  that  might  be  produced  in  America  during  the  current  year  or 

next  year,  but  might  even  take  part  of  the  German  Silver. 

Mb.  Fenton  wished  it  to  be  understood  that  the  rehabilitation  of  Sil- 
ver was  not  essential  to  the  resumption  and  maintenance  of  specie  pay- 
ments, though  it  would  facilitate  the  operation. 

Mb,  Bboch  made  inquiry  concerning  the  quantity  of  paper  currency 
for  small  amounts  at  present  in  circulation,  including  the  greenbacks ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  denominations  of  one  dollar  and  of  two  dollars.  If  the 
exact  amount  of  these  were  known,  the  precise  result  desired  by  Mr. 
Goschen  would  be  attained  j  members  would  know  the  quantity  of  Silver 
which  mast  be  absorbed  by  the  remonetization  of  Silver  in  the  United 
States. 

Mb.  Hobton  replied  that  there  was  a  considerable  number  of  notes 
of  these  denominations  in  circulation.  He  regretted  not  having  the 
exact  figures  at  hand  at  this  time,  but  would  procure  them,  and  lay 
them  before  the  Conference  at  an  early  day. 

Mb.  Goschen  desired  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Conference  to  one 
of  the  declarations  made  by  Mr.  Groesbeck  at  the  last  session.  Mr. 
Groesbeck  had  said  that  if  a  resolution  were  formed  by  the  Conference, 
the  American  Delegates  would  only  have  to  report  it  to  their  govern- 

a  Ex. 
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ment  in  order  to  have  the  conclusions  of  their  report  taken  into  consid- 
eration and  presented  to  Congress  as  a  project  for  a  law.  Mr.  Goschen 
desired  to  ask  whether  the  American  Delegates  had  such  power  that 
the  decisions  at  which  they  might  arrive  in  Conference  would  neces- 
sarily be  proposed  to  Congress  f 

Mr.  Groesbeck  said  the  United  States  Delegates  had  no  powers  so 
formal  and  so  broad.  Bnt  he  had  no  doubt  that  an  agreement  arrived 
at  here  would  be  ratified  by  Congress,  if  it  realized  the  purpose  for 
which  the  Conference  had  met. 

Mr.  Goschen  stated  that  such  was  not  the  position  of  the  English 
Delegates,  and  that  he  did  not  understand  that  the  Delegates  of  the 
majority  of  other  Governments  occupied  a  position  similar  to  that  of  the 
Delegates  of  the  United  States.  They  were  bound,  as  he  was,  by  in- 
structions which  did  not  leave  them  freedom  of  action ;  and  this  remark 
acquired  importance  when  it  was  considered  that  the  propositions  o< 
the  United  States  implied,  as  Mr.  Pirmez  had  observed  at  the  last  ses- 
sion, a  resolution  to  be  taken  as  to  the  establishment  of  the  Double 
Standard  in  all  countries.  Now,  many  of  the  Delegates  could  not  vote 
for  any  proposition  compromising  the  Gold  Standard.  Norway  was  not 
free  to  do  so ;  England  was  not  so  either,  and  the  members  of  the  Latin 
Union,  it  appeared,  were  not  free  to  vote  at  present  for  a  change  in 
the  fixed  ratio  between  the  two  metals,  or  for  the  free  mintage  of  Sil- 
ver, as  they  were  bound  by  contract  one  with  another.  The  position 
was  therefore  this :  The  United  States  invited  the  Delegates  to  adopt  a 
proposition  which  some  of  them  were  precluded  by  their  instructions 
from  entertaining. 

But,  added  the  English  Delegate,  if  this  proposition  were  rejected  en- 
tirely,  the  rejection  might  be  misinterpreted  by  the  public.  It  would, 
perhaps,  be  regarded  as  a  verdict  against  Silver  Money.  The  future 
position  of  Silver  would  be  affected,  and  the  impression  which  would  be 
produced  would  not  correspond  with  the  opinions  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  Conference.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  in  the  text  of  the  Amer  i  - 
oan  propositions  a  declaration  for  which  almost  all  the  Delegates  could 
vote,  and  to  which  as  a  principle,  personally,  for  his  own  part,  Mr.  Gos- 
chen would  willingly  subscribe :  it  is  this,  that  it  is  not  desirable  that 
Silver  cease  to  be  one  of  the  Money  metals. 

In  any  case,  said  Mr.  Goschen,  the  language  lacks  clearness.  One 
may  desire  that  some  portions  of  Europe  maintain  Silver  Money  without 
wishing  to  say  all  countries  generally.  In  this  regard  the  proposition 
of  the  American  Delegates  goes,  perhaps,  beyond  their  own  intention, 
and  provokes  an  opposition  and  criticism  which  might  be  avoided.  It 
would  be  much  to  be  regretted  if  this  exaggeration,  or  what  was,  in  a 
certain  sense,  a  lack  of  precision  in  the  formula  presented,  should  be 
the  cause  of  a  vote  which  in  its  turn  should  make  those  who  put  it  forth 
say  more  than  they  meant  to  say,  and  imply  up  to  a  certain  point  a  con- 
demnation of  silver  which  was  by  no  means  in  their  thought. 
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England  had  plainly  stated  her  intention  of  maintaining  her  Gold 
Standard;  Norway  had  said  so  too;  Germany  was  of  the  same  opinion; 
while  the  Latin  Union  was  not  disposed  at  present  to  resume  the  free 
coinage  of  Silver,  or  depart  from  the  ratio  of  1  to  15  J,  by  which  they 
are  now  bound.  Very  little,  therefore, ,  could  result  from  the  Confer- 
ence, because  most  of  the  States  had  decided  beforehand  on  a  particular 
policy.  Austria,  Italy,  and  Russia  might  vote  for  the  proposition  as  a 
theoretical  question,  but  having  a  forced  currency,  they  could  not  give 
practical  support  A  theoretical  discussion  of  the  Double  Standard,  or 
of  the  advantages  of  the  Single  Standard,  would,  accordingly,  in  his  judg- 
ment, be  a  waste  of  time.  Of  what  avail  would  it  be  to  discuss  theories 
rat  of  which  it  was  known  beforehand  no  practical  result  could  arise, 
and  thus  to  lay  down  principles  which  one  was  not  about  to  follow.  If 
the  question  of  the  Double  Standard,  however,  were  set  aside,  another 
question  might  fairly  be  put  to  the  Conference,  and  one  of  a  most  prac- 
tical and  useful  character.  Assuming  that  the  universal  Double  Standard 
preferred  by  the  United  States  be  not  adopted,  what  will  be  the  future 
of  Silver  f  And  towards  what  end  ought  all  States  to  work,  as  far  as 
practicable  f  The  aim,  he  thought,  should  be  to  maintain  Silver  as  the 
ally  of  Gold  in  all  parts  of  the  world  where  this  could  be  done.  A  cam- 
paign against  Silver  would  be  extremely  dangerous,  even  for  countries 
with  a  Gold  Standard. 

Though  England  had  a  Gold  Standard,  she  had  great  interest  in  the 
maintenance  of  Silver  as  currency.  She  had,  moreover,  a  more  defined 
and  less  compromised  position  for  the  discussion  of  this  question  than 
other  countries,  for  she  had  borne  the  depreciation  of  Silver  in  India 
without  trying  to  shut  her  doors  upon  it.  She  had  done  more  than  any 
other  country  to  maintain  Silver.  The  Latin  Union  had  shut  their  doors 
against  Silver;  Holland  had  half  shut  hers ;  but  while  others,  afraid  of 
a  farther  depreciation,  had  taken  definite  and  restrictive  measures, 
England  had  allowed  Silver  to  take  its  natural  course,  and  for  five  years 
had  borne  all  the  burdens  resulting  therefrom. 

The  Indian  Government  had  suffered  a  great  loss;  the  merchants  had 
eofiered  from  fluctuations  in  value,  and  public  functionaries  had  suffered 
from  th4  depreciation,  but  England  had  given  proof  of  her  faith  in  regard 
to  Silver  by  waiting  to  see  whether  it  would  not  recover  its  former  value. 
Had  the  example  of  other  countries  been  followed  in  India,  and  precau- 
tions taken  by  limiting  the  mintage  or  introducing  Gold,  Silver  might 
have  fellen  an  additional  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent.  The  laissezfaire  policy 
in  India  bad  done  more  than  anything  else  to  keep  up  the  value  of  Silver. 
If.  however,  other  States  were  to  carry  on  a  propaganda  in  favor  of  a 
Gold  Standard  and  of  the  demonetization  of  Silver,  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment would  be  obliged  to  reconsider  its  position,  and  might  be  forced  by 
events  to  take  measures  similar  to  those  taken  elsewhere.  In  that  case, 
the  scramble  to  get  rid  of  Silver  might  provoke  dne  of  the  gravest  crises 
ever  undergone  by  commerce.    One  or  two  States  might  demonetize 
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without  serious  results,  but  if  all  demonetized,  there  would  be  n 

foyers,  and  Silver  would  fall  in  alarming  proportions.    Thus  all  A 

zt^aiiy  all  States  were  interested  in  Silver.    He  would  not  enter  on  tbl 

^atuation  of  France,  but  take  the  case  of  Belgium.    Belgium  had  coinei 

^  large  quantity  of  5-firanc  pieces,  and  if  the  Latin  Union  came  to  an  end 

«£!**£*  Coins  would  necessarily  flow  back  to  Belgium,  which  coontn 

^ould  then  not  escape  the  general  embarrassment.  1 

If  all  States  should  resolve  on  the  adoption  of  a  Gold  Standard,  tv 

«tu*$tion  arose,  would  there  be  sufficient  Gold  for  the  purpose  withott 

*  tremendous  crisis  t    There  would  be  a  fear,  on  the  one  hand,  of  a  d« 

p**H'iatk>n  of  Silver,  and  one,  on  the  other,  of  a  rise  in  the  value  of  Gold 

got*!  *  corresponding  Mi  in  the  prices  of  all  commodities.    Again,  tbeij 

^ras  a  fturther  important  question.  Italy,  Russia,  and  Austria,  whenevi 

they  resumed  specie  payments,  would  require  metal,  and  if  all  oth< 

states  went  iu  the  direction  of  a  Gold  Standard,  these  countries,  t< 

wtHtkl  be  tweed  to  take  Gold.    Resumption  on  their  part  would  l>e 

vthtated  by  the  maintenance  of  Silver  as  a  part  of  the  Legal  Tendei 

of  the  worhi    The  American  proposal  for  a  universal  Double  Standard 

eeetued  impossible  of  realization,  a  veritable  Utopia;  but  the  theory  of  I 

universal  Gold  Standard  was  equally  Utopian,  and,  indeed,  involved  I 

ftUfce  I'topia*    It  was  better  for  the  world  at  large  that  the  two  metal! 

ahould  oontiuuo  in  circulation  than  that  one  should  be  universally  sub 

stttuted  tbr  the  other. 

The  t\mftwnce  could  not  adopt  the  American  proposition,  but  ai 
attempt  might  be  made,  perhaps,  elsewhere,  to  overcome  the  tempo rar 
and  abnormal  difficulties  created  by  the  German  stock  of  £15,000,000  o 
Sit\ei\  At  present  there  was  a  vicious  circle;  States  were  afraid  of  on 
pU\\  iux  Silver  on  account  of  the  depreciation,  and  the  depreciation  cor 
ttmicd  because  States  reftised  to  employ  it,  As  long  as  this  sum  t 
£l\MHM*M  of  Silver  was  in  the  market,  an  expectant  attitude  mast  V 
atattitumcd.  It  was  not  tho  fact  of  this  stock  of  £15,000,000  being  i 
tt\utcmv  which  depressed  prices  so  heavily.  If  this  same  sum  were  i 
the  Tutted  States  Treasury  in  place  of  an  equal  amount  of  Gold,  the  n; 
KtcK"to  stork  of  Silver  would  l>e  unaltered,  but  this  £15,000,000  woul 
no  Ioiikoi'  weigh  on  the  market,  and  Silver  might  be  restored  to  a  norm 
piuit  u»u.  1 1  w  as  in  t  his  direction,  and  renouncing  theoretical  disenssio 
that  the  State*  interested  ought  rather  to  direct  their  efforts. 

Mm.  \p\  MunukuiOmjcu  stated  that  the  Austro-Hungarian  Gover 
lueui  h.ut  not  gixou  to  its  representatives  any  authority  to  bind  it  iu  tl 
tyiu^lUiu  whioh  UN*  hud  licforo  the  Conference.  In  the  opinion  of  tb 
got  vtmuoult  t  ho  depreciation  of  Silver  was  a  fact  eminently  to  be  regr* 
WA  »  o«thimU>  w  hioh  it  w  oitld  wish,  on  its  own  account,  it  were  possil 
|u  ivtuoxct  Ihv<iu*o  it  was  attached  on  principle  to  the  system  of  t 
tHudO^  MUudatU*  and  iu  theory  could  but  subscribe  to  the  propositio 
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of  the  United  States.  Unfortunately,  the  advantage  of  this  system  de- 
pended upon  a  general  adoption  of  it,  which  in  the  present  state  of  affairs 
was  not  to  be  looked  for.  The  Government  of  Austria-Hungary  found 
itself,  therefore,  necessarily  compelled  to  maintain  an  attitude  of  ex- 
pectancy. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  seemed  to  Mr.  von  HengelmtQler  that  the  rejec- 
tion, pure  and  simple,  of  the  American  propositions  would  be  liable  to 
an  interpretation  which  would  be  unfortunate;  people  would  perhaps 
infer  from  it  that  there  was  actually  nothing  to  be  done  to  arrest  the  fall 
of  Silver.  If,  in  order  to  avoid  this  difficulty,  the  Conference  desired  to 
formulate  its  opinions  in  a  response  to  the  questions  proposed,  Mr.  von 
Hengelmuller  would  act  in  conformity  with  the  views  of  his  govern- 
ment, in  taking  his  stand  by  the  side  of  those  who  should  pronounce  in 
favor  of  the  Double  Standard. 

Mb,  Mess  stated  that  he  had  no  instructions  which  would  permit  him 
to  vote  for  the  propositions  of  the  United  States.  It  is  the  opinion,  he 
said,  of  the  Government  of  the  Netherlands,  that  so  long  as  England 
and  Germany  shall  retain  the  system  of  the  Single  Gold  Standard,  it 
will  remain  impossible  for  Holland  to  adopt  another  system.  ISTot  only 
she  cannot  bind  herself  internationally  in  this  matter,  but  she  could  not 
even  adopt  separately  any  other  than  her  present  system.  Such  was  the 
sole  declaration  which  the  Delegate  of  the  Netherlands  was  authorized 
to  make  in  the  name  of  his  government. 

But,  notwithstanding  this,  it  was  not  forbidden  to  him  to  express  his 
personal  opinions  upon  the  question  laid  before  the  Conference.  It  would 
be,  in  his  view,  most  beneficial  to  mankind  that  many  States  should 
adopt  the  system  of  the  Double  Standard,  but  if  the  original  idea  which 
inspired  the  propositions  of  the  United  States  was  a  good  and  sound 
idea,  the  propositions  seemed  to  him,  in  the  present  state  of  affairs, 
impracticable  in  Europe.  There  is  not,  he  said,  at  the  present  time,  on 
the  continent,  a  single  State  where  the  Coinage  of  Silver  is  free,  even 
outside  of  the  States  devoted  to  the  Single  Gold  Standard.  Passing 
them  in  review,  one  after  the  other,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
States  which  have  a  circulation  of  Paper  were  the  only  ones  which  might 
perhaps  accept  the  propositions  of  the  United  States;  but,  he  added,  it 
is  the  opinion  and  the  co-operation  of  precisely  these  States,  otherwise 
so  important,  which  can  have  no  practical  utility  from  a  monetary  point 
of  view. 

Is  it  then  necessary  to  advise  the  United  States  entirely  to  renounce 
their  ideaf  Mr.  Mees  did  not  think  so.  If,  in  his  opinion,  the  United 
Slates  had  no  chance  of  finding  allies  in  Europe,  it  would  be,  perhaps, 
otherwise  in  Central  or  South  America,  and  in  Asia,  in  China,  in  Japan, 
and  even  in  the  English  or  Dutch  Indies.  In  these  regions,  the  Single 
Standard  of  Gold  is  neither  adapted  to  the  needs  of  commerce  nor  to  the 
habits  of  the  people.  The  experiment  lately  entered  upon  of  employing 
this  system  in  the  Dutch  colonies  has  not  shown  that  it  ought  to  be 
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permanently  maintained  there,  nor  that  it  may  not  become  proper  to 
establish  there  another  system,  which  should  not  be  that  of  the  mother- 
country.  Here,  according  to  Mr.  Mees,  was  a  part  of  the  world  where 
the  United  States  might  seek  allies,  and  if,  after  having  first  found  them 
in  these  regions,  they  should  subsequently  succeed  in  adding  to  them 
the  countries  in  Europe  now  given  over  to  Paper  Money,  this  monetary 
union  would  then  be  sufficiently  vast ;  it  would  embrace  a  movement  of 
interests  sufficiently  extended,  that  the  legal  relation  of  the  values  of 
Gold  and  Silver  would  become  a  reality  and  would  dominate  over  the 
natural  fluctuation  of  the  market  of  the  metals. 

Mr.  Mees  added  that  if  the  universal  Double  Standard  was  an  Utopia, 
the  Single  Gold  Standard  was  also  an  Utopia,  and  one  that  would  be 
very  dangerous,  if  by  some  impossible  combination  of  circumstances  it 
should  come  to  be  realized.  The  general  demonetization  of  Silver  under- 
taken everywhere  at  once  would  have  the  most  fatal  consequences.  It 
would  bring  in  its  -train  an  enormous  depreciation  in  the  value  of  that 
metal,  and  would  occasion  crises  alarming  in  their  economic  effects. 
What  would  be  better  for  everybody  would  be  that  the  two  metals  should 
continue  to  serve  simultaneously,  and,  as  Mr.  Goschen  had  said,  lend 
each  other  a  mutual  support 

Mr.  Baraxjs  desired  to  emphasise  the  extreme  importance  of  the 
questions  laid  before  the  Conference,  and  asked  that  they  be  made  the 
subject  of  a  full  and  thorough  discussion.  Such  a  discussion  might  lead, 
so  he  hoped  at  least,  to  an  agreement,  if  not  upon  precisely  the  propo- 
sitions suggested  by  the  United  States,  at  least  upon  some  measure  of 
general  utility  which  should  be  closely  allied  to  them.  For  example,  the 
creation  of  a  Coin  of  universal  circulation  was  a  measure  demanded  by 
the  needs  of  the  race,  and  the  adoption  of  which  would  accelerate  the 
progress  of  civilization. 

With  reference  to  the  proposition  of  the  United  States,  the  Italian 
Delegate  observed  that  it  did  not  meet  with  an  unfavorable  reception. 
The  greater  part,  he  said,  of  the  Delegates  of  the  various  States,  and 
even  those  of  countries  which  have  the  Gold  Standard,  recognize  the 
importance  of  the  part  which  Silver  plays  in  the  exchanges.  It  seemed 
to  him,  therefore,  that  upon  the  basis  of  this  idea,  which  all  admit,  it 
would,  perhaps,  not  be  impossible  to  arrive  at  an  understanding.  It 
was  in  vain,  added  Mr.  Baralis,  that  people  proposed  to  proscribe  Silver 
under  the  pretext  that  it  was  heavier  than  Gold.  On  that  ground  it 
would  also  become  necessary  to  proscribe  Gold,  because  it  was  heavier 
than  paper.  Silver  is  heavier  than  Gold,  and,  as  the  learned  Delegate 
of  Norway  has  observed,  it  is  thirty  times  more  bulky  than  Gold,  a  fact 
which  renders  it  less  convenient  and  less  portable  than  Gold.  But  if 
this  be  true  for  a  certain  portion  of  the  public  and  for  foreign  commerce, 
it  is  not  the  less  true  that  Silver  is  better  adapted  to  the  habits  of  cer- 
tain classes  than  Gold.    It  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  population  of  the 
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country  districts,  among  which  it  circulates  or  remains  quiet,  while  Gold 
readily  disappears  in  time  of  crisis.  To  demonetize  Silver  would  be,  in 
his  view,  an  extremely  injurious  measure,  and  rather  than  seem  to  con- 
demn Silver,  by  hastily  rejecting  the  American  propositions,  and  giving 
the  Delegates  from  the  United  States  the  advice  that  they  seek  allies  in 
South  America  or  China,  the  Italian  Delegate  desired  that  effort  should 
be  made  to  settle  upon  the  basis  of  an  understanding,  which,  for  his 
part,  he  did  not  regard  impracticable. 

The  President  (Mr.  Say)  felt  it  his  duty,  following  the  example  of 
Mr.  Goschen,  to  give  to  the  Conference  some  explanation  of  the  monetary 
policy  pursued  by  France  in  later  years.  The  honorable  Delegate  of 
England  has  rightly  said  that  if  we  have  in  theory  the  Double  Stand- 
ard,  we  do  not  have  it  in  practice,  inasmuch  as  the  privilege,  formerly 
eqjoyed  by  private  persons,  of  having  Silver  coined  at  the  mint  has  been 
withdrawn.  The  same  remark  is  equally  true  of  the  other  States  of  the 
Lathi  Monetary  Union. 

In  the  French  Chambers,  when  the  question  of  Suspending  the  Coin* 
age  of  Silver  arose  there  were  long  and  earnest  discussions  as  to  the 
meaning  and  effect  of  that  measure.  Was  it  a  step  toward  the  Oold 
Standard,  or  a  provisional  condition,  which  would  permit  us  to  avail 
ourselves  of  the  favorable  moment  for  returning  to  the  system  of  the 
Double  Standard  f  The  government  clearly  explained  its  position  on 
this  point.  It  declared  very  categorically  that  we  were  not  moving  to- 
ward the  Single  Oold  Standard ;  we  are,  in  its  view,  in  a  condition  of 
expectancy,  from  which  we  shall  not  move,  except  for  good  reasons  when 
they  shall  show  themselves,  and  f hen  probably  to  re-enter  into  the  sys- 
tem of  the  Double  Standard.  There  are,  therefore,  .various  ways  of  in- 
terpreting the  Treaty  of  1865,  and  it  is  hardly  possible  to  see  in  the 
latin  Union  a  body  entirely  at  unison.  There  are  in  it  various  ten- 
dencies Its  members  are  all  in  accord  on  certain  points;  on  others 
they  are  not. 

France,  placed  in  the  center  of  this  Union,  finds  that  she  has  collected 
in  her  hands  a  great  quantity  of  Silver.  There  are,  at  present,  about 
980  millions  (francs)  in  the  vaults  of  the  bank,  and  about  1,500  millions 
outside  of  the  bank ;  which  gives  a  sum  total  of  2,500  millions  by  means 
of  which  the  circulation  of  Silver  may  be  effected  in  this  country.  It 
certainly  would  not  serve  our  purposes  to  withdraw  Legal-Tender  power 
tram  such  a  mass  of  Silver,  which  circulates  in  France  as  current  Money, 
and  to  throw  it  out  upon  the  metal  market  as  mere  merchandise.  Such 
an  idea  is  inadmissible. 

As  for  the  question  of  knowing  whether  it  is  proper  to  restore  to 
Silver  the  Legal-Tender  power  in  countries  where  this  power  has  been 
withdrawn  from  it,  we  do  not  believe,  said  Mr.  Say,  that  it  would  be 
allowable  for  us  to  give  advice  to  any  one  on  this  subjects,  seeing  that 
we  have  nothing  to  offer  on  oar  side  as  \  aiuable  consideration  in  return, 
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and  hence  our  advice  would  lack  authority.  As  he  had  said  at  the  first 
session,  added  Mr.  Say,  the  attitude  of  the  French  Government  was  as 
expectant  one,  and  it  must  remain  so,  so  long  as  the  cause  of  the  fall  oi 
Silver  should  not  have  been  accurately  recognized  and  measured)  ami 
notably,  until  Germany  should  have  completed  the  sale  of  its  stock  oi 
that  metal. 

Mr.  Goschen  estimates  this  stock  at  15  millions  of  pounds  sterling; 
others  at  17  millions  of  pounds.*  Whatever  it  may  be,  so  long  as  then 
remains  in  Germany  a  mass  of  Silver  which  can  be  estimated  at  suel 
figures,  the  market  will  be  in  a  troubled  and  uncertain  state.  Th< 
instantaneous,  unexpected  influence  which  a  mass  of  metal  like  thi^  caii 
exert  is  plainly  a  very  different  thing  from  the  influence  which  could  b* 
exercised  by  a  similar  mass  of  the  same  metal  still  buried  in  the  boweLj 
of  the  earth,  and  which  could  only  be  withdrawn  from  the  earth  by  tin 
prolonged  efforts  of  regular  mining,  and  then  in  company  with  a  certain 
amount  of  Gold.  From  a  commercial  point  of  view,  the  existence  of  thLi 
mass  of  coined  Silver,  which  is  there  in  readiness,  of  which  man  is  al 
ready  master,  which  he  has  under  his  hand,  and  which,  according  to  the 
course  of  events,  he  can  let  go  or  hold  back,  as  he  wishes,  exercise* 
an  influence  fur  more  decisive  than  that  of  a  mass  of  Silver  which  is  not 
produced,  and  which  does  not  arrive  in  the  Money-market,  except  grad 
ually — a  little  at  a  time.  Hence  arises  an  uncertainty,  which  will  not 
disappear  until  the  day  when  Germany  shall  have  finally  disposed  of  hei 
stock  of  Silver.  Perhaps  this  will  have  taken  place  within  two  or  three 
years  from  now;  but  still  it  is  this  dark  side  of  the  question  which  at  tli€ 
present  moment  deprives  France  of  her  freedom  of  action. 

The  proposition  of  the  United  States,  said  Mr.  Say,  has  therefore 
appeared  to  us  premature ;  we  do  not  perceive  what  we  can  do  at  the 
present  time  in  the  way  of  an  acceptance;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
should  be  unwilling  to  have  the  lack  of  assent  on  our  part,  or  on  the 
part  of  the  Conference,  considered  as  a  condemnation  of  their  system, 
and  as  there  is  no  appearance  of  unanimity,  nor  that  even  a  majority  can 
pronounce  in  favor  of  their  proposition,  it  would  seem  to  us  preferable 
that  the  Conference  should  abstain  from  making  a  formal  answer  to  the 
questions  which  have  been  proposed  to  it.  In  the  view  of  Mr.  Say, 
the  better  result  to  be  obtained  from  this  reunion  would  be  that  the 
various  States  represented  in  it  should  agree  upon  the  expression  oi 
a  common  idea  as  to  the  employment  of  Silver  as  Money,  and  should 
invite  each  other  reciprocally  not  to  take  any  measures  in  their  domestic 
legislation  which  should  be  of  a  nature  to  contribute  to  the  depreciation 
of  Silver.  We  hope,  he  said,  that  it  will  be  fully  understood  to  w1ia| 
end  we  suggest  the  idea  of  this  middle  course,  and  in  what  spirit  we 
propose  it  We  believe  that  Silver  is  a  monetary  metal  which  ought  U 
serve  concurrently  with  Gold  in  the  general  movement  of  the  exchanges  \ 
ire  see  even  that  it  is  almost  the  sole  instrument  of  exchanges  in  half  oi 
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the  globe,  and  we  shall  never  believe  in  the  suppression  of  a  Money 
with  which  a  commerce  such  as  that  of  the  Indian  Empire  and  all  of  the 
farther  East  regulates  iteelf.  We  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  by  the 
mere  Jact  of  the  development  of  this  commerce,  the  use  of  Silver  as 
Money  will  itself  go  on  developing  from  day  to  day;  and  if,  on  so  many 
points  partaking  in  the  opinion  of  the  United  States,  we  cannot  in  the 
present  condition  of  affairs  accept  their  proposition  by  action,  we  are 
not  willing  to  omit  to  say  why  it  is  that  we  reject  it. 
To  the  first  paragraph  of  the  proposition — 

u  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  assembly  that  it  is  not  to  be  desired  that 
Silver  should  be  excluded  from  free  coinage  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States  of  America" — 

we  would  willingly  give  our  assent,  although  for  the  moment  we  could 
not  return  to  free  Coinage,  and  although  we  do  not  yet  discover  the  rea- 
sons which,  perhaps,  we  shall  some  day  have  for  re-establishing  it. 

As  to  the  second  paragraph — "On  the  contrary,  the  assembly  believes 
that  it  is  desirable  that  the  unrestricted  Coinage  of  Silver,  and  its  use 
as  Money  of  unlimited  Legal  Tender,  should  be  retained  where  they  exist, 
and  as  far  as  practicable  restored  where  they  have  ceased  to  exist" — we 
think  that  Silver  ought  to  maintain  the  character  of  legal  Money  where 
it  possesses  it,  but  we  cannot  assert  that  it  is  proper  to  give  it  that  char- 
acter everywhere  where  it  does  not  possess  it. 

With  reference  to  the  second  part  of  the  proposition — 

u  The  use  of  both  Cold  and  Silver  as  unlimited  Legal-Tender  Money 
may  be  safely  adopted: 

u  First.  By  equalizing  them  at  a  relation  to  be  fixed  by  international 
agreement,  and 

"  Secondly.  By  granting  to  each  metal,  at  the  relation  fixed,  equal 
terms  of  Coinage,  making  no  discrimination  between  them." 
— we  cannot  say  in  advance  that  there  will  be  such  a  proportion  between 
flie  future  production  of  Silver  in  the  mines  and  the  regular  and  con- 
stant demand  of  Asiatic  commerce,  that  the  legal  relation  of  the  value 
of  the  two  metals  will  never  come  to  be  altered.  It  would  especially  be 
difficult  for  us  to  assert  the  maintenance  of  this  equilibrium  when  we 
know  that  with  one  stroke,  in  a  moment,  Germany  can  throw  upon  the 
metal  market,  when  she  wishes  and  as  she  wishes,  the  enormous  mass  of 
Silver  which  she  still  has  in  hand.  To-day  this  much  is  certain:  the 
circulation  of  Silver  does  not  proceed  regularly;  it  is  unsettled,  and,  if 
we  may  use  the  expression,  is  made  sickly  by  the  instability  of  the  ratio. 
How  long  will  this  instability  continue  I  This  is  something  which  we 
cannot  know;  and  here  is  the  reason  why  the  government,  being  in 
doubt,  has  believed  it  to  be  its  duty  to  adopt,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Chambers,  an  attitude  of  wise  and  prudent  expectancy. 

To  recapitulate:  During  nearly  a  century,  that  is  to  say  since  1786, 
the  legal  relation  in  France  of  1  to  16$  has  very  nearly  expressed  the 
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normal  price  of  Silver.*  It  is  not  proved  that  the  recent  alteration  in  the 
relation  is  dne  to  causes  the  effect  of  which  is  not  likely  to  disappear. 
It  is  therefore  not  a  final,  absolute  refusal  which  we  oppose  to  the  pro- 
ject of  the  United  States,  and  although  we  cannot  ally  ourselves  to  them 
now,  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  question  which  they  propose  to  us 
may  not  one  day  be  answered. 

Mr.  Delyanni  declared  that  in  his  quality  of  representative  of  Greece, 
a  state  allied  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  1865,  he  fully  concurred  in  the 
ideas  which  had  just  been  expressed  by  the  President  of  the  Conference. 
His  instructions  directed  him  not  to  give  his  adhesion  to  any  resolutions 
which  should  be  of  a  nature  to  create  the  impression  that  his  govern- 
ment for  its  part  renounced  the  attitude  of  expectancy  which  Mr.  Say 
had  just  defined,  and  the  motive  of  which  he  had  so  clearly  explained. 

Mr.  Feer-Herzog  said  that  after  having  listened  with  keen  interest 
to  the  explanations  given  by  the  representatives  of  the  great  States,  and 
having  followed  with  a  peculiar  satisfaction  the  exposition  made  from 
a  cosmopolitan  point  of  view,  of  ideas  so  elevated  and  so  broad,  by 
Mr.  Goschen  and  Mr.  Mees,  he  would  ask  that  it  might  be  permitted  to 
him,  in  his  turn,  to  make  the  voice  of  a  small  country  heard  in  this 
important  debate  which  interested  the  entire  world. 

In  his  view,  it  was  a  mistake  to  regard  the  German  "  monetary  reform  " 
as  the  principal  cause  of  the  depreciation  of  Silver,  and  of  the  instability 
of  its  relation  to  Gold.  The  center  of  gravity  of  the  commercial  move* 
ment  of  Silver,  said  Mr.  Feer-Herzog,  is  not  in  Germany;  it  is  not  con- 
tained in  the  existence  of  this  stock  of  Silver  ready  for  the  market,  of 
which  a  bugbear  has  been  mafle ;  this  center  of  gravity  is  in  the  Indies. 

It  is  upon  the  trade  of  the  Indies  that  the  variability  of  the  elements 
of  compensation  in  the  metal-market  depend.  Last  year,  for  example, 
there  was  an  exportation  of  16  to  17  million  pounds  sterling  from  Europe 
to  the  Indies,  via  Suez ;  in  1876  11  millions  were  sent.  During  the  pre- 
ceding years,  from  1866  to  1875,  the  exportations  had  only  been  a  few 
million  pounds  sterling,  while,  on  the  contrary,  from  1860  to  1866  the 
average  export  reached  12  millions.  Is  it  not  plain,  said  Mr.  Feer-IIer- 
zog,  that  we  have  here,  in  this  changeableness  of  the  Indian  trade,  a 
controlling  fact,  capable  of  determining,  by  itself,  year  by  year,  the  situ- 
ation  of  Silver  in  the  money-market  t 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  commerce  of  India  is  a  factor  infinitely 
more  important  in  that  market  than  the  German  stock.  In  Mr.  Feer- 
Herzog's  view,  the  annual  yield  of  the  mines,  with  the  possibilities  which 
it  brought  with  it,  stood  only  in  the  second  rank  of  importance,  lie 
estimated  the  production  for  1876  and  1877  at  440  to  450  million  francs, 
and  observed,  in  passing,  that  these  figures  were  higher  than  those  which 
had  been  given  by  Mr.  Hay,  and  which  had  been  adopted  by  the  Silver 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  this  arose  from  the  tact  that 
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Mr.  Hay  took  account  only  of  the  exportation  without  considering  the 
amount  of  metal  which  remained  in  the  producing  country. 

The  reform  of  the  monetary  system  in  Germany,  said  Mr.  Feer-Herzog, 
of  which  so  much  has  been  said  as  being  the  principal  cause  of  the  fall 
of  Silver,  is  far  from  haying  the  importance  which  has  been  ascribed 
to  it*  On  the  31st  of  December  last,  the  German  demonetization  had 
thrown  on  the  market,  in  a  number  of  years,  no  more  than  the  sum  of 
579  millions  of  francs,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  much  more  is  to 
be  sent  oat  Mr.  Delbrtick  in  the  Reichstag  took  as  a  basis  of  his  cal- 
culation on  this  subject  the  existence  of  the  reserves  in  the  public  offices, 
and  indicated  in  1878  a  cum  comparatively  small.  But  very  competent 
persons,  outside  of  official  spheres,  Mr.  Soetbeer,  Mr.  Bamberger,  Mr. 
Michaelis,  give  a  higher  estimate  for  the  present  stock.  It  may  be  put 
between  325  and  440  million  marks.  Taking  the  total  amount  of  German 
Coins  struck  and  not  retired,  and  deducting  a  third  for  loss,  recoinage,  and 
exportation,  we  obtain  for  the  present  stock  the  sum  of  325  million  marks. 
If  we  calculate  that  only  a  fourth  of  the  original  stock  has  been  melted 
or  lost,  we  reach  the  figure  of  440  million  marks.  These  are  very  nearly 
the  figures  given  by  Mr.  Michaelis,  424  millions,  or  in  round  numbers  400 
million  marks,  or  500  million  francs.41 

But  if  we  deduct  from  this  stock  the  amount  which  it  will  be  necessary 
to  employ  for  the  fabrication  of  small  change,  and  if  we  also  deduct  what 
is  never  found  again  when  an  operation  of  this  nature  is  undertaken — 
perhaps,  in  all,  a  third  of  the  sum  given  out — the  estimate  of  15  to  16 
million  pounds  sterling  given  by  Mr.  Goschen  comes  out  of  all  these  cal- 
culations with  a  sufficient  degree  of  trustworthiness.  Now  this  sum  is 
almost  equivalent  to  that  of  the  annual  production  of  the  mines,  and  no 
more. 

It  is  said  this  Silver  is  more  dangerous  than  that  of  the  mines,  and 
that  it  weighs  more  heavily  upon  the  market,  because  it  is  there  ready 
to  be  thrown  upon  it  suddenly.  Mr.  Feer-Herzog  was  not  of  this  opin- 
ion. It  seemed  to  him  manifest  that  the  German  Government  would 
not  act  in  this  matter  except  with  great  prudence  and  with  precaution; 
that  it  would  not  throw  this  mass  of  Silver  all  at  one  time  upon  the  mar- 
ket in  such  a  way  as  to  lower  the  price ;  that  its  desire  was  to  let  Silver 
flow  oat  in  small  quantities,  little  by  little,  at  the  right  moment,  profit- 
ing by  good  opportunities  when  they  should  present  themselves.  It  has 
up  to  the  present  time,  he  said,  proceeded  slowly  with  its  sales,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  continue  to  act  in  the  same 
manner,  for  its  interest  as  a  seller  is  to  keep  up  the  ratio  and  to  do  noth- 
ing to  cheapen  the  price  of  its  merchandise. 

Such  being  the  interest  of  the  German  Government,  Mr.  Feer-Herzog 
was,  for  his  part,  unable  to  'see  in  the  metallic  stock  of  Germany  that 
phantom,  to  the  appearance  of  which  all  the  evils  of  the  present  situation 
were  attributed,  and  which  had  given  to  the  imagination  of  some  gentle- 

•See  page  730. 
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men  a  mistaken  alarm.  Can  the  influence  exercised  upon  the  market 
by  the  gradual  disposal  of  this  stock  be  compared  to  the  colossal  effect 
produced  by  the  demands  which  arise  from  time  to  time  in  the  Indies — de- 
mands caused  now  by  a  great  undertaking  in  the  way  of  public  works,  now 
by  a  famine,  and  which  call  for  the  export  from  Europe  immediately,  in  a 
single  year,  as  in  1877,  of  an  amount  of  Silver  equal  to  the  sum  total 
yM  the  German  stock  t  Evidently  it  cannot.  In  the  series  of  causes 
which  may  influence  the  market  ratio  of  Silver,  the  existence  of  this 
stock  falls  into  the  third  rank  after  the  commerce  of  India  and  the  pro- 
duction of  the  mines. 

The  Swiss  Delegate  now  entered  upon  another  question,  and  applied 
himself  to  putting  in  its  true  light  the  idea  of  those  who,  like  himself, 
were  partisans  of  the  Single  Gold  Standard. 

Mr.  Goschen  had  said  that  the  universal  Double  Standard  was  aa 
Utopia,  and  he  had  added  with  reason  that  the  universal  adoption  of 
the  Single  Gold  Standard  would  be  another:  nor,  said  Mr.  Feer-Herzo#, 
is  that  our  object.  Those  who  believe  that  we,  who  are  called  mono 
metallists,  desire  to  drive  Silver  from  the  money-market  and  leave  noth- 
ing but  Gold  in  the  circulation,  deceive  themselves  strangely.  There 
has  never  been  any  question  among  us  of  suppressing  Silver  Money 
absolutely,  and  reducing  to  nothing  the  rSle  of  this  metal  in  human 
transactions.  We  have  no  intention  of  doing  without  it.  We  merely 
wish  to  give  it  the  proper  place  which  belongs  to  it,  and  not  to  let  it 
longer  usurp  a  place,  its  occupation  of  which  is  an  abuse  not  without 
its  dangers.  We  all  meet  each  other,  therefore,  in  the  idea  that  Silver 
ought  not  to  be  eliminated  from  the  circulation.  But  what  ought  to  be 
its  placet  This  place  Mr.  Feer-Herzog  had  indicated  at  the  last  ses- 
sion. It  is  necessary,  he  said,  to  divide  the  world  between  the  two 
metals — to  choose  Gold  for  the  advanced  nations  and  leave  Silver  to 
countries  whose  civilization  is  backward  or  stationary. 

The  President  of  the  Conference  has  said  that  France  awaits  the 
favorable  moment  to  re-enter  into  the  system  of  the  Double  Standard. 
In  Switzerland  and  Belgium  it  is  the  Gold  Standard  which  is  taken  as 
the  objective  point.  But  this  theoretical  view,  which  divides  us,  docs 
not  prevent  us  from  coming  to  an  understanding  in  action  upon  the 
basis  of  the  Treaty  of  1865. 

If  he  believed  in  the  future  of  Gold  as  sole  Legal  Money  of  unlimited 
coinage,  and  in  the  future  of  Silver  as  mere  fractional  coin,  Mr.  Feer- 
Herzog  desired  to  say  why  he  did  so.  It  was  because  Silver  was  a  metal 
of  inferior  order,  ill-adapted  to  the  needs  of  civilization,  inconvenient 
for  private  persons,  only  fit  for  backward  nations ;  a  metal  the  value  of 
which  had  been  constantly  depreciating  for  four  centuries,  and  which, 
when  it  was  maintained  in  the  rank  of  Legal  Tender  by  civilized  peo- 
ples, caused,  in  a  certain  way,  the  emission  of  Paper  Money.  If  in  cer- 
tain countries  there  had  not  been  an  improper  circulation  of  Silver,  the 
circulation  of  paper  would  not  be  so  great.    This  is  shown  by  the  exum* 
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pie  of  Belgium  and  Switzerland.  It  is  because  we  wish  to  assure  to  the 
nations  the  benefits  and  guarantees  of  a  metallic  circulation  that  we  re- 
ject the  Silver  Standard,  behind  which  we  detect  the  grave  abuse  ot 
paper  money. 

It  is  principally  this  persistent  fall  of  Silver  showing  itself  as  a  con* 
slant  fact  which  has  awakened  the  attention  of  governments,  and  even 
urges  them,  when  they  are  not  already  determined  on  this  step,  to  adopt 
the  Single  Standard  of  Gold.  We  see  in  Silver  a  metal  which  depreci- 
ates day  by  day ;  which  the  productions  of  the  mines  and  demonetiza- 
tions tend  to  depreciate  day  by  day  still  more,  and  which  the  demands 
of  India  alone  can  sustain ;  and  while  France  foresees  her  practical  re- 
turn to  the  Double  Standard,  in  Switzerland  and  in  Belgium  it  is  hoped 
that  Silver,  after  a  period  of  transition,  during  which  it  will  only  have 
Legal  Tender  for  a  small  sum,  may  be  finally  reduced  to  the  simple  r6le 
of  fractional  money. 

The  President  (Mr.  Say)  being  obliged  to  retire,  now  invited  Mr. 
Fenton  to  occupy  his  place. 

Mb.  Fenton,  the  Vice-President,  took  the  chair. 

Mb.  Feeb-Hebzog,  in  continuation  of  his  remarks,  declared  that  the 
Delegates  of  Switzerland  had  received  from  their  Government  no  au- 
thority to  participate  in  any  agreement  on  the  adoption,  in  common,  of 
the  ratio  of  1  to  16,  or  of  any  other  relation;  it  was,  indeed,  expressly 
forbidden  to  them  to  give  the  United  States  any  advice  upon  their  mon- 
etary arrangements.  They  can  only  take  part  in  the  general  discussion 
and  formulate  their  opinions  on  the  questions  which  have  been  made  the 
order  of  the  day. 

Count  Rttsconi  observed  with  pleasure  that  no  one  in  this  Confer- 
ence demanded  the  ostracism  of  Silver.  All  admit  it,  and  from  differ- 
ent points  of  view  recognize  its  utility  as  Money.  All  that  there  was  to 
be  done,  according  to  the  Italian  Delegate,  was  fairly  to  face  the  funda- 
mental proposition  of  the  United  States,  namely,  the  determination  of  a 
relation  to  be  established  between  the  value  of  the  two  moneys ;  a  meas- 
ure which,  in  his  view,  it  was  essential  to  take,  and  without  which  the 
Conference  would  be  without  result  But  this  relation — is  it  practica- 
ble! Will  it  maintain  itself  in  the  midst  of  the  fluctuations  of  the 
market  f 

To  these  different  questions  the  Italian  Delegate  did  not  hesitate  to 
reply  in  the  affirmative.  He  did  not  believe,  for  his  part,  that  the  es- 
tablishment of  this  ratio  was  like  the  squaring  of  the  circle,  a  problem 
impossible  of  solution.  A  metal  is  one  thing,  he  said,  but  Money  is 
atiother.  Nature  makes  the  metal ;  law  alone  makes  the  Money.  If  the 
uncoined  metal  is  subjected  as  merchandise  to  all  the  accidents  of  sup- 
ply and  demand,  all  the  variations  of  the  market,  the  coined  metal  being 
do  longer  a  merchandise,  but  having  legal  Legal-Tender  power,  has  a 
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price  which  does  not  vary.  In  a  piece  of  metal,  coined  according  to 
certain  rules  as  to  alloy,  impression,  sire,  shape,  weight,  the  law  becomes 
in  a  manner  incarnate.  It  gives  it  the  power  of  paying  obligation!*,  a 
virtue,  a  price  which  the  metal-merchandise  could  not  obtain.  It  is  not 
wrong  to  say  that  Silver  rises  and  falls  in  the  market;  in  the  territory 
of  the  State,  where  the  law  reigns  and  governs,  the  valne  of  the  Coin  does 
not  change.  Onr  countrymen  would  be  greatly  astonished  if  they  were 
to  be  told  that  the  5-franc  piece  which  they  laid  by  in  1873,  which  ttu*y 
pat  into  a  savings-bank  or  kept  in  their  chests,  has  in  the  last  five  years 
performed  all  the  somersaults  outlined  in  the  very  instructive  table 
which  the  Director  of  the  Administration  of  Coins  and  Medals  of  Paris 
has  kindly  communicated  to  the  Conference.  The  metal  changes  in  valne 
it  is  true;  but  as  long  as  the  State  maintains  itself  the  Coin  does  not 
change;  it  has  actually  and  effectively  the  value  which  is  indicated  by  its 
imprint. 

Inasmnch  as  this  conventional  relation  between  the  coin  metals  was 
practicable,  inasmnch  as  it  existed  aud  could  endure,  Count  linscoui 
urged  that  the  Conference,  in  establishing  it  by  mutual  agreement, 
should  give,  as  be  said,  another  guaranty,  and  perhaps  the  most  stable 
of  all,  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Eaocn  could  not  share  the  opinions  which  hod  been  expressed 
concerning  the  quantity  of  Gold  which  had  been  regarded  as  necessary 
for  States  now  subjected  to  a  Paper-Money  regime  in  case  they  should 
withdraw  the  Legal-Tender  character  from  their  Paper.  Not  only  did 
he  believe  that  they  would  not  need  to  make  great  additions  to  the  stock 
of  Gold  they  already  held  in  order  to  restore  payment  in  Coin  and  in 
Paper  convertible  into  Gold,  but  he  beh'eved,  further,  that  in  order  to 
effect  this  operation  tbey  would  require  more  Silver  than  Gold.  In  fact, 
if  tbey  desired  to  make  their  bank-notes,  or  notes  of  the  State,  converti- 
ble, they  would  be  necessarily  compelled  to  retire  the  notes  of  small  de- 
nominations and  replace  thera  with  Silver  orwith  Tokens,  for  Gold  was  not 
adapted  for  fractional  Coin,  nor  for  denominations  lower  than  10  francs, 
5  florins,  2  roubles,  or  2  dollars.  After  having  thus  retired  the  small 
denominations  from  the  circulation,  and  having  put  Silver  iu  their  place, 
tbey  would  certainly  not  replace  all  the  notes  of  larger  denominations 
with  Gold. 

These  States  would  not  cease  to  make  use  of  the  powerful  lever  of 
credit  currency.  Tbey  would 
Terrible  in  Gold.  There  is  i 
certain  quantity  of  Gold  for  tl 
for  which  they  have  had  to 
Gold,  and  it  must  be  said  thi 
lack  of  Gold  as  a  superabnni 
cess  of  Paper  Money  from 
enough  to  correspond  with  tli 
premium  be  10  per  cent,  it  wj 
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of  Gold  equal  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  bank-notes  which  will  not  be  re- 
placed by  fractional  Silver  Coins,  obtaining  in  addition  to  this  a  certain 
amount  as  a  reserve. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  the  resumption  of  Specie  Payments,  even  if 
H  should  be  accomplished  at  the  same  time  in  all  States  which  are  now 
subjected  to  the  regime  of  inconvertible  paper,  would  not  demand  a  very 
huge  quantity  of  Gold,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Broch,  it  is  a  great  exag- 
geration to  say  that  the  total  production  of  Gold  for  ten  years  would  not 
suffice  for  such  resumption.  In  the  Scandinavian  States  v<$y  little  Gold 
circulates  because  people  prefer  bank-notes,  which  are  there  issued  in 
denominations  as  small  as  the  Gold  Coins ;  these  notes  are  always  re- 
deemable in  Gold.  The  Gold  remains  in  the  coffers  of  the  bank  and  of 
the  bankers ;  among  the  people  it  has  only  a  very  limited  circulation. 

It  is  not  precisely  Gold,  therefore,  which  is  wanting  in  States  which 
have  a  Paper-Money  circulation ;  the  trouble  lies  in  this,  that  the  Gold 
which  they  have  is  not  always  in  the  place  where  they  need  to  have  it — 
in  the  coffers  of  the  State,  or  of  the  bank,  ready  to  redeem  the  notes ; 
but  it  is  held  by  the  bankers  who  deal  in  it,  and  sell  it  at  a  premium. 
There  is  here,  said  Mr.  Broch,  a  question  of  finance  and  of  banking, 
but  not  a  question  of  Money. 

What  is  lacking  in  Europe,  and  is  the  true  cause  of  the  present  crisis 
of  manufactures  and  trade,  is  not  that  the  Gold  now  existing  is  insuffi- 
cient ;  it  is  not  the  Money  which  is  wanting ;  it  is  confidence.*  The  old 
regime  has  been  overthrown  in  Europe,  and,  in  some  respects  it  deserved 
to  be  overthrown j  but  there  has  not  yet  been  established  in  its  place  a 
new  system  settled  and  permanent,  which  has  been  able  to  gain  general 
confidence.  Nobody  desires  to  enter  upon  far-reaching  enterprises  nor 
eagage  in  undertakings  which  a  long  perspective  of  peace  can  alone  en- 
courage. Men  do  not  feel  confidence  either  in  the  stability  of  institutions 
or  in  the  permanence  of  the  present  boundaries  of  States. 

The  two  countries  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  which  the  speaker 
and  his  colleague,  Mr.  Woern,  have  the  honor  to  represent  in  the  Con- 
ference, have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  remain  untouched  by  all  these 
great  changes.  They  glory  in  being  the  only  nations  in  the  world  which 
for  sixty-four  years  have  been  able  to  keep  the  peace  abroad  and  perfect 
tranquillity  at  home.  There  has  been  no  need  to  fire  a  single  shot  within 
their  borders,  either  for  the  defense  of  the  country  or  for  the  protection 
of  social  order.  They  have,  therefore,  in  this  long  period,  in  proportion 
to  their  former  condition,  made  progress  in  perhaps  a  more  marked  de- 
gree than  any  other  country.  Nevertheless,  they  feel  to-day,  in  com- 
pany with  the  rest  of  Europe,  the  general  depression  which  weighs  upon 
commerce  and  industry.  Having  escaped  all  the  ills  which  their  own 
faults  might  have  engendered,  they  undergo  the  effects  of  the  law  of 
solidarity,  which  to-day  binds  together  the  interests  of  all  nations,  and 
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they  submit  to  it;  having  had  the  benefit  of  it  in  other  time*,  they 
accept  the  burden  of  it  now. 

The  situation  of  the  United  States  of  North  America  can  hardly  be 
compared  to  that  of  Europe.  There,  said  Mr.  Broch,  people  have  no 
solicitude  about  peace,  nor  about  the  stability  of  institutions,  nor  the 
immense  resources  of  their  country.  We  have  seen  the  United  States 
come  forth  intact  from  the  most  formidable  civil  war.  Their  energy, 
their  greatness  of  soul,  their  endurance,  have  all  been  admired.  In  the 
most  trying  times  of  civil  strife,  the  most  important  and  richest  fami- 
lies, as  well  as  the  most  modest  and  poor,  have  sent  forth  their  sons  to 
the  battle-field.  The  citizens  of  the  United  States  did  not  fear  to  con- 
tract a  formidable  debt  in  order  to  sustain  the  glorious  work  of  their 
ancestors  and  maintain  their  great  Union  intact.  They  have  also  given 
the  noble  example  of  a  nation  which  not  only  pays  in  Ml,  without  re- 
duction of  any  sort,  the  interest  of  an  enormous  debt,  but  which  under- 
takes further,  and  without  delay,  to  pay  off  the  capital  of  it,  by  imposing 
upon  itself  severe  taxation.  We  may  differ  in  opinion  with  them  upon 
certain  questions,  but  we  must  admire  the  extent  of  their  resources,  and 
the  use  they  make  of  them,  through  their  energy  of  character. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  as  the  honorable  Mr.  Groesbeck  has  said,  they 
will  resume  Specie  Payments  in  the  coming  year;  and  in  the  present 
state  of  their  monetary  legislation,  it  will  necessarily  be  in  Gold  that 
they  will  pay.  As  long  as  they  maintain  the  limit  which  they  have 
wisely  fixed  for  the  Coinage  of  Silver  Money,  they  will  be  able  stUl  for 
some  time  to  keep  up  the  value  of  the  new  Silver  dollars  at  par  with 
Gold;  inasmuch  as  a  large  quantity  will  be  demanded  for  domestic 
trade. 

But  later,  said  Mr.  Broch,  they  will  not  be  able  to  do  this  if  they  should 
continue  to  coin  Silver,  and  especially  if  they  should  adopt  the  unlimited 
Coinage  of  the  two  metals  at  1  to  16  (or  more  exactly  of  1  to  15.98). 
For  the  power  of  the  United  States,  and  even  the  power  of  all  the  States 
of  Europe  together,  would  not  suffice  for  the  struggle  against  the  bal- 
ance of  international  trade,  or  to  change  the  terms  of  its  balance.  The 
reason  is,  as  the  honorable  Delegate  from  Switzerland  has  so  well  ex- 
plained, that  the  fluctuations  of  the  balance  of  trade  between  Europe 
and  the  East  far  surpass  in  importance  the  variations  in  the  annual  yield 
of  Silver.  It  is  the  balance  of  this  constantly  increasing  trade  with  peo- 
ple who  accept  nothing  but  Silver  which,  far  more  than  the  production 
of  the  mines,  is  the  great  determining  factor  in  the  relative  values  of 
Gold  and  Silver;  and  in  the  long  run  it  must  be  clearly  recognized,  said 
Mr.  Broch,  that  the  practical  influence  of  trade  upon  the  economic  con- 
dition of  peoples  far  surpasses  that  of  legislation  and  of  governments, 

Mr.  Broch  was  not  of  opinion  that  the  means  proposed  by  the  United 
States  could  have  the  results  which  they  expect  from  it,  even  if  it  should 
be  accepted  by  all  Europe ;  he  did  not  believe  that  the  free  and  simul- 
taneous Coinage  of  the  two  metals  could  assure  a  good  circulation.    In 
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Ids  view  it  would  be  better  to  come  to  an  agreement  upon  a  Gold  Coin 
which  should  have  Legal  Tender  at  par  in  all  States  which  have  the 
single  Gold  Standard  or  the  Double  Standard,  with  free  Coinage  of  Gold, 
and  likewise  upon  a  Silver  Coin  which  should  have  Legal  Tender  at  par 
in  all  States  which  have  the  single  Silver  Standard,  or  the  Double  Stand- 
ard with  free  Coinage  of  Silver. 

Each  of  these  pieces  of  money  would  have  a  vast  field  of  circulation 
before  it ;  each  one  would  be  Legal  Tender  in  half  of  the  world.  It 
would  then  be  for  commerce  to  regulate  the  relative  value  of  Gold  and 
Silver. 

But  if  Mr.  Broch  differed  from  the  United  States  on  the  question  of 
the  means,  he  was  also  desirous  of  saying  in  conclusion  that  he  felt  the 
most  profound  respect  for  the  sentiment  which  led  them  to  take  the  initi- 
ative of  calling  this  Conference.  By  merely  doing  this,  he  said,  they 
have  brought  into  clear  light  that  community  of  interest  which  unites 
all  portions  of  the  civilized  world,  and  he  was  convinced  that  if  no  reso- 
lution come  forth  from  these  discussions,  they  would  at  least  have  served 
to  dispel  prejudices  on  one  side,  and  illusions  on  the  other. 

The  session  closed  at  4.45  p.  m. 
8.  Ex.  58        5 
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There  were  present 
The  Delegates  of 
Austria-Hungary, 
Belgium, 
France, 
Great  Britain, 
Greece, 
Italy, 
The  Netherlands, 


Thursday,  August  22, 1878. 


Sweden  and  Norway, 
Switzerland,  and  of 
The  United  States  of  America, 
who  were  present  at  the  previous  session,  and 
For  Austria-Hungary,  Count  yon  Kuefstein. 

The  President  (Mr.  Say)  expressed  satisfaction  at  the  presence  of 
Count  von  Kuefstein,  and  at  the  part  he  was  about  to  take  in  the  labors 
of  the  Conference. 

Count  yon  Kuefstein  expressed  his  recognition  of  the  reception 
accorded  him,  and  his  regret  not  to  have  been  able  to  attend  from  the 
outset  the  learned  discussions  of  men  whose  researches  and  profound 
acquaintance  with  financial  and  economic  questions  had  made  them 
justly  distinguished.  He  was  warmly  sensible,  he  said,  of  the  honor  his 
government  had  done  him  in  confiding  to  him  the  duty  of  hearing  them 
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and  of  thus  gathering  useful  lessons  and  valuable  information.  The 
standpoint  upon  which  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  had  placed 
itself  in  sending  its  representatives  to  the  Conference  was  already  under 
stood.  It  had  been  explained  by  his  colleague,  Mr.  von  Hengehnuller, 
at  the  last  session  so  clearly  that  he  himself  had  nothing  to  add.  Ha 
would  confine  himself  to  the  expression  of  a  hope  that  the  Conference 
would  result  in  setting  measures  on  foot  which  would  be  calculated  to 
arrest  the  fall  of  Silver,  and  in  effecting  or  at  least  paving  the  way  foi 
an  international  agreement  in  a  fixture  more  or  less  near. 

The  Conference  received  communication  of: 

1.  A  note  on  the  monetary  system  of  Austria-Hungary,  presented  by 
Mr.  von  Hengelmiiller.    (Exhibit  A,  Fourth  Session.) 

2.  A  Note  on  the  monetary  legislation  of  Bussia,  presented  by  Mr.  dt 
Thoerner.    (Exhibit  B,  Fourth  Session.) 

3.  A  note  on  the  Coins  of  the  Scandinavian  States,  presented  by  Mr 
Broch.    (Exhibit  C,  Fourth  Session.) 

4.  A  note  on  the  monetary  legislation  of  the  United  States  of  America 
presented  by  Mr.  Horton.    (Exhibit  D,  Fourth  Session.) 

The  President  (Mr.  Say)  stated  that,  having  transmitted  to  tin 
German  Government  the  extract  from  the  minutes  of  the  Second  Session 
containing  the  expression  of  the  desire  of  the  Conference  as  to  the  semi 
ing  of  German  Delegates  to  take  part  in  its  labors,  he  had  just  receive* 
from  Prince  Hohenlohe,  the  German  Ambassador  at  Paris,  a  letter 
which  he  read,  and  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  German  Govern 
ment,  expressing  its  thanks  for  this  invitation,  regretted  its  inability  t< 
accede  to  the  wish  of  the  Conference. 

Mb.  Goschen  wished,  in  order  to  prevent  any  misconception,  to  revetf 
to  two  observations  he  had  made  at  the  last  session.  If  he  had  spokei 
of  the  quantity  of  Silver  which  Germany  still  had  to  sell  as  reaching 
the  amount  of  15,000,000  pounds  sterling,  it  was  because  in  discussion; 
of  this  kind  some  basis,  even  though  an  assumed  one,  was  necessary  foi 
the  argument,  rather  than  because  he  was  personally  convinced  of  th< 
existence  of  so  considerable  a  stock.  He  did  not  wish  it  to  be  supposed 
from  his  use  of  that  figure  in  the  discussions,  that  he  regarded  it  as  th< 
result  of  a  thorough  examination.  This  question  of  the  stock  of  Silwi 
in  Germany  seemed  to  him,  indeed,  still  very  obscure.  He  was  anxious 
in  the  second  place,  to  prevent  any  misunderstanding  as  to  an  expres 
sion  he  had  employed.  When  speaking  of  the  advantages  of  an  expect 
ant  attitude,  he  had  drawn  no  distinction  in  his  own  mind  between  tin 
countries  which  had  prevented  the  influx  of  Silver  by  temporary  mens 
ures,  and  those  which,  having  hitherto  left  the  mintage  of  Silver  entiivl  j 
free,  were  still  patiently  undergoing  all  the  inconveniences  of  the  d<i 
preciation.  As  to  those  latter  countries,  it  was  impossible  for  then 
to  enter  into  engagements  of  any  kind.    Their  position  was  very  differ 
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ent,  and  the  plan  of  waiting,  which  might  suit  those  who  had  already 
taken  defensive  measures,  might  have  quite  a  different  effect  for  those 
still  exposed  to  all  the  dangers  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  Gibbs  desired  to  offer  some  observations  on  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Feer-Herzog  at  the  previous  session.  I  agree  with  him,  he  said,  on  all 
essential  points.  Mr.  Feer-Herzog  is  a  partisan  of  the  Single  Gold 
Standard;  so  am  L  He  would  not,  however,  proclaim  war  against  Sil-  • 
ver,  and  drive  it  entirely  oat  of  circulation ;  neither  would  I.  But  there 
is  one  point  on  which  we  are  not  agreed,  viz,  the  influence  which  the 
German  stock  can  exert  on  the  monetary  market  Mr.  Feer-Herzog 
questions  that  influence.  He  attributes  the  fell  of  Silver  to  the  progress 
of  civilization — a  progress  by  virtue  of  which,  in  his  view,  every  pro- 
gressive nation  must  give  the  preference  to  the  most  precious  and  most 
convenient  metal;  whereas,  in  my  judgment,  the  fell  of  Silver  is  really 
due  to  the  simultaneous  action  of  several  accidental  causes,  to  the  ex- 
cessive yield  of  Silver  mines,  to  the  suspension  of  mintage  in  the  States 
of  the  Latin  Union,  and  chiefly  to  the  demonetization  of  Silver  in  Ger- 
many, an  event  which  must  be  considered  equivalent  to  a  fresh  produc- 
tion of  8ilver.  By  its  monetary  reform,  said  Mr.  Gibbs,  Germany  has 
become  a  producer  of  Silver.  But  that  production  has  a  character  alto- 
gether different  from  the  normal  production  of  the  years  as  they  follow 
eaeh  other.  This  mass  of  Silver  which  exists  in  Germany  has  not,  like 
that  buried  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  to  be  extracted  by  dint  of  labor 
and  expense ;  it  is  a  definite  mass,  already  in  the  hands  of  a  vendor,  who 
at  any  moment,  and  whenever  it  suits  him,  can  flood  the  markets  of  the 
world  with  it  The  Silver  Coin,  withdrawn  from  circulation  by  Germany, 
has  become  merchandise,  and  as,  by  virtue  of  an  economic  law  which 
nobody  contests,  the  price  of  any  product,  of  any  merchandise,  of  what- 
ever land  it  may  be,  is  governed  by  the  abundance  of  that  merchandise, 
rising  or  falling  according  as  the  commodity  exists  in  smaller  or  larger 
quantity,  the  price  of  Silver  must  have  fallen  by  the  mere  fact  of  Ger- 
man Silver  being  suddenly  transferred  from  current  Coin  into  merchan- 
dise in  the  warehouse.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  quantity  produced  over  and  above 
the  normal  production  of  mines.  This  surplus,  weighing  on  the  market, 
has  disturbed  the  equilibrium  between  production  and  consumption,  and 
in  order  that  this  result  should  take  place,  said  Mr.  Gibbs,  it  is  not  nec- 
essary that  the  merchandise  thus  produced  by  Germany  should  be  imme- 
diately brought  into  the  market ;  enough  that  it  exists  and  is  known 
to  exist. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  existence  at  one  time  of  a  large  stock 
of  copper  in  Chili,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  production,  immediately 
led  to  a  heavy  fall  in  the  value  of  that  metal.  Now  there  is  no  differ- 
ence in  this  respect  between  copper  and  Silver.  The  one  like  the  other 
is  merchandise,  and  before  this  economic  law,  which  governs  the 
valne  of  things,  all  commodities  are  on  an  equal  footing.    If  by  any 
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sarily  exert  a  much  greater  influence  on  the  price  of  the  merchandise 
than  the  successive  and  gradual  influx  of  the  natural  yield  of  reg- 
ularly worked  mines.  Mine-owners,  it  was  known,  were  obliged  to 
offer  their  merchandise  by  degrees,  as  it  was  produced ;  the  delivery 
was  immediate,  and  however  uncertain  the  production,  one  thing  at 
least  was  certain — the  quantity  produced  was  sold  at  the  price  of  the 
day.  There  was  here,  then,  an  event  foreseen  and  one  that  could  be 
calculated  upon ;  on  the  contrary,  the  sale  of  a  stock  of  metal  already 
in  existence,  effected  by  virtue  of  a  legislative  measure,  depended  on  a 
free-will  which  escaped  all  calculation.  The  actual  yield  of  mines  was 
subject  to  the  market;  the  produce  of  a  demonetization  overrode  the 
market ;  there  is  a  great  difference.  He  could  not,  therefore,  share  the 
opinions  expressed  by  Mr.  Feer-Herzogon  this  subject,  but  was  strongly 
inclined  to  the  view  that  the  German  stock  was  the  principal  cause  of 
the  derangement  of  the  metal  market,  and  that  the  market  would  not 
recover  its  normal  condition  till  that  stock  should  be  entirely  sold.  Until 
this  operation  had  terminated  the  value  of  Silver  would  be  uncertain ;  it 
would  tend  to  fell,  and  might  undergo  great  fluctuations.  Mr.  Gibbs  de- 
clared, in  conclusion,  that  he  had  nothing  to  add  to  Mr.  Goschen's  remarks 
on  the  main  question,  being  entirely  in  accord  with  him  on  all  points. 

Mb.  Waxkeb  then  addressed  the  Conference  as  follows :  * 

The  distinguished  Delegate  from  Switzerland  contends  that  the  two 
propositions  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Conference  are,  in 
effect,  but  one;  that  the  first  proposition,  upon  which  the  views  of  the 
Conference  are  immediately  solicited,  does,  in  fact,  raise  the  question  of 
the  u Single  or  Double  Standard,"  so  called;  that  is,  of  mono-metallism 
or  bimetallism. 

To  this  it  would  appear  a  sufficient  answer  to  say  that  the  most  im- 
portant event  in  the  monetary  history  of  the  past  ten  years,  the  event 
which  has  caused  the  evils,  and  which  threatens  the  further  evils,  the 
experience  of  which  and  the  apprehension  of  which  have  induced  the 
United  States  to  invite  this  Conference,  was  the  change  of  Germany, 
not  from  the  Single  to  the  Double  Standard,  or  vice  versa,  but  from  Silver 
mono-metallism  to  Gold  mono-metallism;  and  that,  consequently,  when 
the  members  of  this  assembly  are  asked  to  express  an  opinion  whether 
it  is  desirable  that  the  demonetization  of  Silver  should  proceed  to  the 
complete  reduction  of  that  metal  throughout  Europe  and  America,  to 
the  rank  of  token-Money,  and  to  the  banishment  of  the  residue  to  the 
East  to  serve  the  purposes  of  barbarous  ornament,  they  are  not  asked  to 
consider  a  proposition  which  necessarily  raises  the  question  of  bi-metal- 
lism  or  mono-metallism. 

But  I  am  not  content  with  this  short  answer  to  the  objection  of  M. 
Feer-Herzog. 

The  proposition  to  which  the  attention  of  the  Conference  is  imme- 
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stay  the  progress  of  that  demonetisation  which  has  already  brought  Bach 
mischiefs  upon  trade  and  the  production  of  wealth. 

In  referring  thus  to  the  Conference  of  1867, 1  have  no  wish  to  dis- 
parage the  object  of  International  Coinage. 

A  uniform  Coinage  of  Money  by  all  civilized  nations  would  offer  cer- 
tain, definite,  appreciable,  but  not  momentous,  practical  advantages, 
and  would  be,  moreover,  of  considerable  sentimental  importance.  It  is 
worth  the  making  a  certain  sacrifice  of  national  prejudices;  it  is  worth 
the  incurring  a  certain,  definite  expense,  in  recoinage,  and  a  certain 
temporary  embarrassment  of  trade,  pending  the  readjustment  of  mone- 
tary systems  consequent  thereon.  It  is  not  worth  the  sacrifice  of  a 
single  vital  interest  of  mankind;  and  the  Conference  of  1867,  in  pro* 
claiming  a  crusade  against  Silver,  for  the  sake  of  forwarding  the  cause 
of  International  Money,  did  a  mischief  whose  consequences  are  even 
jot  only  half  unfolded. 

I  have  said  that  the  action  of  Germany  was  taken,  under  advice  of 
professional  economists,  with  partial  or  mistaken  views  of  the  proper 
relations  of  Silver  to  the  trade  of  the  civilized  nations,  in  their  present 
state  of  development.  On  this  point  it  is  imperative,  that,  with  pro* 
found  respect  for  the  eminent  economist,  the  Delegate  from  Switzerland, 
I  antagonize,  as  fully  as  I  may,  the  position  he  has  here  taken. 

M.  Feer-Herzog  expects  and  desires  to  see,  in  the  immediate  future, 
the  nations  of  the  world  divided  into  two  great  groups,  in  the  respect 
of  their  monetary  circulation,  the  civilized  States  using  Gold  as  the  Sole 
Standard  of  value,  and  the  uncivilized,  Silver. 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  here  maintained  that  there  are  not  more  than 
three  territorially  extensive  countries  in  the  world — and  the  recent  ex- 
perience of  Germany  shows  that  she  is  not  one  of  them — which  could 
possibly  maintain  a  Single  Gold  Standard,  upon  true  economic  prin- 
ciples. 

If  there  is  any  one  thing  which  political  economy  declares  with  an 
unfaltering  voice,  it  is  that  the  principal  Money  circulating  in  the  hands 
of  the  people  of  any  country  should  be  of  full  metallic  value.  The 
coinage  of  Billon,  or  Token-Money,  is  indeed  admitted  by  political  econ- 
omists, but  only  as  applied  to  what  may  legitimately  and  strictly  be 
termed  the  " small  change"  of  trade.  (1)  To  extend  the  operation  of  a 
heavy  seignorage  to  the  main  body  of  the  Money  of  a  country,  what  is 
it  but  to  corrupt  the  Coin,  and  to  generate  in  the  public  body  the  mor* 
hu$  mmmericu8  of  which  Copernicus  wrote  that  it  is  more  fatal  than  civil 
war,  pestilence,  or  famine  f 

Better  four,  inconvertible  Paper  Money  than  a  debased  Coinage;  for 
the  former,  at  least,  does  not  deceive  the  sense  of  the  people.    If  a 

J  I)  Qnand  1a  loi  limite  rigonreusement  le  billon  aux  deux  usages  indiques  ci-dessns, 
bi  d«*  appoints  et  Oftlai  dee  menues  transaction*,  comma  cellesaoxquelles  donne  lieu 
Ttkat  JQurnaUa-  d*pai*f  de  la  viande  et  du  charbon  pour  unepauvrt  famille,  cette  eorte 
4e  faibkge  des  pieces  de  cuivre  n'a  aucun  inconvenient. — M.  Chevalier. 
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twb£  ir  is  a  wrong  rmrfrfwed,  and  which  is  always  suggestive  of  its 
proper  remedy. 

The  anrr^rsal  GoLd-wjno-flietanian  of  Europe  which  has  been  rec- 
ommeniied  wouI<L  in  most  countries,  amount  simply  to  this:  a  scanty 
Coinage  of  GokL  held  mainly  by  the  banks  for  the  settlement  of  inter- 
national obligation**  and  a  vastly  preponderating  circulation  of  debased 


Fn«r*:inJ_  in  exacting  a  heavy  aeignorage  upon  the  shilling  piece,  the 
dona  and  die  half-crowiu  carries  the  principle  of  Billon  to  the  verge  of 
salary,  though,  with  an  extensive  popular  use  of  sovereigns  and  half- 
sovereiiniik  the  greater  part  of  the  circulating  medium  is  still  of  ftall  me- 
tallic value:  but  in  how  many  other  countries  of  Europe  is  there  a  suffi- 
ciently vatit  accumulation  of  wealth,  a  sufficiently  high  range  of  wages 
and  pnees*  a  sufficiently  rapid  circulation,  to  attract  and  retain  the 
amounc  of  Gold  especially  under  the  diminishing  productiveness  of  the ' 
mines,  winch  would  be  necessary  to  constitute  the  mqjor  part  in  value 
of  the  actual  Honey  isf  the  people  t 

If  Goid-mono-mecallisia  in  Europe  is  to  mean,  as,  in  this  view  of  the 
e*>e%  •  t  mitst  mean*  a  principal  circulation  of  debased  Silver,  with  little 
or  no  GoM  in  the  hand£  of  the  people,  but  pretty  much  the  whole  Gold 
Coiuage  Vld  by  the  banks*  for  the  purpose  of  international  trade,  better 
ukvun  erti'ole  paper !  Why  not  realize  at  once  the  scheme  of  the  British 
tertum^KUtt  school  of  a  generation  ago:  a  "national  money"  for  inter- 
nal circulation  only,  of  no  value  whatever  (saving,  thus,  the  whole  cost 
of  dvoo*ed  Sd>er  Coinage  *•  a  purely  "  non-exportable  currency,"  with  a 
>louc\  of  *>  intnusic  value "  only  for  foreign  trade,  *.  e.}  for  international 

btdvvdt  w  hac  is  Ov>M  mono-metallism,  on  such  terms,  but  the  foil  re- 
a!i.  .u  v»u  of  ihe  pevjevt*  of  Matthias  Attwood  and  Jonathan  Duncan  t 

So  uuv  tu  ^  'usiiAcaaou  ^  the  remark  that  the  action  of  Germany  in 
\^.  l  **s>  uulvu  *::h  partial  or  mistaken  views  of  the  proper  relations 
oi  Sii^  vi  vO  :i*e  trade  of  eivUixed  nations  in  their  present  state  of  de- 
wUviuvu**  If  :ho«*  **tfc*s  only  are  to  be  called  civilized  which  are 
ih%  VM;vd  to  twuv  C%oW  a*  their  principal  Money,  their  sole  Money  of 
iiiit  \  *n*\  **  ai%*st%  pec  ***** take  a  s°mewtat  lower  view  ti****  w* 
koe  Vva  %vac  t*  &>  rf  the  progress  of  mankind. 

S*u  %  ha;  of  t&*  assert**  ha/arded  that  the  crusade  against  Silver 
%*s  aaik't  t'tkv*  *  uh  Utile  ox  no  consideration  of  the  effects  of  demon* 

t*  Ww  l\vU*«w»  itf  Wealth. 

Cv  %fc*  *w*  *****  w  haw  heard  the  remarks  of  the  eminent  Chair- 
w«t  -v  >*  tetttok  l\unmksiou.  No  man,  perhaps,  knows  so  well  sis 
^  Jv*«!*«*  I**  arffc^W*^  the  «treme  and  V****"1  em»»n«8ment^ 
^Li  Wv  *v*  iamHhwtHl  into  international  exchanges  by  the  recent 
m»mU  *«**  w*«*W  Silver  as  a  Money  Metal-embanassmenta 
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are  certain  to  be  perpetuated  in  time  and  to  become  aggravated 
in  degree,  if  the  movement  which  we  have  noted  in  progress  is  not  to 
be  arrested  and  reversed. 

Mr.  Goechen,  in  his  remarks  of  Monday,  made  reference  to  a  normal 
price  of  Silver.  I  must  understand  this  to  mean  61d.  or  thereabouts,  of 
British  Money,  per  oz.,  being  the  price  from  which  Standard  Silver 
never  departed  widely  prior  to  1873.  From  this  I  infer  that  Mr.  Gos- 
chen  concedes  to  the  French  law  of  1803  the  virtue  which  is  attributed 
to  it  by  his  distinguished  countrymen,  the  late  Professor  Cairnes,  Mr. 
Stanley  Jevons,  and  the  late  Mr.  Bagehot,  viz,  that  the  French  law 
served  as  "  the  connecting-pipe"  (to  use  Mr.  Jevons'  phrase)  between 
the  two  reservoirs  severally  of  Gold  and  Silver,  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  subject  to  independent  variations  of  supply  and  demand,  or 
.as  an  "  equalizing  machine"  (to  use  Mr.  Bagehot's  expression)  by  which 
the  bimetallic  countries,  taking  the  metal  which  fell  and  selling  the 
metal  which  rose,  kept  the  relative  value  of  the  two  at  its  old  point. 

Thus  it  was,  and  thus  only  it  could  have  been,  that  Silver  came  to 
have  a  "normal  price";  that  a  par  of  exchange  between  Gold  countries 
and  8ilver  countries  was  established  and  maintained. 

Was  this  adjustment  of  exchangee  desirable  t  Who  gained  by  itt 
Who,  if  any  one,  lostf 

That  England  profited  greatly  by  it,  from  first  to  last,  and  in  every 
way,  it  would  be  preposterous  to  deny.  That  India,  China,  and  the 
other  exclusively  Silver  countries  greatly  profited  by  it,  on  the  whole, 
no  one  here  probably  will  question.  How  with  the  bimetallic  countries  f 
Did  they  perform  this  great  service  to  others  at  a  loss  to  themselvesf 

To  assert  that  France  and  the  countries  associated  with  her  lost  by 
this  arrangement  merely  because  England  and  India  profited  by  it, 
would  be  to  proclaim  anew  the  brutal  doctrine  which  we  know  as  the 
Mercantile  Theory,  which  it  was  the  great  work  of  Adam  Smith  to 
expose  to  the  contempt  of  mankind. 

But  if  we  cannot  give  this  reason  for  believing  that  this  great  service 
to  the  world  was  rendered  by  the  bimetallic  States  at  a  cost  to  them- 
selves, what  other  reasons  can  be  given  f  May  we  not,  on  this  question, 
trust  to  the  sagacity  of  French  financiers,  French  statesmen,  and  of  the 
French  people  themselves,  who  maintained  the  policy  of  the  year  XI  for 
seventy  years,  and,  though  compelled  by  the  action  of  Germany  to  sus- 
pend the  operation  of  that  law,  still,  in  the  language  of  our  President 
(M.  Say),  look  forward  to  the  resumption  of  this  beneficent  function, 
when  the  present  exigency  shall  have  passed  away  t 

For  myself,  I  cannot  but  believe  that,  while  France  might  well  have 
wished  that  the  burden  should  be  shared  in  a  larger  degree  by  others,  it 
was  better,  even  for  France,  that  she  should  do  it  alone  than  that  it 
should  not  be  done  by  any. 

But  what,  Mr.  President,  if  that  function  is  never  to  be  resumed  t 
What  if,  as  the  Delegate  from  Switzerland  urges,  the  nations  are  to 
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final  choice  between  Silver  and  Gold!    What  most  be  tlie 

international  commerce,  when  a  par  of  exchange  betweoxi 

of  the  earth  no  longer  exists  t    Must  not  tho 

thereafter  be  conducted  under  difficulties  the  same 

pwqncly»  if  not  wholly  in  degree,  as  those  which  beset  the  intex- 

»if  speew-payiug  nations  with  others  which  labor  under  an  inre- 

te  F^par  Cirmlnlmf 

wflLmure  important*  m  the  view  of  the  Delegates  from  the  United 

~as>  die  piobaMa  efltct  vpon  the  production  of  wealth,  resulting- 

iimnnaun  «f  the  Money-supply  of  Europe  and  America, 

pfiahai  or  in  progress  through  the  gratuitous  demonetixa- 


in  th«  fleas 


txaii 

•+«.•*  M^  »  -s^  •  t^»«    Kud    tplMt  the 


H  does,  to  the  very  quick  into  the 
of  business,  which  profits  constitute 

organization  of  industry, 
operation  it  must,  the  burden  of  all 
{■irate,  or  corporate— which  debts  and 
which  the  representatives  of  past 
of  current  industry — a  diminution  of 
giaiesi  evils  which  can  menanoe  man- 


*.. 


<^*«. 

*«*» 


.^<*  - 


4     •    -   ,W 


*i^.»    *ttisot:i  r*  ,»i  ^  cmtzartm^r  circulation  hare  twice,  at  least,  in  the 

•  — *>  «>>*  o*«*m*>  msuK-u  Europe  as  the  result  of  the  exhaustion  of  the 
l^.  ^  *  **  • w  HwtvHis  uwcais*  or  the  interruption  of  mining  industry  by 
* -*****  •****  u  v  ***m*  or  civ :i  convuktoa.    It  has  remained  for  this  genera- 

*  .  Mi%i   tu* .  itvuutt  *o  -***  dMtt  muetteft  brought  upon  Europe  by  the 
**.  *  r*««  ^usoi  ViMwntnwut  under  advice  of  political  economists. 

^    ■>*  *  ik-4    «v  Mi»tK>\  jhi(%p1\  of  Europe  and  America  would  be  reduced 
.m  .  %^tv,:»o  **  .it*  «tv*anrat  initiated  in  1871,  to  the  extent  of  40, 
-v*^    *%  *  ^    iu^\   <*  -**  vmo^  the  consequences  could  not  but  be  most 

^*«>  .  »*>x  .»»'o»k  MtHtt^Hiacion^  are  word*  hardly  too  strong  to  express  the 
^  -o      *    'N.    iwa^ttoi  ^SiOj  when  embraced  in  the  fatal  coils  of  acon- 

v        *    ■•■•*■  H.Ka    av  »»c**htcciott  of  the  two  historical  Money-metals, 

-•^    >.   *  ^^u.^.u^   i>«^  1MK  ur*tbrtunate  occasion  is  taken  to  throw 

*    "K*** vS,u  *'*  '«**  *t  ^fonev  sti  ftitt  value;  to  remit  it  to  the  uses  of 

•  V^k>%  mikI   ^  \*uUsh  what  of  the  accumulated  stock  of  three 

^•v.  *vv^<v  .^wi^xiKHt  *Ntnot  thus  be  employed,  to  be  hoarded  in 

■*%,..  ^v  .v^M^^  ^  o^v^  ^  poiontl  ornament. 

•^Vxi  ^%  *tV***  **tv*Ht  to  ctM&satkm  and  to  the  hopes  of  mankind 
^  ,  .x.*^  ^^v^^Uw  I  Ui^i  $taKo  have  present  raise  their  earnest 

w;   u.vt^'iftitaSBtotr  question.    This  it  is  which  brings 


V      W\*i 


X  •  s*^v^  ^t»»m^M.  afc  yswent  producers  of  Silver  is  a  consider- 
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ation  so  Blighty  in  the  presence  of  far-reaching  and  enduring  interests 
like  these,  that  it  sinks  utterly  oat  of  our  view.  Silver  mining  is  bat 
one,  and  it  is  one  of  the  least,  of  scores  of  industries  for  which  the  avail- 
able labor  and  the  available  capital  of  the  United  States  are  far  too 
scanty.  With  boundless  natural  wealth  lying  all  around  us,  unworked 
far  want  of  men  and  means,  it  is  a  matter  of  the  smallest  consequence  to 
us  whether  we  employ  a  few  thousand  laborers  more  or  less,  in  working 
the  Silver  mines  of  Nevada. 

Nor  does  our  interest  in  the  sulject  arise  out  of  the  possession  of  a 
stock  of  Silver  of  which  we  fear  the  depreciation.  Just  emerging,  as  we 
are,  from  the  state  of  suspension  into  which  we  were  plunged  by  civil 
war,  we  have  as  yet  only  a  moderate  supply  of  the  precious  metals,  and 
of  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  it  is  in  Gold;  Silver  having  been 
restored  to  its  rank  as  Money  of  full  value  only  a  few  months  since. 

But  if  we  held  as,  large  a  stock  as  France  or  India,  we  should,  in  our 
view  of  the  relations  of  the  Money-supply  to  the  interests  of  trade  and 
the  production  of  wealth,  look  upon  the  fall  of  that  Silver  to  45,  to  40,  or 
to  30df.  an  oz.  simply  as  a  net,  definite  loss,  once  for  all,  of  so  much  of 
our  accumulated  wealth — a  loss  to  be  made  good  by  increased  frugality 
and  industry — while  we  should  look  upon  the  reduction  of  the  stock  of 
Honey  by  such  a  cause  as  an  event  of  vastly  greater  magnitude,  bringing 
in  its  train  indefinite  possibilities  of  evil,  not  to  us  alone,  but  to  the 
whole  world;  not  in  our  time  only,  but  through  generations  to  come. 

Mb,  Feeb-Hebzog-  wished,  first  of  all,  to  reply  to  Mr.  Gibbs's  ob- 
servations on  the  influence  exerted  on  the  metal-market  by  the  German 
stock.  The  difference  of  opinion  between  them  on  this  point  arose  from 
Mr.  Gibbs's  adoption  of  the  exclusive  standpoint  of  the  London  market, 
and  from  his  attaching  importance  only  to  the  quantity  which  arrived  at 
or  went  forth  from  that  market;  which  was  just  as  if,  with  regard  to  cot- 
ton, nothing  were  taken  into  account  but  the  actual  or  probable  arrivals 
and  sales  in  the  Liverpool  market.  From  this  point  of  view,  the  Silver 
stock  of  Germany,  from  its  vicinity  to  London,  acquired  a  much  greater 
significance.  His  own  standpoint,  however,  embraced  the  entire  globe, 
the  total  production  and  total  consumption  of  Silver.  Taking  this  gen- 
eral view,  the  annual  production  was  440  million  francs,  of  which  the 
United  States  furnished  200  millions.  From  Mr.  Gibbs's  standpoint,  this 
latter  figure  was  reduced  to  50  millions,  viz,  the  quantity  which  arrived 
at  London.  The  German  stock,  which  was  naturally  formidable  in  Mr. 
Gibbs's  eyes,  was  in  his  own  view  equivalent  only  to  the  annual  yield  of 
the  mines,  or  to  the  possible  demand  of  India  for  a  single  year.  Their 
difference  of  opinion,  therefore,  arose  solely  from  a  difference  of  stand- 
point;  at  bottom  they  were  agreed. 

There  is  another  question,  added  Mr.  Feer-Herzog,  to  which  I  must 
revert.  It  has  been  said  that  the  limitation  of  the  mintage  of  Silver  in 
the  States  of  the  Latin  Union  has  contributed  to  the  fall  of  Silver.  This 
is,  in  my  view,  a  mistake.    In  consulting  the  statements  ot  the  working 
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of  the  Paris  mint,  the  most  important  mint  in  the  Latin  Union,  I  find 

that  from  1857  to  1885,  no  5-firanc  pieces  were  coined,  although  no 

legislative  act  then  prohibited  or  limited  the  mintage  of  Silver.    Well, 

this  did  not  at  that  time  prevent  the  rise  of  Silver.    The  experience  of 

that  period  proved,  therefore,  that  the  suspension  of  the  mintage  of  Sil- 

__ver  did  not  necessarily  involve  a  fall  in  the  value  of  that  metal.    The 

%  Latin  Union  did  not  limit  the  mintage  of  5-franc  pieces  until,  in  187;;, 

^  the  commercial  relation  of  the  two  metals  was  1  to  16.    Thus  the  full  of 

Silver  preceded  measures  of  restriction,  and  it  was  the  fell  of  Silver 

which  actually  instigated  those  measures  when  taken. 

Such  were  the  minor  points  on  which  he  did  not  agree  with  the 
English  Delegates    For  the  rest,  he  concurred  in  their  mode  of  regard- 
ing the  main  question.    He  regretted  that  he  could  not  say  as  much 
with  reference  to  the  opinions  which  the  learned  American  economist, 
General  Walker,  had  developed  in  his  remarkable  address.    Although 
unprepared,  and  although  such  a  statement  of  views  deserved  a  thorough 
examination,  Mr.  Feer-Herzog  would  endeavor  to  reply  to  it,  touching 
only  on  the  most  essential  points.    General  Walker  had  first  given  a 
history  of  the  circulation  of  Gold  in  late  centuries,  but  this  sketch  was, 
in  his  view,  not  altogether  accurate.    In  England,  especially  since  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Gold  had  played  a  dominant  role. 
"From  the  date  when  Sir  Isaac  Newton  rated  the  guinea  at  21  shillings 
"~  that  metal  began  to  be  the  chief  instrument  of  exchange.    If  in  France, 
after  1815,  ttfe  currency  was  chiefly  Silver,  after  1850  it  became  exclusively 
a  Gold  currency.    It  was  not  admissible,  therefore,  to  consider  Europe 
as  devoted  during  the  last  two  centuries  to  a  Silver  currency.    The 
truth  was  that  in  Europe,  as  in  the  United  States,  there  was  a  Gold  and 
Silver  currency,  with  a  much  largerproportion  of  Gold  than  of  Silver,  the 
Silver  currency  being  especially  that  of  the  less  rich  and  less  industrial 
nations.    In  fine,  he  denied  to  Silver  the  position  which  General  Walker 
attributed  to  it  as  a  monetary  agent  in  past  times,  and  he  also  thought 
that  the  learned  Delegate  of  the  United  States  was  wrong  in  criticising, 
as  he  had  done,  the  tendencies  of  the  Conference  of  1867.    At  that  Con* 
ference,  in  which  they  were  represented,  the  United  States  showed  them- 
selves warm  supporters  of  the  Gold  Standard.    It  was  they  who  led  the 
campaign  in  favor  of  Gold.    To-day  the  situation  was  reversed ;  it  was 
they  who  take  in  hand  the  cause  of  Silver.    But,  in  Mr.  Feer-Herzog's 
view,  it  would  not  be  just  to-day  to  make  the  reproach  against  that  grout 
assembly  that  it  had  raised  questions  which  it  was  not  able  to  solve  and 
indicated  remedies  which  it  had  no  power  to  apply.    It  did  what  it 
could,  and  not  without  contributing  much  to  the  clearing  up  of  the  ques- 
tions it  had  to  consider. 

The  Conference  of  1867  desired  what  he  had  permitted  himself  to  de- 
mand at  the  last  session ;  it  wished  to  divide  the  world  between  Gold 
and  Silver — to  reserve  Gold  for  the  civilized,  rich,  active  nations,  leav- 
ing Silver,  the  inferior  metal!  to  the  less  advanced  peoples,  who  were 
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content  with  it,  and  even  preferred  it,  provisionally  retaining  the  Double 
Standard  for  nations  whose  present  situation  debarred  them  from  pro- 
nouncing immediately  for  one  metal  or  the  other.  This  was  the  ten- 
dency of  the  Conference  of  1867.  It  discussed,  morever,  the  question  of 
a  Gold  Coinage,  the  international  creation  of  which  had  been  demanded 
here ;  a  question  more  debated  in  1867  than  in  1878,  and  which,  there 
was  reason  to  regret)  had  not  been  practically  solved.  The  Conference 
of  1867,  in  default  of  a  practical  result,  at  least  sowed  precious  seed  on 
the  soil  of  economic  science,  which  the  future  would  cause  to  germinate, 
and  which  would  certainly  bear  fruit  at  a  period  less  troubled  than  the 
present  from  the  monetary  and  political  standpoint. 

Mr.  Feer-Herzog  then  proceeded  to  defend  mono-metallism  against  the 
attack  which  General  Walker  had  directed  against  it,  and  after  giving  in 
outline  the  monetary  history  of  three  great  nations  of  the  world,  he 
drew  the  conclusion  that  the  greater  part  of  the  economic  perturbations 
and  disasters  which  had  been  provoked  in  them  had  been  caused  by  the 
Doable  Standard.  England,  he  said,  had  at  first  the  Single  Silver 
Standard.  Under  James  I  and  Charles  II,  the  Gold  Coinage  expanded, 
but  whatever  measure  was  taken  by  the  government,  whenever  it  sought 
to  establish  a  legal  ratio  between  the  two  kinds  of  Coin,  the  currency 
was  imperiled.  Now  the  Gold  Coinage  and  now  the  Silver  Coinage 
disappeared,  and  it  became  necessary  to  resort  to  costly  recoinage,  as 
was  notably  the  case  in  the  reign  of  William  III.  In  1717,  when  the 
value  of  the  guinea  was  fixed  at  21  shillings,  Gold  became,  in  practice, 
the  sole  Standard ;  and  a  close  study  of  history  would  show  that  from 
that  date  alone  England  eqjoyed,  from  a  monetary  standpoint,  a  certain 
tranquillity,  excepting,  of  course,  the  crisis  occasioned  by  the  wars  of 
the  First  Empire.  This  de  facto  equilibrium  became  in  1816  a  legal  equi* 
librium,  but  the  law  did  no  more  than  merely  consecrate,  as  it  were, 
what  the  natural  course  of  things  had  established.0 

In  1792  Alexander  Hamilton  gave  to  the  recently  founded  American 
Union  a  currency  law  based  on  the  ratio  of  1  to  15  between  Gold  and  Sil- 
ver. Hamilton  knew  t  that  Silver  was  favored  by  this  ratio,  but  his  politi- 
cal scheme  involved  the  establishment  of  a  national  bank  with  a  large 
issue  of  notes,  and  he  saw  that  the  circulation  of  the  heavier  metal  would 
facilitate  that  issue.  Notwithstanding  this  ratio  of  1  to  15,  unfavorable 
to  Gold,  there  was  in  the  United  States  for  20  years,  owing  to  the  com- 
merce, via  the  Mississippi,  with  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  a  somewhat 
large  circulation  of  foreign  Gold  Coins,  and  especially  of  Spanish  doub- 
loons. But  in  1812  this  state  of  things  disappeared.  The  United  States 
became  a  Silver  country,  and  so  continued  until  1834  and  1837,  when 
new  laws  established  the  ratio  of  1  to  16  between  the  two  metals.  This 
relation  being  too  high,  such  a  drain  of  Silver  occurred  that,  in  1853  and 

*  8ee  in  this  connection  pages  345  et  sag. 
t  8m  pages  460  and  484. 
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r,  as  internal  trade  was  in  want  of  small  change, 
miasage  of  a  Silver  Coin  of  an  intrinsic  value  very  nearly 
3iac  «t  iiM  Token  Coinage  in  England.  From  that  moment  there  wa* 
3L  um  vToifi^i  Stj^m  a  currency  exclusively  composed  of  Gold,  although 
A*  D%Mi>**  Standard  was  still  in  force  according  to  the  law  of  1837. 
Otw  can  saw  «*&»  said  Mr.  Feer-Henog,  what  ordeals  the  United  State* 
ha*  imkrpriitf  The  Double  Standard,  inscribed  in  the  law,  has  never 
«a&5&*L  'Jk  s*cfc.  They  have,  in  Jact,  had  only  the  alternative  Standard— 
ca*  atnirr  of  chinas  baa  never  allowed  anything  else  in  any  country. 

A*  wr  Franm*  having  sanctioned  by  the  law  of  1803  the  extremely 
ftrtuiia&e*  ratio  she  bad  adopted  as  early  as  1785,  that  of  15$,  she  at 
its*  3»w  Wr  cuvttUtwn  of  Gold  rise  to  eight  hundred  millions.  But, 
*K*idk$cu*lin£.  Gold  gradually  disappeared,  and  from  1820  France 
Want*  «  Silver  country.  Her  legislation  had  established  the  Double 
Standard:  (he  nature  of  things,  stronger  than  the  law,  had  established, 
«fe /'tec*/*  the  Silver  Standard ;  but  suddenly,  in  1850,  as  if  by  a  change 
«f  >*vu*\  Gold  earn*  to  substitute  itself  for  Silver,  and  took  its  place  in 
&*  cuxMJUJbCfcjaL  The  intfaix  of  Gold  coming  from  the  Californian  and 
AusirHlu*a  mines  raised  the  price  of  Silver,  caused  it  to  disappear,  and 
H  %  as  K>und»  not  without  alarm,  that  the  Gold  Standard  was  sole  master 
*t  the  ftehk 

VH  Lu*  yeare  a  fresh  change  had  occurred,  equally  rapid  and  more 
4*rHHAdk  While  the  production  of  the  Gold  mines  was  slackening,  Sil- 
ver* >  tefctai  ui  enormous  maoooo  by  the  American  mines,  invaded  France, 
*»d  inuudaced  it  to  such  an  extent  that  but  for  the  highly  necessary 
measure  of  the  limitation  of  the  mintage  of  5-franc  pieces,  this  rich 
svuuuj*  whoe*  bakttico  of  trade  was  usually  so  favorable,  being  an  asy- 
lum opeu  to  the  depreciated  Money  of  the  globe,  would  have  become  an 
ibiund  of  SiNer.  The  limitation  of  the  mintage  of  Silver,  it  must  be 
acknowledged*  had  saved  the  Latin  Union.  It  was  an  indispensable 
*H\uvutv»-vi  uuNJtture  of  public  safely — the  only  measure  which  could 
tviuvxh  ! :ho  d*ui*;vr  inevitably  menacing  every  country  legally  subjected 
K>  tho  •■•••w  of  the  l\*tN*  Standard  system.  The  necessary  conse- 
^rt^v  ,h  /m*  N>Niem  %aa*  that  inasmuch  as  of  two  kinds  of  Money, 
iks'i  Vo  «*«;  .4  -ahwnI  cur*encj%o«*  would  always  be  at  a  premium,  it 
v*x  *  v»  vn  ^°  *or^  *i  '**  *wv  ****  ***  country  admitting  both  was 
assvO  v^  v>xx^w  W  :^i:^y  of  the  English  Silver  Committee  had 
vVu  4  <t  w  Vo«*  ^'^vvxv  way  that  from  1873  to  1876,  before  the 
V  s «— v  s  *  ix  *  ^v«\  *lt  theexcessof  Silver  produced,  rendered 

v*>  \  h  ,k>v  ^  V  ttw^Hewog,  was  the  result  of  the  Double 
^^ ,.  ^     \^x^  Vo**t  *»>  I*»*  *y****  was  a  aooessary  inevitable 

*      .,  ,.    K  .  v^>*^  ^4  the  people  who  adopted  it  for  the  benefit 

v.     k    wx  v  -  v  .^  **  ****  **    He  could  never,  therefore,  agree 

*  • .%     >,       .    ,K-  vKxi  \wtwa  economist  who  had  been  to-day  its 
y^.x    !  ^ww    V*v«*  »«*  >*  ******  PO^t-a  vital  point-on  which 

KtandS* 
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Mr.  Feer-Herzog  felt  himself  obliged  to  combat  General  Walker's  opin- 
ion. The  latter  had  said  that  the  Single  Gold  Standard  led  to  a  limited 
circulation  of  Gold,  supplemented  by  Silver  Tokens  and  by  a  considera- 
ble quantity  of  bank-notes.  Now,  in  his  own  view  it  was,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  Stiver  Standard  which,  as  he  had  remarked  at  the  last  ses- 
sion, led  to  the  injurious  issue  of  fiduciary  Money.  Silver  was  a  heavy 
and  inconvenient  metal,  disagreeable  to  handle,  to  the  use  of  which  in- 
dividuate did  not  readily  submit,  whereas  Gold,  having  a  much  greater 
value  with  less  weight,  was  easily  carried,  and  rendered  the  use  of  paper 
much  less  necessary.  Gold  was  therefore,  naturally,  much  better  fitted 
than  Silver  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  metallic  currency.  In  Belgium 
and  Switzerland,  since  Silver  had  become  plentiful,  fiduciary  Money  had 
increased  to  a  disquieting  degree.  The  currency,  therefore,  based  on 
Silver  was  never  but  a  sham  metallic  currency,  soon,  through  the  force 
of  events,  superseded  by  a  circulation  of  fiduciary  Money  which,  while 
more  convenient,  presented  in  its  turn  dangers  which  it  was  not  well  to 
ignore.  In  short,  Mr.  Feer-Herzog  regarded  the  thesis  so  brilliantly 
sustained  by  General  Walker  as  condemned  by  the  lessons  of  experi- 
ence. He  did  not  think  that  a  fixed  ratio  could  be  advantageously  es- 
tablished between  the  values  of  two  metals  which  the  chance  of  pro- 
duction and  the  accident  of  international  commerce  were  constantly 
modifying*  There  could  only  exist,  in  his  view,  in  any  country,  a  single 
symbol  of  the  value  of  things,  and  to  pretend  to  have  two  was  to  put 
one's  self  into  a  condition  of  perpetual  instability,  the  dangers  of  which 
were  demonstrated  by  history.  He  advocated,  therefore,  for  countries 
of  advanced  civilisation,  with  the  Single  Gold  standard,  a  stable  and 
real  metallic  currency.  Under  this  system  Silver,  continuing  to  be  the 
monetary  Instrument  of  less  advanced  peoples,  would  no  longer  serve 
the  former  except  as  small  change.  Confined  to  the  modest  rdle  of 
Tokens,  it  would  no  more,  by  its  successive  rises  and  falls,  lead  to  those 
pamftil  perturbations  at  which  peoples  and  governments  had  so  much 
reason  to  be  alarmed. 

Mr.  Wabrn  thought  it  right  to  reply  to  the  question  put  by  General 
Walker,  vis,  how  many  nations  in  Europe,  if  they  adopted  the  Single 
Gold  Standard,  would  have,  like  England,  a  sufficient  accumulation  of 
wealth  or  a  sufficiently  active  monetary  circulation  to  attract  and  retain 
in  the  hands  of  the  whole  people  the  quantity  of  Gold  Coin  which  they 
would  require  t  According  to  General  Walker,  these  nations  would  be 
obbged,  side  by  side  with  Gold,  to  keep  in  circulation  a  large  quantity 
of  Silver,  without  paying-power  as  to  large  amounts — Money  of  nominal 
value,  which  in  his  eyes  would  be  even  worse  than  an  inconvertible 
Paper  Currency — and  these  nations  would  be  exposed,  moreover,  in  cer- 
tain circumstances,  to  undergoing  the  inconveniences  and  losses  oc- 
casioned by  the  insufficiency  of  their  monetary  circulation. 

Now,  as  the  representative  of  Sweden,  a  country  very  inferior  in  wealth 
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to  England,  he  would  observe  that  the  question  was  not  one  of  a  con- 
flict necessarily  to  arise  between  two  or  more  nations,  and  in  the  course 
of  which  the  richer  and  stronger  nation  would  gain  an  advantage  over 
the  others.  The  question  to  be  decided  was  whether  a  particular  nation, 
though  inferior  in  wealth,  would  not,  nevertheless,  have  the  requisite 
strength  to  retain  the  quantity  of  Gold  Coin  necessary  for  its  needs. 
Now,  to  possess  this  strength,  it  was  not  necessary  to  be  rich.  With  good 
monetary  laws,  good  institutions  of  credit,  and  prudence  in  its  foreign 
commerce,  any  nation,  although  poor,  would  always  be  enabled,  when 
it  chose,  to  retain  in  its  hands  the  amount  of  specie,  whether  in  Gold  or 
in  Silver,  which  it  required  for  its  exchanges.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
currency  laws  were  bad,  the  banks  mismanaged,  and  the  imports  excess- 
ive, neither  Gold  nor  Silver  could  be  retained  in  the  richest  country. 
During  nearly  half  a  century,  Sweden  had  not  had  to  resort  to  incon- 
vertible Paper  Money,  and  the  adoption  in  1873  of  the  Single  Gold 
Standard,  in  lieu  of  the  Single  Silver  Standard,  had  in  no  way  changed 
its  situation.  Under  the  Swedish  currency  law  of  30th  May,  1873,  any 
quantity  whatever  of  fractional  Money  was  a  Legal  Tender  in  the  public 
treasuries,  and  was  convertible  into  Gold  Coin  at  the  State  Bank  and 
its  branches.  Fractional  Money  in  Sweden  had  thus  the  same  value  as 
Gold. 

As  to  an  insufficient  currency,  Mr.  Waern  desired  to  state  that  opera- 
tions did  not  depend  solely  on  metallic  Money,  but  on  Paper  Money, 
bills  of  exchange,  and  running  accounts  at  the  banks;  all  these  opera- 
tions contributed  to  the  circulation.  They  assumed,  indeed,  the  pres- 
ence of  a  certain  amount  of  metallic  Money  in  the  country,  but  the  pro- 
portion of  this  element  in  the  entire  circulation  would  always  depend  on 
the  general  confidence  and  feeling  of  security  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
public  peace.  There  was  no  doubt  that  with  prudence  and  moderation 
in  its  enterprises  a  nation  could  always  reserve  the  proper  amount  of 
metallic  currency  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  the  fiduciary  circulation.  The 
injurious  effects  of  the  adoption  of  the  Single  Gold  Standard  by  the 
less  wealthy  nations  which  had  been  detailed  by  General  Walker  won> 
therefore  neither  certain  nor  probable,  and  there  were  abundant  means 
of  avoiding  them.  Not  so  with  the  dangers  they  incurred  and  the  losses 
they  underwent  through  the  sudden  alteration  produced  in  exchanges, 
by  the  demonetization  of  Silver,  by  the  rise  or  fall  of  a  metal  which  had 
become  merchandize;  and  this  was  why  the  Scandinavian  States,  the 
greater  part  of  whose  commerce  was  with  England,  had  adopted  the  same 
currency  system — that  of  the  Single  Gold  Standard. 

Mb.  Hobton,  before  entering  into  an  examination  of  the  historical  facts 
upon  which  the  eminent  Delegate  of  Switzerland  had  rested  his  conclusions 
in  favor  of  the  Single  Gold  Standard,  wished  first  to  offer  a  simple  remark 
suggested  by  the  controversy  which  had  arisen  as  to  the  degree  of  influ- 
ence of  the  stock  of  German  Silver  on  the  present  state  of  the  monetary 
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market  The  President  of  the  Conference  and  the  English  Delegates 
attributed  to  the  existence  of  that  stock  aconsiderable  influence,  and  did 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  as  long  as  it  remained  in  existence,  or  until  the 
elements  composing  it  had  been  thrown  back  into  circulation,  the  state 
of  the  market  would  remain  uncertain  and  critical.  Mr.  Feer-Herzog,  on 
the  other  hand,  contested  this  influence,  and,  adopting  a  general  point  of 
view,  which  enabled  his  calculations  to  embrace  the  production  and  con- 
sumption of  Silver  in  the  entire  world,  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  serious  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  that  metal  which  had  occurred  had 
chiefly  been  caused  by  the  variations  in  the  production  of  the  mines,  and 
by  the  variations  in  the  Indian  demand.  For  his  own  part,  adopting  the 
same  general  and  cosmopolitan  standpoint,  Mr.  Horton  would  like  to 
inquire  what  would  be  the  influence  of  that  stock  of  Silver  which  would, 
he  for  sale  whenever  the  statesmen  of  the  Latin  Union,  yielding  to  the 
counsels  of  the  mono-metallists,  should  resolve  on  acting  like  Germany, 
on  adopting  the  Single  Gold  Standard  or  demonetizing  Silver  f  This, 
as  Mr.  Feer-Herzog  had  declared,  was  the  goal  at  which  he  was  aiming. 

Now,  the  demonetization  of  Silver  necessarily  involved  the  sale  of  the 
5-franc  pieces.  There  were  many  hundred  millions  of  these  coins  in  the 
territories  of  the  Latin  Union,  and  there  were  known  to  be  in  France 
'2\  billion  francs'  worth  of  them.  Whenever  this  enormous  stock  of  Silver 
of  the  Latin  Union  should  be  for  sale,  a  stock  compared  with  which  that 
of  Germauy  was  trifling,  would  Mr.  Feer-Herzog  continue  to  discover 
the  causes  of  the  monetary  derangement  in  the  demand  of  India  rather 
than  in  the  supply  of  Europe  I  Here  was  a  question  which  arose  from 
the  very  standpoint  assumed  by  the  learned  Delegate  of  Switzerland; 
and  the  chance  of  this  catastrophe,  which  wbuld  be  imminent  were  the 
doctrines  of  mono-metallism  to  predominate  in  the  councils  of  the  Latin 
Union,  ought,  it  seemed  to  him,  to  awaken  the  attention  of  those  who 
were  interested  in  the  future  of  Silver,  and  were  aware  of  the  necessity 
of  the  employment  of  the  two  metals  as  Money. 

Passing  from  this  incidental  observation,  Mr.  Horton  proceeded  to  ex- 
amine the  historical  facts  invoked  by  Mr.  Feer-Herzog,  and  contested 
the  truth  of  the  conclusions  he  had  drawn  from  them.  According  to  the 
learned  Delegate  of  Switzerland,  the  Double  Standard  system  had  always 
been  attended  with  inconvenience  in  France,  in  the  United  States,  in 
England  when  in  force  there,  and  had  even  sometimes  been  the  cause  of 
the  most  serious  embarrassments.  Moreover,  he  had  contended,  the 
Double  Standard  never  really  existed  in  them,  but  in  reality  they  had 
had  only  the  alternative  Standard. 

Freeing  this  last  proposition  from  what  seemed  to  him  to  be  too  strongly 
affirmed,  Mr.  Horton  declared  himself  ready  to  acknowledge  the  possi- 
bility of  this  alternating  movement  in  a  country  which  should  seek  to 
maintain  between  the  two  metals  a  legal  ratio  of  value,  the  permanence  oi 
which  was  rendered  impossible  by  the  existence  of  conflicting  ratios  in 
other  countries;  but,  admitting  this  point,  it  must  be  observed  that  the 
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alternation  spoken  of  by  Mr.  FeerJIerzog  never  occurred  in  a  complete 
and  absolute  manner;  and  if  it  actually  happened  that  in  Double  Stand 
ard  countries  only  one  metal  at  a  time  appeared  to  be  the  Standard,  the 
other  never  entirely  ceased  to  be  a1  part  of  the  Standard.  What  really 
happened  was  not  the  suspension  or  the  entire  suppression  of  one  of  tlui 
two  metals  as  a  Standard,  but  only  the  withdrawal  into  the  background 
of  one  and  the  predominance  of  the  other,  a  phenomenon  which  was  deter 
mined  by  the  variations  in  the  supply  and  demand  arising  in  countries 
other  than  the  one  under  consideration.  As  for  the  inconveniences  ap 
parently  resulting  from  the  Double  Standard  or  the  quaei-alteniativt 
Standard,  and  the  serious  embarrassments  attributed  to  it  because  ap 
pearing  at  the  same  time  with  it,  it  was  necessary  to  inquire,  first,  whethei 
•  they  were  the  direct  consequences  of  it,  or  whether  a  relation  of  caust 
and  effect  was  not  attributed  to  a  simple  coincidence.  The  real  question, 
moreover,  was  not  so  much  whether  these  embarrassments,  when  arising 
were  the  result  of  the  Double  Standard  system  in  force  at  the  time,  a* 
whether  another  system  than  that  of  the  Double  Standard  could  have 
been  adopted ;  for  what  was  the  object  of  dwelling  on  the  weak  pointa 
of  a  system  which  had  been  necessary  or  inevitable  t  In  comparing  tlu 
Single  Gold  Standard  system  with  that  of  the  Double  Standard,  and  in 
representing  the  latter  as  the  cause  at  certain  times  of  certain  monetary 
derangements,  Mr.  Feer-Heraog  had  put  himself  under  the  obligation  oi 
proving  that  at  those  periods  there  was  freedom  of  choice,0  and  that  thes* 
countries  of  which  he  speaks  could  have  done  better  than  to  retain  the 
Double  Standard.    Now  this  demonstration  of  his  thesis  was  lacking. 

Mr.  Feer-Herzog's  sketch  of  the  monetary  history  of  the  United  King 
dom  suggested  to  Mr.  Horton  another  observation.  Mr.  Feer-Herzog 
had  said  that  from  1717  Gold  had  become  de  facto  the  sole  Standard  iu 
England,  and  that  in  1816  the  law  only,  as  it  were,  sanctioned  what  the 
natural  course  of  things  had  established  a  century  before.  This  was. 
said  Mr.  Horton,  a  version  of  English  history  which  was  generally  ac 
cepted,  but  the  researches  which  he  himself  had  had  occasion  to  mak^ 
into  the  documents  relative  to  the  monetary  history  of  that  country  had 
enabled  him  to  ascertain  that  it  was  not  in  1810,  as  was  generally  stated 
but  in  1708,  that  for  the  first  time,  and  at  a  time  when  the  Double  Standard 
with  the  right  of  unlimited  mintage  existed  in  England  at  the  legal  ratk 
of  1  to  15*21,  the  Parliament  prohibited  the  Coining  of  Silver  Money — ;i 
law  at  first  temporary  (38  George  in,  c  59)  and  soon  rendered  pcrpct 
ual  (39  George  III,  c  75).  t  It  was  not,  therefore,  in  1810  but  in  170H 
that  the  Single  Gold  Standard  was  sought  to  be  and  was  actually  <U 
facto  established  in  England.  And  with  what  success f  It  was  noil 
known  that  throughout  the  whole  period  which  followed,  from  179S  u 
1821,  there  was  a  contraction,  almost  a  stoppage,  in  the  metallic  circuit 
tion,  and  that  the  real  Monetary  Standard  of  England  was,  in  feet,  tlu] 
bank-note,  inconvertible  and  generally  depreciated.    Would  the  notos 

^8ee  pages  346  and  3m!  t6eepage34& 
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of  the  Bank  of  England  hare  suffered  this  depreciation  if  the  Double 
8tandaid  had  been  retained  T  This  was  the  question,  and  it  must  be 
capable  of  solution  in  favor  of  the  Gold  Standard  if  the  example  of  Eng- 
land was  to  be  cited  in  favor  of  the  demonetization  of  Silver.  Now,  if 
it  was  remembered  that  Silver  then  everywhere  served  as  Money,  that 
all  the  countries  with  which  England  held  commercial  relations  possessed 
more  Silver  Money  than  Gold  Money,  and  that  Gold  not  only  stood 
higher  than  the  English  ratio,  but  was  constantly  subject  to  the  peculiar 
demand  created  by  the  state  of  war  on  the  Continent,  there  was  good 
ground  for  believing  that  the  mono-metallist  law  of  1798  largely  con* 
tributed  to  the  monetary  confusion  from  which  England  suffered  at  that 
period. 

What  Mr.  Feer-Herzog  had  said  at  the  original  monetary  laws  adopted 
by  the  American  Union  might  serve  as  the  text  for  a  long  discussion, 
into  which  he  would  not  enter.  He  would  only,  inasmuch  as  the  name 
of  Alexander  Hamilton  had  been  mentioned,  call  the  attention  of  the 
Conference  to  the  doctrines  of  that  financier  with  reference  to  the  mon- 
etary rSle  of  the  two  metals.  Hamilton  deemed  it  eminently  dangerous 
lor  the  mechanism  of  circulation  that  one  of  the  two  metals  should  be 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  simple  merchandize,  and  comparing  the 
advantages  of  an  abundant  circulation  with  the  evils  resulting  from  an 
insufficient  circulation,  he  expressly  pronounced  in  favor  of  the  simul- 
taneous employment  of  the  two  metals.  He  regretted  that  he  could 
not  at  once  place  before  the  Conference  the  very  form  given  by  that 
statesman  to  his  ideas  on  this  subject  in  his  Beport  on  the  Mint,  but  he 
would  look  for  that  document  and  place  an  extract  from  it  on  the  table 
of  the  Conference.    (Exhibit  E,  Fourth  Session.) 

At  the  time  Hamilton  wrote  that  Teport  the  question  of  mono-metal- 
Usm  or  bimetallism  had  not  come  into  being.  Nobody  had  yet  expressed 
the  idea  of  depriving  one  or  the  other  metal  of  its  character  as  a  means 
of  international  payment.  The  campaign  against  Silver,  that  campaign 
which  commenced  subsequently  in  1798  with  a  first  blow  struck  by  Eng- 
land at  the  bases  of  obligations,  and  which  was  being  completed  in  our 
time  by  the  German  demonetization,  had  not  yet  opened.  Hamilton,  by 
fixing  the  relation,  a  measure  which  in  his  eyes  had  a  purely  local  char- 
acter, might  not  have  secured  his  country  a  metallic  currency  always 
composed  equally  of  Gold  and  Silver,  but  his  express  intention  was  to 
preserve  for  the  two  metals  their  rSle  of  good  national  and  international 
Money;  he  maintained  for  both  the  right  of  unlimited  mintage,  and  this 
was  in  its  entirety  a  work  diametrically  opposed  to  the  tendencies  of  the 
Conferenc^of  1867,  whose  doctrines  had  been.extolled  by  the  Delegate 
from  Switzerland. 

Having  made  these  observations,  Mr.  Horton  would  ask  whether  in- 
stead of  diverging  into  discussions  rather  collateral  than  touching  upon 
flic  precise  object  of  the  Conference,  it  would  not  be  better  clearly  and 
categorically  to  discuss  the  question,  the  real  question,  suggested  by 
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the  United  States  Government,  a  question  which  he  would  state  thus  i 
Is  it  in  the  interest  of  the  States  represented  at  thiB  Conference  to  con 
tinue  to  wage  a  monetary  war,  by  seeking  to  each  others  prejudice  U 
get  rid  of  the  falling  metal,  or  is  it  their  interest  to  unite  together,  iu 
order  by  a  common  legislation  to  give  to  the  monetary  basis  of  the 
business  of  the  world  a  stability  it  does  not  now  possess  f  Such,  said 
Mr.  Horton,  in  conclusion,  was  the  true  practical  and  urgent  question 
which  justified  the  assembling  of  this  Conference,  and  if  the  Conference 
should  separate  without  at  least  giving  its  opinion  on  this  question  it 
seemed  to  him  that  it  would  not  fully  have  fulfilled  its  task.  It  would 
have  left  an  interrogation  point  at  the  end  of  its  labors,  whereas  a  reply 
was  looked  for  from  its  wisdom  and  enlightenment. 

Mr.  Baralis  deeply  regretted  to  see  that  the  propositions  made  by 
the  United  States  Delegates  were  in  danger  of  not  being  received  by 
the  Conference  as  they  deserved  to  be.  In  his  opinion  it  would  not  be 
right  to  reject  them  so  hastily,  and  time  should  be  given  to  the  authors 
of  them  to  develop  their  arguments  in  fulL  The  facts  upon  which 
gentlemen  relied  as  justifying  the  rejection  of  them,  were  they  conclu- 
sive as  had  been  alleged  f  He  thought  not,  and  would  cite  on  this 
point  the  example  of  Italy.  For  a  long  time  the  country  of  Dante  and 
Vioo  had  but  a  single  Standard,  that  of  Silver,  which  formerly  enjoyed 
the  preference  and  the  suffrages  of  economists.  Only  since  the  begin- 
ning of  thin  century  had  the  Double  Standard  been  introduced,  and  not- 
withstanding all  the  learned  works  and  all  the  speeches  of  theorists 
thin  My  stem  had  never  ceased  to  remain  in  force. 

limine  and  local  tradition  had  to  be  considered  in  monetary  matters, 
but  thin  was  not  the  only  thing  to  be  taken  into  account.  Instead  of 
regarding  only  the  interests  and  particular  customs  of  each  State,  could 
not  one  from  a  loftier  standpoint  consider  also  the  general  interests  of 
humanity  t  Was  it  not  possible  to  effect,  by  means  of  mutual  conces- 
ftUiitNt  um  M  i\  llrooh  had  already  proposed,  the  creation  of  an  International 
i  HMiiagtH  which  should  serve  as  a  tie  of  union  between  all  nations!  Con- 
nUlemUlo  imtgres*  had  been  made  in  our  time  in  the  path  of  civilization ; 
hanlem  were  everywhere  being  leveled;  Europe  was  now  crossed  with- 
out |nvmaj>oHh  in  48  hours.  Was  it  not  really  to  be  regretted  that  if  one 
broke  IiIm  Journey  on  the  way  he  met  at  every  stage  with  different  Coin- 
aye«>  the  cxehaiige  of  which  required  so  many  calculations,  and  always 
lii\ol\od  Hctmthlo  losses!  If  the  habits  of  the  populations  were  an 
oltntaolo  to  making  the  currency  of  the  different  States  of  Europe  entirely 
hloutleal,  oould  there  not  be  at  least  one  Gold  and  one  Silver  Coin  fitting 
(u  with  I  he  particular  system  of  each  State,  and  constittfting  by  the 
utile  of  dltttwnt  national  coins,  a  common,  an  international,  money f 

ThK  in  the  view  of  Mr.  Baralis,  was  a  question  which  it  behooved 
the  i  VittWoiioe  to  consider,  for  it  was  intimately  connected  with  the  prop- 
UMtloit  of  the  V lilted  States;  and  as  that  question  demanded  preparu- 

li  twwatvlt  aud  inlV>rmatiou}  he  would  recommend  that  the  Conference, 
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after  introducing  the  question  into  the  scope  of  its  labors,  should  at 
once  appoint  a  subcommittee  charged  with  preparing  the  matter  for 
consideration.  Let  gentlemen  recall,  he  added,  what  had  occurred  in 
the  Latin  Union,  and  it  would  be  seen  what  fruit  might  be  expected 
from  a  common  understanding  of  states  regarding  the  creation  of  an 
International  Coinage.  What  were  the  grounds  of  the  Treaty  of  1865  T 
In  the  first  place,  a  desire  to  establish  perfect  harmony  between  the 
monetary  laws  of  the  contracting  states,  and  to  secure  the  mutual  cir- 
culation of  their  Coins  over  the  whole  extent  of  their  respective  terri- 
tories; and,  secondly,  a  desire  of  preventing  the  exodus  of  Silver, 
which  had  been  at  a  premium  since  the  discovery  of  the  Gold  mines  of 
California  and  Australia.  It  was  then  decided  to  coin  fractional  money 
•835  fine,  a  reduction  of  the  standard  which  was  regarded  as  sufficient 
to  prevent  the  exportation  of  Silver,  and  which  at  the  same  time  would 
bring  a  profit  to  the  State  of  from  6  to  7  per  cent.,  precisely  correspond- 
ing to  the  loss  which  would  have  been  involved  in  their  withdrawal 
from  circulation;  still,  however,  retaining  the  fineness  of  .900  for  5-frano 
pieces;  and  this,  chiefly  in  order  not  to  deprive  that  Coin  of  the  already 
almost  acquired  character  of  an  International  Coin.  Thanks  to  this 
agreement,  the  Silver  Coinage  had  continued  to  fulfill  its  highly -success- 
fill  function  in  the  circulation.  Could  not  some  analogous  measure  be 
now  adopted  between  a  certain  number  of  states,  which  would  secure,  if 
not  over  the  whole  surface,  at  least  over  a  good  portion  of  the  Globe,  the 
circulation  of  Silver  Money  T  Was  not  what  had  been  possible  for  the 
Latin  Union  also  possible  for  a  larger  group  of  states  f  Such  was  the 
question  which  he  was  anxious  to  propose,  and  the  solution  of  which, 
relying  on  experience,  he  thought  he  might  hope  for.  He  desired  that, 
at  least,  a  solution  should  be  attempted. 

He  hoped,  in  conclusion,  that  the  United  States  Delegates,  leaving 
the  region  of  principles  and  theories  in  which  the  Conference,  to  his 
great  regret,  had  hitherto  been  confined,  would  be  willing  clearly  to 
formulate  their  ideas  concerning  the  actual  measures  to  be  taken  in 
order  to  establish  a  common  monetary  system  between  Europe  and  their 
own  country.  The  same  special  committee  for  the  appointment  of 
which  he  asked,  would  consider  their  propositions,  and  make  a  report 
on  which  the  Conference  would  ultimately  decide.  Some  practical  and 
useful  measure  might  thus  result  from  its  discussions. 

The  President,  Mr.  Say,  remarked  that  the  idea  thrown  out  by  Mr. 
Baralis  was  an  incidental  proposal,  the  consideration  of  which  would 
delay  the  completion  of  the  present  discussion.  The  question  at  pres- 
ent before  the  Conference  was  to  reply  to  the  propositions  which  had 
been  made  by  the  Delegates  of  the  United  States,  and  until  that  reply 
had  been  given,  it  was  perhaps  better  for  the  Conference  not  to  permit 
itself  to  be  diverted  from  its  object 

Upon  this  observation  from  the  President  the  Conference  decided 
that  the  discussipn  should  follow  its  course  until  a  decision  should  be 
leached  respecting  the  American  propositions. 
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Mm,  V\\\U  IIkkkoo  demanded  the  floor  in  order  to  reply  to  Mr.  Bor 
\\w\\  \\v  hml  no  intention,  he  said,  of  prolonging  the  debate  upon  t\m 
\\\\\**U\\\s  w(  hifttwy  vrhioh  had  been  dealt  with  by  the  Delegate  of  the 
I'uUod  Su<x\^  mi  what  date  Silver  ceased  to  be  the  legal  Standard  in 
Kuk*  tittl  *\h!  l^  Vt\it*d  S»:*5*  boi  w*old  reserve  that  special  contra 
\  va*\\  Ayr  *  tvnvAie  ovv.vYrs^a.'c*  He  wished,  however,  to  reply  to  tbq 
tvy^wKfe  *vv*  fcac  "Sd«  xu*5f«  rf  iaTc^  exclusively  directed  hU 
^\\s-mui$  *;  :>v  Tyre*!**  SfcwEUPi  «r*°»»  a*  successively  practiced  in 
v*  h,  v*>  ,*  u  •  -n^  *oi£  't  aT  ja—n*  oacuHeed  the  new  system  proposed 
Vn  k  \  i  •■v  5*:*i*-s*  ~-x*  in*  jnfcTaucunai  Doable  Standard  system, 
t  •*%•>*  ^  *;  t  r.-:nr  »^r  ^lurz^l  ipon  th*  inconveniences  of  the 
Sfci^ •*  fe:-/.in  *rw-«.  iti  **vtut  jmeam&l  from  explaining  the  adi 
X.M».  . ^-^   .    ;.*►    -  *  -s-r  *zu   m-  TmvemnL  Double  Standard,  he  had 

t^  —   •—    ^m.    .   -    c   <**=..  ~>iuii&,  bv  infienatkmal  agreement,  a 

•:,.     *•:••.    i     •*—    %-'-wr^n  :>- iieais*  m  hypothesis  on  which  the 

*  •  v       -   ■     ^::. -^ -i^-«i  ^?*r«u  j*«iHmi*I  it  entirely.    LettheCon- 

-  ^  *  ^  ■  ^.: .  .*  -.    rv  jl^_-  usu  'v  •  ircnm  a  permanent  ratio  between 

..   ^    —  ^-  •-  "■••^w     !-r^*i:M  would  refime.    Let  it  invite  II ol- 

.     ^.      .^  -J---I    ^i^r^u  the  Guki  Florin  and  the  Silver 

....   - .  -  ^-^-  v  :•    T-<*  it  address  China,  and  from 

•  —    ■  .:.n  k  -wv.    What  conclusion  could  be 

^    .-        ••     .  *2^   rav.ieally  and  materially  impossi 

.   ^.     -    ^^-r     n^  -««-ii  i  ratio  rhafc  it  would  not  be  con- 

^     :o   v  *r**'uirmtMl»  of  commerce  with  the 

;I   Trrf  k  *  politkal  order,  and  even 

i  ^Mftmmencsv  there  were  obstacles 

it  -.r^'ri:  »T»Kn  the  feet  that  the  pre 

^  .        wi  or  Ti'in*^.  b«t  were  also  employed 

-  x    v^.    *»•**    vwimtt.    This  employment  was 

-*,  .  -,    v.-ir**s*  principally  in  the  Indies, 

. .  -%    ».x  -r^i   iwmuelvee  with  Silver  onm 

^     •  !^-^    c  u-rsoc  use*  varying  as  it  did  ac- 

..^...o-n*  o.*  :;*o  i» ; itodoce  variations  in  the 

^        -*h    ,-  -t«  k  *he  eeiiMii  Silver  could  not  fail 

.-»    Ki^imniiiae  Silver,  for  by  virtue  of 

.^   %,     ^  %*  ivnmmied,  Sdrw  eould  always 

mm  it  imrfcamlinr  to  the  condition 

»    .  **»   ^  S^«r«  Xon^y  m  relation  to  Gold 

♦t-^s^"^^     T^«w  ww  there  a  difficulty  of  an 

i*.  *&«««»«»  ^i)«#rfliws;  ami  of  international 

~  —^  fleeter,  w^th  tbeir  united  efforts,  could 


^     »   ». 


>^   %<r 
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Mr.  Hobton  could  not  admit  that  the  learned  Delegate  from  Switzer- 
land had  replied  to  the  question  by  saying  that  an  international  agree- 
ment was  impossible  merely  because,  in  his  view,  this  or  that  nation 
would  not  be  willing  to  accede  to  it.  The  Conference  was  engaged  in 
discussing,  with  a  view  of  solving  the  question,  whether  it  was  or  was 
not  in  the  interest  of  the  Powers  to  form  such  an  agreement  In  order 
rationally  to  rqject  the  idea,  it  was  necessary,  not  merely  to  say  that  one 
rejected  it,  but  why  it  was  rejected;  in  other  words,  to  prove  that  if  the 
agreement  were  concluded  it  would  not  produce  good  effects.  As  to  the 
difficulties  of  the  economic  order  put  forward  by  the  Delegate  from 
Switzerland,  Mr.  Horton  could  not  admit  them  to  be  as  serious  as  they 
were  represented  to  be.  For  his  part  he  was  unable  to  detect,  either  in 
the  deep-rooted  habits  or  in  the  changes  of  fashion  of  Asiatic  peoples, 
however  large  consumers  of  Silver  they  might  be,  a  force  of  events  which 
need  be  an  obstacle  to  the  adoption  of  a  sound  monetary  legislation  by 
the  civilized  jieoples.  Until  1873  the  variability  of  the  supply  and  de- 
mand had  not  prevented  the  price  of  Silver  from  remaining  compara- 
tively steady  for  a  long  period.  This  was  due  to  the  bimetallic  system 
of  Prance,  which  exerted  a  kind  of  balancing  power  over  the  two  metals, 
and  thus  kept  them  in  equilibrium.  By  giving  a  wider  basis  to  this 
system,  namely,  the  unlimited  employment  of  the  two  metals,  with  a 
ratio  fixed  in  common  by  several  States,  a  still  more  complete  stability 
would  be  attained* 

The  remarks  made  in  the  course  of  the  session  by  Mr.  Wcern  had  also 
seemed  to  Mr.  Horton  not  directly  to  answer  to  the  question  submitted, 
any  more  than  the  developments,  otherwise  so  interesting,  entered  into  at 
a  former  session  by  the  Delegate  from  Norway.  These  effects  of  the  main- 
tenance of  one  Standard  or  the  other  in  Sweden  and  Norway  in  times 
past,  of  which  Mr.  Wcern  and  Mr.  Broch  had  made  a  statement,  in  no 
way  solved  the  question,  what  would  be  the  situation  of  these  two 
countries  if  Holland  or  the  Latin  Union  should  seek  to  draw  Gold  from 
neighboring  countries  in  order  to  replace  their  Silver  Money,  or  if  the 
crisis  resulting  from  this  situation  obliged  the  Bank  of  England  to  pro- 
tect its  Gold  reserve  by  an  exceptionally  high  rate  of  discount 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Horton  desired  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Confer- 
ence to  two  points  touched  upon  by  Mr.  Mees  at  the  last  session.  He 
expressed  a  desire  to  know  what  in  the  view  of  the  Delegate  of  the 
Netherlands  was  really  the  importance  and  character  of  the  monetary 
ties,  the  existence  of  which  he  had  indicated  as  possible,  between  the 
United  States  and  other  countries*  He  further  observed  that  the  United 
States  Government,  in  proposing  the  meeting  of  this  Conference,  had 
not  intended  to  prosecute  an  enterprise  of  private  interest,  for  the  exe- 
cution of  which  allies  would  be  necessary.  It  had  desired  to  call  the 
attention  of  all  the  Powers  to  an  object  of  common  interest,  an  object 
which  did  not  touch  itself  more  personally  than  it  affected  other  States. 
It  was  not  unknown  that  the  United  States  were  drawing  and  would 
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'  '  limn  In  iliMit  I m  |hwu*vlvos»\ar^  quantity  from  the  metallic  stool 
•I  l«in  |'i  m|m<mM  ilu\v  la**  Ooid  th>a  Ecn>pe  or  should  they  tak< 
i««|  .  j  *  \\  x\\\\\^s\w\  \\\  W  fc*c  ail*  UL>r*r«5  «>c  Europe  that  they  should 
*\\  u\  "oy\\  ^yvuv  tV|uv*v  rt  ii'ic  "iiiiiL  C-.liL  kc  that  would  raise  tin 
^\  i»  i  n.  »vlw^  vk*  A*»txi  w  *>**ajr~  ~h*i  ^*;ttZl:czzzi  of  value  between  tin 
Uw  v^a  v  -v  v-i.va  *  u>  *>i>u;;-«i  ~u~u;~  •  Zjiz  iz.  default  of  an  interna 
v^-   '  .^.vNu.vvtvy  i  nnn^tfr*i  iiui:  miiir-anac-eLy  the  present  mone  tar j 

\  .  \  .  >v  *    :     ^  *    ^  3"  ~  -  ^7-.n-i  li  declaration  that  In 

Vs.   ^     ^.^,      -    •••_;•    -.?  j-tzl-'l"*     r*^  nie^s  he  had  expresM<l 

wn  v     %v    -^      ^    •   :-—    -    'ii:  —zj.-z*  -.zi  ?^«»;»  si^j.Eis  were  purely  hii 

**  -      *  ^   .         *    ~s    t...   l    z»*  Z    l.  -p  >"un»Lir*I  system,  now  pro 

-^*    ^     .^       •    -      **:.■--     "    u      r  l   ~  ~ur  vi«Le  world,  succeeded 

i    —a*  ^    •  "*-»    *-*-   -.  .r^-* '.-.-*"  z*^z..z^  ZT»iUz»lzn til  able,  notwith 

-^.^  -     •...     •'-a      -!.-u.  :.r   -"^mzurct  of  the  Nether 

•     t     ....      ■*■•.*.  *    ^r*^  \»   z^  JL^aric  colonies  bein<! 

.i»     ■:  *.  \       .».    :    :u  tl-  iJie*"*  used  by  him,  In; 

-    .--.«,    .     :-    —:—■  -  -»*-wii2x  £»eq  an  identical 

..     — ^  ^    .-.:.-.  --    ■.^r.ei'n  jt  a  contract. 

— —    -..     *-    :—  r^r^tu  ~jZit?  jf  the  principles  ex 

^     -     -.  —  il  ~  ^.ZL?**If  ir^viil  to  facts.    Mr 

.—      .   -    i     iv  «i  ^t:»_»":«?rvevn  the  value  <>1 

*    -  *    — .:••  .*. '^i*>  -fi>cf    Piditnotcx 

**<    ^     .-.        -i   ■•"   ::^:ri::":»  cil  treaty  within 

*■  /     ^    •%•*   Xir*  O  cut  Rusmni  ha<l 

-    -     .    •    .-  ••*-  t  >  --Si  '».*£%  sinst  l>e  imi 

—  ^,  -  >  r  r-~u  ia  the  utility,  in 
-  : .  -  "Ni.:  ~  ir  *ze  P»>uble  Stand 
»i     •.^•t   .v-r^n  several  StatcH 

—  •    ■.»   ^i.n»-  7cim' iv.  betwiH'ii  21 
^                  •  ._        :..":«-  *r  4i*if r  the  ba^is  oi 

..    ^.  ,-«  •-.*•-  iT2.v£i  Vi*cld  be  pven 

.    ••■  V  :.^^i  S-Tare*  Government 

^        •   .     ■»•    •:  — *  w  r  £  5ii«.ddunivei"s;illy 

.  ^    •..*«.•  •.  ^-i -v  rarx*  ot  value.    It  only 

^  —  •:-.  •      >?  r.«.iZ5  <hcKi!d  be  sought 

^.^1    *  ->  1  n-jzt  he  adopted  by  a 

.^  ■  ...    .-..   •*-  tu-t>  regretted  that  the 

^  .  ^     .  ^    ^   •-*..-.  i,-,  .2vr  standpoint,  seeing  I 

^   ^  *  -    *   .vc>o:ered  it.    The  Con- 


•» 


.    .    -         ■    ^»  *■  ^  %  7M  ot  Stiver,  all  Lukmwi 
>^  -  ,*,   v.-    ~  >cr*ct  cirrtnnKtanros  mu^ri 

a    •    *«*'*■ 


'  "   v  -„-•  »-»rr»w  applied  in  ib*  rejection 
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ference  was  disposed  to  issue  a  platonic  opinion  in  flavor  of  the  use  of 
the  two  metals,  but  to  what  end  could  such  a  declaration  serve,  if  it  did 
not  fix  the  ratio  between  the  value  of  these  two  metals,  which  alone  could 
guarantee  the  safety  of  their  simultaneous  employment  T 

Count  Rusconi,  in  conclusion,  urged  that  the  question  should  be  studied 
in  a  practical  manner.  He  again  dwelt  upon  the  extreme  importance  of 
the  subject.  The  question  was,  he  said,  whether  States  would  continue 
to  remain  isolated,  each  one  acting  at  home,  each  one  acting  for  itself, 
or  whether,  using  the  legitimate  power  which  would  result  from  their 
union,  they  would  all  work  together,  or  whether,  some  at  least,  and  those 
the  most  important,  would  act  together  for  the  general  good  of  humanity. 
Beyond  doubt  there  were,  among  those  represented  at  this  Conference, 
some  States  whose  voice,  as  had  justly  been  remarked,  had  not  all  the 
weight  desirable,  owing  to  financial  difficulties,  which  various  circum- 
stances had  caused  to  weigh  upon  them ;  but  let  only  two  or  three  of  the 
greater  commercial  nations  in  the  world — let  France  and  England,  for 
instance — come  to  an  agreement  with  the  United  States,  and  the  impos- 
ing group  formed  by  these  two  or  three  States  would  soon  draw  the  rest 
of  the  world  into  its  orbit.  It  would  give  to  the  bi-metallic  system  a 
basis  broad  enough  to  insure  the  stability  of  the  relation  of  the  two  metals, 
it  would  stimulate  their  circulation,  and  thus  facilitate  also  the  return 
ot  Paper-Money  countries  to  a  metallic  circulation,  a  measure  in  which 
those  countries  were  not  the  only  countries  interested.  This  measure, 
which,  for  his  own  part  and  as  an  Italian,  he  ardently  desired,  he  was 
afraid  of  seeing  compromised  by  the  demonetization  of  Silver,  or  by  the 
maintenance  of  that  metal  in  a  depressed  and  sickly  state,  for  which 
by  mere  words  no  efficacious  remedy  would  be  brought* 

Mr.  Goschen  remarked  that  the  facts  submitted  by  Mr.  Feer-Herzog, 
as  proving  that  the  limitation  of  the  mintage  of  Silver  in  the  Latin  Union 
had  exerted  no  influence  on  the  Ml  of  Silver,  were  not  conclusive.  Sil- 
ver might  not  have  been  minted,  as  the  Swiss  Delegate  had  shown,  when 
the  Coinage  of  it  was  free  and  when  Silver  was  above  par  from  other 
causes.  This,  however,  did  not  exclude  the  fact  that  when  the  right  of 
Coinage  was  restricted,  that  restriction  might,  and  necessarily  must, 
have  contributed  in  its  degree  to  the  fall  of  Silver,  seeing  that  the  pro- 
hibition or  restriction  of  mintage  had  deprived  the  metal  of  its  monetary 
virtue,  that  is  to  say,  the  privilege  it  formerly  possessed  of  being  con- 
verted into  Money.  When  one  had  in  his  coffers  a  Silver  ingot,  which 
he  knew  he  could  immediately  convert  into  Money,  and  of  which  he  knew 
he  could  always  in  that  way  make  an  immediate  use,  that  metal  had 
more  value  than  if  it  could  only  find  in  manufactures  a  use,  the  condi- 
tions of  which  had  to  be  discussed,  and  the  demand  for  which  might 
have  to  be  long  waited  for.  A  metal  transformable  into  Money  had  vir- 
tually in  itself  the  power  of  motion  and  exchange,  as  also  that  of  pro- 
ducing interest ;  the  non-transformable  metal  no  longer  having  these 
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qualities,  accordingly  suffered  a  loss  of  value.  It  followed,  therefore,  said 
the  English  Delegate,  that  the  limiting  or  restrictive  measures  token  by 
the  Latin  Union  as  to  the  mintage  of  Silver,  had  assuredly  contributed, 
in  a  certain  degree,  to  a  depreciation  which  other,  anterior,  and  more 
active  causes  had  provoked. 

As  to  the  possibility  of  the  establishment  of  a  fixed  international 
ratio  between  the  value  of  the  two  minted  metals,  if  he  had  correctly 
understood  Mr.  Horton's  proposition,  it  was  a  question  of  a  discussion 
of  principle  and  not  of  an  examination  of  practical  difficulties*  What 
Mr.  Horton  had  asked  was  that  the  Conference  should  pronounce  on  the 
utility  of  the  relation,  irrespective  of  the  present  possibilities  or  impossi- 
bilities of  establishing  it.  Now,  he  did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  give 
a  categorical  reply  to  a  question  thus  hypothetically  put;  but  if  the 
character  of  the  question  were  changed  by  the  question  of  principle 
being  no  longer  separated  from  the  question  of  execution,  he  would 
modify  also  the  character  of  his  answer  and  would  not  in  that  case  hesi- 
tate to  affirm,  as  Mr.  Feer-Herzog  had  done,  the  entire  and  absolute 
impossibility  of  the  establishment  of  a  fixed  ratio,  and  this  for  many 
reasons  of  a  scientific  and  economic  nature  which  he  need  not  enter  into 
in  detail. 

The  President,  Mr.  Say,  asked  whether,  considering  the  point  at 
which  the  discussion  had  arrived,  it  did  not  behoove  the  Conference,  if 
not  to  fix,  at  least  to  forecast,  as  it  were,  the  conclusion  of  its  labors  ! 
All  the  members  of  the  Conference  were  present  and  had  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  being  heard,  the  discussion  seemed  exhausted,  at  least  on  the 
main  question,  and  several  members  had  expressed  a  desire  to  know  at 
once  when  they  would  be  able  to  return  to  their  respective  countries. 
The  Conference  might  perhaps  to-day  decide  the  question  whether  it 
would  finish  what  it  had  still  to  do  in  one  or  two  sessions. 

Mr.  IIorton  was  authorized  to  say  that  the  Delegates  of  the  United 
States  Government  did  not  think  the  limits  of  the  discussion  could  be 
fixed  in  advance.  They  were  convinced  that  it  was  of  the  greatest 
utility  for  Europe  and  for  the  United  States  of  America  that  not  only 
their  own  propositions,  but  the  incidental  propositions  which  had  already 
arisen  in  the  course  of  debate,  should  be  thoroughly  discussed.  lie 
would  recall  the  fact  that  the  Norwegian  Delegate,  Mr.  Broch,  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  state  bound  to  the  Single  Gold  Standard  system,  and 
himself,  an  avowed  partisan  of  that  system,  had  expressed  a  desire  that 
the  discussion  on  all  these  points  should  be  fall  and  exhaustive.    How 

->nld  it  be  supposed  that  all  the  other  Delegates  did  not  also  desire  it  t 

B.  Goschen  was  of  opinion  that  if  there  were  any  hope  of  arriving 

piactioal  agreement  by  prolonging  the  discussion,  the  advantage 

j^igDftement  would  be  well  worth  some  sacrifice  of  time ;  bat  from 

AttMnfe  when  no  eventuality  of  this  kind  oould  be  foreseen,  what 
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purpose  would  be  served  by  expatiating  on  the  questions  and  lengthen- 
ing out  the  debates  f  The  Conference  might  last  weeks  and  months  if 
all  the  questions  connected  with  money  were  to  be  academically  dis- 
cussed ;  a  goodly  number  of  long  speeches  would  have  to  be  made  on  a 
variety  of  point* ;  but  he  did  not  think  this  was  the  object  of  the  Con- 
ference. It  had  been  convoked  by  the  United  States  Government  with 
a  view  to  formal  propositions  on  the  relation  of  the  two  metals,  and  on 
free  mintage.  If  it  was  already  evident  that  under  the  instructions 
received  from  their  respective  governments  the  majority  of  the  Dele- 
gates could  not  acquiesce  in  those  propositions,  no  utility  would  be  seen 
in  prolonging  a  discussion  which  would  necessarily  lead  to  nothing.  A 
purely  scientific  argument  might  cause  much  waste  of  time. 

The  President,  Mr.  Say,  thought  that  each  Delegate  having  ex- 
preaaed  his  opinion  on  the  root  of  the  matter,  and  the  general  discussion 
having  in  fact  terminated,  the  time  had  perhaps  come  to  make  a  sum- 
ming up  of  it,  endeavoring  to  extract  from  it,  as  it  were,  in  a  clear  and 
concise  form,  the  ideas  which  all  the  Delegates,  to  whatever  system 
they  belonged,  found  themselves  in  accord.  It  would  then  be  consid- 
ered whether  the  joint  expression  of  those  ideas  would  not  furnish  the 
means  of  making  a  reply,  although  without  expressing  adherence,  to  the 
propositions  of  the  United  States  Delegates.  This,  in  his  view,  was 
the  only  tangible  result  which  could  now  be  drawn  from  the  Conference, 
and  apart  from  that  endeavor  he  saw  nothing  to  justify  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  discussion* 

Mb.  Fentox  hoped  to  be  allowed  to  explain  himself  with  entire  free- 
dom on  the  question  of  the  duration  of  these  discussions.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  the  subject  submitted  by  the  United  States  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Conference  was  of  too  great  an  interest  not  to  be  treated 
with  the  most  serious  attention.  Much  less  important  questions  had 
often  engaged  the  attention  of  Congresses,  Conferences,  or  Parliaments 
during  several  months,  and  he  could  not  readily  suppose  that  all  the 
attention  its  grave  importance  demanded  would  not  be  accorded  to  this. 
The  United  States  representatives  had  come  from  far  to  confer  upon  the 
matter  with  the  Delegates  of  Europe,  and  as  not  much  more  had  been 
done  than  to  touch  on  the  preliminaries  of  the  question,  they  hoped 
the  Conference  would  not  stop  midway,  but  would  agree  to  prosecute  to 
the  end  with  them  the  inquiry  already  commenced.  He  thought  that 
if  the  propositions  offered  by  himself  and  his  colleagues  did  not  appear 
acceptable  a  committee  might  be  directed  to  formulate  others  on  which 
it  might  be  easier  to  obtain  an  agreement.  There  were  also,  he  added, 
several  accessory  points  on  which  the  American  Delegates  were  desir- 
ous of  learning  the  opinion  of  their  colleagues,  and  which  they  would 
indicate  if  permitted.  On  all  these  grounds  it  seemed  to  him  that  even 
if  the  discussion  on  the  original  propositions  terminated  at  the  next 
men  ting ^  there  should  still  be  two  or  three  more  sessions. 
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The  President,  Mr.  Say,  observed  that  there  was  nothing  to  pre- 
vent the  Conference  from  deferring  to  the  desire  just  expressed  by  the 
Chief  Delegate  of  the  United  States  by  virtue  of  the  principle  that  every 
assembly  had  the  control  of  its  own  proceedings.  He  asked  the  Con- 
ference to  fix  the  date  of  its  next  meeting. 

After  a  conversation  in  which  Mr.  Oroesbeck  and  Mr.  Baralis  took 
principal  parte,  the  Conference  decided  to  meet  on  Monday,  the  26th 
instant. 

The  session  terminated  at  5.30  p.  m. 
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EXHIBIT  JL. 
NOTE  ON  THE  MONETARY  SYSTEM  OF  AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

The  monetary  system  of  Austria-Hungary  is  based  upon  the  Silver  Standard.  The 
florin  is  tbo  unit  of  coinage.  Florins  are  coined  45  to  the  pound  (500  grammes)  of  fine 
silver. 

The  florin  is  divided  into  100  kreuzers. 

Current  coins. 


Jflorina.. 
1  florin.... 
0.2Slorta. 


Denomination. 


SILVIO. 


Standard   '  Tolerance  '  w„^«^..     Tolerance  of 


weight. 

of 

weight,  i 

uavnva». 

fineness. 

Or. 

i 

24.691 

0.003  ' 

0. 900                0. 003 

12.345 

0.004 

0. 900  |              0.  003 

5.343 

0.01    I 

o.  5*:o 

|               0.003 

i 

The  coinage  of  3  florins  and  ly-florin  pieces  has  ceased  since  1668. 

Besides  these  coins  the  notes  of  the  national  bank  (their  denominations  are  10  flor- 
ins, 100  florins,  and  1,000  florins)  and  the  Treasury  Notes,  u  Staatmoten"  (their  denom- 
ination 1  florin,  5  florins,  and  50  florins),  are  Legal  Tender  throughout  the  monarchy. 


FRACTIONAL  MONET. 

SOtfr  coins  Legal  Tender  between  individuals  up  to  2  florins),  20-kreuzer  pieces 
(.500  fine),  and  16-kreuzer  pieces  (.400  fine),  coined  750  and  1500  to  the  kilogram  of 
floe  Silver,  respectively. 

Copper  coins  (Legal  Tender  between  individuals  up  to  50  kreuxers),  pieces  of  4  krea> 

ten,  1  kreuser,  and  |  krenzer. 
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NOTE  ON  THE  MONETABT  LEGISLATION  OF  RUSSIA 

The  unit  of  Coinage  is  the  Silver  rouble. 

Weight  of  the  rouble:  4  zolotniks  8&&  dolis,  of  which  4  zolotniks  21  dolis  are  pure 

SUver. 
A  pound  of  Silver  equals  22  roubles  754  copeks. 

The  fineness  is  0.868. 

Tolerance:  3  dolis. 

Not*.— 1  zolotnik  =  96  dolis = 4.266  grammes. 

FRACTIONAL  SILVER  COINS. 

50  copeks,  tolerance:  2}  dolis. 
25  copeks,  tolerance:  2  dolis. 

GOLD  COIN  STRUCK  IN  RU88IA. 

Half-Imperial. 
Value :  5  roubles  15  copeks. 

Weight:  1  solotnik  51  ff^  dolis,  of  which  1  zolotnik  39  dolis  are  pure  Gold. 

Fineness:  88  zolotniks  pure  Gold  to  96  zolotniks  of  alloyed  Gold,  or  0.9166. 

Tolerance :  1  zolotnik  to  1,000  pieces,  or  f  dolis  to  each  piece. 

The  pound  of  alloyed  Gold  equals:  62}f  half-imperials. 

Russian  Ducats. 
Value :  3  roubles  9  copeks. 

Fineness:  88  zolotniks. 

Weight:  88 A  dolis,  of  which  8  pure  Gold. 

DueaU  of  Holland. 

Value :  2  roubles  93}  copeks.  * 

Weight:  78.528  dolis,  of  which  76.892  are  pure  Gold. 

Fineness:  94  zolotniks  pure  Gold  to  96,  or  0.9791. 

Tolerance:  f  dolis  to  each  piece. 

Note. — There  has  been  no  coinage  of  Dutch  Ducats  since  1869. 

SILVER  TOKENS. 

Pieces  of  20, 15,  10,  and  5  copeks. 
Fineness:  J}>  or  $0  per  cent,  of  the  real  value. 

This  money  is  Legal  Tender  between  individuals  up  to  3  roubles,  and  is  received  is 
any  and  all  sums  in  Government  offices. 

COPPER  TOKENS. 

Piece  of  5  copeks,  weight  3  zolotniks,  H0.640  dolis. 
Piece  of  3  copeks,  weight  2  zolotniks,  29.184  dolis. 
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Piece  of  2  copeks,  weight  1  zolotnik,  51.456  dolis. 
Piece  of  1  copek,  weight,  73.728  dolis. 
Piece  of  J  copek,  weight,  36.864  dolis. 
Piece  of  £  copek,  weight,  18.432  dolis. 

Legal  Tender  between  individuals  np  to  3  roubles,  and  receivable  in  Government 
offices  for  any  sum. 
The  State  alone  coins  Money. 
Any  one  can  bring  metal  to  be  converted  into  Money. 

Note.— The  coinage  of  Silver  for  individuals  was  suspended  by  the  law  of  Septem- 
ber 9, 1876,  excepting  the  amount  of  8ilver  Money  needed  for  trade  with  China. 

No  charge  is  made  for  Coinage. 

If  the  fineness  of  the  Gold  brought  to  the  Mint  is  below  the  Standard  (that  is  to 
say,  from  88  to  64  zolotniks  in  96)  a  charge  is  made  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
fine  Gold  required. 

For  refining  auriferous  Silver  from  the  mines  of  the  Altai,  a  charge  is  made  of 
10$  copeks  to  the  pound  of  alloyed  Silver;  for  Silver  from  the  mines  of  Nertchinsk, 
11 1*  copeks;  and  for  Silver  from  other  mines,  22f  copeks. 

For  the  purification  of  brittle  Gold,  unforgeable  and  largely  mixed  with  other  sub- 
stances, 2  roubles  86}  copeks  are  charged  for  any  pound  of  alloyed  Gold. 

For  the  purification  of  argentiferous  Gold,  a  charge  is  made  of  2  roubles  86}  copeks 
in  Gold,  and  2  zolotniks  68  dolis  of  pure  Silver  for  each  pound  of  fine  Gold  contained 
in  the  metaL 
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EXHIBIT  C. 


THE  SCANDINAVIAN  COINAGE  SYSTEM. 


BY  DR.  O.  J.  BROCH. 

The  three  Scandinavian  kingdoms,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  have  concluded 
between  them  a  monetary  Treaty,  based  upon  the  employment  of  the  Single  Gold 
Standard  and  on  a  common  System  of  Money  of  account;  Gold  moneys,  and  frac- 
tional moneys  in  token  8ilver  and  in  bronze. 

The  monetary  unit  is  expressed  by  the  Erons  (crown),  divided  into  100  ore. 

The  Gold  coins  are  of  the  Standard  of  ft,  that  is  to  say,  of  9  parts  Gold  with  1  part 


Two  kinds  of  Gold  Money  are  coined:  those  of  20  crowns  and  those  of  10  crowns — 
124  pieces  of  90  crowns,  or  248  pieces  of  10  crowns— are  made  out  of  a  kilogramme  of 
fine  Gold. 

The  weight  of  these  pieces  should  therefore  be,  respectively,  WP  X  V  =  8.96057 
grammes,  and  4.48029  grammes. 

Of  fractional  pieces  there  may  be  coined  pieces  of  2  crowns,  1  crown,  50,  40, 25,  and 
10  ore.  The  following  table  gives  the  fineness,  the  gross  weight,  the  net  weight  in 
fine  Gold  or  fine  Silver;  lastly,  the  diameter  of  all  these  coins: 
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Gold 


SOrer 


I 


i, 


20  kr. 
10  kr. 

2kr. 

lkr. 
50  ore. ' 
40  ore. 
25  ore. 
10  ore. 
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2  ore. 

lore. 
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0.4 
95  copper. 
4  tin. 
1  zinc. 


8.9606 
4.4303 
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5.000 
4.000 
2.420 
1.450 
a  000 
4.000 
2.000 


ant  of 
o  gold 
ilvor,  in 

*t 

*  8 

Si.  fell 

■s? 
as 

&  06452 

23 

4.03226 

18 

12.000 

31 

a  000 

25 

3.000 

22 

2.400 

20 

1.402 

17 

0.580 

15 

27 

21 

16 

The  tolerance  of  fineness  for  the  Coinage  of  the  Gold  coins  is  0.0015 ;  for  weight, 
0.0015  for  the  piece  of  20  crowns,  and  0.002  for  the  piece  of  10  crowns.  But  besides 
thia.no  10  kilogrammes  of  Gold  coins  (1,116  pieces  of  20  crowns  or  2,232  pieces  of  10 
frowns)  mast  differ  more  than  5  grammes  from  the  Standard  weight ;  there  is  thus  an 
average  tolerance  in  addition  which  does  not  exceed  the  limit  of  0.0005. 

The  Gold  coins  cease  to  be  Legal  Tender  between  private  individuals  when  they 
thall  have  lost  by  wear  more  than  T  per  cent,  of  their  weight,  but  as  long  as  by 
wear  they  shall  not  have  lost  more  than  2  per  cent,  of  their  legal  weight  they  are  not 
only  Legal  Tender  in  Government  offices,  but  each  of  the  contracting  States  is  bound 
to  exchange  the  pieces  worn  more  than  T  per  cent,  for  snch  Gold  coins  as  have  legal 
currency  between  private  individuals.  In  Norway  and  in  Denmark  special  laws  bind 
the  8taie  to  receive  and  exchange  for  good  coins  all  Gold  coins  of  their  imprint  which 
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EXHIBIT  D. 

L— NOTE  OK  THE  MONETARY  LEGISLATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  ON 
THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  THEIR  FIDUCIARY  CIRCULATION  AND  UPON  THE  COINAGE 
OF  THEIR  COINS  FROM  1792  TO  1877. 

• 

Prior  to  the  Constitution  of  1789,  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation  had,  in  1786, 
established  the  Doable  Standard,  with  the  ratio  of  15.25;  fixing  as  monetary  unit  the 
dollar  of  pure  Silver  of  375.64  grains,  but  without  establishing  a  mint. 

Upon  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  the  work  was  resumed. 

The  law  of  the  2d  April,  1792,  founded  a  mint,  it  ordained : 

That  Gold  pieces  and  Silver  pieces  of  full  weight  should  have  full  paying  power, 
whereas  pieces  which  were  not  of  fnll  weight  should  have  only  the  value  of  their  real 
weight. 

That  in  all  payments  the  legal  value  should  be  one  pound  of  Gold  for  fifteen  pounds 
of  Silver. 

That  everybody  should  have  the  right  to  have  Gold  or  Silver  ingots  coined  at  the 
Mint  without  charge. 

That  the  Money  of  account  should  be  in  dollars  or  units,  in  "dismes,"  in  "  cents," 
r*  in  "  millet." 

That  the  fineness  of  the  Gold  coins  should  be  Hi  with  Alloy  half  of  Silver ;  and  the 
fineness  of  Silver  coins  \Hi,  with  alloy  of  copper. 

That  there  should  be  coined  eagles  of  the  value  of  ten  dollars  or  units,  and  con- 
taining 247.5  grains  of  pure  Gold ;  half-eagles,  and  quarter-eagles  of  proportionate 
weight ;  dollars  or  units  each  of  the  value  of  a  Spanish  milled  dollar  "  like  the  dollar 
actually  in  circulation,"  and  containing  371±  grains  of  pure  Silver;  half-dollars, 
quarter-dollars,  dismes,  and  half-dinmes  of  proportionate  weight. 

The  law  also  ordained  the  Coinage  of  cents  and  half-cents  in  copper,  but  this  small 
Money  had  no  legal  paying  power. 

In  adopting  the  unit,  the  intention  was  to  conform  to  the  real  weight  of  the  Spanish 
dollars,  which  then  formed  an  important  part  of  the  monetary  circulation. 

In  fact,  and  in  the  absence  of  a  special  law,  the  Spanish  dollar  was  probably  from 
the  beginning  full  Legal  Tender  for  all  payments  expressed  in  dollars. 

The  law  of  the  9th  February,  1793,  gave  full  Legal  Tender  at  a  fixed  rate  to  the 
Gold  coins  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain,  also  to  the  Spanish  dollars,  the  French 
crowns,  and  their  subdivisions  in  proportion. 

The  Spanish  dollar,  weighing  17  pennyweights  7  grains,  was  to  be  worth  100  cents. 

Various  other  laws  gave  full  Legal  Tender  at  a  rate  fixed  for  each  of  them  to  the 
Gold  moneys  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Portugal,  Spain,  &c. 

The  French  crowns  were  Legal  Tender  up  to  1H27,  the  5-franc  pieces  from  1^10  to 
1?27,  at  the  rate  of  116  cents  per  ounce,  or  0.933  for  each  piece  of  the  weight  of  16 
pennyweights  2  grains. 

The  law  of  the  25f  A  June,  1834,  gave  paying  power  to  the  dollars  of  Mexico,  Pom, 
Chili,  Central  America,  and  Brazil,  and  to  the  5-franc  pieces  of  France,  at  the  rate  of 
#0.93,  bat  under  certain  conditions  as  to  their  weight  and  fineness. 
lit  law  of  the  %Ut  February,  1857,  repealed  all  the  previous  laws  which  had  given 
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i.     ^  wi-r  4.  i  r~^zL  riuis  k  Ooid  and  Silver,  and  provided  that  the  subdivisions 
*    -    -*  a— =^  -r  Ji-iLaa  u.»&1ac*  should  be  received  in  the  public  offices  at  a  value 

t»-  *-   -**t  r  -. *  ~i^:a?.  *zii  a^cold  be  melted  down  at  the  Mint. 

■   -•    •      «  ^«-  ••-'»-.  >--*.  *ini4iaed  the  Coinage  of  eagles  of  258  grains,  of  the 
s="  --*    -    -~-  — •    -'  ijLT-^a^.es  and  quarter-eagles  of  proportionate  weights;  the 

~*    .  ■*;-■■  ~\*amxrj.  l^JT.  raised  the  fineness  of  the  Gold  and  Silver  Money 

"-•:  >     ■*"  -  -1  *r  "*~»  ^>  w-..pi  as  this  fineness  412}  grains,  and  the  Gold  eagle* 
.  -■*  ^i_  .-*■     :_.  ra»io   KrtTtrrrc  ia«?  jwo  being  1  to  15.968. 

.""•.    -I-    ■    ?•:  J.  r  T-  -+iry.  I?GJ»  withdrawing  the  right  of  private  individuals  to 

_  «  >    .. .-  -  -v~a>  h  r^-jr  ^-s*  lian  a  dollar  coined  at  the  Mint,  reduced  the  weight 

«     -  >    *^.v  :  .i^-.  x-  utv  :u  ^r  Ter  cent.,  and  limited  its  paying  power  to  5  dollars. 

.  i*.  ,"   -.  —j?    i  s.-.    r  **  ~.ic»  remained  lree%  and  the  fractional  pieces  of  Silver  of 

.  :   ..'.*?•  ^^-.<  :'i**  yavLx*  power. 
"%-  >   t  »    ••-  —  ---«»  *~s*>  *-l~-  •«!*.%  are  individual*  should  pay  as  charge  for  Coinage 

*"«    .«    •    *    **    !.-■<  :ST%   narr^i  n  the  Code  iR*ri$ed  Statutes)  of  1873-1875: 
*•  *   x-»-    -*••>    A    ra.'Vtt'.'r    >t* lie  Mine 

•-v*.     >    ••*•*.-:  a  *t  S'*  t   n  tiie  tx-Accicoal  pieces  to  harmonize  them  with 

v    i«     *•    ~  ^«  -    -    . — iw  » £j  ^r»2uxie*  «rf  Silver  0.9  fine),  without  making 

«»..-.     a-         •  •»   .ie  i*«ui  •!/&  '.ur  «#f  &£\?  grains  0.9  fine,  manufactured  for 

;  ..      ^  v     .  ^.n.yg*    it  v'r\:iU'  'Tz&vidiLiIs  to  |  per  cent. 

^  **  «  w   -    -  "  .u  »'^  4f  >akkuu  be  -*  the  unit  of  value"  and  that  the  Gold 

v     v  ^.  ..        j  •.    «*.   ».*    n^  ->ot%er  Aa%i  that  the  Silver  coins  should  have  pay  - 

-      *        »  .  ■  v     a*,    v  -.»..     'I     *    i»  .  .W^S*. 

.  k  ^  ..    ...      ^  x« ..  ii  \  esced  v~.ihpa\  ing  power  to  this  amount,  waa 

*•  * ^*   -    »•*  .\«%i     :v  .i'x.-ve  tv  be  pviid  by  private  individual*  for 

.     *    .   •    v.->>  .»  <<.*  t  s  *:v  :aa;  ii.ey  need  only  pay  for  the  alloy  of 

^<         ><      •  -v  ^«   bmij  js  'ecsss*  4  millions  at  most)  on  Govern* 

.  \      *  -.x  *  ,..  ^.  ^"*»a^  n  "ie  ScacUard  of  0.9,  and  gave  them  full 

%.    .    .^?v   »   ^v*-   *   a^^:^v   **-v  dilated  otherwise  in  the  contract. 

^    <v  v    v    *.*•  a   «     •  •     v^   v  nv  siwt.^  of  an  International  Monetary 

v    v^.    v      ^  ,v^B*f^  ,u  m±K  Jep^wit  of  coined  Silver  of  Silver 

.     ^    ^  .   **.  ^  »*ue  >y  the  Treasury,  on  the  deposit  of 


,k«   v    »    • .      .« ^«     .  *.«. 


k^  .•!  .vihak:  in  denominations  of  20,  50, 1U) 


*  >i  ^  -  *    fci*  ^evetxed  by  the  public  Treasuries. 
^  .  v«.    i-iv  /u  jod  After  the  1st  January,  1879,  the 

v  •.    >,    .  ^    ■    .    %*-•*.  t     i   *n'»  •  be  U$*\  Tt-mdtr  uotm  of  the  United 

s,  v.         ,   .  •     '  \\s  .»  \    »»"HaM<i  vr  repayment  in  amounts  of  50 


kvk   .n.   kv  TieQfi  *(  csssostts  duties  nor  for  the  pay- 


v.  ^  ^.„v     *    •%»  javitknwi  w  twb  rxmD  states. 


^  ,  „., m    _.  ,     _       *«  sssaweting  at  the  beginning  of  De- 

L  -,^%    .—     -x*v  »%  %e<  ^  »*  jtK  ftsnisjsi  ift  hand  for  the  current  year. 

■  »^_%fc_^  iqpt  AsAr,  or  srsessscfa)  and  of 
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the  notes  of  the  National  Banks  were,  on  the  1st  November,  1877,  according  to  the 
port  of  Mr.  Knox,  Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 


DgHOBBJMticm 


1 

3 

S 


Total. 


National  bank 
notes. 


$3,800,466 

2,282,884 

08,504,000 

08,312,850 

65,454,500 

22,255,100 

28,800,000 

1,203,500 

257,000 


315, 871, 100 


Legal-tender 
paper  money. 


$24, 806, 450 
24,  600,  544 
52, 032, 148 
63, 146, 861 
60, 836, 495 
80, 108, 715 
30, 176, 670 
84, 752, 500 
34,123,500 


TotaL 


$28,606,015 

26,883,428 

146,437,048 

161, 450, 711 

126,200,005 

52, 363, 815 

58,076,670 

35,056,000 

34,380,500 


355,483,802  1      671,355,062 


Of  these  amounts  there  were,  on  the  1st  October,  1877,  in  the  National  Banks : 

Greenbacks #66,900,000 

National  Bank  notes 15,600,000 

Total 82,500,000 

According  to  the  report  of  Mr.  James  GilfiUan,  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  there 
were  on  the  90th  September,  1877,  in  the  Federal  Treasury : 

Greenbacks $82,823,720 

Banknotes 14,109,541 


Total 96,933,261 


On  April  90, 1876,  there  were  outstanding  of  fractional  notes,  denomina- 
tions of  50, 25, 15,  and  10  cents,  without  Legal-Tender  power,  but  con- 
vertible in  the  public  offices  into  greenbacks  and  receivable  for  the 
payment  of  certain  taxes,  <&o $41,508,737 

Up  to  the  31st  October,  1877,  there  had  been  retired 23, 156, 162 

Which  leaves  outstanding 18,352,575 

Between  14th  January,  1875,  and  the  21st  October,  1877,  there  have  been  retired : 
Greenbacks $27,509,108 

STATEMENT  OF  COINAGE. 
(An  extract  from  the  book  of  Dr.  Linderman.] 


J7tt«ol8B4 
l«»tol*SS 
109$  to  1ST) 

fatmvm 


Gold. 


Silver  with  full 

legal-tender 

power. 


$11, 825, 800 
224,065,730 
544,864,021 
201,503,154 


$36,275,077  00 

42, 038, 204  00 

5,538,048  00 


Silver  change.  Small  change. 


|      $658,59158 

<jg7  gg5  gj 

$57,"  443, 769*20"'    0,070*361  16 
42, 004, 852  30  •■    1,458,865  00 


Before  1853  more  than  half  the  Coinage  of  Silver  was  in  half-dollars. 
From  1873  to  1877  $24,381,330  trade-dollars  were  coined. 

The  stock  of  the  precious  metals  (coin  and  bullion)  in  the  United  States  was  esti- 
approximately  by  Dr.  Lindermann,  Director  of  the  Mint: 


^^^^^igS^::::::::"::::::::::::::::::::::"::::::$1IS:%r 

Total 181,500,000 


^^3ou>jMMenj^::::::::::::::::::::::;:::::::::::::::::,^%^ 

Total 242,500,000 

8.  DAKA  HORTON. 


l*at  iCTBilUAL  MOHETABY  CONFERENCE. 


KXHIHTT  S. 

T  •*••*  -?*  X *rr*  m  tb*  J£i*t  *f  Alexander  Hamilton,  Secretary  of  the  lreatury 

ef  tk*  Cwited  State*,  1792.* 

*  "*^u.«v«*  x  Viifcer  at  his  work  entitled  "Honey,"  p.  209,  published  In  T<nmdon,  1876. , 

-  — »-?  '_*    iK*  •**  'iva  .  -.r  mo»  to  b*»  most  advisable,  as  baa  been  observed,  not  to  attach 

-_t^*.t    v  -u>,\  *  s*   -v>  A';it?r  ♦>€*  the  metals,  because  this  cannot  be  done  effectually 

-s-*  -  -j.  -   tt>i»»»  •  *i!j£  -:k«  ;<&*•**  and  character  of  one  of  them  as  Money,  and  reducing  it 

t  .-^.-  -*'  u-»<:x'U  u  ^  awe*  nerviLAiwiise.    To  annnl  the  use  of  either  of  the  metals  as 

-«"■*.  ,-*     <  t»  hh'u^  :a««  ^tuvicitT  of  circulating  medium,  and  is  liable  to  all  the  objec- 

*•»*  •%  :v.v  'i  *->c   t»m  ^  vvmpunjwn  of  the  benefits  of  a  full  with  the  evils  of  a  scanty 

— «tv  a. 

^    ***.  — .V.  jauttLttiua  rf  os*  above  was  printed  in  the  French  Journal. 
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FIFTH    SESSION. 


Monday,  August  26, 1878. 
There  were  present 
The  Delegates  of 

Austria-Hungary, 

Belgium, 

Prance, 

Great  Britain, 

Greece, 

Italy, 

Bossia, 

Sweden  and  Norway, 

Switzerland,  and  of 

The  United  States  of  America, 
Who  were  present  at  the  preceding  sessions. 

The  session  opened  at  1.30  p.  m. 

Mb.  Mees,  Delegate  of  the  Netherlands,  recalled  to  Amsterdam  by  his 
daties  as  President  of  the  Bank  of  the  Netherlands,  presented  excuses 
for  his  inability  to  attend  the  concluding  sessions  of  the  Conference. 

pon  the  table  a  note  on  the  Monetary  System  of 
fifth  session.) 

pon  the  table  a  list  of  the  laws,  decrees,  and 
the  monetary  system  of  Italy.    (Exhibit  B,  fifth 


i  spoke  as  follows: 

i  Gentlemen:  I  have  nothing  to  say, ) 
Double  Standards  of  value.    If  we  can 
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equilibrium  of  value  between  Gold  and  Silver,  all  nations  win  be  sub- 
stantially upon  both  metals.  Gold  will  be  as  valuable  as  Silver  even 
where,  and  Silver  as  valuable  as  Gold.  It  is  idle  to  theorize  that  thN 
cannot  be  done.  We  know  it  has  been  done.  Throughout  the  entire 
past  up  to  1873,  both  metals  were  in  equal  use  as  Money,  and  kept  to- 
gether  evenly  enough.  Now  and  then,  at  long  intervals,  the  relation  be- 
tween them  was  slightly  changed,  but  the  change  was  easily  made,  an<l 
without  noticeable  embarrassment. 

The  change  last  made  in  Europe,  fixing  the  relation  at  1  in  weight  of 
Gold  to  15  J  in  weight  of  Silver,  stood  the  trial  of  more  than  three-qnar 
ters  of  a  century.  In  all  that  time  the  slight  differences  in  the  market 
value  of  the  metals  did  not  amount  to  a  serious  disturbance.  At  out 
time  one  metal  may  have  been  at  a  slight  premium;  at  another  time, 
the  other,  but  their  average  value  was  about  the  same. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  throughout  the  past,  and  up  to  the  middle 
of  the  present  century,  it  was  never  suggested  by  any  writer  or  stares 
man  that  either  of  the  metals  should  be  generally  abandoned  because  of 
the  difficulty  of  keeping  them  sufficiently  equalized. 

This  is  the  lesson  of  many  centuries,  and,  theorize  as  we  may,  what 
has  been  done  in  the  past  can  be  done  in  the  future;  and  instead  of  split  - 
ing  hairs  about  the  Single  or  the  Double  Standard,  let  us  rather  walk  in 
the  light  of  the  experience  of  thousands  of  years. 

Holding  this  view,  I  propose  to  look  at  the  question  before  us  in  it  > 
practical  aspects  only,  and  as  it  appears  to-day.  By  a  combination  <>l 
adverse  influences  that  may  never  again  co-operate,  we  are  brought  fact* 
to  face  with  the  momentous  question,  Shall  Silver  be  dropped  out  of  u*e 
as  Legal-Tender  Money? 

I  have  been  pleased  to  notice,  Mr.  President,  that  in  the  opinion  of 
this  Conference,  it  is  not  desirable  that  the  use  of  Silver  as  Legal-Tender 
Money  should  be  discontinued.  The  Monetary  Conference  held  here  in 
1867  expressed  itself  in  favor  of  Gold  alone.  This  Monetary  Conferemv, 
if  I  rightly  understand  what  has  been  said,  will  express  itself  in  favor  of 
both  metals.  That  alone,  if  we  do  nothing  more,  will  be  a  wise  advance 
from  the  position  taken  in  1867.  While  such  an  expression  may  be  made, 
we  may  not  be  agreed  as  to  the  arrangements  by  which  the  equal  use  <d 
both  metals  may  be  preserved.  It  has  been  suggested  that  some  nations 
can  take  one  metal  and  some  the  other,  and  so  use  both.  It  has  Ihvii 
further  suggested,  elsewhere  and  here,  that  Gold  was  the  better  metal 
for  the  rich,  and  great,  and  civilized  nations,  and  Silver  for  the  poor  and 
less  civilized,  and  that  the  former  can  take  Gold,  and  latter  Silver. 
Such  an  arrangement  can  never  be  brought  about.  It  cannot  be  brought 
about  by  international  agreement.  That  is  clear.  Nations  will  never 
come  together  and  divide  themselves  into  two  classes,  one  taking  Gold 
and  the  other  Silver.  The  only  other  way  such  an  arrangement  could 
be  brought  about  would  be  through  the  operations  of  trade  and  com* 
merce,  and  we  know  enough  to  be  certain  that  trade  and  commerce  will 
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never  make  any  such  classification.  Even  now,  almost  the  entire  body 
of  what  are  termed  the  poor  and  less  civilized  nations,  is  upon  Silver 
alone.  Bnt  that  is  not  enough.  Within  a  few  years  there  has  been 
some  changing  among  what  are  termed  the  great  and  influential  nations 
from  Silver  to  Gold,  and  the  consequences  are  before  us.  Silver  is  de- 
preciated- Suppose  the  other  great  nations,  the  Latin  Union,  the  United 
States,  and  others  should  go  to  Gold.  In  that  event,  Silver  as  Legal- 
Tender  Money  would  be  lost  to  the  world,  for  the  remainder  of  the  cen- 
tury; it  may  be  much  longer.  In  a  word,  we  cannot  save  Silver  by  any 
such  classification  of  the  metals.  Some,  I  do  not  say  all,  but  at  least 
some,  of  the  rich  and  powerful  nations  must  themselves  do  something. 
This  brings  me  to  the  proposition  I  want  to  present.    It  is  this : 

Shall  we  do  nothing  for  the  present,  or  shall  we  act  without  further 
delay  f 

Before  noticing  this  inquiry,  allow  me  to  refer  to  my  own  country. 
It  is  not  here  holding  a  large  stock  of  Silver  and  merely  to  appreciate  it. 

As  yet  it  has  but  a  handful.  There  is  one  other  matter  which  has  not 
been  referred  to.  A  little  more  than  a  third  of  a  century  ago,  the  United 
States  adopted  the  relation  of  1  of  Gold  to  15£&,  say  16,  of  Silver.  We  * 
prefer  our  relation,  and  I  believe  if  we  could  all  take  it  to-day,  it  would 
be  better  received  and  secure  a  stronger  acquiescence,  than  if  we  should 
go  to  yours.  It  is  not  to  be  overlooked  that  the  tendency  has  been  to 
a  widening  rather  than  to  a  narrowing  of  the  relation.  It  has  been 
widened  more  than  once,  and  the  time  may  have  come  to  make  another 
slight  change.  However  that  may  be,  what  I  desire  to  say  in  this 
connection  is,*that  if  we  can  agree  upon  a  plan  to  restore  Silver,  I  take 
it  for  granted  that  all  who  are  parties  to  the  agreement  should  stand 
upon  the  same  relation.    It  may  be  ours ;  it  may  be  yours. 

In  the  absence  of  such  an  agreement,  we  shall,  of  course,  adhere  to 
our  present  iwsitions,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  decide  which  would  be 
the  better  relation.  With  this  statement,  that  we  expect  to  occupy  a 
jxwition  of  exact  equality  with  you,  if  we  come  to  an  agreement,  allow 
me  to  add  that  we  shall  be  ready  to  do  our  full  share  of  any  work  to  be 
done,  expecting  all  parties  to  the  agreement  to  do  likewise. 

Now,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  is  not  this  an  opportunity  worthy 
of  careful  consideration  if  I  trust  the  United  States  may  be  always 
ready  to  do  hereafter  all  that  she  is  ready  to  do  to-day ;  but  in  view  of 
the  uncertainties  of  the  future,  if  you  are  ready,  it  is  well  worthy  of 
your  patient  consideration,  that  the  United  States  is  also  ready  and  now 
here  at  this  Council  Board  to  act  with  you. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks,  I  proceed  to  the  inquiry :  Shall  we  do 
nothing  for  the  preseut,  or  shall  we  act  without  further  delay  9 

Surely  we  are  all  agreed  that  the  condition  in  which  Gold  and  Silver 
have  been  in  respect  to  each  other  for  the  past  four  years  has  not  been  good. 
It  has  been  a  condition  of  instability,  of  fluctuation,  of  uncertainty,  of  de- 
rangement.  I  need  not  stop  to  explain  to  such  a  body  as  this,  that  if  we  are 
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prepared  to  terminate  this  instability,  fluctuation,  derangement,  we  should 
do  so  at  once.  The  United  States,  for  reasons  local  to  herself,  and  which 
therefore  I  need  not  mention,  is  prepared  to  act  now;  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  reasons  local  to  the  other  nations  here  represented,  why 
they  should  not  act  now,  it  is  not  for  me  to  consider  them,  or  even  refer 
to  them.  The  nations  concerned  will  do  that,  each  for  itself.  All  that 
I  propose  to  do  is  to  notice  briefly  those  aspects  of  the  question  which 
are  common  to  us  all. 

When  the  Latin  Union  shut  the  doors  of  their  mints  against  Silver, 
the  situation  was  about  as  follows : 

L  Xearly  every  one  of  the  important  Silver  nations  had  stopped  usinp 
it,  and  were  upon  incontrovertible  Paper  Money.  Let  me  name  some  of 
them :  Russia,  Austria,  Italy,  Spain,  France,  and  the  United  States.  It 
was  an  extraordinary  happening,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  may  never 
occur  again. 

II.  Another  great  nation,  the  German  Empire,  was  moving  from  the 
Single  Standard  of  Silver,  of  which  she  had  a  large  stock,  to  the  Single 
Standard  of  Gold. 

III.  The  demand  of  the  East  for  Silver,  which  had  always  been  steady, 
constant,  large,  and  even  insatiable,  was  suddenly  checked.  That  was 
another  extraordinary  happening,  which  I  venture  to  say  had  never 
occurred  before  and  may  not  occur  again  for  a  century. 

IV.  The  increased  production  of  Silver  and  wild  stories  of  its  probable 
future  production. 

This  was  an  unprecedented  combination  of  influences  adverse  to  Silver. 
The  demand  for  it  from  every  quarter  suddenly  stopped,  while  the  supply 
of  it  increased.  Under  these  conditions  you  shut  the  doors  of  your  mints 
against  it,  refused  to  make  it  Money,  and  of  course  it  became  only  mer- 
chandise. Let  us  for  a  moment  put  Gold  in  the  same  situatiou.  Sup- 
pose that  under  apprehensions  of  too  great  a  supply  of  Gold  all  the 
nations  using  it  should  limit  its  Coinage  and  close  their  mints  against 
any  considerable  portion  of  it,  the  portion  so  rejected  would  at  once 
become  merchandise  and  liable  to  depreciation.  Gold  and  Silver  with 
free  access  to  the  mints  are  Money,  and,  being  money,  have  their  value 
partly  fixed  by  law;  when  they  are  excluded  from  the  mints  the  law  is 
silent  about  their  value,  and  it  is  determined  by  the  markets.  But  1 
do  not  propose  to  argue  at  this  time,  and  desire  only  to  refer  to  facts. 

The  foregoing  were  the  conditions  under  which  the  Coinage  of  Silver 
was  limited.  What  are  the  conditions  now,  and  has  the  time  come  when 
we  may  safely  open  the  doors  of  our  mints  to  Silver  T 

L  Russia,  Austria,  Italy,  and  Spain  are  still  in  suspension,  and  so 
cannot  help  us  much  to-day.  They  are  not  a  danger,  however,  and  they 
are  even  now  a  reserve  strengthening  Silver.  But  this  first  condition  is 
greatly  changed.  France  and  the  United  States,  two  active  and  power- 
fid  nations,  are  no  longer  in  suspension.  This  is  an  important  change, 
and  however  it  may  be  as  to  the  Latin  Union  just  now,  the  demand  for 
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Silver  is  substantially  and  permanently  increased  by  the  present  position 
of  the  United  States. 

II.  How  is  it  as  to  Germany  f  She  is  still  on  her  journey  from  Silver 
to  Gold.  She  started  in  1871  and  is  not  through  in  1878.  It  has  been 
a  long,  toilsome,  and  costly  journey.  She  began  it  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances.  Her  debt  was  very  small,  and  she  had  in  her 
hand  a  large  extra  fund  for  experiments.  Her  preparations  were  ample. 
The  undertaking  seemed  easy;  it  is  not  yet  a  success.  Instead  of  being 
an  example  to  be  followed,  we  should  rather  regard  the  case  of  Germany 
as  a  warning-and  au  admonition.  But  what  of  her  large  stock  of  Silver  f 
We  know  it  has  been  greatly  reduced.  It  has  been  stated  here  at 
$100,000,000.  The  gentleman  from  Great  Britain  estimated  it,  I  believe, 
at  $75,000,000.  A  banker  of  this  city  gave  me  his  estimate  a  day  or  two 
ago,  putting  it  at>  $60,000,000.  I  have  heard  that  it  might  be  decided 
to  retain  and  use  a  larger  amount  per  head  than  at  first  contemplated. 
Such  a  policy  would  reduce  the  amount  for  sale.  I  think  we  may  safely 
estimate  the  amount  yet  for  sale  as  not  exceeding  $75,000,000.  This 
condition  adverse  to  Silver  is  now  greatly  changed. 

IIL  How  about  the  demand  of  the  East  for  Silver  !  It  is  about  re- 
stored. Let  me  say,  if  there  is  any  one  factor  of  the  problem  we  are 
considering  which  may  be  relied  upon,  it  is  the  regular  and  constant 
demand  of  the  East  for  Silver.  I  can  imagine  a  glut  of  Gold,  for  Gold 
has  no  insatiable  Asia.  I  cannot  imagine  a  permanent  glut  of  Silver. 
As  the  rivers  run  into  the  sea,  and  yet  the  sea  is  not  over  full,  so  it  will 
be  with  the  flow  of  Silver  to  the  vast,  populous,  thrifty,  and  industrious 
East  for  at  least  another  century.    This  adverse  conditionis  also  changed. 

IV.  The  last  of  these  conditions  to  which  I  referred  is  the  increased 
production  of  Silver  and  apprehension  of  yet  greater  production.  We 
may  now  put  behind  us  the  apprehension  of  excessive  production,  and 
have  only  to  consider  the  actual  production.  A  distinguished  member 
of  this  Conference  has  put  it  at  $80,000,000  a  year,  of  which,  according 
to  his  estimate,  the  United  States  produced  about  $30,000,000.  I  think 
this  estimate  for  the  United  States  is  too  high.  Of  this  estimate  the 
Nevada  mines  produce  two-thirds.  If  they  should  foil  the  production 
of  the  United  States  would  be  reduced  to  $13,000,000,  and  the  world's 
production  to  $54,000,000.  (See  Lindermari's  Report,  1877— showing  a 
tendency  to  decreasing  production— pp.  13, 14.) 

We  may  safely  estimate  the  aggregate  production  of  Silver  at  not  ex- 
ceeding $72,000,000,  with  a  tendency  to  decrease. 

In  a  word,  all  these  conditions  so  adverse  to  Silver  in  1874,  when  its 
Coinage  was  limited,  are  greatly  changed. 

With  these  conditions  changed,  as  I  have  described,  could  we  now 
safely  open  the  doors  of  our  mints  to  Silver  Coinage!  Is  there  too  much 
Silver  on  the  market  T  If  so,  where  is  it  f  Let  us  look  for  it.  We  need 
not  look  to  the  East  What  is  there  and  what  goes  there  will  stay  there 
for  manj-  years  to  come.  Our  search,  then,  may  be  confined  to  Europe 
S.  Ex.68 8 
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and  America.  It  is  not  in  Russia,  or  Austria,  or  Italy,  or  Spain,  or  Por- 
tugal, or  the  Scandinavian  nations.  Under  the  arrangement  for  free 
Coinage  the  Silver  of  the  Latin  Union  will  not  be  on  the  market.  AIL, 
then,  in  Europe  is  that  held  by  Germany.  How  of  America  f  There  is 
nothing  there  to  take  into  consideration  but  the  yearly  production.  All 
we  have  to  consider,  then,  is  the  Silver  of  Germany  and  the  yearly  pro- 
duction. Let  us  take  up,  first,  the  yearly  production.  Say  it  is 
$72,000,000.  This  does  not  come  in  one  mass,  but  is  produced  from 
week  to  week  and  month  to  month.  How  much  would  the  entire  East 
take  of  this!  (See  Report  on  Dep.  of  Silver,  Appendix,  p.  24,  shotting 
port  of  Silver  to  the  East  from  1852  to  1875,  and  see  letter  about  Japan.) 

The  East  would  take,  say,  $30,000,000;  all  the  other  Silver-using 
tions  in  North  and  South  America,  other  than  the  United  States,  in 
Africa  and  elsewhere,  say,  $10,000,000.  Say  $35,000,000,  instead  of 
$40,000,000,  for  the  entire  East  and  smaller  states  referred  to.  This 
leaves  $37,000,000.  How  much  yearly  for  watches,  plate,  knives  and 
forks,  utensils,  jewelry,  and  for  use  in  many  of  the  arts,  and  to 
supply  the  decrease  of  the  existing  stock  by  abrasion  and  loss,  say 
$30,000,000.  The  small  balance  could  find  a  place  easily  and  without 
disturbance.  This  disposes  of  the  yearly  production,  and  we  have  but 
the  stock  of  Germany  to  provide  for.  Call  it  $75,000,000,  and  let  me 
ask,  again,  are  we  not  now  prepared  and  able  to  open  our  mints  to  free 
Coinage  of  Silver  9  The  Coinage  of  the  United  States,  under  the  present 
law  limiting  the  Coinage  of  Silver,  is  now  about  $9,000,000.  She  must 
coin  $24,000,000  and  may  coin  $48,000,000.  Can  we  not  together,  with 
entire  safety,  find  a  place  for  this  $75,000,000!  If  we  really  wish  to 
restore  Silver,  I  see  no  existing  obstacle  which  requires  further  delay. 

Is  it  not  our  interest  to  act  at  once,  if  we  can  act  with  safety  f  Will 
not  what  we  already  have,  and  what  may  come  to  us  by  ftatuie  produc- 
tion, be  increased  in  value  far  beyond  the  cost  of  taking  up  the  Silver 
of  Germany  f  A  little  courage,  it  seems  to  me,  and  the  difficulty  is  sur- 
mounted, and  the  work  finally  done. 

There  is  a  precedent  for  it  just  here,  full  of  encouragement. 

You  all  remember  the  great  outpouring  of  Oold  from  Russia,  Aus- 
tralia, and  California.  It  began  about  1850  and  came  in  a  great  flood. 
Almost  the  entire  world  was  then  upon  Silver.  England,  with  her  col- 
onies of  Australia  and  Canada,  and  two  or  three  insignificant  nations, 
were  the  only  places  upon  Oold  alone.  Portugal  was  yet  upon  8Qver. 
This  flood  of  Oold  poured  upon  the  world  about  $900,000,000  in  the 
short  space  of  six  years,  and  the  ordinary  production  of  Silver  went 
on  concurrently,  and  the  nations  seemed  to  be  adequately  supplied  and 
in  no  need  of  this  excessive  production.  Oold  had  no  Asia  to  take  it, 
and  had  to  find  a  place  in  Europe.  There  was  great  alarm.  A  distin- 
guished writer  recommended  its  demonetization.  A  few  nations  fled  to 
Silver  for  refuge;  others  were  braver  and  wiser,  and  conspicuously 
France,  with  her  bimetallic  system.    She  let  her  then  precious  Silver 
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flow  away  to  Asia,  and  filled  her  reservoirs  with  Gold.    The  flood  sab- 
aided,  and  what  came  as  a  danger  remained  as  a  blessing. 

What  if  the  Coinage  of  Gold  had  been  limited  or  suspended  at  that 
timet  It  would  have  been  a  great  error,  resulting  in  consequences  very 
like  to  those  now  upon  us.  Silver  would  have  been  uppermost,  and 
Gold,  excluded  from  the  mints,  would  for  a  time  have  been  only  mer- 
chandise, for  which  there  would  have  been  but  a  small  demand.  Nine 
hundred  millions  of  Gold  in  six  years! — a  production  that  has  had  no 
parallel  in  all  the  past.  It  was  welcomed,  rather  than  rejected,  and  we 
pot  upon  it  the  stamp  of  law,  and  made  it  Money,  and  so  it  was  saved! 
from  depreciation.  Seventy-five  millions  of  Silver ! — can  we  not  welcome 
this  also,  and  put  upon  it  the  stamp  of  law,  and  make  it  Money,  and  so 
save  it  and  our  own  Silver  from  the  possible  danger  of  further  depre- 


Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen,  if  there  are  any  causes  local  to  your- 
selves why  you  cannot  do  this  now,  I  shall  be  sorry.  It  is  not  a  very 
great  or  a  very  difficult  work  to  restore  Silver  to  its  former  rank  and 
power,  and  it  seems  to  me  we  cannot  do  it  too  soon  for  the  general  good. 
Accept  it  as  a  certainty  that  the  world  will  not  consent  to  narrow  the 
basis  of  credit ;  the  tendency  is  to  widen  it  How  many  money  schemes 
are  being  constantly  devised  to  take  the  place  of  Gold  and  Silver.  They 
are  in  part  an  expression  of  discontent  and  unrest,  growing  out  of  the 
present  derangement,  and  they  have  to  me  the  appearance  of  a  warning 
against  the  discontinuance  of  the  use  of  either  metal.  Gold  and  Silver, 
neither  alone  but  both  equally,  have  endured  a  trial  of  thousands  of 
years,  and  through  all  the  past  it  was  never  suggested  that  they  were 
too  abundant. 

The  first  suggestion  of  such  a  kind  occurred  quite  recently,  when  it 
was  recommended  that  Gold  shonld  be  demonetized  because  of  excess- 
ive production.  Alas !  if  it  had  been  done.  The  second  is  now  to  de- 
monetize Silver.  Alas !  if  it  shall  be  done.  It  would  almost  as  soon 
occur  to  me  to  strike  into  barrenness  a  part  of  our  wheat  fields,  because 
now  and  then  their  harvests  seemed  too  plentiful,  or  to  desolate  some  of 
our  mines  of  coal,  iron,  and  other  minerals,  because  now  and  then  their 
yield  seemed  excessive,  as  to  desolate  any  of  the  mines  of  Gold  and  Sil- 
ver, because  now  and  then  their  yield  happened  to  be  abundant.  The 
more  reasonable  apprehension  is,  that  they  may  at  some  time  fail.  On 
the  other  hand,  population,  labor,  trade,  commerce,  and  the  endless 
activity  of  life  will  never  fail,  but  ever  increase,  and  their  demand  for 
these  metals  will  always  utilize  their  utmost  production.  How,  then, 
shall  both  be  saved  t  Not  by  putting  the  small,  and  poor,  and  less  civ- 
ilized nations  on  Silver,  and  the  great  ones  upon  Gold.  Far  otherwise. 
They  ore  to  be  saved  by  the  co-operation  and  influence  of  the  great  and 
powerful  nations.  Must  all  cooperate!  It  would  be  better,  but  it  is 
not  necessary.  There  are  enough  here  in  this  council  to  accomplish  the 
result. 
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limitation  of  mintage  had  caused  the  fell,  or  that  it  was  not  a  legitimate 
measure  of  defense?  Let  it  be  clearly  understood,  then,  that  in  the  ex- 
isting state  of  international  relations,  the  restrictive  measures  taken  by 
the  Latin  Union  in  1874  and  the  following  years  were  measures  the 
character  of  which  wa«  not  open  to  reproach,  and  which  could  not  be 
correctly  appreciated  except  from  the  exclusive  and  special  standpoint 
of  the  States  which  by  common  accord  had  adopted  them. 

This  first  point  being  thus  reserved,  and  excluded  as  it  were  from  the 
discussion,  he  would  pass  on  to  the  examination  of  the  reasons  upon 
which  Mr.  Groesbeck  had  rested  his  thesis  as  to  the  future  of  Silver, 
viz:  1.  The  increasing  demands  of  India;  and,  2,  the  decrease  in  the 
yield  of  the  mines. 

As  regards  the  first  point,  he  would  observe  that  if  the  needs  of  Asia 
had  of  late  increased  owing  to  certain  accidental  circumstances,  there 
was  a  feet  overriding  that  of  the  increase  of  these  needs,  viz,  the  very 
feet  of  their  variability,  and  from  this  feet  no  other  conclusion  could  be 
drawn  than  that  Silver  was  a  metal  the  value  of  which  was  necessarily 
subject  to  unforeseen  fluctuations  of  rise  and  fall  which  would  con- 
stantly affect  that  alleged  fixed  relation  of  value  which  it  was  vainly 
proposed  to  establish  between  the  two  metals. 

As  to  the  second  point,  it  was  not  without  a  certain  surprise,  he  said, 
that  he  had  heard  Mr.  Groesbeck  predict  with  so  much  confidence  the 
early  exhaustion  of  the  Silver  mines,  especially  of  the  Nevada  mines. 
It  was  true  that  the  working  of  these  mines  had  extended  at  many 
points  to  depths  where  the  want  of  air  and  the  accumulation  of  water 
rendered  it  difficult  and  costly;  but  was  it  not  known  that  the  creation 
of  the  Sutro  Tunnel,  now  completed,  was  about  to  restore  its  original 
activity  to  the  Comstock  mine  f  For  his  own  part,  all  the  information 
reaching  him  from  America  suggested  to  him  an  opinion  contrary  to 
that  of  Mr.  Groesbeck,  and  did  not  allow  him  to  believe  in  a  speedy 
diminution  of  the  production  of  Silver. 

The  Nevada  mines  were,  moreover,  not  the  only  ones  to  be  considered. 
It  was  generally  acknowledged  that  the  entire  chain  of  the  Andes  was 
extraordinarily  rich  in  Silver  ore.  This  had  been  the  opinion  of  Baron 
Humboldt  and  the  most  competent  engineers.  Mr.  St.  Clair  Duport, 
Mr.  Laur,  and  Mr.  Simonin,  who  had  explored  these  countries,  were 
unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  the  volcanic  regions  of  the  Cordilleras 
contained  large  quantities  of  Silver  ore.  These  treasures,  there  could 
be  no  doubt,  would  be  some  day  worked,  when  the  requisite  capital  had 
been  provided  and  the  indispensable  means  of  communication  estab- 
lished; and  the  more,  inasmuch  as  the  production  of  mercury,  which 
played  so  large  a  part  in  the  working  of  Silver  mines,  was  itself  increas- 
ing. Already  in  Peru  a  railway  rising  to  11.500  feet  above  the  sea  was 
approaching  the  celebrated  mines  of  Cerro  del  Pasco.  Those  of  Bolivia, 
among  which  was  the  now  almost  abandoned  mine  of  Potosi,  also  con- 
tained wealth  which  might  yet  be  turned  to  account.    Thus  the  produc- 
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taoo  of  Silver  was  not  confined  to  the  mines  of  Nevada,  of  Colorado,  of 
Utah.  The  area  of  future  production  was  much  more  extensive  than 
Mr.  Groenbeek  appeared  to  think,  and  the  problematic  exhaustion  of  the 
Silver  mines  of  the  United  States,  even  if  it  ooold  be  calculated  on, 
would  not  arrest  the  production  of  that  metal  in  the  world. 

Was  there  not,  moreover,  a  contradiction  between  the  facta  argued 
npon  by  Mr.  Groesbeck  and  the  measure  he  proposed  f  If,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  yield  of  Silver  mines  was  increasing,  and  if^  on  the  other,  con 
sumption  in  Asia  should  decline,  there  would  be  ground  for  fearing  an 
excessive  depreciation  of  that  metal,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  necessary 
to  endeavor  by  every  means  to  prevent  it;  but  if,  as  Mr.  Groesbeck 
maintained,  the  wants  of  India  were  increasing  at  the  same  time  that 
the  yield  of  the  mines  was  diminishing,  why  so  much  anxiety  respecting 
Silver,  or  what  necessity  was  there  for  sustaining  its  position  in  the 
workl  by  any  fresh  measure  f  What  protection  did  it  need  f  Was  not 
its  future  naturally  secured  f  The  production  having  diminished,  the 
demand  bring  increased,  was  not  a  rise  in  value  certain  f 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Feer-Herzog  said  that  if  the  Swiss  Confederation, 
which  be  had  the  honor  to  represent,  had  thought  it  right  to  respond 
with  alacrity  to  the  invitation  of  a  great  and  prosperous  and  friendly 
nation,  destined  to  fuller  growth,  this  must  be  regarded  as  a  testimony 
of  respect  and  sympathy,  but  not  as  showing  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  any  way  shared  the  view  of  the  American  Congress  on  the 
monetary  question.  Far  from  thinking  that  the  proposal  as  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  international  ratio  of  value  was  opportune,  the  Federal 
Government  was  convinced  in  principle  that  the  proposal  could  not  be 
realized.  Far  from  admitting  that  all  States  could  be  brought  under 
one  monetary  system  and  subjected  to  the  same  law*  he  was  convinced 
that  the  stability  and  security  of  the  monetary  market  could  result  only 
from  the  free  play  of  institutions  adapted  to  each  State,  and  that  har- 
mony would  only  prevail  if  each  nation  remained  free  to  employ  one  or 
the  other  of  the  two  metals  according  to  its  own  convenience. 

Mb.  Pibmez  asked  leave  to  submit  some  considerations  on  various 
points  which  had  been  discussed  in  the  Conference. 

From  the  outset  of  the  discussion,  he  said,  the  gravity  of  existing 
monetary  facts  has  been  pointed  out.  The  relation  of  value  between 
Gold  and  Silver  has  in  the  last  few  years  undergone  alterations  such  as 
it  formerly  required  several  centuries  to  produce.  Never,  therefore, 
could  more  exceptional  circumstances  have  justified  the  assembling  of 
this  important  Conference,  in  which  the  United  States  had  taken  the 
initiative. 

But,  said  Mr.  Pirmez,  by  a  remarkable  coincidence,  this  extraordinary 
perturbation,  which  so  well  explains  our  meeting,  seems  also  destined 
to  render  it  without  result,  for  the  force  of  the  economic  facts  against 
which  we  are  invited  to  struggle  reveals  itself  with  such  clearness  that 
it  defies  every  effort. 
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Already,  in  an  interesting  discussion  between  Mr.  Feer-Herzog  and 
Mr.  HortoB,  has  one  point  of  great  importance  been  ascertained,  viz, 
that  no  serious  result  can  be  obtained  unless  all  the  Governments  of  the 
world  adopt  simultaneously  an  identical  relation  between  Gold  and  Sil- 
ver. It  is  evident  indeed  that  if  the  relation  to  be  established  between 
the  metals  does  not  comprise  all  States  in  its  embrace,  the  metal  whose 
commercial  value  exceeds  its  conventional  value  will  flow  into  the  States 
remaining  free  and  the  depreciated  metal  will  accumulate  in  the  States 
bound  to  receive  it,  and  attributing  to  it  by  agreement  a  fictitious  value. 
The  coalition  which  will  be  formed  between  a  more  or  less  great  num- 
ber of  nations  will  have  no  other  consequence  than  that  of  making  those 
nations  a  field  of  speculation  for  the  countries  which  shall  not  have  ac 
cepted  the  relation  between  the  two  metals. 

Let  us  suppose  that  all  the  States  whose  Delegates  ace  sitting  here 
adopt  one  of  the  ratios  indicated — whether  the  ratio  of  1  to  15£  or  1  to 
16,  it  is  immaterial.  The  first  thing  that  will  happen  will  be  that  Ger- 
many will  pour  her  stock  of  Silver  into  these  States,  taking  from  them  a  / 
corresponding  quantity  of  Gold  at  the  fixed  ratio,  viz,  15  per  cent-  per- 
haps above  the  commercial  value  of  that  Silver,  which  would  amount 
perhaps  to  50,000,000  francs. 

I  think  that  were  we  to  adopt  such  a  measure  Germany  would  have 
little  desire  of  attending  Congresses,  for  she  would  find  her  affairs  man- 
aged better  in  her  absence  than  she  could  have  ventured  to  demand  if 
present.  v 

Bat  we  are  a  long  way  from  the  unanimity  which  would  be  necessary. 

The  two  largest  empires  in  the  world,  England  and  China,  will  not 
bind  themselves.  In  what  proportions  and  with  what  profits  would 
they  not  exert  their  power  over  the  countries  which  should  be  given  up 
to  their  mercy — garroted  by  the  invariability  of  the  ratio. 

It  would  thus  be  by  a  necessarily  incomplete  inclosure  that  we  should 
attempt  to  confine  the  bi-metallic  currency;  now,  such  an  inclosure  ham- . 
pers,  but  does  not  inclose ;  it  foils  in  its  purpose  because  it  keeps  noth- 
ing in*    It  must,  therefore,  be  abandoned. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Horton  has  very  ably  replied  to  this  objection : 
u  Our  proposition,"  he  says,  "  is  only  a  wish;  we  ask  you  to  express  the 
idea  that  the  realization  of  a  general  understanding  would  be  advanta- 
geous ;  if  it  be  impossible,  it  will  not  be  done ;  but  you  will  at  least  have 
indicated  the  end  to  be  aimed  at" 

We  are  thus  very  nearly  in  the  position  of  people  who  see  an  extraor- 
dinary bird  soaring  over  their  heads  but  at  such  a  height  that  their 
weapons  cannot  reach  it.  A  discussion  arises :  "  It  is  not  within  range," 
say  some;  "let  us  not  trouble  ourselves  about  it."  "Let  us  at  least  de- 
cide," say  others,  "that  we  should  like  to  be  able  to  bring  it  down." 

In  this  case  as  in  that  we  must  choose  between  those  who  keep  to 
the  practical  view  and  those  who  demand  the  declaration  of  a  platonic 
desire. 
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One  of  two  things  iriust  happen :  either  the  natural  course  of  economic 
events  will  restore  its  former  value  to  Silver,  or  it  will  maintain  and 
aggravate  the  fall.  In  the  first  case,  all  intervention  is  useless ;  in  the 
second,  1  affirm  that  it  will  be  futile. 

Let  me  dwell  upon  the  fundamental  error  which  suggests  the  measure 
which  has  been  proposed.  That  error  is  the  belief  that  it  appertains 
to  Governments  to  call  value  into  existence. 

Governments  have  an  almost  unlimited  power  in  preventing  the  crea- 
tion of  values  or  in  destroying  them.  They  are  powerless  to  create  or 
preserve  those  which  are  disappearing.  By  measures  which  are  restrict- 
ive of  liberty,  by  clumsy  interventions,  they  may  arrest  the  development 
of  wealth ;  they  arc  without  power  to  decree  it.  No  doubt  a  legal  fixing 
of  the  ratio  between  Gold  and  Silver  may  give  to  Silver  a  value  superior 
to  its  real  value,  but  that  value  will  have  been  taken  from  that  of  Gold 
which  will  be  depressed  exactly  in  the  same  proportion.  If  a  paying 
power  be  given  to  Silver  greater  than  that  assigned  it  by  the  rating 
of  commerce,  a  less  price  will  thereby  be  given  to  Gold.  The  increased 
value  gained  by  Silver  in  having  attributed  to  it  a  monetary  value  in 
Ken  of  Gold,  will  be  attended  as  regards  Gold  by  a  precisely  equal  re. 
duction  of  value.  The  law  may  factitiously  bring  nearer  to  each  other 
the  value  of  Gold  and  that  of  Silver,  by  fixing  an  arbitrary  relation 
between  them ;  but  the  sum  of  the  two  values  will  remain  the  same. 
Let  me  be  allowed  to  make  my  idea  clearer  by  a  comparison.  Two 
bodies  are  endowed  with  different  motions;  by  coupling  them  together 
they  can  be  made  to  assume  the  same  motion ;  those  who  were  looking 
only  at  the  body  which  moved  the  more  slowly  may  fancy  that  motion 
has  been  gained  because  the  speed  of  this  body  has  been  accelerated; 
but  looking  at  both  bodies  it  will  be  found  that  what  one  has  gained  the 
other  has  lost,  and  that  the  quantity  of  motion  has  not  varied.  Now 
the  dynamics  of  values  are  not  different  from  the  dynamics  of  bodies; 
we  should  have  the  same  result  in  the  hypothesis  we  are  assuming ;  there 
would  only  be  a  change  of  the  position  of  value,  a  change  which  those 
who  looked  only  at  one  of  the  two  factors  would  take  for  a  gain. 

With  the  authority  attaching  to  his  name,  and  with  the  clearness 
which  we  feel  we  have  a  right  to  expect  from  the  author  of  the  "  Theory 
of  Foreign  Exchanges,"  Mr.  Goschen  has  explained  to  us  the  position 
of  India  towards  England,  and  the  difficulties  which  have  been  caused  by 
the  fall  of  Silver.  If  the  ideas  I  am  combatting  were  sound  England  would 
]*H&eB8  a  very  simple  means  of  putting  everything  right.  Let  her  make 
the  rupees  a  Legal  Tender  in  England  at  the  relation  of  1  to  15£ ;  they 
would  immediately  rise,  and  the  exchange  of  London  on  Calcutta  would 
approach  par.  Why  does  she  not  do  itt  Because  she  knows  too  well 
that  she  would  be  paying  herself  with  a  vain  appearance,  and  that  what 
the  rupee  would  gain  the  pound  sterling  would  lose.  The  influx  of 
rupees  into  England  which  would  drive  out  the  sovereigns,  would  make 
English  creditors  lose  exactly  what  that  deplorable  measure  would  have 


given  to  the  rupee;  and  if  Fn  gland  temd  tfce  frrriness  of  exchange 
mcpA  her  the  \tm  she  now  undergoes  she  wovM  be  like  the  merchant 
who  ia  handed  a  piece  of  doth  which  is  too  Ami  and  who  declares  him- 
self oaf  isfled,  because  baring  had  the  mgenaow  idea  of  shortening  his 
jxtd*tU>k  he  fancies  he  has  received  what  was  dnc  him. 

Take  other  cases  and  yon  win  always  hare  the  same  result.  Never 
will  $<vn  arrive  either  at  increasing  a  vafcae  or  at  preserving  it  contrary 
Up  t*jttt#m\r.  fact*,  because  from  them  alone  is  value  derived. 

Hnt  will  the  grand  federation  of  Governments  at  least  have  succeeded 
in  mitmtitatfaig  for  the  moving  waves  of  natural  relations  of  value  the 
stalrn  sarfiwe  of  an  invariable  artificial  relation  t  It  will  have  bound 
f  b*  two  metal*  by  the  strongest  link  which  laws  can  form,  bnt  will  that 
link  keep  them  always  at  the  same  distance!  No;  not  even  that.  It 
wmil'I  very  noon  t>e  perceived  that  that  link  can  contract  or  Qxpand; 
ttifrf.  It  is  only,  if  I  may  venture  to  say  so,  of  India  rubber,  and  that  it 
will  leave  them  sufficient  play  to  separate  and  break  the  dreamed  of 
tiannoiiy. 

The  two  metal*  will  not  have  the  same  value  in  the  different  countries. 
Tim  Hllver-|irodnctng  countries,  where  Silver  will  consequently  be  the 
most  plentiful,  will  1)0  the  first  where  Gold  will  disappear;  these  countries 
will  ha  v«  a  Hllvor  currency  before  the  others.  The  countries,  on  the  other 
fuifiilf  wliero  th ore  is  a  considerable  production  of  Gold  will  be  the  last 
ftf1'M«ti«l.  Humiliation  will  first  withdraw  the  Gold  from  all  the  countries 
wlioro  It  U  worth  most  We  shall  then,  for  example,  see  the  United 
Mfaton  have  only  Silver  Money  and  Australia  have  only  Gold  Money. 
'I'll"  uniformity  thus  pursued  will  still  escape. 

TIiIm  holng  the  case,  there  will  be  no  fixed  par  of  exchange.  If  the 
<||Moro|mitoy  between  the  two  metals  be  circumscribed  within  certain 
limit*,  It  ttmy  bo  affirmed  that,  within  those  limits  and  by  reason  of  the 
|nimoit*o  N|HHmhitioii  which  will  arise  from  the  option  of  substituting 
out*  Ibr  the  other,  thanks  to  the  legal  ratio,  the  fluctuation  will  be  more 
IYoi|iiottt  tliiui  over.  This  substitution  will  be  a  long  operation,  bnt  if 
tlio  ratio  It*  oottimoivlally  false— and  it  will  be  false,  because  it  is  this 
t  ot  v  lUWty  whloU  is  to  rehabilitate  one  of  the  metals — the  other  metal 
nIII  tftmhmlty  withdraw  faun  circulation;  it  will  find  greater  use  in 
ItiiliHltltil  snd  art UtUMHUisnmption;  it  will  be  sought  by  those  who  make 
ItH'tnU,  uml  will  oml  by  being  at  a  premium. 

TM«  U  ulntl  \\\w\\\\  happen:  The  grand  alliance  of  all  nations,  alter 
HtHlMut  moiiotim  rotations  into  an  unprecedented  crisis,  would  lead  only 
Ih  (i  miiii|iIoIo  dotb»it%  booaus*  it  wouhl  have  attempted  to  struggle  against 
i,M<tititMlo  Un  *  h*  IwvtttelM*  as  the  forces  of  nature. 

|  imhuI  hwoiooolaUobbH^to* of  General  Walker:  "  Your  Single  Stand- 
mil,"  ho  MU  u«i  "obbgvs.ww  toweort  to  Money  of  base  alloy;  yon  reject 
nM<  h  *h  »*  M»*l  Mimhw  i  but  >\m  are  obliged,  in  order  to  have  Money  for 
•unit  i«m  wotiK  b*  tvlow  fc*  it  tu  the  ttorm  of  Tokens;  Paper  Money  at 
Itfi  toi*io*oula  U^l  M^o>\  whwe«s  thb  low^tandaid  Money,  which 
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joa  must  pat  up  with,  is,  in  short,  only  false  Money,  and  it  is  the  force 
of  law  alone,  which  yon  declare  powerless,  which  gives  it  its  value." 

I  might  first  of  all  point  oat  to  the  honorable  general  that  the  quantity 
of  this  Money  is  limited,  so  as  not  to  influence  the  circulation.  Germany 
has  fixed  it  at  10  marks  per  head  of  the  population ;  England  at  still 
less.  But  I  prefer  to  notice  the  mistake  into  which  he  seems  to  me  to  fall 
as  regards  this  Money.  Nobody  thinks  of  having  fractional  Coins  taken 
for  their  intrinsic  value;  these  Coins  have  a  fiduciary  character;  they 
Are  banknotes  inscribed  on  metal ;  this  character  results  only  in  certain 
countries  from  a  variety  of  circumstances,  but  it  has  been  brought  into 
prominence  by  the  recent  monetary  laws.  The  German  law  and  the 
»'  Latin  "  Treaty  compel  the  State  which  has  issued  tokens  to  exchange 
them  for  real  Money ;  the  bearer,  therefore,  besides  the  intrinsic  value, 
which  is  about  A  of  the  nominal  value,  has  a  pledge,  which,  freed  from 
the  metal  which  bears  it,  is  worth  a  bank-note. 

But  this  is  only  a  matter  of  detail,  which  I  notice  in  order  to  try  to 
clear  up  a  point  which  has  been  frequently  obscured.  The  two  metals 
are  necessary,  it  is  said,  for  the  development  of  credit  To  set  aside  one 
of  the  metals,  is  it  not  to  diminish  the  stock  of  monetary  material,  to 
arrest  the  elasticity  of  credit  to  which  Money  gives  nourishment!* 

^Nothing  is  more  dangerous  than  to  confound  monetary  questions  with 
questions  of  credit.  They  are  entirely  distinct;  but,  as  the  oscillations 
of  credit  are  often  revealed  by  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  Coin  in  large 
financial  establishments,  it  is  too  easily  imagined  that  monetary  situa- 
tions, which  only  reflect  the  phenomena  of  credit,  are  really  the  pro- 
ducing cause  of  these  phenomena. 

I  may  be  permitted  in  this  connection  to  allude  to  an  observation 
made  by  Mr.  Horton  on  the  forced  currency  of  Bank  of  England  notes. 
Mr.  Horton,  who  has  so  carefully  searched  for  all  the  facts  which  ap- 
peared to  him  to  support  his  theory,  proves  that  England  abolished  Sil- 
ver Money  at  about  the  time  she  admitted  Paper  Money,  and  he  infers 
that,  if  she  had  not  effected  that  abolition,  she  would  not  have  been 
forced  to  abandon  specie  payments. 

The  two  facts  may  have  been  contemporaneous,  but  they  have  no  re- 
lation of  cause  and  effect. 

Paper  Money  is  a  kind  of  forced  loan.  England  borrowed  under  that 
form  and  under  others,  in  order  to  face  the  colossal  expenses  of  the  war 
she  maintained  for  20  years.  Whether,  on  commencing  the  war,  she  had 
had  a  stock  of  Gold  or  a  stock  of  Gold  and  Silver  of  the  same  amount, 
did  it  not  come  to  the  same  thing  f  When,  during  the  war,  she  resorted 
to  loans,  would  she  more  easily  have  purchased  supplies  because  her 
lenders  might,  at  their  choice,  have  given  her  one  or  the  other  of  the  two 
metals  t  And  ultimately,  when  she  resumed  specie  payments,  would 
not  the  same  effort  t  have  been  required  to  get  a  value  of  Silver  equal 
to  that  which  she  procured  in  goldf    The  absence  of  Coin  was  only  the 

*  See  page  385.  t  See  page  359. 
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expression  of  the  lack  of  capital  in  the  exchequer,  owing  to  its  destruc- 
tion by  the  war,  and,  subsequently,  the  return  of  Coin  marked  the  crea- 
tion of  resources,  when  peace  had  exerted  its  recuperative  action.  Mon- 
etary questions  are  entirely  foreign  to  these  financial  situations. 

There  is  a  case,  no  doubt,  in  which  the  double  monetary  system  offers 
facilities  for  the  liquidation  of  debts,  viz,  when  those  debts  have  been 
contracted  under  the  alternative  of  the  two  metals,  and  when  one  of  them 
is  depreciated.  I  can  understand  that  States  whose  liabilities  are  heavy* 
like  Austria  or  Italy ,  hesitate  to  exclude  Silver,  with  which  they  can  acqui  t 
themselves  more  easily  than  with  Gold,  and  object  to  choosing  the  more 
burdensome  mode  of  payment.  But  two  observations  arise  here :  The 
first  is,  that  the  debt  will  be  paid  more  cheaply  if  use  is  made  not  of  both 
metals ;  but  of  one  only  which  proves  that  the  duality  stands  for  noth- 
ing iu  the  facility  of  payment  appealed  to.  The  second  is,  that  this  facil- 
ity comes  solely  from  the  original  relation  between  the  value  of  the  two 
metals  being  disturbed,  which  shows  that  if  the  vaunted  fixed  relation 
could  be  established,  the  facility  would  disappear.  It  is  thus— strange 
contradiction! — by  the  advantage  discovered  in  the  rupture  of  the  equi- 
librium that  the  stability  of  the  equilibrium  is  defended.  If  it  be  really 
desired  properly  to  appreciate  the  influence  of  the  two  systems  of  the 
Single  and  Double  Standards,  they  must  be  weighed  separately,  without 
tttitaiiglitig  an  antecedent  Double  Standard  in  the  establishment  for  the 
flituiv  of  a  Single  Standard. 

(hi  comparing  the  two  systems  apart,  I  cannot  understand  how  credit 
would  have  to  suffer  from  the  monetary  system  resting  on  unity  of 

metal.* 
1 1  us  the  credit  of  mono-metallic  England  been  less  than  that  of 

bl  mctulllc  nations! 

Hut  what  constitutes  credit*  Two  elements  chiefly:  abundance  of 
cu|utul  and  security  for  its  investment. 

I  <  it  imcudblc  to  conceive  that  the  Double  Standard  favors  the  produc- 
tion of  capital  t  How  should  there  be  more  lands  under  cultivation  or 
litmW  hot  lor  cultivated,  more  machines,  more  powerftil  engines,  or  more 
euciuctlc  ami  Intelligent  toil,  because  the  Money  in  circulation  is  of  two 
voIomJ  Neither  Uold  nor  Silver  create  wealth;  they  are  both  per  te 
riound  of  productive  fbree;  they  are  only  representative  (^niroIenU. 
\U*w  uliotihl  this  Image,  however  real  it  maybe,  influence  what  is  neces- 
m\M\\  ouMdo  of  It  mul  Independent  of  it  t  Would  it  be  confidence  which 
tttniM  bo  IticivamHl  by  the  Double  Standard!  But  it  diminishes  instead 
ol  inetciiiiiiir  the  mviirlty  of  the  moneylender.  For  the  certainty  of 
im-ehiiitf  exuotly  what  he  gave,  it  substitutes  the  alternative  of  pay 
meul  lo  l*o  Mud*  of  Money?  he  lends  Gold,  and  it  is  held  that  he  can 
iveoho  out.v  Kllmr.  liot  us  seek  to  recognize  this  fact:  governments 
lm\  e  hut  one  mean*  of  seeming  the  development  of  credit,  viz :  to  free  it 
from  (he  UupedlinentH  with  which  not  long  ago  their  unintelligent  anx- 

•  Seo  i>age«388  et  *eq. 
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iety  strove  to  embarrass  it.  Let  them  leave  everybody  free  to  direct  and 
employ  his  activity  in  the  path  pointed  out  to  him  by  his  interest ;  that 
interest  will  be  sure  to  be  clear  sighted.  Let  them  avoid  trying  to  con- 
trol economic  facts  by  arbitrary  measures,  always  ineffectual  for  good 
and  perilous  to  the  security  of  rights.  Let  us  go  to  the  root  of  a  fixing 
of  a  legal  ratio  between  Gold  and  Silver  like  that  proposed  to  us,  and 
what  shall  we  find  t  A  law  of  maximum  or  minimum,  the  obligation  of 
giving  a  weight  of  Gold  for  a  smaller  weight  of  Silver  than  that  indicated 
by  freedom  of  trade,  or,  if  you  prefer  that  way  of  putting  it,  the  right 
of  the  holder  of  Silver  to  obtain  more  Gold  than  the  Silver  he  presents 
is  worth.  Why  should  this  taxation  be  more  legitimate  than  that  which 
in  evil  times  was  attempted  to  be  imposed  upon  corn? 

Gentlemen,  said  Mr.  Pirmez,  in  conclusion,  the  observations  I  havo 
had  the  honor  of  submitting  to  your  attention  induce  me  to  think  that 
the  propositions  put  before  us  cannot  be  accepted.  But  if  I  do  not  ex- 
pect practical  measures  to  issue  from  our  Conference,  this  gathering, 
nevertheless,  seems  to  me  a  happy  precedent.  It  proves — and  this  is  a 
general  result  more  important  than  the  specific  resolutions  which  might 
have  been  adopted — how  easily  a  number  of  nations  can  assemble  together 
to  discuss  the  interests  which  are  common  to  them.  I  doubt  not  that 
this  precedent  will  bear  fruit;  but  if  I  may  be  allowed  here  to  express  a 
desire  which  will  be  in  harmony  with  the  tendencies  of  the  great  and 
free  Republic  which  has  convened  us,  it  is  that  the  labors  of  future  Con- 
ferences, whatever  their  object,  may  be  directed,  not  with  a  view  to  gov- 
ernment interference,  but  by  liberal  aspirations.  There  still  exist  in  the 
world — and  I  do  not  think  a  single  country  is  exempt  from  them — a  mul- 
titude of  measures,  restrictive  of  liberty,  often  more  injurious  to  those 
maintaining  them  than  to  those  against  whom  they  are  aimed.  It  is  to 
make  them  disappear  that  the  combined  efforts  of  nations  should  tend. 

Count  Rusconi  said  that,  as  for  himself,  he  would  not  indulge  in  any 
academic  argument.  He  should  have  liked  to  see  the  proposition  of  the 
United  States  taken  up  on  its  practical  side.  That  proposition  was  in 
itself  excellent ;  he  felt  bound  to  express  his  gratitude  to  the  govern- 
ment which  had  submitted  and  to  the  Delegates  who  had  supported  it. 
It  had  produced  a  considerable  effect  in  Italy  as  soon  as  it  became  known, 
for  it  had  shown  that  the  bond  of  solidarity  uniting  the  nations  in  the 
monetary  field  was  admirably  understood  on  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
lantic. 

The  object  proposed  to  the  Conference  consisted  in  establishing  by 
an  international  agreement  a  fixed  ratio  between  the  value  of  Gold  and 
Silver  Money.  Now,  nobody  could  deny  that  this  ratio  in  fact  existed ; 
it  had  been  maintained  in  different  countries  at  different  periods  of  his- 
tory, and  notably  at  present  in  the  States  of  the  Latin  Union.  It  was 
in  no  way  necessary  that  this  ratio  should  be  universal — sufficient  that 
it  was  international.    It  would  suffice,  as  he  had  said  at  the  last  session, 
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would  repeat,  that  France  and  England  should  adopt  it,  to  induce 
it  other  States  in  torn  to  adopt  it  It  was  said  that  the  German 
Empire  would  never  rally  to  it.  This  was  to  be  regretted,  no  doubt,  but 
after  all  would  this  prevent  the  measure  from  producing  great  results  f 
Certainly  not.  Germany  would  realize  a  profit  of  some  millions  of 
franca,  it  was  true,  but  the  state  of  the  monetary  market  would  be 
singularly  improved  for  all  the  world. 

The  Italian  Delegate  had  previously  dwelt  on  the  disastrous  effect 
which  the  demonetization  of  Silver  would  have  on  various  States.  He 
would  not  revert  to  that  subject,  but  speaking  in  behalf  of  his  govern- 
ment, and  as  representing  the  interests  of  Italy,  he  could  not  kelp 
urging  thp  Conference  once  more,  instead  of  touching  only  theoretically 
on  the  surface  of  things,  to  come  face  to  face  with  the  proposition  of 
the  United  States,  to  examine  it  from  the  practical  point  of  view,  and 
to  consider  in  what  degree  it  could  be  realized.  When  gentlemen  de- 
clined the  task  of  establishing  a  durable  link  between  Gold  and  Silver 
as  impracticable,  it  Beemed  to  him  that  they  were  making  a  willful  con- 
ftision  of  ideas ;  they  confounded  the  metal  remaining  merchandise  with 
the  metal  become  Money  by  mintage,  viz,  by  an  operation  of  a  legal 
character.    As  he  had  already  said,  the  law  alone  made  Coin. 

That  the  value  of  Silver  as  merchandise  varied  according  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  market  was  possible,  and  he  admitted  it,  but  the  value  of 
minted  Silver  in  relation  to  minted  Gold  did  not  vary  as  long  as  the  law 
preserved  its  paying  power.  The  action  of  law  was  therefore  in  no  way 
powerless,  as  Mr.  Pirmez  maintained,  for  the  creation  of  a  value  or  for 
it*  preservation. 

The  fixed  value  of  Money  was  an  immediate  consequence  of  the  law. 
Mr.  Plnncz  had  compared  the  legal  ratio  between  the  two  Moneys  to 
those  laws  of  maximum  which  had  left  such  mournful  recollectious  in 
hUtory,  but  this  comparison  did  not  seem  to  him  accurate.  Let  the  law 
pretend  to  fix  the  value  of  an  article  of  consumption,  or  establish  a 
fixed  rut io  of  value  between  two  articles  of  consumption — for  instance* 
firtWM«it  Nllk  and  cotton,  between  wheat  and  coal — and  it  would  not 
*ui'4'4  4  4\  |  it  would  be  an  arbitrary  and  futile  act,  because  it  would  use- 
Jf4.ilv  uff''inpt  to  control  the  nature  of  things.  But  for  the  State  to 
<  Jjifi'i'  u  ni  tin  of  value  between  two  Coins— one  Gold,  the  other  Silver— 
*M<  It  it-tv  (lofHtndcnt  on  it,  which  were  both  its  creation  as  Money,  and 
U$  +M<h  it  alone  had  the  power  of  giving  paying  power,  this  was  within 
IM  tl>ftht\n  |  it  acted  upon  its  own  creature ;  in  no  sense  did  it  perform 
4  +4iu  -*<rtU,    And  the  best  proof  of  this  was  that  it  did  it  every  day. 

I  tttiht  Itfiwonl  In  conclusion  expressed  a  desire  that  the  Couferaict* 
*\*4mU\  »  dlnflnctly  Hilled  upon  by  the  United  States  Delegates  to  pro 
Ottith*^  i  <tf  ctforiw  illy  on  this  question :  Is  the  fixing  of  a  ratio  of  value 
ffM  *m<m  Of  fid  Money  and  Hilver  Money  possible  or  impossible  I 

At*  N"4Mtf  HWHkmnu  stated  that  the  opinions  of  the  English  Dele 
#*fM  hu  Hi*  ijiMuilkM  submitted  to  the  Conference  had  been  so  ftilly  ex 
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plained  by  his  colleagues,  Mr.  Goschen  and  Mr.  Gibbs,  that  it  only  re- 
mained for  him  to  say  that  he  entirely  adhered  to  the  views  they  had 
expressed. 

As  for  the  establishment  by  an  international  agreement  of  a  fixed 
ratio  between  Gold  and  Silver,  he  thought  the  discussion  had  clearly 
demonstrated  that  this  measure  could  not  be  classed  among  practical 
questions. 

Silver,  as  was  known,  was  employed  for  artistic  and  industrial  objects, 

a»  well  as  in  the  commercial  transactions  of  the  world,  and  the  qualities 

which  fitted  it  for  these  uses  were  not  found  in  another  metal.    Silver 

* 

consequently  must  always  have  a  tendency  to  resume  its  natural  posi- 
tion in  relation  to  Gold,  though  that  position  and  the  price  of  that  metal 
in  the  market  might  sometimes  be  materially  modified  by  the  expansion 
of  the  supply  or  the  demand.  This  was  an  evil  which  might  be  seriously 
aggravated,  as  had  been  shown,  by  changes  in  the  monetary  laws  of 
different  nations,  but  he  did  not  believe  that  any  resolution  adopted  by 
this  Conference  could  effectually  mitigate  that  evil,  inasmuch  as  every 
nation,  as  regards  its  monetary  system,  would  always  be  influenced  by 
what  might  seem  to  its  government  most  conformable  to  the  national 
interest 

Mb.  Hobton  hoped  that  the  Conference  would  permit  him,  in  the  first 
place,  to  make  reply  to  certain  strictures  which  Mr.  Pirmez  had  just  made 
upon  his  views  as  expressed  at  the  last  session. 

The  distinguished  Delegate  of  Belgium,  said  Mr.  Horton,  has  com- 
pared the  monetary  problem  laid  before  the  Conference  to  a  bird  which 
is  supposed  to  be  soaring  over  our  heads  at  a  great  height,  a  height  so 
great  that,  in  his  view,  the  bird  is  beyond  our  reach. 

I  accept,  for  the  moment,  his  comparison.  We  are  met  here  to  decide 
whether  we  ought  to  fire  together  at  this  bird,  whose  destruction  it  is 
our  mutual  interest  to  accomplish.  But  gentlemen  say  "it  is  not  worth 
while  discussing  the  question ;  it  is  impossible  to  kill  the  bird."  And 
why  is  it  impossible,  I  askf  u Because,"  they  answer,  "our  guns  are 
not  loaded." 

To  which  I  say,  Why  not  load  your  gunsf 

Is  it  not  your  interest  to  do  so  f  Here  is  the  real  question — an  entirely 
practical  question — which  has  not  been  answered,  and  yet  a  full  reply 
to  it  would  solve  all  the  questions  which  I  had  the  honor  to  suggest  at 
the  last  session. 

This  powerlessness  of  which  gentlemen  speak  is  not  a  real  lack  of 
power,  and  in  any  case  it  is  not  shown  to  exist.  It  has  been  said  that  a 
goodly  number  of  States  will  not  consent  to  enter  into  the  arrangement 
proposed.  Very  well ;  but  are  they  right  in  not  consenting  t  Is  it  really 
their  interest  not  to  do  so?  Here  is  the  point  which  it  is  necessary  to 
prove.  It  cannot  be  said  that  of  a  proposed  arrangement  that  it  is  in 
its  very  nature  impossible,  merely  because  one  or  more  parties  say  that 
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they  will  not  enter  into  it.  Nor  does  the  fact  of  the  refusal  prove  that 
the  arrangement  is  not  an  excellent  one. 

But  to  continue,  Mr.  Pirmez  adds  a  meaning  to  our  proposition  which 
does  not  belong  to  it. 

It  has  never  entered  into  our  thoughts  that  the  proposed  international 
relation  between  the  value  of  the  two  metals  must  be  adopted  by  the 
entire  world.  We  have  no  idea  in  the  United  States  of  making  war 
upon  China  to  introduce  the  Double  Standard  into  that  Empire,  an«l  x> 
likewise  as  far  as  the  Indies  are  concerned  our  intentions  are  eminently 
peaceable.  For  my  part,  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  publicist  who  ever 
did  regard  the  universal  Double  Standard  as  a  probability,  and  as  tor 
the  idea  that  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  a  serious  result,  except  by  the 
'  co-operation  of  all  the  governments  of  the  world,  it  is  absolutely  con- 
trary to  the  opinion  which  I  have  endeavored  to  express.* 

If,  then,  Mr.  Pirmez  ouly  regarded  the  proposition  of  the  United  States 
inadmissible  because  of  the  universality  which  he  gratuitously  attributed 
to  it,  I  am  bound  simply  to  say  that  his  reasoning  is  weak  in  its  founda- 
tion. 

But  he  has  put  forward  another  objection.  We  are  asking  of  govern- 
ments, he  says,  the  accomplishment  of  a  task  which  exceeds  the  measure 
of  their  powers. 

The  State,  in  Mr.  Pirmez's  view,  can  easily  destroy  a  value.  It  cannot 
create  or  preserve  one.  The  value  of  the  two  monetary  metals,  as  \\\U 
as  that  of  all  other  objects,  is  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State,  uu<l 
it  is  of  no  use  for  the  State  to  regulate  it. 

To  this  conclusion  of  Mr.  Pirmez  I  will  content  myself  with  oppotriii;: 
Mr.  Pirmez  himself.  lie  has  told  us,  as  Mr.  Feer-Herzog  did,  that  if  the 
States  of  the  Latin  Union  opened  their  mints  to  the  coinage  of  Silver 
they  would  put  Germany  in  condition  to  sell  her  stock  of  Silver. 

Monetary  laws,  then,  can  create  a  demand.  Now,  demand  is  a  decisive 
factor  in  the  value  of  things,  and  is  a  cause  of  the  production  of  thing* 
which  possess  value.  Does  it  not  appear,  then,  that  States,  by  their 
laws,  can  create  values  and  preserve  them  I 

I  recognize,  as  Mr.  Pirmez  does,  that  legislation  does  not  directly  create 
wealth;  but  certainly  it  assists  in  its  creation.  To  bring  about  a  rise  in 
the  value  of  Silver  is  not  absolutely  to  create  wealth.  The  rise  in  Silver 
may,  at  the  same  time,  imply  a  corresponding  fall  in  the  value  of  Gold 
or  in  the  price  of  commodities;  but  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  legislatioti 
does  exercise  a  considerable  influence  in  the  production  of  wealth. 

Our  honorable  colleague  has  said,  in  speaking  of  bank-note  issues  ami 
of  the  nature  of  credit,  that  laws  are  all-powerful  for  eviL  This  is  tiro 
of  bad  laws,  but  the  good  laws,  those  upon  which  are  founded  the  stabil- 
ity and  the  security  of  economic  and  social  relations,  are  they  not  equalh 

'Omitted  in  the  officiat  journal. — In  absorbing  the  greater  part  of  the  one  metal  agwiut 
which  arc  directed  the  prejudices  of  the  Western  World,  Asia  facilitate  the  establish- 
ment of  that  giuwt-univeraal  Bi-metallism  of  the  Western  nations  which  is  the  arm  of 
the  Coiiforence. 
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powerful  for  good  f  Everywhere  there  are  laws ;  that  is  to  say,  there  is 
some  Government  interference  with  the  relations  of  man  in  society. 
Would  mankind  continue  to  work,  to  produce,  without  this  interference, 
this  regulation  f  Certainly  not.  Labor  would  be  at  a  stand-still  the  day 
that  laws  ceased  to  guarantee  the  future  Money  value  of  labor,  of  com- 
modities, of  property.  To  create  this  security,  this  confidence  in  the 
fhtaie— is  not  this  to  assist  in  the  creation  of  wealth  t  The  State,  I  ad- 
mit, does  not  itself  labor,  nor  does  it  produce ;  but  it  is  the  necessary 
ally  and  co-worker  of  those  who  do  work  and  produce,  and  hence  it  has 
its  part  in  the  production  of  wealth. 

We  do  not,  therefore,  demand  of  the  State  anything  that  is  beyond 
its  power  or  that  is  outside  of  the  nature  of  its  mission,  when  we  ask  of 
Governments  that  they  give  to  the  relative  value  of  the  two  Money  Met- 
als a  permanence,  a  stability,  which  they  now  lack,  and  which  would  be 
in  the  ftiture  a  security  for  labor  and  an  encouragement  to  production.  * 

Another  portion  of  Mr.  Pirmez's  address  calls  upon  me  for  answer.  In 
speaking  of  the  monetary  crisis  under  which  England  suffered  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century,  I  had  no  thought  of  saying,  as  Mr.  Pirmez  seems 
to  suppose  I  did,  that  the  suppression,  of  Silver  Money  in  England  had 
been  the  cause  of  the  forced  currency  of  bank-notes.  In  this  matter  the 
dates  speak  for  themselves.  It  may  be  read  in  all  the  books  treating  of 
the  matter,  that  the  Suspension  of  Gash  Payments  by  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land took  place  in  1797,  while  this  law,  which  has  been  almost  ignored, 
and  to  which  I  called  the  attention  of  Mr.  Feer-Herzog  at  our  last  meet- 
ing, was  only  passed  the  year  after,  in  1798. 

It  was,  however,  only  a  few  years  afterward  that  the  Paper  Money- 
fell  below  par.  The  question  which  I  raised  was,  therefore,  this :  if  Sil- 
ver had  not  been  suppressed  would  the  Paper  Money  have  undergone: 
the  same  depredation  1 1 

This  question  has  more  than  a  merely  historical  interest.  When  gen- 
tlemen to-day  cite  the  example  of  England,  as  they  so  often  do,  in  sup- 
port of  the  niono-metallist  theory,  it  becomes  necessary  to  prove  that  the 
exclusion  of  Silver,  decreed  by  England  in  1798,  was  an  experiment 
that  suceeded. 

Now  to  my  eyes  it  is  clear  that  this  measure  augmented  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  the  evils  under  which  England  suffered  at  that  epoch. 

England  was  then,  as  she  is  to-day,  in  commercial  relations  with  all 
the  world,  and  Silver  was  Money  everywhere  and  was  far  more  abundant 
than  Gold.  It  is  probable  that  in  many  instances  and  in  many  placea 
people  would  have  preferred  to  pay  in  Silver  rather  than  in  Gold.  This* 
is  the  more  probable  from  the  fact  that  at  that  time  the  relative  value 
of  Gold  had  passed  above  the  English  ratio  of  15.21,  and  that  there  was. 
hesides  an  extraordinary  demand  for  Gold  on  account  of  the  wars  in 
Europe. 
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It  is  plain  that  if  England  had  not  prohibited  the  Coinage  of  Silver 
the  ships  that  arrived  in  her  ports  would  have  brought  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  the  two  metals  together  than  they  did  of  Gold  alone;  and  bat 
for  this  prohibition  of  Silver  Coinage,  all  the  Silver  there  was  in  En- 
gland and  all  the  Silver  that  might  have  come  there  would  have  been 
Money  MetaL  Of  the  use  of  all  this  England  deprived  herself  volun- 
tarily by  force  of  law.  I  should  find  it  difficult  to  persuade  myself  that 
in  so  doing  she  did  not  reject  an  ally  whose  assistance  would  have  been 
useful  in  maintaining  her  circulation. 

Mr.  Horton  also  desired  to  mention  one  other  point  in  the  address  of 
Mr.  Pirmes. 

General  Walker  having  said  that  the  system  of  the  Single  Gold 
Standard  necessarily  implied  the  presence  of  a  very  large  quantity  of 
Token  Money  in  the  States  which  should  adopt  it,  the  Belgian  Delegate 
replied  that  the  amount  of  this  Token  Money  was  limited  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  it  had  no  importance  in  the  circulation ;  in  Germany,  for  exam- 
ple, there  were  only  10  marks  per  capita  of  the  population,  while  in 
England  the  proportion  was  still  smaller.  He  added  that  Token  Money 
was  in  a  certain  measure  only  a  credit  Money,  every  one  knowing  that 
the  actual  value  of  it  was  less  than  its  nominal  value,  and  that  as  it  de- 
ceived nobody  there  was  no  disadvantage  in  its  use  in  the  country  within 
whose  territory  this  unexportable  Money  was  exclusively  employed. 

Now,  said  Mr.  Horton,  in  occupying  this  point  of  view  does  Mr. 
Pirmee  intend  to  make  tabula  rasa — a  clean  sweep  of  existing  facto  f 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  present  state  of  afibim  there  is  for  more 
token  Money  in  Europe  than  the  honorable  Belgian  Delegate  admits. 

If,  as  is  agreed,  the  essential  character  of  Token  Money  be  that  it 
has  an  actual  value  inferior  to  its  nominal  value,  that  it  is  unexportable, 
and  in  domestic  exchanges  occupies  the  position  of  a  credit  Money,  I 
simply  ask  whether,  as  matters  stand  to-day  in  consequence  of  the  war 
made  against  Silver,  all  the  SUrer  five-franc  pieces  of  the  Latin  Union, 
all  the  Thalers  of  Germany,  all  the  Florins  of  Holland,  have  not  actually 
become  Tokens  f  As  bullion  they  have  a  value  very  mueh  inferior  to 
that  which  the  Law  gives  them  as  Coin ;  they  are  unexportable,  or  at 
least  they  do  not  leave  the  country  where,  although  foil  Legal  Tender, 
they  are  employed  for  small  everyday  transactions.  They  have  been  de- 
throned and  have  passed  in  fact  if  not  in  law  to  the  condition  of  Tokens. 
In  my  view,  the  point  made  against  the  Gold  Standard  by  General  Walker 
is  therefore  established  by  the  actual  presence  of  thousands  of  millions  of 
francs9  worth  of  Token  Money  in  the  metallic  stock  of  Europe,  a  con- 
tinent already  in  a  manner  partially  committed  to  the  Single  Gold  Stand- 
ard by  the  demonetisation  or  suspension  of  the  Coinage  of  Silver. 

1  also  desire,  said  Mr.  Horton,  to  make  an  observation  suggested  by  the 
remarks  of  the  honorable  Delegate  from  Switzerland  concerning  the 
probable  future  production  of  Silver.  While  Mr.  Groesbeck  has  called 
attention  to  the  patent  fact  that  the  yield  of  the  Silver  mines  now  worked 
is  diminishing!  and  that  the  working  of  them  is  becoming  more  difficult, 
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3f  r.  Feer-Hersog  foresees  with  certainty  that  new  mines,  or  even/the  old 
mines  of  Mexico  or  South  America,  will  presently  be  in  condition  to 
poor  oat  waves  of  Silver  over  the  world.  This  belief  in  the  imminence 
of  an  inundation  of  fresh  Silver  has  now  for  a  long  time,  I  am  aware, 
been  made  use  of  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  system  of  the  Single 
Gold  Standard;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  this  conjectural  mode  of  argu- 
ment does  not  decide  anything.  From  the  moment  one  takes  his  stand 
upon  a  supposition  of  this  kind,  it  is  not  clear  that  one  may  not  as  rea- 
sonably prophesy  an  immediate  inundation  of  Gold  as  of  Silver. 

Mr.  Horton  then  directed  the  attention  of  the  Conference  to  the  ex- 
pectant and  essentially  conservative  attitude  taken  by  the  United  States 
in  adopting  the  Law  of  February  28, 1878,  or  the  "  Allison  Bill,"  as  in  his 
view  it  was  proper  to  call  it,  after  the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
who  proposed  it  to  the  Senate,  as  a  substitute  for  the  "  Bland  Bill." 

The  proposition  for  a  Law  called  the  "  Bland  Bill "  had  been,  he  said, 
the  subject  of  thorough  discussion  throughout  the  country,  and  the  Law 
of  February  28,  the  "  Allison  Bill,"  might  be  considered  as  the  result  ot 
this  discussion.  By  its  adoption,  Congress  in  giving  to  Silver  the  charac- 
ter of  lawful  money  had  not  desired  to  increase  the  demand  for  Silver  in 
any  very  great  degree. 

It  was  plain  that  for  a  country  which  possessed  a  stock  of  Gold  of 
some  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  a  stock  constantly  increasing,  and 
which  possessed  hardly  any  Silver  dollars  at  all,  it  was  acting  with 
moderation  to  ordain  the  Coinage  on  Government  account  of  two  million 
dollars  of  Silver  per  month  as  a  minimum  and  four  millions  as  a  max* 
imum  amount, 

With  a  Coinage  thus  limited,  it  would  be  long  before  the  stock  of 
Silver  in  the  United  States  would  equal  that  of  the  various  States  of 
Europe.  Switzerland,  for  instance,  which  has  never,  said  Mr.  Horton, 
since  the  formation  of  the  Latin  Union,  coined  Gold,  and  has  only  coined 
five-franc  pieces  since  1873,  the  date  of  the  depreciation  of  Silver,  already 
holds,  and  without  doubt  will  continue  for  a  long  time  to  hold,  a  greater 
proportion  of  Silver  of  full  Legal-Tender  power  than  the  United  States. 
As  much  might  be  said  of  Germany,  in  spite  of  five  years'  demonetiza- 
tion. Holland  has  a  stock  of  Silver  double  its  stock  of  Gold.  As  for 
France  and  Belgium,  their  stock  of  Silver  is  counted  by  the  thousand 
millions  of  francs.  It  is  therefore  to  a  part  of  the  world  exceedingly 
well  provided  with  Silver,  and  one  which  has  been  thinking  for  many 
years  of  lidding  itself  of  this  metal,  and  has  not  yet  succeeded,  that  the 
Delegates  of  the  United  States  oome  to  propose  its  rehabilitation. 

Why  is  it  that  there  has  been  in  Europe  a  desire  to  proscribe  Silver  f 

The  starting  point  of  this  proscription  is  to  be  found  in  this  English 
law  of  1798  to  which  I  have  called  attention.  The  theory  of  it  was  set 
forth  in  1805  in  the  Treatise  on  the  Coins  of  the  Realm  of  the  first  Lord 
Liverpool/  the  author  of  the  law  of  1798  and  the  founder  of  the  English 
system,  completed  by  his  son  in  1816. 

•  See  page  339. 
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This  theory  of  niono-metallism,  which  has  its  source  in  a  time  when 
science  had  not  been  enlightened  by  the  decisive  lessons  of  the  expe- 
rience of  our  century  as  to  the  solidarity  of  interest  of  all  nations  in  the 
matter  of  Money,  has  been  perpetuated  and  reproduced  in  our  day  in 
two  different  forms. 

At  first  it  had  manifested  itself  in  favor  of  Gold.  Later  the  excessive 
depreciation  of  that  metal,  in  consequence  of  the  outflow  from  the  mines 
of  California  and  Australia,  occasioned  such  a  panic,  that  a  learned 
economist,  Mr.  Michel  Chevalier,  who  had  applied  to  the  Double  Stand* 
ard  the  explanation  of  the  "  parachute  "  which  has  since  become  famous, 
proposed  to  demonetize  Gold,  in  the  anticipation  that  the  weight  of  this 
metal  would  become  too  great  for  the  strength  of  the  parachute.  His 
advice  was  not  followed,  and  twelve  years  later  the  strength  of  the  para- 
cljute  was  not  exhausted.  Upon  the  convocation  of  the  International 
3iowtary  Conference  of  1867,  a  strange  revolution  of  opinion  revealed 
it**if.  At  that  time  the  discovery  was  generally  made  that  Silver  was 
b^avv,  and  ]>eople  believed  in  good  faith  that  the  true  way  to  realize  an 
Uni  t>  r*al  3Ionetary  Union  was  to  break  the  tie  that  kept  in  onion  the  two 
LV'ttt-rary  metals ;  in  order  to  facilitate  exchanges  nothing  better  was 
<lr\ .Mil  than  to  destroy  the  par  of  exchange  of  the  two  Moneys  by 
tt.<-a.'i>  of  which  exchanges  between  different  parts  of  the  world  were 
****-t*rdt  and  always  will  be  effected ;  and  by  a  most  unfortunate  illusion 
7.tj  v.  ere  enabled  to  believe  for  a  time  that  they  were  about  to  quicken 
p;**!  action  and  open  the  springs  of  wealtlrby  shaking  the  confidence  of 
L',*-n  in  value*  expressed  in  Money. 

It  *»  now  pro]M>.sed,  said  Mr.  Horton,  that  this  confidence,  shaken  by 
a  \i*\  ha*  occurred,  by  the  fatal  measures  which  have  been  adopted  in 
yH+v.Aiw*}  of  thene  ideas,  shall  be  restored  by  means  of  an  interna- 
ua.a\  agreement,  not  universal,  but  one  that  shall  embrace  a  sufficient 
nu/ijlfT  of  States  and  extend  itself  over  a  mass  of  interests  sufficiently 
?r*at.  over  honndurics  ho  broad,  that  the  basis  of  the  new  monetary  sys- 
tem »ha)l  lie  comparatively  unshakable. 

V»V  do  not  ask,  as  gentlemen  seem  to  suppose  we  do,  that  a  variety  of 
dift''nfft  ratios  between  Gold  and  Silver  shall  be  re-established  or  main- 
t~im<'<l  all  at  the  same  time,  namely,  the  American  ratio*  of  15  and  10, 
tin*  Utnwr  Efiglinh  ratio,  15.21;  the  ratio  of  the  Latin  Union,  13.50; 
a/id  of  Holland,  15.02.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  precisely  these  differences 
of  ratio  that  we  wj*h  to  see  disappear.  To  the  conflict  which  resulted 
from  "U<;u  difference*,  we  wish  to  see  peace  succeed.  This  desire  ap. 
peaj>  to  us  attainable,  seeing  that  in  our  day  nations  can  act  together 
in  matters  of  importance  as  they  could  not  do  in  the  days  when  the  ar- 
guments were  formulated  which  have  been  reproduced  in  this  Confer- 
ence against  the  concurrent  use  of  the  two  metals.9 

*  No  it. — Omutted  in  the  Official  Journal.  For  the  rest,  I  hare  no  intention  of  occupy- 
ing thf  time  of  the  Conference  in  ft  discussion  which  can  be  called  theoretical.  I 
a>eii  *  y  desire  to  make  a  statement  here  concerning  the  practical  result*  which  have 
been  reached  In  the  preceding  debates. 
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In  the  course  of  these  discussions  no  one  has  been  able  to  deny  that 
it  was  the  Bi-metallic  Law  of  France,  placed  as  she  was  between  the 
Silver  of  Germany  and  the  Gold  of  England,  that  for  more  than  half  a 
century  served  as  a  self-adjusting  balance  to  fix  the  par  of  exchange  of 
the  two  Money  metals.  Nor  has  any  one  been  able  to  deny  that  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Latin  Union  in  itself  is  a  proof  of  the  practicability  of 
the  work  proposed  to  the  Conference.* 

It  has  been  admitted  that  a  doctrinaire  legislation  rashly  augmenting 

~£he  demand  for  Gold  and  diminishing  that  of  Silver  has  caused  and 

continues  to  cause  a  most  pernicious  perturbation  in  the  metal  market. 

In  consequence  of  the  fall  of  the  Gold  price  of  Silver,  England,  as 
we  have  been  told,  has  suffered  great  losses.  Germany  has  sold,  at  a 
discount,  at  considerable  cost  to  herself  a  part  of  the  Silver  which  she 
had  prepared  herself  to  dispose  of. 

The  States  of  the  Latin  Union,  menaced  with  an  inundation  of  Silver, 
were  unable  to  protect  themselves  against  this  danger  except  by  a 
measure  which  is  believed  to  have  aggravated  the  fall  of  Silver,  the 
evil  from  which  they  themselves  suffered.  Every  one  has  suffered  and 
anticipates  further  suffering.  The  enormous  sum  of  full  Legal-Tender 
Silver  which  is  collected  in  the  continental  states,  notably  in  the  Latin 
Union,  has  degenerated,  as  I  have  had  occasion  to  remark',  to  the  con- 
dition of  Token  Money.  Possessing  no  longer  in  reality  and  for  foreign 
use  the  value  which  the  the  law  continues  to  give  it  in  the  country 
which  coined  it,  the  5-franc  piece  has  become  an  inexportable  Money — a 
tiling  condemned  by  all  true  monetary  science. 

This  is  the  situation  into  which  Silver  has  been  brought,  and  gentle- 
men content  themselves  with  asking,  What  is  the  normal  price  of  Silver  ? 

In  our  view  there  is  something  better  to  be  done.  There  are  meas- 
ures to  be  taken  which  I  undertake  to  call  measures  of  public  safety. 

Nevertheless,  added  Mr.  Horton,  I  can  well  understand  that  the  expect- 
ant attitude  observed  by  the  United  States  has  been  found,  for  special 
n^asons,  to  be  equally  imposed  upon  certain  other  States,  and  that  many 
of  their  representatives  have  seen  in  their  official  and  diplomatic  position 
a  motive  for  not  entering  into  thorough  discussion  of  the  propositions 
submitted  to  this  Assembly.    But  does  not  this  obstacle  to  the  delibera- 

•  NOTE. — Omitted  in  the  Official  Journal, — Who,  indeed,  would  have  had  tho  boldness 
to  maintain  that  the  accession  of  England,  or  of  Germany,  with  the  United  States, 
t«»  the  Latin  Union,  would  not  have  given  to  the  relation  of  value  between  the  two 
metals  a  stability  even  greater  than  they  enjoyed  before  1873  f 

Iu  comparison  with  such  a  situation  what  do  we  see?  Can  any  one  deny  to  the 
demonetisation  of  Silver  a  fatal  influence  in  the  financial,  commercial,  and  industrial 
history  of  the  years  that  have  passed  since  1873?  Modern  man  lives  in  the  midst  of 
obligations;  the  values  of  tho  world  have  been  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  two 
metals;  the  business  of  the  world  is  based  on  the  future  Money  value  of  property, 
and  demonetization,  meaning  a  vast  withdrawal  of  employment  for  Silver,  a  vast 
Increase  of  demand  for  Gold,  is  a  disturbance  of  existing  values  and  of  existing  pro* 
(taction* 
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tions  of  the  Conference  fade  away  before  the  actual  foot  of  this  animated 
debate  in  favor  of  the  Single  Gold  Standard,  and  against  the  Doable 
Standard  as  it  was,  to  which  diplomacy  has  lent  itself  t  Have  not  the 
apologists  of  the  status  quo,  for  which  nevertheless  every  one  agrees  a 
remedy  must  be  sought,  already  made  too  much  use  of  the  freedom  of 
u academic  discussion"  to  be  able  to  maintain  for  the  Conference  the 
character  of  a  purely  diplomatic  reunion! 

But,  however  that  may  be,  and  independently  of  any  other  result, 
this  much  has  already  been  gained,  that  the  Conference  of  1878,  break- 
ing with  the  traditions  and  doctrines  of  18G7,  will  have  inaugurated  a 
new  era  in  the  history  of  monetary  science  of  our  time,  and  that  it  will 
in  a  manner  fix  the  date  of  the  decline  of  the  theories  of  mono-metallisni. 

The  presence  at  this  reunion  of  the  representatives  of  the  Anglo-Indian 
Empire  is  a  notable  sign  of  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  inen'< 
mhul8  in  this  regard,  and  the  exposition  of  views  by  the  chief  Delegate 
of  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  deserves  to  make  an  epoch. 

In  declaring  that  universal  bi-metallism  and  the  universal  Single  GoM 
Standard  are  both  Utopias,  but  that  the  universal  Single  Gold  Standard 
is  an  entirely  false  Utopia,  and  in  saying  that  a  propaganda  against  Silver 
would  be  an  extremely  pernicious  thing  for  every  one,  even  for  Statt> 
which  are  devoted  to  the  system  of  the  Single  Gold  Standard,  Mr. 
Goschen,  although  making  due  reservation  in  favor  of  the  maintenance 
of  the  monetary  system  peculiar  to  the  United  Kingdom,  has  placed  him- 
self upon  bimetallic  ground.  As  I  have  stated,  the  Utopias  of  universal 
bimetallism,  to  which  Mr.  Goschen  made  various  allusions,  are  not  witlnu 
the  practical  objects  of  the  Conference.  We  have  merely  to  do  with  the 
probable  effects  of  the  proposed  union  of  the  States  here  represented, 
and  as  far  as  this  quasi-universal  bimetallism  is  concerned,  Mr.Goscbei . 
holding  himself  witbin  the  limits  of  his  diplomatic  position,  has  not  fil- 
tered into  consideration  of  it. 

But  upon  the  Utopia  of  the  Single  Gold  Standard  he  has  spoken  fully. 
He  has,  it  is  true,  said  that  England  had  done  more  than  other  nations 
to  maintain  the  value  of  Silver  in  the  world,  in  not  limiting  the  Coinage 
of  rupees  in  India. 

But  such  a  limitation  would,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  have  compelled  the 
introduction  of  Gold  in  India,  and,  indeed,  the  Government  of  India  b.i> 
80  expressed  itself  (Return  East  India  Silver  of  March  22, 1877*),  and 
would  have  largely  diminished  the  stock  of  Gold  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
an  eventuality  against  which  great  interests  in  Europe  are  compelled  to 
be  on  their  guard. 

It  is  thus  plain  that  the  introduction  of  Gold  into  India,  without  speak- 
ing of  the  rest  of  Asia,  is  an  Utopia,  and  the  consequences  of  any  attempt 
to  realize  tliis  Utopia  would  be  fatal  for  Europe  and  for  England* 

But  have  we  not  the  right  to  say  also  that  the  extension  of  the  Single 
Gold  Standard  in  Europe,  iu  Europe  itself,  has  become  an  Utopia  t 

"See  page  409. 
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It  has  been  generally  recognized  as  true  tbet  what  weighs  upon  the 
present  situation  is  the  mass  of  Silver  which  Germany  has  to  sell,  and 
that  when  Germany  shall  have  sold  its  Silver,  the  world  will  return  to 
a  "normal  position." 

Now,  how  can  the  maintenance  of  this  "  normal  position v  be  reconciled 
with  the  actual  introduction  or  even  the  dread  of  the  actual  introduction 
of  the  Single  Gold  Standard  into  Switzerland,  into  Belgium,  into  Holland, 
into  France  f  Evidently,  gentlemen  must  have  already  ceased  to  have 
any  fear  that  these  other  nations  will  some  day  undertake  to  sell  their 
Silver,  and  thus  in  their  turn  set  at  naught  those  natural  laws  for  whose 
resurrection  the  world  is  now  supposed  to  be  waiting. 

I  may  be  here  permitted  to  observe  that  the  present  position  of 
England  upon  the  question  of  Silver,  and  so  likewise  that  of  France,  as 
it  is  set  forth  in  the  statement  of  the  President  of  the  Conference,  pre- 
sents a  dramatic  contrast  to  the  attitude  of  the  representatives  of  these 
two  nations  in  1867. 

Nine  yeare  ago  a  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  was  able,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  to  congratulate  his  country  that  France  showed  herself 
ready  to  abandon  Silver  and  to  adopt  the  Single  Gold  Standard.* 

To-day,  Mr.  Leon  Say,  speaking  in  the  name  of  France,  with  the  double 
authority  of  his  scientific  and  of  his  official  position,  tells  us  that  France 
is  not  moving  toward  the  Single  Gold  Standard,  but  is  awaiting  the 
favorable  moment  to  re-enter  into  full  employment  of  the  Double  Stand- 
ard. The  position  of  England,  diplomatically  defined  by  Mr.  Goschen, 
is,  therefore,  in  a  manner,  the  English  complement  of  the  attitude  of 
France. 

It  results  from  these  debates,  said  Mr.  Horton,  in  conclusion,- that  the 
interests  of  England  are  opposed  to  the  exclusion  of  Silver  as  money 
from  Europe  and  from  the  United  States.  It  has  been  ascertained  that 
England,  by  great  losses,  has  paid  the  price  of  German  demonetization; 
that  is  to  say,  of  a  measure  for  which  she  herself  had  given  the  example, 
and  that  she,  as  well  as  the  other  nations,  can  only  lose  by  new  demon- 
etizations of  Silver  in  the  future.  Nothing  could  more  completely  illus- 
trate the  true  reasons  which  called  the  Conference  into  existence,  the 
motives  of  the  general  weal,  which  decided  the  United  States  to  convoke  ' 
it  Nothing  could  bring  into  clearer  light  the  community  of  interest 
which  unites  all  the  nations  in  all  that  concerns  their  Money ;  nor  could 
anything  more  forcibly  suggest  the  necessity  that  the  civilized  world 
should  come  to  an  understanding  to  preserve  for  Silver  its  character  of 
of  Money  and  so  act  that  the  par  of  international  exchange  of  the  two 
metals  may  rest  upon  secure  foundations. 

Mb.  Fehton  expressed  his  intention  of  offering  some  observations  at 
the  opening  of  the  next  session.  He  added  that  the  Delegates  of  the 
United  States  might  perhaps  deem  it  proper  to  submit  to  the  Confer- 

*  See  page  381. 
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ence  other  propositions  which  might  be  substituted  for  those  previously 
formulated  by  the  United  States  delegation,  and  to  ask  for  a  rote  upon 
them  at  the  proper  time. 

The  President  (Mr.  Say)  requested  that  in  that  case  the  text  of 
these  new  propositions  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Delegates 
of  the  other  States,  so  that  they  might  be  able  to  examine  them  before 
the  next  session. 

Mr.  Groesbeck,  in  support  of  the  observations  he  had  offered,  laid 
on  the  table  the  following  documents : 

1.  Two  letters  from  Mr.  Sherman,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  dated 
the  15th  July  last  (Exhibits  G  and  D). 

2.  A  letter  from  Mr.  Linderman,  Director  of  the  Mint,  dated  the  19th 
July  last  (Exhibit  E). 

Mr.  Fenton  presented  a  return  of  the  Coinage  of  the  United  States 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  the  30th  June,  1878  (Exhibit  F). 

The  President  (Mr.  Say)  announced  that  in  order  to  clear  up  one 
of  the  historical  points  touched  upon  in  the  discussion,  he  would  collect 
and  communicate  to  the  Conference  the  documents  from  which  it  ap- 
peared that  the  legal  ratio  of  15&  dated  not  merely  from  the  year  XI, 
but  was  for  the  first  time  adopted  in  France  under  the  ministry  of  M. 
De  Calonne,  in  1785.* 

The  Conference  adjourned  to  meet  again  on  Wednesday  next. 

The  session  terminated  at  a  quarter  past  5. 

•  See  pages  854  et  $eq. 
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EXHIBIT  JL. 
NOTE  ON  THE  MONETARY  SYSTEM  OF  BELGIUM. 

Both  the  Money  of  Payment  and  the  Fractional  Money  of  Belgium  are  regulated  in 
accordance  with  the  treaty  of  1865  modified  by  the  interdiction  of  the  mintage  of 
Silver.  It  is  unnecessary  to  reproduce  here  the  provisions  of  that  treaty,  which  is 
well  known  as  constituting  the  Latin  Union. 

The  conditions  of  mintage  of  Gold  and  of  Silver  in  Belgium  are  as  follows: 

The  cost  of  Coinage  is  6  francs  70  centimes  per  kilogram  of  Gold  coins  struck,  and  1 
franc  50  centimes  per  kilogram  of  Silver  Coin. 

The  Silver  franc  containing  5  grams  of  Silver  ft  fine,  the  kilogram  of  this  fineness 
is  worth  200  francs,  and  the  Mint,  deducting  the  cost  of  Coinage,  gives  back  for  a  kilo- 
gram of  Silver  198  francs  50  centimes  of  Coin. 

If  a  kilogram  of  pure  8ilver  which  is  worth  222  francs  22  centimes,  bo  deposited, 
the  Mint  will  return  220  francs  55  centimes  in  specie. 

Gold  being  worth  at  the  legal  ratio  1&}  times  Silver,  the  kilogram  of  Gold  at  ft  is 
worth  3,100  francs,  and  for  it  the  Mint  will  give  back  3,093  francs  30  centimes  of  Gold 
Coin;  if  a  kilogram  of  pure  Gold  which  is  worth  3,444  francs  44  centimes,  be  depos- 
ited, it  returns  3,437  francs  of  Coin. 

The  National  Bank  has  the  privilege  of  a  reduction  of  |  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of 
Coinage,  but  it  receives  the  metal  to  be  coined  at  the  Mint  rate,  giving  specie  imme- 
diately in  exchange  for  metaL 

Beside  the  coins  mentioned  in  the  Treaty  of  1865,  Belgium  has,  as  tokens,  pieces  of 
nickel  of  20, 10,  and  5  centimes,  and  copper  coins  of  2  and  1  centime.  The  nickel  coins 
are  exchangeable  at  anytime  in  the  office  of  the  Treasury  in  sums  of  50  francs.  Nickel 
coins  need  not  be  received  for  sums  above  5  francs,  and  copper  coins  need  not  be  re- 
ceived for  sums  above  2  francs. ! 
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LIST  OP   LEGISLATIVE   DOCUMENTS   CONCERNING   THE   KINGDOM   OF 

ITALY. 

A.— No.  788,  Law  of  August  24, 1862,  on  the  unification  of  the  monetary  system. 

B.— No.  3,037,  Law  of  July  21, 1866,  promulgating  the  monetary  treaty  between  Italy, 
Belgium,  France,  and  Switzerland,  signed  in  Paris,  December  23, 1866. 

C— No.  4,771,  Royal  decree  of  December  30, 1668,  on  the  accession  of  Greece  to  amid 
treaty. 

D.— No.  57  (Second  series),  Royal  decree  of  February  12, 1871,  on  the  Legal  Tender 
of  Gold  coins  of  20  and  10  francs  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire. 

E. — No.  2,063  (8econd  series),  Law  of  August,  1874,  on  the  monetary  treaty  between 
Italy,  Belgium,  France,  and  Switzerland,  signed  in  Paris,  January  31,  1874. 

F. — No.  2,651  (Second  series),  Law  of  July  17, 1875,  on  the  declaration  signed  in 
Pans,  the  5th  of  February,  1875,  by  the  Delegates  of  Italy,  Belgium,  France  and 
Switzerland. 

G-— No.3,«RV*  (8econd  series),  Royal  decree  of  April  26, 1876,  on  the  declaration 
signed  in  Paris,  February  3, 1875»  by  the  Delegates  of  Italy,  Belgium,  France,  Greece, 
and  Switzerland. 
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EXHIBIT  C.» 

Treasury  Department, 

July  15,  1878. 

Dear  8nt:  To  that  part  of  your  letter  of  the  12th  Instant,  in  which  yon  ask  my 
view  of  the  matters  confided  in  the  Monetary  Commission,  I  have  some  delicacy  in 
replying  very  fnlly. 

Daring  th*  Monetary  Conference  in  Paris,  when  silver  in  our  country  was  excluded 
from  circulation  by  being  undervalued,  I  was  strongly  in  favor  of  the  Single  Standard 
of  Gold,  and  wrote  a  letter,  which  you  will  find  in  the  proceedings  of  that  Conference, 
stating  briefly  my  view.  At  that  time  the  wisest  among  us  did  not  anticipate  the 
sodden  fall  of  Silver  or  the  rise  of  Gold  that  has  occurred.  This  uncertainty  of  the 
relation  between  the  two  metals  is  one  of  the  chief  arguments  in  favor  of  a  mono- 
metallic system,  but  other  arguments,  showing  the  dangerous  effect  upon  industry  by 
dropping  one  of  the  precious  metals  from  the  Standard  of  value,  outweigh  in  my  mind 
ail  theoretical  objections  to  the  bi-metallic  system.  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that 
if  it  were  possible  for  the  leading  commercial  nations  to  fix  by  agreement  an  arbitrary 
relation  between  Silver  and  Gold,  even  though  the  market  value  might  vary  somewhat 
from  time  to  time,  it  would  be  a  measure  of  the  greatest  good  to  all  nations.  My 
earnest  desire  is  that  you  may  succeed  in  doing  this. 

You  are  so  well  informed  upon  the  subject  that  it  is  not  worth  while  for  me  to  enlarge 

npon  it.    The  statements  and  documents  sent  you  by  the  Director  of  the  Mint  will 

give  in  authentic  form  most  of  the  material  facts  which  bear  upon  the  question,  and 

your  own  investigations  on  the  Silver  Commission  will,  I  am  quite  sure,  supply  auy 

deficiency. 

Very  truly  yours, 

JOHN  SHERMAN, 

Secretary. 
W.  8.  GROE8BECK,  EBq., 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


EXHIBIT  ID. 

Treasury  Department,  July  15,  1878. 

Dsar  8iR :  Tour  letter  of  the  12th  was  received  during  my  temporary  absence,  and 
I  comply  with  your  request  with  pleasure. 

Accompanying  this  I  send  you  sundry  documents,  duly  scheduled,  which  contain  in 
detail  the  law  and  my  views  on  the  resumption  question. 

Among  these  papers  is  a  letter  from  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  of  date  July 
6th,  showing  the  exact  Coin  on  hand  for  all  purposes,  a  careful  examination  of  which 
will  prove  to  you  our  ability  to  resume  at  the  time  fixed  by  the  law. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  we  have  on  hand  in  the  Treasury  Coin  enough  to  cover  all 
our  Coin  liabilities  of  every  name  and  nature,  aud  also  35  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate 
amount  of  United  States  Notes  outstanding  with  an  excess  of  $2,474,822.    We  have 

*  Note  to  the  English  Journal. — Of  the  following  letters,  a  French  translation 
was  printed  in  the  French  Official  Journal. 
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also  $7,136,529  of  fractional  Silver  Coin  which  will  be  used  for  current  expenses.  Of 
the  United  States  Notes  outstanding  at  least  sixty  millions  are  held  in  the  Treasure , 
either  as  the  property  of  the  United  States  or  as  special  funds  for  purposes  prescribed 
by  law,  which  cannot  readily  be  diminished.  In  addition,  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  sell  bonds  for  the  purchase  of  Coin  or  Bullion,  and  he  may  use  United  States  Not*-* 
for  the  same  purpose.  Our  revenue,  both  in  Coin  or  Currency,  is  more  than  sufficient 
to  pay  all  current  expenses  covered  by  the  appropriations  of  Congress.  Considering 
that  the  United  States  Notes  are  scattered  over  a  vast  country,  are  in  great  favor  and 
demand  and  extremely  popular,  I  feel  entire  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  Treasury 
to  resume  on  the  1st  of  January  next,  and  the  leading  bankers  and  brokers  of  New 
York  are  ef  the  same  opinion.  I  know  of  nothing  that  can  prevent  the  United  State* 
from  taking  its  place  among  the  specie-paying  nations  at  that  time,  except  the  pos- 
sible repeal  by  Congress  of  the  resumption  act,  and  this  I  do  not  anticipate. 
Very  truly  yours, 

JOHN  SHERMAN, 

Secretary. 
William  S.  Groesbeck,  Esq., 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


EXHIBIT  K. 

Treasury  Department, 
Office  of  the  Director  of  the  Muct, 

Washington,  X>.  C,  Jmlg  19,  1CT3. 
Sin :  Acknowledging  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  17th  instant,  I  have  to  inform 
you  that  information  has  reached  us  through  the  Department  of  State  that  the  Em- 
pire of  Japan  has  made  the  Japanese  "yen,"  or  trade-dollar  of  420  grains,  nine-tenth* 
fine,  a  legal  tender  throughout  the  empire,  and  has  also  reduced  the  charge  for  mann- 
fact  urine  that  Coin  from  one  and  a  half  to  one  cent  for  each  piece. 

This  is  the  establishment  of  a  double  or  bi-metallic  Standard  on  a  ratio  of  1&2£  to 
one,  the  practical  effect  of  which  will  be  the  circulation  of  Silver  Coin  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  Gold,  until  the  price  of  Silver  shall  advance  and  become  settled  at  57|  pence. 
The  coining  rate  of  Silver  into  trade-dollars  is  114.28  cents  per  ounce,  100  fine, 
which  is  equivalent,  very  nearly,  to  58  pence  per  ounce  British  standard,  9&>  fine. 

The  desire  of  Japan  appears  to  be  not  only  to  use  Silver  as  Legal-Tender  Money, 
but  to  compete  with  the  Mexican  dollar  in  China, 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  &c, 

A.  R.  LINDERMAN, 

Director  oftkcMtnt. 
Hon.  W.  S.  Groesbeck 

(Care  of  Messrs.  Munroe  et  C,  bankers,  Paris,  France). 
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EXHIBIT  TV 

Document  Presented  by  Mr.  Fenton. 

Coinage  executed  at  the  mints  of  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1878. 

Gold $52,770,420  00 

TnuUMiollaiB 11,378,010  00 

Standard  Silver  dollars 8,600,500  00 

Subsidiary  Silver  Coin 8,339,315  50 

Minor  coin* 30,676  00 

Total 81,118,921  50 

RECAPITULATION. 

Gold $52,770,420  00 

Silver 28,317,825  50 

Minor * 30,076  00 

Total 81,110,921  50 

*  Note  to  the  English  Journal. —A  French  translation  of  the  above»was  printed 
in  the  French  Journal. 
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SIXTH  SESSION. 


Wednesday,  August  28, 1878. 
There  were  present: 
The  Delegates  of— 

Austria-Hungary, 

Belgium, 

France, 

Great  Britain, 

Greece, 

Italy, 

Ku&sia, 

Sweden  and  Norway, 

Switzerland,  and 

The  United  States  of  America. 
Who  had  been  present  at  the  preceding  session. 

The  session  opened  at  1.50  p.  m. 

Mb.  Rtjau  communicated  two  documents  relative  to  the  monetary 
legislation  of  France,  namely: 

1st  The  Declaration  of  the  King,  30th  October,  1785,  relating  to  the 
establishment  of  the  value  of  Gold  relatively  to  Silver. 

2d.  The  "  Law  of  7-17  Germinal,  year  XI,"  upon  the  fabrication  and 
verification  of  Coins.    (Exhibit  A,  sixth  session.) 

And  also  a  synoptical  table  of  French  Coins.  (Exhibit  B,  sixth  ses- 
sion.) 
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Mr.  Fenton,  in  accordance  with  notice  given  at  the  previous  session, 
then  addressed  the  Conference.    He  spoke  as  follows; 

3 Lb.  President  :  The  time  for  much  discussion  seems  to  have  passed. 
In  closing  the  general  debate  I  had  intended  to  summarize  the  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  the  propositions  contained  in  the  invitation  of  the 
United  States  on  the  one  side,  and  to  answer  the  objections,  as  well  as 
I  could,  that  had  been  urged  against  it  on  the  other.  But  I  have  aban- 
doned the  purpose.  On  the  contrary,  I  will  only  ask  the  attention  of 
Delegates  for  a  short  time  to  a  few  general  remarks.  The  attitude  of 
my  country  has  been  well  stated  by  my  colleagues.  My  own  individual 
views  do  not  greatly  differ.  I  hardly  need  repeat  that  it  seems  to  us, 
speaking  for  the  United  States,  that  it  is  not  to  be  desired  that  Silver 
should  be  excluded  from  free  Coinage  in  Europe  and  the  United  States 
of  America.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  desirable  that  the  unrestricted  Coin- 
age of  Silver  and  its  use  as  Money,  as  unlimited  Legal  Tender,  should 
lie  retained  where  they  exist,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  restored  where 
they  have  ceased  to  exist.  Further,  that  the  use  of  both  Gold  and  Sil- 
ver as  Legal  Tender  may  safely  be  adopted. 

First,  by  equalizing  them  at  a  relation  to  be  fixed  by  international 
agreement ;  and, 

Keooiidly,  through  concert  of  action,  by  granting  to  each  metal,  at  the 
rejat  ion  fixed,  equal  terms  of  Coinage,  making  no  discrimination  between 
them. 

Thin  is  what  we  have  deemed  proper  to  suggest  to  the  Conference. 
We  f relieve  it  is  a  solid  foundation  upon  which  to  build.  Once  upon  it, 
f  U*t e  will  be  very  little  difficulty  in  reaching  forward — not  remotely — 
u>  pni/tical  details.  It  may  be  that  these  details  would  involve,  among 
//•I."!-  things,  an  occasional  adjustment  of  the  ratio  of  value  of  the  two  Coin 
u.t-v.iU  by  the  nations  employing  them.  It  may  be  that  limited  Coinage, 
tut  i%  longer  or  shorter  time,  would  be  necessary ;  but  I  will  not  antici- 
\,-u-  the  conditions  of  an  absolute  understanding  between  us.  I  want 
,'  u,  he  understood,  however,  that  an  agreement  to  act  together,  whether 
<:.'  v.\Un  in  fixed  for  an  indefinite  period  or  not,  and  whether  the  Coin- 
;>:'-  i*  free  or  limited,  has  no  just  dependence  on  the  amount  of  metal 
',"•:•)'"!  and  the  amount  used  in  Coin.  This  will  take  care  of  itself,  if 
ti  „ti-  *4t  fortunate  as  to  fix  upon  the  right  principle.  The  basis  of  in- 
u  H.,''.'/fi;d  action  being  wisely  established,  the  results  cannot  be  erratic 

7  he  tf  #  *t  neeeh*ity  of  a  commercial  people  is  that  their  standard  of  value 
*J*/j*j|iJ  \**.  wj'pUtl  by  other  commercial  nations,  for  one  of  the  chief 
um  «  *4  the  |ire*ioti*  metals  is  to  liquidate  balances  with  other  countries. 
l//i>*bm  frf'jfig  the  clearing-bouse  of  the  world,  England  from  the  stand* 
jy/iut  of  the  home  government  may  not  in  the  past  have  felt  in  this 
ti*t**'t  <*jual  intereat  with  the  outlying  nations.  But  the  real  question, 
MtUtt  *U,  for  her,  an  now  seems  to  be  conceded,  is  that  which  is  pertinent 
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to  all  commercial  nations:  What  are  the  terms  upon  which  they  will  ex- 
ercise the  use  of  the  two  Coin  Metals  ?  We  see  that  this  question  has 
of  late  given  rise  to  earnest  inquiry  on  all  sides.    Why  is  this  f 

We  find  ourselves,  not  alone  here  or  there,  but  in  every  country,  in 
some  measure,  in  the  midst  of  financial  disasters  and  industrial  depres- 
sions. This  condition  is  not  disconnected  from  international  exchanges. 
Prices  have  been  falling  and  receipts  diminishing.  Hardships  have 
ensued,  and  they  still  continue.  The  nations  have  reached  a  point  where 
they  must  devote  themselves  with  assiduous  care  and  with  the  most 
prudent  and  sagacious  skill  to  a  restoration  of  a  more  healthy  state. 
Guide  skillfully  and  wisely  as  we  may,  the  process  of  recovery  is  still 
toilsome  and  difficult.  Industry  is  more  or  less  crippled ;  commerce  is 
partially  paralyzed,  and  the  great  mercantile  interest  still  checks  its  busy 
operations  in  anxious  concern.  Not  only  are  these  interests  to  be  re- 
vived, but  most  nations  have  vast  indebtedness  to  pay.  And  while 
this  is  eminently  true  of  most  civilized  countries,  is  it  not  also  true  that 
taxation  and  the  necessary  cost  of  living  are  an  overmatch  for  the  profits 
on  industry  ?  At  least,  I  hazard  nothing  in  saying  that  there  is  little 
surplus,  except  in  the  new  countries  which  are  provided  with  native 
riches.    Turn  to  this  side  or  that,  we  find  a  depressed  condition. 

May  I  refer  to  one  other  point  bearing  upon  this  view  of  the  situa- 
tion !  AH  taxes  must  be  paid  from  capital  or  income.  It  is  a  sound 
maxim  that  taxation  should  not  be  laid  in  such  a  way  as  to  encroach  on* 
capital,  or,  in  other  words,  upon  the  solid  basis  of  future  production. 
Is  not  this  being  done,  to  some  extent,  in  some  quarters  I  Do  you  ask 
the  remedy!  I  answer,  in  part,  as  it  seems  to  me,  some  action  in  har- 
mony with  the  general  aims  of  this  Conference.  It  may  not  be  practi- 
cable to  step  forward  into  formal  agreement  at  this  time,  but,  in  my  judg- 
ment, it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  all  the  States  here  represented  that 
some  expression,  at  least,  should  be  made  distinctly  favorable  to  that 
object. 

I  do  not  say  there  cannot  be  too  much  currency;  what  I  say  is,  there 
<an  be  too  little  Money.  I  am  aware  that  Money  is  not  needed  for  its 
own  sake.  Apart  from  being  the  Standard  of  value,  its  great  purpose 
is  to  serve  as  the  medium  of  exchange,  as  the  instrument  with  which 
transfers  are  made  and  indebtedness  discharged.  Then  the  question 
arises,  is  Gold  alone  for  this  purpose  amply  competent;  or  can  Gold  and 
Silver,  joined  in  fair  proportions,,  any  more  than  satisfactorily  perform 
this  work  t  It  is  wholly  certain  that  one,  or  the  other,  or  both  must 
continue  to  be  the  basis  of  commercial  exchange.  Our  Government, 
speaking  through  the  medium  of  its  legislature — the  representative  alike 
of  the  popular  will  and  the  conservative  expression  of  the  several  States 
of  the  Union — declares  in  favor  of  both,  to  the  end  that  the  activity  and 
profit  of  exchange  may  be  reinspired  and  the  prosperity  of  the  people 
increased. 

I  will  not  dwell  to  consider  the  full  future  effect  upon  production,  com- 
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merce,  and  consumption  of  present  and  further  demonetization  of  Silver. 
1  will  indulge  in  a  word  only,  in  addition  to  the  learned  and  forcible  re- 
marks of  my  colleague,  Mr.  Groesbeck,  upon  this  branch  of  the  inquiry  at 
the  last  session.  There  is,  according  to  most  reliable  estimates,  some- 
thing over  five  hundred  million  pounds  sterling  of  Silver  in  circulation 
in  the  world*  The  importance  of  the  relation  of  this  money  volume  to 
the  exchanges  of  mankind  and  the  industries  of  mankind  will  at  cuiv 
be  admitted.  Indeed,  it  cannot  well  be  overstated.  The  annual  awr 
age  production  of  eight  million  pounds  sterling  in  1848,  to,  say  sixteen 
million  in  187G,  is  equal  to  only  about  2£  per  cent,  on  the  stock  in  circula- 
tion in  the  world  during  the  intermediate  period — an  amount  hardly  more 
than  a  match  for  necessary  wastage,  and  for  art  and  ornamental  puipo>es. 
And  yet,  the  aggregate  volume  in  circulation  as  Money  is  so  large  that  the 
increasing  discontinuance  of  its  use  as  Money  might  add  to  present  dis- 
orders in  an  incalculable  degree.  It  will  be  observed  in  this  connection 
that  the  two  metals  are,  in  the  long  run,  produced  in  nearly  equal  quan- 
tities in  value.  This  is  a  significant  circumstance.  The  present  value  of 
Gold  in  the  world  is  estimated  at  750  million  pounds  stealing,  and  ot 
Silver  at  650  million ;  so,  as  before  said,  there  are  about  equal  masses  of 
value  available  for  Coinage.  Although  the  annual  production  of  eithei 
metal  vanes  considerably,  from  time  to  time,  it  seldom  happens  that 
there  is  an  increased  or  diminished  supply  of  both  at  once;  and  thus  the 
variation  in  the  production  of  both  metals  is  less  than  the  variation  in 
the  production  of  either  metal  singly.    But  I  pass. 

Mr.  President,  whatever  our  differences  in  regard  to  the  proposition 
submitted  by  the  representatives  of  the  United  States,  the  fact  has 
been  signalized  by  our  Conference  and  discussions  that  each  nation, 
whatever  its  own  system,  manifests  a  prudent  solicitude  touching  tin- 
relation  which  the  two  Coin  Metals  shall  hereafter  bear  to  each  other. 
In  other  words,  each  nation  here  represented  has  shown  an  interest  in 
the  wise  regulation  of  the  Money  of  the  remainder  of  the  nations.  And 
I  will  add,  what  seems  to  me  apparent,  that  the  current  of  popular 
opinion,  and  therefore,  I  trust,  the  official  expression  of  Government. *s 
in  a  measure,  now  operates  as  a  check  to  the  impulse  of  the  last  few  yeai> 
toward  Gold-monometallism.  So  far  as  this  Assembly  can  token  thi> 
fact,  may  I  not  say  that  it  is  seen  in  the  retraced  steps  of  the  Fnin  d 
States;  in  the  hopeful  attitude  of  France;  in  the  language  of  England; 
in  the  presence  here  of  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  the  Scandinavian 
States,  and  in  the  earnest  position  of  Italy,  Austria  f  It  is  fortunate 
for  the  human  race  that  nations,  like  individuals,  have  reason,  in  tin- 
progress  of  events,  to  change  their  position,  to  modify  public  poiie> . 
To  act  otherwise  would  be  to  affirm  that  experience  was  worth  nothing. 
If  I  correctly  interpret  the  surrounding  indications,  and  I  trust  1  d<>» 
it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  this  Conference  will  annouuoe  tin- 
later  result  of  exj>erienee,  this  later  conviction,  if  you  please,  in  a  man 
ner  to  encourage  people  in  the  struggle  for  prosperity,  and  Government* 
in  the  effort  to  return  to  an  improved  Money  condition. 
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Speaking  of  my  own  Government  and  people,  our  large  domain  and 
diversified  interests  afford  a  fair  guarantee,  even  under  adverse  circum- 
stances, of  gradual  improvement.  The  elements  of  an  increase  of  wealth 
iu  our  case  are  quite  clear.  Our  vast  districts  of  yet  unsettled  fertile  terri- 
tory and  immense  mineral  stores  are  a  part  of  current  history.  Indeed, 
the  already  augmented  wealth  of  the  nation,  amounting  to  more  than 
fifteen  times  the  aggregate  of  debt,  and  the  incalculable  promise  for  the 
future,  together  with  the  preparation  of  the  Government,  settle  the 
question  beyond  a  doubt  of  our  present  and  prospective  ability  to  re- 
sume specie  payments  and  discharge  all  our  obligations. 

Just  now,  on  the  very  day  we  convened  here,  the  Bankers'  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States,  representing  immense  capital,  gave  expres- 
sion to  the  common  feeling  and  purpose  in  the  following  hearty  and 
unreserved  manner: 

EenUvtd,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  association,  the  near  approach  of  the  day  ap- 
pointed by  law  for  resumption  of  Coin  payments  and  values  is  to  he  hailed  as  an 
event  of  the  highest  significance  to  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  the  whole  nation, 
because  it  is  the  only  means  by  which  industry,  trade,  and  general  tranquillity  and 
contentment  can  be  restored  to  the  people.  The  American  Bankers1  Association  there- 
fore pledges  aid  and  support  to  the  Government  in  a  return  to  a  specie  Standard  in 
the  transaction  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  country. 

Ittaolved,  That  the  resources  of  the  country,  arising  from  abundant  crops  in  several 
ffneceetiive  years,  the  extraordinary  mineral  wealth,  the  large  credit  balance  of  trade 
with  other  nations,  and  from  the  rapid  development  of  mechanical  inventions  and 
appliances  by  which  productive  industry  has  been  facilitated  and  increased,  all  hap- 
pily concur  in  supplying  the  necessary  means  for  resumption. 

So  you  will  learn  from  every  quarter  that  our  people  are  a  well-dis- 
ciplined and  loyal  reserve  force,  fully  committed  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  Government  and  to  national  good  faith.  After  all,  even  under  these 
flavoring  circumstances,  it  must  be  confessed  it  is  hard  work  to  pull  up — 
harder  than  I  could  wish.  We  feel  that  the  case  could  be  made  some- 
what easier  by  international  co-operation  in  the  fuller  use  of  Silver.  In 
the  exchanges  of  trade,  in  the  work  of  production,  in  the  compensa- 
tions of  labor,  and  in  every  business  transaction,  its  freer  course  is  of 
first  importance.  Indeed,  the  question  of  its  free  relation  with  Gold  as 
Money  is  closely  connected  with  all  the  varied  and  multiplied  interests 
of  daily  national  and  international  affairs. 

It  is  the  province  of  practical  statesmanship  to  secure  whatever  of 
beneficent  effect  may  come  from  the  restoration  of  this  metal  to  an  un- 
fettered position.  Our  people  have  felt  hopeftil,  and  our  Government 
has  given  official  expression  of  the  desire  that  this  Conference  would 
do  something  to  this  end,  and  not  only  for  us,  if  so  much  for  us,  but 
also  for  the  femily  of  nations.  We  prefer  not,  if  we  could,  to  stand 
alone.  Oar  interests  are  your  interests ;  the  interests  of  our  respective 
urtious  in  this  respect  are  practically  identical. 

The  representatives  of  the  United  States,  on  behalf  of  their  Govern- 
ment, at  the  outset,  at  your  instance,  gentlemen,  had  the  honor  to  make 
a  brief  declaration  of  the  questions  for  discussion.    It  was  in  the  spirit 
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of  the  invitation  to  you  to  meet  us  in  council.  We  felt  assured  of  your 
approval ;  if  not  of  just  that,  of  an  expression  in  some  form  on  your 
part  which  would  lead  us  to  hope  for  international  agreement  and  co- 
operation in  the  not  distant  hereafter.  I  beg  you  to  reassure  us,  in 
your  own  words,  if  not  in  ours,  and  we  shall  not  fail  to  report  to  our 
Government  your  sense  of  regard  for  its  broad  views  and  liberal  spirit. 
In  anticipating  your  decision,  I  do  no  more  than  bespeak  the  action 
of  the  eminent  representatives  of  enlightened  and  progressive  nation*. 

The  President  (Mr.  Say)  suggested  that  as  the  discussion  upon  the 
propositions  of  the  Delegates  of  the  United  States  was  closed,  au  adjourn- 
ment of  the  session  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  was  desirable  in  order 
that  the  Delegates  of  the  other  States  might  agree  amoug  themselves  as 
to  the  collective  answer  which  they  might  wish  to  make  to  these  prop- 
ositions. 

This  advice  being  adopted,  the  session  was  adjourned  at  2  o'clock. 

It  was  again  opened  at  3J  o'clock. 

Mr.  Groesbeck  requested  that  the  Conference  adjourn  till  the  fol- 
lowing day,  and  that  the  collective  response  which  tbe  Delegates  of  the 
European  States  manifested  the  intention  of  making  to  the  American 
propositions  be  not  laid  upon  the  table  at  this  session,  in  order  that  Lis 
colleagues  and  himself  might  agree  beforehand  with  reference  to  this 
response  and  present  then-  observations  upon  it. 

Mr.  Goschen  stated  that  he,  like  many  other  of  the  Delegates,  would 
have  desired  tnat  the  Conference  should  not  be  uselessly  prolonged,  since 
it  could  form  no  resolution  of  a  practical  and  final  character. 

Notwithstanding  this,  and  in  order  to  give  the  Delegates  of  the 
United  States  the  opportunity  of  making  their  views  fully  known, 
the  sessions  had  been  prolonged  from  day  to  day.  Although  he  had 
made  his  arrangements  for  leaving  to-morrow,  in  the  belief  that  the 
Conference  had  decided  to  hold  no  further  sessions,  he  would  be  dis- 
posed, so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  willingly  to  accord  to  the  Delegates 
of  the  Tinted  States  the  new  delay  which  they  requested.  But  as  fur 
tbe  second  part  of  the  request  formulated  by  Mr.  Groesbeck,  namely, 
that  the  draft  of  response  to  the  American  propositions  be  not  even 
laid  upon  the  table  today,  he  saw  for  his  part  no  inconvenience  in  hav- 
ing them  presented  just  as  the  American  propositions  had  been,  with- 
out their  being  discussed  upon  the  same  day ;  and  this  seemed  to  him 
the  more  practicable,  inasmuch  as  this  draft  of  an  answer  bad,  as  be 
thought  he  might  be  permitted  to  say,  been  already  confidentially  com* 
inuniruted  to  the  Delegates  of  the  United  States. 

The  questions  submitted  to  the  Conference  were  very  clear,  and  Mr. 
Goscbeii  had  thought  that,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  it  was  proper  to 
make  an  answer  to  them  with  equal  clearness  and  precision,  that  there 
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might  be  no  misunderstanding  as  to  the  views  of  the  majority  of  the 
States. 

However  desirable  it  might  be  to  have  an  answer  acceptable  to  all, 
the  English  Delegate  had  been  of  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  proper  to 
sacrifice  the  clearness  and  lucidity  of  the  answer  to  this  desire. 

Mb.  Gboesbeck  said  that,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  he  would  have 
preferred  that  the  American  Delegation  should  have  abstained  from 
formulating  propositions  itself,  and  should  have  awaited  the  result  of 
the  deliberations  in  order,  if  it  were  possible,  to  agree  with  the  Delegates 
of  other  States  upon  the  expression  of  a  common  view. 

Mb.  Goschen  observed  that  it  was  very  natural  that  the  Delegates 
of  the  United  States  should  first  formulate  their  propositions,  since  it 
was  their  Government  that  had  taken  the  initiative  in  calling  the  Con- 
ference ;  and  he  added  that  the  moment  those  propositions  were  pre- 
sented it  was  the  duty  of  the  Delegates  of  other  States,  as  far  as  possible,, 
to  put  themselves  in  accord  upon  a  reply  to  them. 

The  terms  of  a  reply  having  been  agreed  upon,  Mr.  Goschen  asked 
that  it  be  placed  upon  the  table  at  the  present  session,  although  the 
discussion  would  be  deferred  until  the  following  day. 

A  conversation  now  took  place  between  the  various  members  of  the- 
Conference,  and  some  of  them,  especially  Mr.  Pirmez,  Mr.  Broch,  and 
Mr.  Feer-Herzog,  insisted  that  the  draft  of  a  response  to  the  Americaa 
propositions  be  at  once  laid  upon  the  table. 

The  Conference  decides  that  the  draft  be  laid  upon  the  table  to-day,, 
bat  that  the  discussion  shall  be  deferred  until  to-morrow. 

The  Pbesident  (Mr.  Say)  then  read  the  draft,  as  follows : 

Les  diliguis  des  Btats  eurqpfens  reprhentes  d,  la  Conference  desirent  ex- 
primer  tous  leurs  remerciments au  GouvernementdeslStats-UnisiFAmerique' 
pour  aroir provoqui  unichange  international  Wopinions  stir  Vimportante 
question  monetaire. 

Apris  avoir  inurement  consictert  les  propositions  des  dtleguis  des  Utats- 
Unis,  Us  reoonnaissent : 

1°  QuHl  est  nScessaire  de  maintenir  dans  le  monde  le  rdle  manetaire  de 
fargent  aussi  Men  que  celui  de  Tor;  mats  que  le  choix  entre  Vemploi  de  run 
ou  de  Vautre  de  ces  deux  mitaux  ou  Vemploi  simultani  des  deux,  doit  avoir- 
lieu  suivant  la  situation  spiciale  de  chaque  fitat  ou  groupe  W£tats; 

2°  Que  la  question  de  la  limitation  du  monnayage  de  Vargent  doit  cga1e+ 
ment  itre  laissie  &  la  libre  decision  de  chaque  jStat  ou  groupe  d'tltatSy 
suivant  les  conditions  particulitres  oil  ilspeurentse  trouvcry  et  cela  Wautant 
plus  que  les  perturbations  qui  se  sont  produites  dam  ces  dernidres  annees  stir 
le  marchi  de  Vargent  ont  diver sement  affccti  la  situation  monetaire  des 
differ  fats  pays  ; 

2P  Que,  en  presence  des  divergences  ^opinion  qui  se  sont  manifestdes  et  de 
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VimpossibiliU  oil  se  trouvent  mime  des  OtaU  ayant  le  double  (talon  it 
prendre  un  engagement  relatifd,  la  frappe  ittimiUe  de  Vargent,  il  nJy  a  pa* 
lieu  de  discuter  la  question  d?un  rapport  international  de  valenr  H  ttablir 
entre  les  deux  metaux.m 

The  President  (Mr.  Say)  then  gave  notice  that  Mr.  Rusconi  and  Mr. 
Baralis  had  a  protest  to  enter  against  this  draft 

The  Conference  adjourned  at  5.15  o'clock. 

*  Note. — According  to  the  translation  officially  presented  the  response  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  Delegates  of  the  European  States  represented  in  the  Conference  desire  to  ex- 
press their  sincere  thanks  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  for  having  pro- 
cured an  international  exchange  of  opinion  upon  a  subject  of  so  much  importance  as 
the  monetary  question. 

Having  maturely  considered  the  proposals  of  the  representatives  of  the  United 
States,  they  recognize : 

1.  That  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  in  the  world  the  monetary  functions  of  Silver  as 
well  as  those  of  Gold,  but  that  the  selection  for  use  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  two 
metals,  or  of  both  simultaneously,  should  be  governed  by  the  special  position  of  each 
State  or  group  of  States. 

2.  That  the  question  of  the  restriction  of  the  Coinage  of  Silver  should  equally  be 
left  to  the  discretion  of  each  State  or  group  of  States,  according  to  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  may  find  themselves  placed ;  and  the  more  so,  in  that  the 
disturbance  produced  during  the  recent  years  in  the  Silver  market  has  variously 
affected  the  monetary  situation  of  the  several  countries. 

3.  That  the  differences  of  opinion  which  have  appeared,  and  the  fact  that  even  som* 
of  the  States,  which  have  the  Double  Standard  find  it  impossible  to  enter  into  a  mu- 
tual engagement  with  regard  to  the  free  Coinage  of  Silver,  exclude  the  discussion  of 
the  adoption  of  a  common  ratio  between  the  two  metals. 
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EXHIBIT  A. 
Documents  Relating  to  the  Monetary  System  of  France. 

DECLARATION  OF  THE  KING  prescribing  fixation  of  the  value  of  Gold  relatively  to 
Silver,  and  of  the  proportion  between  the  Coins  of  the  two  metals,  with  an  ordinance  for  a 
new  Coinage  of  the  Gold  Coins.  Given  at  Fontainebleau  the  20th  October}  1785.  Begis- 
tertdin  the  Cour  des  Monnoies  the  21«t  November  of  the  said  year, 

Lotns,  by  the  grace  of  God  King  of  France  and  of  Navarre,  to  all  those 

WHO  SHALL  SEE  THESE  PRESENT  LETTERS,  GREETING: 

The  vigilant  attention  which  we  give  to  all  that  can  affect  the  fortunes  of  our  sub- 
jects and  the  welfare  of  our  State  has  caused  us  to  perceive  that  the  price  of  Gold  in 
commerce  has  increased  within  late  years ;  that  the  proportion  of  the  Gold  mark  to 
the  8ilver  mark  having  remained  the  same  in  our  realm,  is  now  no  longer  in  relation 
to  that  which  has  been  successively  adopted  in  other  countries ;  and  that  our  Gold 
Coins  have  at  present,  as  metal,  a  value  superior  to  that  which  their  denomination 
expresses,  and  according  to  which  they  are  exchanged  for  our  Silver  Coins,  which 
has  originated  the  speculation  of  selling  them  to  the  foreigner,  and  offers  at  the  same 
time  the  temptation  of  a  great  profit  to  those  who,  in  contempt  of  our  ordinances,  may 
allow  themselves  to  melt  them  down. 

The  injury  to  various  branches  of  trade  which  result  therefrom,  through  the  dimi- 
Mition,  already  felt,  of  the  abundance  of  Gold  specie  in  our  realm,  has  rendered  it  in- 
dispensable to  ordain  a  new  Coinage  of  it,  as  the  only  means  of  remedying  the  evil, 
by  checking  its  source ;  but  in  yielding  to  this  necessity  our  first  care,  and  the  primary 
hm  of  our  determination,  has  been  that  it  should  not  cause  the  slightest  loss  to  the 
holders  of  our  Gold  Coins;  that  it  should  even  become  advantageous  to  them ;  and,  in 
order  to  leave  no  shadow  of  doubt  upon  this  important  subject,  we  have  resolved  that 
the  explanation  of  the  whole  operation,  and  the  publication  of  the  tariff  which  pre- 
•cnfce  its  results,  should  dearly  manifest  its  justice  and  accuracy. 

The  new  Gold  Coin  will  have  the  same  value  as  the  existing  Coin ;  it  will  also  be 
of  the  same  fineness;  there  will  be  no  difference  except  in  the  quantity  of  the  mate- 
ria), which  will  be  reduced  to  its  just  proportion,  and  allowance  will  be  made  for 
this  difference  to  the  holders  of  Gold  specie  when  they  shall  bring  it  to  our  Mints ;  our 
intention  being  that  they  gain  the  profit  of  the  increase  in  the  price  of  Gold. 

By  an  operation  thus  equitably  directed,  the  relation  of  our  Gold  Coins  to  the  8ilver 
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Coins  will  be  re-established  in  the  measure  required  by  that  which  prevails  among 
other  nations ;  the  interest  in  their  exportation  will  disappear;  the  temptation  to  melt 
them  down  will  be  no  longer  excited  by  the  attraction  of  gain ;  our  realm  will  be  no 
longer  prejudiced  in  the  exchanges  of  metals,  and  there  can  result  from  it  neither  a 
derangement  in  the  circulation,  nor  any  change  in  the  price  of  products  and  merchan- 
dise, since  all  the  values  are  regulated  relatively  to  Silver,  the  rating  of  which  will 
always  be  the  same. 

From  these  causes  and  others  us  thereunto  moving,  by  the  advice  of  our  Council 
and  of  our  certain  knowledge,  full  power,  and  royal  authority,  we  have  declared  and 
ordained,  and  by  these  presents,  signed  with  our  own  hand,  do  declare  and  ordain, 
wish,  and  it  pleases  us,  as  follows : 

Article  I.  Every  Gold  mark  of  24  carats  fine  shall  be  worth  15  marks  and  a  half 
of  Silver  12  deniers  fine,  and  shall  be  received  and  paid  in  our  Mint*  and  Exchange*  for  the 
sum  of  eight  hundred  and  twenty-eight  litres  twelve  sous,  value  of  the  said  fifteen  mark* 
and  a  half  of  Silver  at  the  present  price  of  fifty-three  litre*  nine  sous  two  dernier*  the 
mark,  fixed  by  the  tariff  of  our  Mints  of  the  month  of  May,  1773* 

Article  II.  All  our  Gold  Coins  at  present  current,  foufo,  double  louts,  and  detni-lomi, 
shall  cease  to  be  current  reckoning  from  the  first  January  next,  and  shall  be  received 
and  paid  cash  in  specie,  in  our  Mints  and  exchanges,  reckoning  from  the  day  of  the 
publication  of  the  present  Declaration,  until  the  1st  April  next,  on  the  footing  of  sertn 
hundred  and  fifty  livres  the  mark,  or  twenty-five  litre*  the  loui$,  which  shall  have  lost 
nothing  of  its  weight  by  use ;  excepting  that,  in  case  of  diminution  in  the  weight,  a 
proportionate  deduction  maybe  made  on  the  said  price  of  twenty-five  livres;  the  said 
term  expired,  they  shall  be  no  longer  received  except  on  the  footing  of  errcn  hnndrtd  and 
forty-two  litre*  ten  sou*  the  mark ;  or  twenty-four  litre*  fifteen  sous  lor  each  louis  that  has 
its  full  weight. 

Article  III.  The  Gold,  as  well  in  ingots  as  in  foreign  Coins,  brought  into  our  Mint* 
and  Exchanges  shall  be  there  paid  for  in  proportion  to  its  fineness,  on  the  footiug  of 
eight  hundred  and  twenty-eight  litre*  twelve  sou*  the  mark  fine,  and  thirty-four  Urrrs  //» 
sou*  »ix  denier*  the  carat,  conformably  to  the  tariff  annexed  to  these  presents,  in  which 
tho  foreign  Coins  have  been  brought  uj  on  the  footing  of  the  said  increase. 

Article  IV.  There  shall  be  coined  new  louis  of  Gold  of  the  same  fineness  as  those 
now  current ;  each  mark  shall  be  composed  of  thirty-two  foui#,  so  that  by  means  of 
the  increase  made  in  the  value  of  Gold  each  new  lout*  may  continue  to  be  worth 
twenty-four  livres  and  have  precisely  the  samo  value  in  Silver ;  which  louis  shall  bear 
the  imprint  designated  in  the  sheet  attached  to  the  counter-seal  of  these  presents  and 
shall  havo  currency  in  all  our  realm  as  a  twenty-four  livre  piece. 

Article  V.  The  work  of  the  Coinage  of  the  said  louis  shall  be  done  with  the  same 
remedy  of  weight  and  of  alloy  as  our  present  Gold  Money,  and  shall  be  judged  in  our 
Cour  de*  Afonnoies  conformably  with  our  previous  edicts  and  declarations. 

We  desire  that  the  molting  down  and  coining  of  the  loui*  be  effected  in  our  mints  of 
PnrU,  Kyoiin,  Metz,  Bordeaux,  and  Nantes  only ;  that  the  ingots  or  foreign  Gold  Specie 
wlitfli  may  lie  brought  in  duriug  this  new  Coinage  be  likewise  delivered  exclusively 
U>  Hi*  said  mints,  and  that  our  other  mints  may  not  fabricate  any  louis  of  the  new 
pat  lorn  until  it  )>e  otherwise  ordained. 

We,  <  ommano  our  beloved  and  loyal  councilors,  the  persons  holding  oar  Const  des 
Mottiutif  ut  Pari*,  that  these  presents  they  cause  to  be  read,  published,  and  recorded, 
Mti't  I  In'  rontons  of  the  same  maintained,  observed,  and  .executed  according  to  th*ir 
for  tit  mid  tenor,  for  scch  is  our  pleasure.  In  witness  whereof  we  hare  caused  our 
**»q|  Ui  Im  put  to  these  presents. 

(Jlvim  at  r'oiitnlueblcau  tho  thirtieth  day  of  October,  the  year  of  grace  one  thou- 
sand M«veii  hundred  and  eighty-five,  and  of  our  reign  tho  twelfth. 

'Hljirwd)  LOUIS. 

And  Mow 

lly  fli*  King,  signed  the  1)"*  de  Breteuil.  Seen  at  the  council,  de  Calokxh; 
awt  s*»l«d  with  the  great  seal  of  yellow  wax. 
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MONETARY  LAW  OF  1803. 

Law  relating  to  the  fabrication  and  verification  of  coins  of  the  7-17  Germinal  [7th  to  17th 
Seedmonth,  28  March  to  7ih  4priZ],  year  XI  of  the  French  Republio  [1803]. 

hi  THE  NAME  OF  TUB  FRENCH  PEOPLE, 

Bonaparte,  First  Consul,  proclaims  as  law  of  the  Republio  the  following  decree, 
pottered  by  the  Corps  Legislatif  the  7  germinal,  year  xi,  comformably  with  the  propo- 
sition made  by  the  government  the  19  ventose  (19th  windmonth,  March  10),  communi- 
cated to  the  tribunal  the  next  day. 

DECREE. 

General  disposition*. 

Fire  grammes  of  Silver,  nine-tenths*  fine,  constitute  the  monetary  unit,  which  re- 
tains the  name  of  franc. 

Title  L 

Of  the  fabrication  of  coins. 

Art.  I.  The  Silver  Coins  shall  be  the  quarter  of  a  franc,  half-franc,  three-quarters 
of  a  franc,  one-franc,  two-franc,  and  five-franc  pieces. 

Art.  II.  Their  fineness  is  fixed  at  nine-tenths  fine  and  one-tenth  alloy. 

Art.  III.  The  woight  of  the  quarter  of  a  franc  piece  shall  be  one  gramme  twenty- 
fire  centigrammes. 

That  of  the  half-franc  piece,  two  grammes  five  decigrammes. 

That  of  the  three-quarters  of  a  franc  piece,  three  grammes  seventy-five  centi- 
grammes. 

That  of  the  one-franc  piece,  five  grammes. 

That  of  the  two-franc  piece,  ten  grammes. 

That  of  the  five-franc  piece,,  twenty-five  grammes. 

Art.  IV.  The  tolerance  of  fineness  for  silver  money  shall  be  three  thousandths,  out- 
Bide  as  well  as  within. 

Art.  V.  The  tolerance  of  weight  shall  be  for  the  quarter  of  a  franc  piece  ten 
t  boo  sand  t  ha  outside  as  well  as  within ;  for  the  half-franc  and  three-quarters  of  a  franc 
piece,  seven  thousandths  outside  as  well  as  within ;  for  the  one-franc  and  two-franc 
piece,  five  thousandths  outside  as  well  as  within,  and  for  the  five-franc  piece,  three 
thousandths  outside  as  well  as  within. 

Art.  VI.  There  shall  be  coined  Gold  pieces  of  twenty  francs  and  of  forty  francs. 

Art.  VII.  Their  fineness  is  fixed  at  nine-tenths  fine  and  one-tenth  alloy. 

Art.  VIII.  The  twenty-franc  pieces  shall  be  struck  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  and 
fiftvfivc  pieces  to  the  kilogramme,  and  the  forty -franc  pieces  at  that  of  seventy- 
*veii  and  a  half. 

Art.  IX.  The  tolerance  of  fineness  of  the  Gold  Coins  is  fixed  at  two  thousandths 
outside,  the  same  within. 

Art.  X.  The  tolerance  of  weight  is  fixed  at  two  thousandths  outside,  the  same 
within. 

Art.  XI.  The  expense  of  Coinage  alone  can  be  required  of  those  who  shall  bring 
material  of  Gold  or  Silver  to  the  mint. 

These  charges  are  fixed  at  nine  francs  per  kilogramme  of  Gold,  and  at  three  francs 
J*r  kilogramme  of  Silver.  % 

Art.  XIL  When  the  material  shall  be  below  tho  monetary  standard  it  shall  bear  the 
charges  of  refining  or  of  separation. 

The  amount  of  these  charges  shall  be  calculated  on  the  portion  of  tho  said  material 
which  must  be  purified  in  order  to  raise  the  whole  to  the  monetary  standard. 

Art.  XIIL  There  shall  be  coined  pieces  of  pure  copper  of  two  hundredths,  three 
hundredths,  and  five  hundredths  of  a  franc. 
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AST.  XIV.  The  weight  of  the  pieces  of  two  hundredths  shall  be  four  gram: 

That  of  the  pieces  of  three  hundredths,  six  grammes ;  that  of  the  pieces  or  fiw  2>*ic- 
dredths,  ten  grammes. 

Art.  XV.  The  tolerance  of  weight  shall  be  for  the  copper  pieces  a  fiftieth  ooteiile. 

Art.  XVI.  The  imprint  of  the  Coins  is  regulated  as  follows :  On  one  of  the  mnrfa*-*^* 
of  the  Coins  of  Gold,  of  Silver,  and  of  Copper,  the  head  of  the  First  Consul,  ^rltH   t  !.«■ 
legend,  Bonaparte,  Premier  Consul;  on  the  reverse,  two  olive  branches,    in  rl/r 
middle  of  which  shall  be  placed  the  value  of  the  piece,  and  outside  the    legvml 
Kepcbuqce  fran^aisk,  with  tho  date  of  fabrication. 

On  the  pieces  of  Gold  and  copper  the  head  shall  look  toward  the  left  of  the  «p*etsv» 
tor;  on  the  Silver  pieces  it  shall  look  to  the  right. 

The  rim  of  the  live-franc  pieces  shall  bear  the  legend  Dieu  protege  la  France. 

Art.  XVII.  The  diameter  of  each  piece  shall  be  determined  by  regulations  of  the 
public  administration. 

Title  II. 

Of  the  verification  of  the  Coin*. 

Art.  XVIII.  The  Coins  struck  according  to  the  terms  of  the  present  law  shall  be  pat 
in  circulation  only  after  verification  of  their  fineness  and  their  weight.  This  v*riiica- 
tk»u  si: all  be  made  under  the  eyes  of  the  Management  of  the  Hint,  immediately  After 
tho  arm  al  of  the  samples. 

AKr.  XIX.  The  directors  of  Coinage  may  assist  at  the  verification  in  person  or  bo 
represented  by  ageut  under  power  of  attorney. 

Akv.  \X.  The  Management  shall  draw  up  a  minute  of  the  operations  relative  to  tl . 
veruivMttou  of  the  Coiuagc;  it  shall  send  this  minute  to  the  Minister  of  Finances  a*.  1 
0/  I  lie  |»u't.iv  Treasury,  with  its  decision. 

Aut\  \\l.  The  pieces  which  shall  have  served  to  attest  the  condition  of  the  O'.n- 
a^wIi.iM  ivuiaiu  debited  in  tho  archives  of  the  Management  of  the  Mint  a  for  five  \  ears: 
Uk\\  %l*.itt  Oxen  be  lu:nded  over  to  the  cashier  upon  receipt,  and  he  shall  send  them  to 
be  tueiUHl  vk»wau 


MBd 


•V  *  r    \  \  U.  1  n  case  of  fraud  in  the  choice  of  the  samples  the  authors,  abettors, 
aveo  :^.:uo.x  04'  iJus  crime  shall  be  punished  as  counterfeiters. 
1  \*i'»»\*r\s|  *  uh  tho  origiuul  by  us,  president  and  secretaries  of  the  Corps  LegULitif 
Al  Wux^  th*  7  UvffutaaJ,  year  XI  of  the  French  Republic. 

(Signed)    GIROD  (de  l'Aix), 

Prvridcni. 
LATOUR-MAUBOURG, 
LEFRAXC, 
Hippolyt*  MONSEIGNAT, 

BASOCHE, 

Seoftiunte* 

yl  Iho  |trv*en*  U\v  h*  Invested  with  the  seal  of  the  State,  inserted  in  the  Jfoftris 
IvMht*  1  .     HM  lw  *«*  Agisters  of  the  judicial  and  administrative  anthoritir*,  sad 

M*m  \*t   i\'U  -/v*  Minister  of  Justice,  be  charged  with  superintending  the  publics* 

U  IVUs  lW  **  <^r*4i*lo-w  XI  of  the  Republic. 

(Signed)    BONAPARTE, 

i^C^1^  *  U*  U*  «*  * *•  8ut* 

T*s  Qrand-Juge,  Jtfaitfcr  of  J**tk», 

Signed:    REGXIEB. 
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SYNOPTICAL  TABLE  OF  FRENCH  COINS. 

[Unit  of  account— Franc  of  100  centimes.] 


Hotel. 


Denomination 
of  tho  coins. 


6 


5 


o 

it 


5  'S 


Gold. 


Silver.. 


Bnnue.  i 


f  100  francs — 
50  francs — 
<    20  francs.... 

10  francs 

5  francs.... 
5  francs.... 
2  francs. . . . 

1  franc... 
50  centimes 
20  centimes . 
10  centimes 

5  centimes 

2  centimes 


i 


Mil 
35 


i 


28 
21 
10  I 

17  i 

I  37 

1  27 
23 
18 
16 
30 
25 
20 


31 
62 
155 
320 
620 
40 
100 
200 
400 
1,000 
100 
200 
£00 


Fineness. 


a 


Thousandths. 


>        900.00 


000.00 


»        635.00 


|    1  centime. 


15   1,000 


Copper,95 

^Tin,        4 

Zinc,       1 


*0 

3 


± 


OJJ 


a 

S 
© 

H 


a  002 


a  002 


0.003 


0.010 
005 


' 


Weight. 


1 

3 


Grams. 

r  32. 2580 
16.1290 

<  &  4516 
3.2258 

[  1.6129 
25.0000 

r  10. 0000 
5.0000 
2.5000 
LOOOO 

'  10. 0000 
5.0000 
2.0000 
LOOOO 


© 


o 
H 


I 


0.001 
0.001 
0.002 
0.002 
0.003 
0.003 
0.005 
0.005 
0.007 
0.010 
0.010 

a  oio 

0.015 
0.015 


Par  value— 


a 


Fr. 


•3.100.00 


B 

s 

9 

J3 


it* 

«S  * 
£     » 

els 


200.00 


r  ioo.  oo  i 

50.00  | 

20.00    1-0.005 
10.00 

5.00  ; 

5.00  I    0.010 
i     1. 80  I  \ 


\     185.56    l 


0.03 
0.46 
OflO 


►  0.050 


The  legal-tender  power  of  the  gold  coins  and  of  the  silver  five-frano 
piece  is  unlimited. 

The  legal-tender  power  of  fractional  silver  coins  struck  at  .835  is  lim- 
ited to  50  francs  between  individuals.  (Art.  6  of  the  monetary  treaty 
of  1SG5.) 

The  legal-tender  power  of  bronze  coins  is  limited  to  five  francs..  (De- 
cree of  18  August,  1810.) 
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SEVENTH  SESSION. 


Thubsday,  August  29, 1878. 
Present: 
The  Delegates  of— 

Austria-Hungary, 

Belgium, 

France, 

Great  Britain, 

Greece, 

Italy, 

Biusia, 

Sweden-Korway,# 

Switzerland,  and  of 

The  United  States ; 
who  were  present  at  the  preceding  session,  with  the  exception 
of  Sir  Thomas  Seccombe,  who  had  been  compelled. by  official 
duty  to  return  to  England. 

The  session  was  opened  at  2  p.  m. 

The  President,  Mr.  Say,  presented  to  the  Conference  the  result  of 
an  enumeration  which  he  had  caused  to  be  made  on  the  night  of  the  14th 
of  August  of  the  Gold  20  and  10  franc  pieces  and  of  the  Silver  5-frano 
pieces  which  were  found  at  that  time  in  the  19,511  offices  of  account  of 
the  finance  department  of  France,  including  a  statement  of  the  country 
in  which  they  had  been  coined,  and  also,  for  the  French  Coins,  of  the 
date  of  their  Coinage. 

This  investigation,  added  Mr.  Say,  has  reference  only  to  pieces  of 
a  Ex.  58 11  161 
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Money  found  in  offices  opened  to  current  circulation.  It  does  not  ex- 
tend to  Coins  in  offices  intended  to  receive  deposits  which  are  not  in  cir- 
culation. 

But  there  is  reason  to  think  that  this  examination,  made  at  the  same 
time  over  the  entire  extent  of  the  territory  of  France,  will  give  a  very 
correct  idea  of  the  proportions  of  the  various  kinds  of  Coin  which  are 
circulating  to-day  in  the  country. 

The  Conference  desiring  that  these  tables  be  printed,  they  are  annexed 
to  the  journal,  (Exhibit  A.) 

Mb.  Pibmez,  after  remarking  upon  the  interest  attached  to  this  com- 
munication, and  having  expressed  thanks  to  the  President  for  it,  ex- 
pressed the  intention  of  adding  to  these  documents  relating  to  France 
a  similar  statement  which  he  proposes  to  have  made  in  Belgium.  (Ex* 
hibit  B.) 

Count  Busooni,  authorized  by  Mr.  Vrolik,  the  Delegate  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Netherlands,  who  had  been  prevented  from  coming  to 
Paris  by  illness  in  his  family,  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  Conference  a 
copy  of  an  address  relative  to  the  monetary  question  presented  to  His 
Majesty  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  by  the  Netherlands  Society  for 
the  Progress  of  Industry,  a  society  of  which  Mr.  Vrolik  was  president. 
(Exhibit  C.) 

Mb.  Labdy  presented  a  note  on  the  monetary  system  of  Switzerland 
and  a  statement  of  the  Coinage  in  Switzerland  since  1850.    (Exhibit  D.) 

Mb.  Bboch  presented  a  statement  of  the  Coinage  in  the  Scandina- 
vian Monetary  Union  in  virtue  of  the  treaties  of  October  18, 1872,  and 
of  May  27, 1873,  and  a  statement  of  the  credit  circulation  in  the  three 
Scandinavian  Kingdoms.    (Exhibit  E.) 

The  President,  Mr.  Say,  read  the  memorandum  which  was  laid  upon 
the  table  at  the  last  session,  and  through  which  the  Delegates  of  the 
European  States  proposed  to  reply  to  the  question  proposed  by  the  Amer- 
ican Delegation,  which  was  as  follows : 

Les  d£l6gu6s  des  UtaU  europiens  reprisentis  h  la  Conference  dAirent 
exprimer  tous  leurs  remerciments  au  Oouvernement  des  Utats-Unis  <TAmi- 
riquepour  avoir  provoquS  un  iekange  international  (Popinions  sur  Pimpor- 
tante  question  monStaire. 

Apris  avoir  increment  oonsidtri  les  propositions  des  dfUguis  des  Stats- 
UniSj  ils  reconnaissent : 

1°  QuHl  est  nScessaire  de  maintmir  dans  le  monde  le  r6le  monttaire  de 
Vargent  aussi  Men  que  celui  de  Vor  ;  mats  que  le  choir  entre  Pemploi  de  Fun 
ou  de  V autre  de  ces  deux  mitaux  ou  Pemploi  simultant  des  deux,  doit  avoir 
lieu  suitant  la  situation  spiciale  de  chaque  £tat  ou  groupe  <PHtats. 
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2°  Que  la  question  tie  la  limitation  tin  monnayage  tie  Targent  doit  igah- 
ment  fare  laiss6e  h  la  libre  dScision  tie  chaque lStat  ou  groupe  (PlStats,  suivant 
les  conditions  particuMdres  oil  its  peuvent  se  trower,  et  cela  Wautant  plus 
que  let  perturbations  qui  se  sont  produites  dans  ces  demUres  annies  sur  le 
marcM  de  V argent  ont  diversement  affects  la  situation  mon&taire  des  diffS- 
rents  pays; 

3°  Quey  en  presence  des  divergences  df opinion  qui  se  sont  manifestoes  et 
de  Vimpossibiliti  ok  se  trouvent  mSme  des  Jfitats  ayant  le  double  italon  de 
prendre  un  engagement  relatif  &  la  frappe  illimiUe  de  X } argent,  il  nJy  a  pas 
lieu  de  discuter  la  question  Wun  rapport  international  de  valeur  d,  itablir 
entre  les  deux  mitava.* 

The  President,  Mr.  Say,  then  invited  those  of  the  Delegates  who 
might  have  special  remarks  to  make  on  the  subject  of  this  reply  to  take 
the  floor.  • 

Mr.  Garnier,  after  having  rendered  a  tribute  to  the  merit  and  the 
brilliant  qualities  which  the  Delegates  of  the  United  States  had  shown 
during  the  debates,  and  having  expressed  praise  for  the  frankness  with 
which  they  had  expressed  the  views  of  their  Government,  said  that  the 
Delegates  of  the  other  States  could  not  do  better  than  to  express  them* 
selves,  in  their  turn,  with  equal  clearness. 

This  was  the  more  necessary  in  his  view,  as  the  discussions  of  the 
Conference  would  not  fail  to  be  the  subject  of  comment ;  and  that  they 
might  not  give  rise  to  any  misunderstanding,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
opinion  of  each  should  be  clearly  stated. 

In  order  to  maintain  Silver  in  its  monetary  functions,  said  Mr.  Gar- 
nier,  the  Delegates  of  the  United  States  have  proposed  to  establish 
between  Gold  and  Silver  a  fixed  relation  of  value,  and  my  honorable 
colleague,  Mr.  Pirmez,  has  demonstrated  that  this  means  is  inadmissible. 

•Note. — The  official  translation  is  as  follows: 

The  Delegates  of  the  European  States  represented  in  the  Conference  desire  to  ex- 
press their  sincere  thanks  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  for  having  pro- 
cured an  international  exchange  of  opinion  npon  a  subject  of  so  much  importance  as 
the  monetary  question* 

Having  maturely  considered  the  proposals  of  the  representatives  of  the  United 
States,  they  recognize : 

1.  That  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  in  the  world  the  monetary  functions  of  Silver  as 
veil  as  those  of  Gold,  but  that  the  selection  for  use  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  two 
metals,  or  of  both  simultaneously,  should  be  governed  by  the  special  position  of  each 
State  or  group  of  States. 

2.  That  the  question  of  the  restriction  of  the  Coinage  of  Silver  should  equally  be 
left  to  the  discretion  of  each  State  or  group  of  States,  according  to  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  may  find  themselves  placed ;  and  the  more  so,  in  that  the 
disturbance  produced  during  the  recent  years  in  the  Silver  market  has  variously 
affected  the  monetary  situation  of  the  several  countries. 

3.  That  the  differences  of  opinion  which  have  appeared,  and  the  fact  that  even 
tome  of  the  States  which  have  the  Double  Standard  find  it  impossible  to  enter  into  a 
mutual  engagement  with  regard  to  the  free  Coinage  of  Silver,  exclude  the  discussion 
of  the  adoption  of  a  common  ratio  between  the  two  metals. 
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This  opinion,  in  which  I  fully  share,  not  being  contradicted  in  anything 
in  the  draft  of  an  answer  which  has  been  read,  neither  he  nor  myself 
make  any  objection  to  its  adoption. 

Count  yon  Kuefstein  stated  that  at  the  opening  of  the  Conference 
he  had  clearly  defined  the  point  of  view  upon  which  the  Imperial  and 
Royal  Government  had  placed  itself  in  accepting  the  invitation  of  the 
United  States;  he  insisted,  therefore,  that  no  misunderstanding  could 
occur  concerning  the  sense  in  which  he  was  able  to  give  his  adhesion  to 
the  proposed  declaration.  Whatever  proposition  we  might  otherwise 
formulate,  said  the  Austro-Hungarian  Delegate,  it  will  in  no  wise  com- 
mit our  Governments,  nor  can  it  bind  the  future  in  any  way. 

As  we  have  not  been  able  to  arrive  at  practical  conclusions  upon  the 
American  propositions,  we  have  thought  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of 
all  concerned  ta  close  these  debates  by  the  adoption  of  a  formula  to 
which  all  the  Delegates  could  give  their  adhesion,  and  which  should  be 
a  reply  as  satisfactory  as  possible  to  the  Delegates  of  the  United  States. 

In  consequence  of  the  divergences  of  opinion  which  have  revealed 
themselves  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  this  formula  can  be  nothing 
but  a  compromise,  embodying  the  last  concessions  which  the  partisans 
of  the  Single  Gold  Standard  have  been  able  to  make,  and  at  the  same 
time  permitting  those  who  would  have  desired  to  seethe  American  prop- 
ositions succeed  not  to  recede  from  this  point  of  view. 

This  declaration  is  entirely  theoretical;  it  leaves  to  all  the  States  a 
freedom  which  they  never  intended  to  limit  in  participating  in  the  Con* 
ference,  and  by  virtue  of  which  they  can  each  separately  take  such 
measures  as  they  please  in  monetary  matters,  or,  if  they  desire,  they 
can  ally  themselves  to-morrow  even  with  other  countries,  or  again  can 
set  on  foot  a  new  international  investigation. 

The  matter  thus  remaining  an  open  question,  Count  von  Kuefstein 
declared  that  he  had  no  objection  to  make  to  the  adoption  of  the  pro- 
posed response. 

Count  Busconi  did  not  believe  that  for  his  part  he  could  accept  the 
terms  of  the  response.  What,  said  he,  was  the  object  of  the  Conference, 
and  how  has  it  been  fulfilled  f 

The  object  of  the  Conference  was  to  study  the  means  of  establishing 
a  fixed  relation  between  the  value  of  the  two  metals. 

Does  the  proposed  declaration  respond  to  this  olyectt  Evidently  not. 
It  was  at  least  a  duty  to  prepare  for  the  future  a  basis  of  agreement  of 
the  nations  on  this  subject.  It  appears,  however,  said  Count  Ruseoni, 
that  in  drawing  up  this  response  special  care  has  been  taken  to  avoid 
anything  that  might  give  rise  to  a  hope,  even  the  most  vague,  of  a  future 
understanding.  Not  a  word  is  said  which  reveals  the  idea  of  a  possible 
international  agreement,  and  the  response  is  limited  to  a  statement  that 
each  one  will  continue  to  do  at  home  everything  that  he  pleases. 

It  is  true,  a  recognition  is  made  that  Silver  has  a  monetary  function 
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to  perform  in  the  world.  But  what  value  can  this  declaration  have  t 
Did  it  depend  upon  a  Conference  to  ascertain  such  a  fact  as  this!  And 
if  the  Conference  had  not  recognized  this  fact,  would  Silver  have  ceased, 
for  all  that,  to  be  a  Money  indispensable  for  the  human  race  and  accepted 
exclusively  by  half  the  world  f  Would  it  not  have  still  remained  the 
most  necessary  and  the  most  ancient  of  the  two  kinds  of  Money,  for  on 
the  monetary  field  it  is  not  Silver,  it  is  Gold,  which  is  the  new-comer. 

In  what  respect  does  the  simple  statement  of  a  fact  as  obvious  as  this 
respond  to  the  object  of  the  Conference  t  This  was  what  Count  Kusconi 
asked,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  to  reach  such  a  result  it  was  hardly 
necessary  that  the  States  of  Europe  should,  almost  all  of  them,  have 
made  such  haste  to  accept  the  invitation  of  the  United  States. 

Count  Kusconi  embodied  his  personal  opinion,  in  which  his  colleague, 
Mr.  Baralis,  shared,  in  saying — 

1st.  That  by  the  adoption  of  the  formula  proposed  the  Conference 
does  not  respond  to  the  question  which  was  put  to  it,  and  that  in  syste- 
matically avoiding  to  pronounce  itself  upon  the  possibility  or  impossibil- 
ity of  a  fixed  relation,  to  be  established  by  way  of  international  treaty, 
between  coins  of  Gold  and  of  Silver,  it  leaves  its  task  unfinished. 

2d.  That  since  the  French  law  established  such  a  relation  between 
the  two  metals,  the  oscillations  of  their  relative  value  had  been  without 
importance,  whatever  had  been  the  production  of  the  mines. 

3d.  That  consequently,  a  fortiori,  if  the  law  of  France  had  been  alone 
able  to  accomplish  the  result,  the  day  when  France,  England,  and  the 
United  States,  by  international  legislation,  should  agree  to  establish  to- 
gether the  relation  of  value  of  the  two  metals,  this  relation  would  be 
established  upon  a  basis  so  solid  as  to  become  unshakable. 

Ms.  Goschen  said  that  the  instructions  given  by  the  government  of 
Her  Britannic  Majesty  to  its  representatives  would  not  permit  them  to 
adhere  to  a  formula  which  would  be  in  opposition  to  the  Monetary  Sys- 
tem of  the  United  Kingdom.  But  as  the  propositions  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  just  read  do  not  in  any  way  attack  the  Single  Gold  Standard, 
the  English  Delegates  are  free  to  support  it. 

In  order  more  clearly  to  present  the  views  of  the  English  Delegation, 
and  to  avoid  all  misunderstanding,  Mr.  Goschen  declared,  in  the  most 
formal  manner,  that  although  the  Conference,  in  its  response  to  the 
American  questions,  expressed  the  idea  that  Silver  ought  to  play  a  part 
in  the  Monetary  Systems  of  the  world,  this  formula  implied  no  preference 
in  favor  of  the  Double  Standard  System.  If  it  were  otherwise  his  col- 
leagues and  himself  could  not  accept  it,  for  it  would  be  impossible  for 
them  to  support  any  declaration  in  favor  of  the  Double  Standard. 
Expressions  may  have  escaped  me  during  the  course  of  the  debates,  said 
Mr.  Goschen,  which,  from  their  lack  of  clearness,  may  have  produced 
a  different  impression.  But  when  I  affirmed  that  Silver  ought  to  be  the 
ally  and  partner  of  Gold,  I  by  no  means  intended  to  say  by  that  that  the 
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two  metals  ought  both  conjointly  to  be  placed  upon  the  same  footing 
and  become  legal  tender  in  all  countries. 

I  merely  desired  to  combat  the  theory  of  the  economists  who  demand 
the  uutwsaI  adopcion  of  the  Single  Gold  Standard — a  measure  which  in 
h.t  view  *r-j*?  Nt  the  cause  of  the  greatest  disasters.  I  maintain  my 
AaMra.ni*  at  tfc»  connection  absolutely.  I  believe  that  it  would  be  a 
£7!»jm  3L^o;nnx^.e  if  a  pn>p*g*nda  against  Silver  should  succeed,  and  I 
jr/owc  Afunsc  the  theory  according  to  which  this  metal  must  be 
*^iunit*i  ±*jm  die  Monetary  Systems  of  the  world.  But  from  my  words 
au  JDuuun  shctig  a>  be  deduced  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  Double 
csamiiicri— *  sysom  to  which  my  colleagues  and  myself  are  entirely 
.MMK^i.  iad  wii^L  a  ia**  against  it  the  public  opinion  of  the  nation  which 
I  !x»v^  :a*  lonor  3u  represent. 

ju>  «>r  ±e  iisarv  whotfi  ha»  been  expressed  that  the  hope  be  left  open 
~u»»£  H/m«  iuy  a  ix**I  relation  may  be  established  between  Gold  and 
S\>>c  %ad  ju  nr^riact>cuil  value  given  to  them,  the  English  Delegate 
m<a.  ju^i  iu*t  n  x^  v;ew  it  was  impossible  to  realize  this,  impossible  to 
sa^^^a    t  ji  zaeucy*  and  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  principles  of 

^Lrt*  Wss-332ESCt»  shared  the  views  which  had  been  expressed  by 
'u*  V««vo*«>  Jt  S^^uitt  Aad  of  Great  Britain.  They  are  in  his  view 
'  uv    v»a  uvtr^n?c*uott  of  the  draft  in  question. 

"\x  -^  riv  kjccsx  demanded  the  floor  for  the  purpose  of  saying  that 

*iv  *«  u.  .  k.»r  *l!icr*i  Vriiout  explanation  to  this  draft  which  had  been 
^li    i^v   aoie  vrc  :ae  Coufcrence  if  no  comment  had  been  made 

^.      *    ^  *  n  :h*  ji>serv*rions  which  had  been  presented,  he  thought 

-  ^  ;.;>   o  itoaw*  ut  H;*  tonu  that  he  accepted  the  proposed  draft 

%   -«ij«»«  utu  -w.i*e$etts*  of  the  words  it  contained;  that  is  to  say, 

*.-  ■    s.  %  «»ii  **>  tliui^  could  be  inferred  from  it  in  one  direction 

. . .  m  0  •  v.u  •*  :Ki£  ***  Actually  there ;  anything,  in  feet,  which  the 

v  .",**..  •-*  ih»>-  i^  id  aot  themselves  mean. 

s.^n    ^.*  c  HH^bis  duty  especially  to  guard  against  the  pos- 

s     v    *  ?..»   >*vtr«*rt>(»;*A>a  which  should  be  made  of  that  answer,  In 

x  >*.  **  x  >*u**i  fciiK****  to  the  system  of  the  Double  Standard. 

o   v-  *  ^  *'■**  •    ***  *••*•**  of  the  Single  Standard.    Public  opinion 

«'«*  *v*v.m-%>   ^t^wed  to  the  Double  Standard,  and  Mr.  de 

n    -n*   »**  **.'u  ^ sVui^  ^V  wirtfclMlt  *ear  °*  ^eJn^  mistaken  that  the 

\  ^^^1^  ^  m  ^  towr  N?  intrudoeed  in  Bussia,  which,  however, 

V     i    ttivt'Vta*  no*  exclude  the  possibility  of  a  monetary 

K,       ^»v   \W\   *•*  *****      «^ 

*     x.   v»  >  V  ■k«*wx  ****  ****  **  P*****"*  of  the  explanations 
v  * v    "        "  a  .^^  jmwl  %*ich  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  decla- 
>V^N  ^    JV  vv^tj^^  «u^4l  im{4y  an  admission  of  the  impossi* 
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« 

bflity  of  an  international  arrangement  for  the  Double  Standard,  he  felt 
himself  obliged  to  declare  for  his  part  that,  if  he  adhered  to  the  formula 
proposed,  it  was  precisely  because  in  his  view  it  did  not  exclude  the 
idea  that  such  an  arrangement  was  possible. 

Ms.  Fbnton,  in  the  name  of  the  American  Delegation,  requested  Gen- 
eral Walker  to  read  in  English  the  following: 

In  response  to  the  address  of  the  Representatives  of  the  European 
States,  the  Representatives  of  the  United  States  desire,  on  their  part, 
to  express  their  sincere  thanks  to  the  European  States  for  accepting  their 
and  consulting  with  them  upon  a  subject  of  so  much  impor- 


The  Representatives  of  the  United  States  regret  that  they  cannot  en- 
tirely concur  in  all  that  has  been  submitted  to  them  by  a  majority  of 
the  Representatives  of  the  European  States. 

They  fully  concur  in  a  part  of  the  first  proposition,  viz,  that  "it  is 
necessary  to  maintain  in  the  world  the  monetary  functionsof  Silver  as  well 
as  those  of  Gold,"  and  they  desire  that  ere  long  there  may  be  adequate 
co-operation  to  obtain  that  result.  They  cannot  object  to  the  statement 
that  "  the  selection  for  use  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  metals,  or  of 
both  simultaneously,  should  be  governed  by  the  special  position  of  each 
State  ";  but  if  it  be  necessary  to  maintain  the  monetary  functions  of  both 
metals,  as  previously  declared,  they  respectfully  submit  that  special  po- 
sitions of  States  may  become  of  but  secondary  importance. 

From  so  much  of  the  second  proposition  as  assigns  as  a  special  reason 
for  at  present  restricting  the  Coinage  of  Silver,  "that  the  disturbance 
produced  during  the  recent  years  in  the  Silver  market  has  differently 
affected  the  monetary  situation  of  the  several  countries,"  they  respectfully 
dissent,  believing  that  a  policy  of  action  would  remove  the  disturbance 
that  produced  these  inequalities. 

In  regard  to  the  third  and  last  proposition,  they  admit  that  u  some  of 
flie  States  which  have  the  Double  Standard,"  or,  as  they  prefer  to  say, 
use  both  metals,  "  find  it  impossible  to  enter  into  a  mutual  engagement 
for  the  free  Coinage  of  Silver."  They,  as  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  have  come  here  expressly  to  enter  into  such  an  engagement.  The 
difficulty  is  not  with  them;  and  wherever  it  may  be,  they  trust  it  may 
be  soon  removed. 

They  entirely  concur  in  the  conclusion  drawn  from  this  state  of  the 
case,  that  "  it  excludes  the  discussion  of  the  question  of  the  adoption  of 
a  common  ratio  between  the  two  metals."  It  is  useless  to  agree  upon  a 
particular  ratio  between  the  two  metals  if  the  nations  are  not  ready  also 
to  adopt  a  policy  to  uphold  it  We  remain  upon  ours ;  the  European 
States  upon  theirs. 

(Signed)  B.  E.  FENTOK 

W.  S.  GROESBECK. 
FRANCIS  A.  WALKER. 
S.  DANA  HORTON. 
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The  reply  of  the  American  Delegates  was  then  repeated  in  French, 
follows : 

En  rtponse  &  la  note  des  DSltguis  des  Etats  europtens,  les  DtUguis  dem 
lltats-  Unis  d&sirent,  de  leur  cdUy  exprimer  leurs  sincere*  remerdments  anus 
Ukats  de  VEurope  qui  ont  accepts  Pinvitation  de  leur  gouvernemeni  et  quj* 
reprSsentants  qui  ont  confM  avec  eux  sur  un  sujet  aussi  important, 

Les  reprSsentants  des  Etats-Unis  regrettentde  nepaspouroir  enticement 
adherer  d,  tout  ce  qui  leur  a  6ti  soumis  par  la  majority  des  reprSsentants  dm 
Etats  d?  Europe. 

Us  adherent  pleinement  &  une  partie  de  leur  premiere  proposition,  & 
savoir :  u  quHl  est  nScessaire  de  maintenir  dans  le  monde  le  role  monitaire 
de  Vargenty  aussi  bien  que  celui  de  Vorf  et  Us  disirent  qu'une  cooperation 
propre  h  assurer  ce  risuttat  ne  se  fosse  pas  longtemps  attendre. 

lis  nepeuvent  rien  objecter  &  ce  que  u  le  choix  entre  Femploi  de  Tun  ou  de 
Vautre  de  ces  deux  mttaux,  ou  Vemploi  simultanS  des  deux,  doit  aroir  lieu 
suivant  la  situation  sp&nale  de  chaque  Etat";  mats,  tfil  est  n&essaire  de 
maintenir  le  rdle  monttaire  des  deux  m&auxy  ainsi  quHl  a  4U prScedemment 
d4clarS}  ils  font  respectueusement  observer  que  ces  situations  sp&Aale*  des 
Utats  peuvent  devenir  <Pune  importance  secondaire. 

En  ce  qui  touche  cette  partie  de  la  seconde  proposition  qui  donne  pour 
raison  spiciale  de  la  limitation  actueUe  de  la  frappe  de  Vargenty  uque  les 
perturbations  qui  se  sont  produites  dans  ces  demihres  annies  sur  le  marcM 
de  V argent  ont  diversentent  affectt  la  situation  mon&taire  des  divers  Etats* 
its  cUclarent  respectueusement  ne  pouvoir  partager  cette  opinion,  croyetnt 
qu]  une  politique  (Faction  ferait  disparaitre  les  perturbations  qui  ontprodmt 
ces  inigalitis. 

En  ce  qui  coneerne  la  troisi&me  et  dernQre  proposition,  ils  admettent  que 
quelques'uns  des  lltats  ayant  le  double  italon  on,  ainsi  quHls  prifirent  le 
dire}  faisant  usage  des  deux  nUtauxy  trouvent  impossible  de  prendre  un  en- 
gagement  riciproque  relatifh  la  frappe  illimitee  de  VargenU  Eux,  comme 
representants  des  Etats-UntSy  sont  venus  ici  expresshient  pour  arriver  & 
oontracter  un  tel  engagement  La  difficult^  ne  vient  pas  de  leur  c6t(,  et,  de 
quelque  part  qu'ette  vienne,  ils  ont  confiance  quelle  pourra  bienttt  (trt 
icartie. 

"lis  adMrent  entiirement  &  la  conclusion  tir6e  de  cet  Stat  de  chose*,  qu'il 

exclut  toute  discussion  de  la  question  de  Fadoption  (Pun  rapport  commmn 

entre  les  deux  mfstaux?    U  est  inutile  de  se  mettre  W  accord  sur  un  rapport 

partieulier  entre  les  deux  mStaux1  si  les  lltats  ne  sont  pas  pr its  egalement  a 

adopter  des  mesures  pour  maintenir  ce  rapport*    ITous  gardons  le  n6tre; 

les  Ukats  de  V Europe  gardent  le  leur. 

(Sign*)  B.  E.  FENTOIT. 

W.  8.  GR0E8BECK. 
FRAFCIS  A.  WALKER. 
8.  DAUfA  HORTON. 

TSo  member  of  the  Conference  demanding  the  floor,  the  President  (Mr. 
Bay)  stated  that  under  the  various  reservations  which  have  been  ex- 
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pressed,  the  reply  to  the  questions  proposed  tyr  the  American  Delegates 
is  accepted  by  all  the  Delegates  of  the  European  States,  excepting  Count 
Busconi  and  Commander  Baralis,  and  that  in  consequence  it  would  ap- 
pear in  the  Journal 

Mb.  Gosohen  desired,  before  the  session  should  be  closed,  to  become 
the  interpreter  of  the  general  feeling  in  thanking  Mr.  L6on  Say  for  the 
prudent  and  courteous  manner  in  which  he  had  presided  over  the  debates 
of  the  Conference.  If  in  relation  to  subjects  so  difficult,  and  upon  which 
there  was  so  much  disagreement,  at  least  a  statement  of  ideas  had  been 
arrived  at  upon  which  there  could  be  an  agreement  satisfactory  to  the 
great  majority  of  the  members  of  this  assembly,  it  was  certainly,  he 
said,  due  to  the  able  direction  of  its  President  that  the  Conference  was 
indebted  for  this  result. 

Mr.  Goschen  ftirther  expressed  thanks  to  Mr.  Charles  Jagerschmidt, 
who  had  occupied  himself  so  beneficially  in  the  arrangement  of  this  final 
understanding.  He  added  that  he  believed  he  was  reflecting  the  feeling 
of  his  colleagues  in  calling  attention  to  the  services  rendered  by  the 
Secretaries,  whose  task  had  been  rendered  peculiarly  difficult  by  the 
employment  of  two  languages  in  the  debates. 

Ms.  Fenton  said  that  the  honorable  Mr.  Goschen  having  antici- 
pated him,  it  only  remained  for  him  to  express  his  entire  accord  with 
the  feeling  that  gentleman  had  expressed.  He  desired,  however,  in 
addition,  in  the  name  of  the  Delegates  of  the  United  States,  to  thank 
Mr.  L6on  Say  for  the  ability  and  impartiality  with  which  he  had  pre- 
sided over  the  Conference,  and  to  say  that  he  was  sensible  of  the  cor- 
dial and  hospitable  reception  which  he  and  his  colleagues  had  received 
from  the  Delegates  of  France,  as  well  as  to  the  courtesy  shown  them 
on  the  part  of  the  other  Delegates. 

The  Conference  expressing  unanimous  accord  with  the  sentiments 
expressed  by  Mr.  Goschen  and  by  Mr.  Fenton,  the  President  (Mr. 
Say)  thanked  his  colleagues  for  the  confidence  which  they  had  not 
ceased  to  show  him  in  the  course  of  their  labors,  and  congratulated  him- 
self on  having  been  enabled  to  conduct  these  labors  to  their  present 
conclusion. 

No  active  measure,  no  common  resolution,  he  said,  has  come  forth 
from  our  discussions,  and  none  could  come;  but  much  light  upon  an 
obscure  matter  has  proceeded  from  them,  and  a  monument  of  them  will 
remain — the  book  of  our  proceedings,  to  which  will  be  consigned  so 
many  facts  the  knowledge  of  which  will  be  of  use,  so  many  views  and 
observations  which  may  enlighten  governments. 

The  Conference  unanimously  voted  its  thanks  to  the  Secretaries,  Mr. 
Ernest  Crampon  and  Mr.  Henri  Jagerschmidt,  and  adjourned  at  3.30 
p.  m. 
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EXHIBIT  A. 
CTVKSI'IQATIOS  INTO  THK  MOKBTABT  CIRCULATION. 

Tabu  I. 

T«H« |Mm  Bf  dmortMMtt,  I*<  numin-  0/  20-jVane  and  10-Aa"c  G*Mjrf«*,  awl  o/«hw 
yroM  neon,  /mmd  In  (Ae  19,511  Oman  0/  acCMWl  0/  iA«  Jltumnial  adininU  Ira  lion  0/ 
ftu«  At  Ulk  of  A*gu*t,  1679  (morino). 


T,«W 

1.711 

1,118 

170 

B.MT 

8.TM 

s,m 

Stt 

8,0*4 

6,0"H 

1.SM 

*,T9« 

17,008 
83,778 
12,207 


12,983 
S.37B 
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Table  I— Continued. 


Eorr-rt-I>olr 

PlniaMre 

Gard 

Gamma*  (Haute-) . 

G«m 

Girondo 

JKrouU 

IlliMjt-VUaine 

Indre 

Jn«lnvet-Lolre 

Ih/t© 

Jura 

Landea ••-  •— 

Lolrot-Cber 

Loir© 

Lotni  (Haute-) 

Lolivlnferieure . . . . 

Lolrd 

Lot 

Lot  <<t  Garonne 

Loifrn 

Mi»lm<  <it-Loiro 

Matiche 

JMuruo 

M  ttr  nn  ( Haute-) 

>fa\i'Illll) 

if  i-  ii  1 1  Im-et-Moaello . 

MfUlMi •.... 

af'iil>thaji. 

MftVIM 

>n»rd 

OlMl 

Ohio -■ 

l'a»  <if  Calais 

r»i\  df  I  Mine 

I'M^nAca  (Huaaea-) 


)'yt«n*Hi  (HauU»a-) 
l'yi4ne«*-Ori*n    " 

KUna 

ftaone  (Haute-) . 
HaAm-et- Loire . . 

Hn  rt  ho 

Havolo 

Havoifl  (Ilante-) . 
f*Hni»  Iiifertenre 
K<  Inr^tMarne . 
8«  iit«'f  t-Olao  ... 
Hovre«(l>enX') 

H«»riimo •  • 

'Urn 

1'mtu  ct-Oaronn* 

Var 

Vanf  luaa 

\tw\in* 

\Uttn+ 

Vui$ttm  (lUaU-) 

V'tatf**  .... 

Y'**M*   , 

jMit*     


20  franca,  gold. 


10  francs,  gold. 


6  franca,  aOrer. 


8,271 
5,050 
7,419 

e,a*>i 

6,845 
8,062 
6,238 
6,001 
4,044 
8,461 
4,604 
6,626 
6,036 
2,100 
4,160 
5,578 
3,022 
6,207 
4,467 
8,464 
8,180 
2,114 
7,605 
6,855 
9,454 
5,340 
3,445 
13, 424 
9,860 
8,503 
5,033 
15,083 
10,686 
4,013 
11,080 
5,950 
6,707 
2,770 
2,532 
8,462 
6,593 
9,448 
6,813 
4,129 
2,413 
20,586 
12,111 
20,898 
2,068 
11,348 
8,204 
2,143 
6,944 
8,913 
8,245 
2,304 
8,795 
8,931 
4,849 
62,346 


1,192 
1,162 
599 
1,146 
698 
219 
563 
876 
551 
497 


1,111 

1,002 

144 

746 

943 

414 

604 

906 

534 

199 

814 

818 

785 

L625 

787 

373 

2,067 

1,831 

223 

862 

9,394 

2,378 

787 

4,626 

874 

532 

292 

866 

1,623 

1,272 

1,278 

948 

775 

522 

8,839 

2,690 

4,135 

201 

2,825 

807 

228 

939 

782 

814 

272 

407 

1,716 

924 

12,175 


1 


9,463 
7,121 
8,018 
7,907 
7,543 
8,281 
6,801 
6,877 
4,595 
3,958 
5,393 
7,736 
6,938 
2,253 
4,915 
6,521 
3,436 
6,811 
5,373 
8,998 
8,379 
2,428 
8,423 
7,640 

10,979 
6,136 
3,818 

16,391 

11,191 
3,726 
6,895 

25,377 

13,064 
5,700 

16,606 
6,833 
7,239 
8,062 
2,898 

10,085 
7,865 

10,726 
7,761 
4,904 
2,935 

23,925 

14,801 

25,033 
2,269 

14,178 
8,511 
2,371 
6,883 
4,695 
8,559 
2,576 
4,202 

10,647 
5,773 

64,521 


4,924 
2,766 
4,792 
8,150 
4,623 
2,461 
4,734 
3,749 
8,779 
2,638 
2,508 
5,302 
4,950 
1,574 
2,073 
8,479 
2,072 
4,245 
2,808 
2,357 
2,568 
1,310 
4,862 
8,077 
8,459 
8,099 
2,498 
6,620 
5,010 
2,728 
8,518 
6,989 
3,918 
2,844 
4,987 
4,268 
4,746 
1,876 
L788 
6,240 
5,037 
7,804 
4,460 
2,452 
1,890 
8,804 
4,266 
8,436 
1,613 
6,212 
2,612 
1,754 
8.271 
2,958 
8,864 
L946 
2.174 
5,035 
3,347 
17,376 


84 

88 

31 

96 

54 

29 

49 

115 

21 

34 

49 

131 

103 

28 

18 

181 

45 

21 

108 

127 

14 

102 

74 

36 

83 

63 

18 

140 

101 

55 

41 

81 

48 

41 

77 

70 

93 

19 

74 

188 

89 

148 

101 

122 

88 

166 

72 

126 

28 


29 
144 

79 
89 
20 


55 

216 


& 


5,008 
2,804 
4,823 
3,246 
4,677 
2,490 
4,783 
8,864 
3,800 
2,672 
2,647 
5,433 
5,053 
1,597 
2,091 
8,640 
2,117 
4,266 
8.006 
2,484 
2,582 
1,421 
4,936 
4,013 
8.542 
8,162 
2,612 
6,760 
6,111 
2,783 
8,559 
7,070 
8,966 
2,885 
5,064 
4,338 
4,839 
1,895 
1,862 
6,378 
5,126 
7,952 
4,561 
2,574 
1,928 
8,960 
4.388 
8,561 
1,636 
6,296 
2,651 
1,783 
8,415 
8,087 
8,408 
1.965 
2,197 
6,127 
8,402 
17, 


18,020 
8.636 

28,799 
5,191 

14.052 
5.659 

16,686 
6.851 

17,131 
8.039 

14,943 
7,292 
4,629 

11,735 
4,048 

10,575 
5,308 

15,894 
5,144 
7,610 
9,202 
8,573 

14,662 

15,495 

10,293 
6,030 
5,149 

13,382 

10,058 

14,580 
4,190 

22,233 
5.897 
9,325 

14,675 
7,656 

15,718 
3,015 
2,965 

10,226 
6,535 
9,231 

13,070 
8,951 
4,140 

27,026 
7.361 

10,504 
7.981 

12,665 

11,246 
5,822 
8,000 
6,624 
7,874 
6,966 
4,785 
7,086 
5.482 

27.214 


7, 

1. 
6,4*0 

3.195 

1,663 

578 

2,085 

2.508 

6,810 

2,330 

8,899 

7,391 

5,062 

1,410 

1,351 

7,678 

3,385 

4,094 

2,300 

979 

913 

724 

8,865 

5,309 

5,885 

3,364 

1.420 

8,906 

7.249 

2,812 

L971 

22,236 

8,907 

3,240 

11.221 

4,583 

1,594 

387 

507 

10,628 

6.941 

7,940 

3.704 

S  807 

5,803 

13,718 

3.736 

5,883 

1,165 

8,826 

L787 

720 

6,167 

8,447 

\m 
urn 


i 


5,166 
X7U, 
14,543 


2S.0K2 

b.V9 

3i  r» 

e,rr 
i?  • » * 

9  VJ 

22.  Ml 
10.:*» 

1**42 
14.1^1 

9,C*l 
13,14* 

5.309 

8,0*1 

l*,Mv« 
7.444 


K 

10.1U 
4,?#7 
UsSuT 
20, -H 
U.17« 
9  *M 

22.2^ 
17.  J»7 
17.3*2 

44.  ♦*» 
9.M4 

12.**: 

»«*4 
IX  ^  » 
17.  W? 

8.4»: 
8,4rj 

2*  -*«4 

U.474 

17  -.71 

16,774 

7.7-4 

t  *4J 

40.7J4 

If  17 

14,**7 

9,144 

20,u»l 

11,  m: 

6.3** 

14.  i-: 
%m 

6.4*3 
6.455 

u,  ""a 

*1U> 
41. 717 


7«tnla 572,916 


mmm.m 


824,718  ,6,581  881,244  824,989  888,417  '  1,818.4x4 
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Tfhle  Anting,  by  the  countries  In  which  they  originated,  the  foreign  SO-frane  and  ID-franc 

•'  jiero/omdin  the  19,511  offlot      '  f " 

*  of  Augvtt,  1878  {evening). 


ti 

n'. 

j  N 

La 

[\'r .nit'.'.".'.'. '.'.'.'.'.', 
ii-it* .'.'.'... 

■       -.  *(  Ijjin- 

I-r- 

LrxEUoie-T!' 

I  -•>  Infer 
l.-rt 

1--    

C-Ctt.       '.I'.'.'.'.'. 

».  j-.-l-uin- 

II  O'b. 

Jl-iuittiaWi 

'.:     -!:»*t  Mu»fili>  ... 

Ni«  ..;!!!'.■.;"!'.'.'' 

■^  l*w 

f'm*i  (Hut**.)  '.'.'. 
I-   -jmorlmaica  . 

KW, 

Mnplflwto-1 

buaMtLriM  ........ 


4 

, 

11 

82 

} 

aw 

.... 

298 

2 

1 

S3 

35 

811 

804 

8 

"■"S 

111 

« 

23 

173 
BOB 

20 
8 

201 
803 

612 
832 
1,546 

6 

ft 

38 
224 

181 

J 

150 

'' 

J1H 

j 

110 

1 

B21 
407 

2 

J 

10 

" 

" 

4 

1 

83 

399 
128 

1 

2 

■i 

25 

48 

"l 

547 

J 

8 

18 

1 

05 

6 

18 

2 

10 

152 

2 

244 

"i 

CM 

'' 

>" 

8 

is 

571 

2 

235 

1 

si 

fts 

8 

11 

Bl 
87 

8 

210 

::: 

los 

814 

100 

2 

73 

L  174 

517 

kts 

2 

'7S7 

s 
n 

80 

'[ 

45 

320 

1,  S87 

■■IS 

B 

S 

7(3 

a.  907 

L831 

4X 

20 

..l.. 

51 

t 

433 
203 

a 

■       254 

1 
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« 

• 

"t 

81 

tl 

n 

643 

81 

Mil 

3 

t,m 

W 

8 

1 

nrrrariTioiuL  monetae*  confebence. 

Tiwi  n~ Cootjjineil 


a 


a    ML.! 


1«    .1*       JA» 


--- 

»-. 

— 

Ewtar 

Total. 

« 

MB 

.- 

;1 

is* 
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* 
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Table  HI— Continued. 


Departments. 


Garonne  (Haute*-) 

Gera 

Giranda 

Hrraolt 

Ilk-et-Vflaine . 

latlre 

l«ere 
Jwre 

Loir-et-Cher 

Loir*  .... 

Loire  (Haute-) . , 
Loirc-lnferieare 

Loiirt 

Lot 

Lnt-tt-Garanne  . 
Laieie .........< 

Haine- 
Hanefa 

Mama 

afarar  (Haute-) 

MaTraae 

Mearthe-ai'MoaeUe 

Venae 

Horbihan..... 

M*TIB  ............. 

Xonl 

Oiee .. 

Orn* , 

Pifrde-CalaJs 

Pny-de-DAme 

Protneea  (Baasee-)  - 
Prrtneea  (Hantes-). 
Prrtseee-Ortentalee 

Khtoe 

Soto*  (Haute-) 

fcaAno«t-Loire 

forthe , 

K*Toie 

Sarote  (Haute-) 

Selae-IiiftrteTire. . .  . , 

ft*ac*et-afarne 

Mw*t-Oie© 

£****•  (Deux-) 

Sonuae. ............ , 

Tarn 

TinHJt-Gatontfe ... 

V*r 

Vaaclme........... 

Trodfo , 

Airline.............. 

Tieime  (Haute-).... 

T««j»» , 

Tonne 

Seme 

Totak ........ 


Foreign  aJrrer  6-irane  pleoea. 


Belgian. 

Greek. 

Italian. 

Bwlaa. 

Total. 

440 

29 

1,175 

19 

1,683 

179 

8 

889 

2 

578 

823 

12 

1,431 

19 

2,085 

MB 

82 

2,015 

49 

2,608 

4k  572 

15 

2,192 

81 

6,810 

1,213 

5 

1,006 

16 

2,830 

2,059 

9 

1,798 

33 

8,899 

1,026 

46 

6,168 

151 

7,391 

1,008 

19 

8,818 

222 

5,062 

443 

777 

961 

670 

6 
3 

1,410 

1 

1,351 

1,860 

88 

6,667 

118 

7,678 

837 

17 

2,485 

46 

3,385 

2,458 

8 

1,600 

83 

4,094 

1,881 

10 

865 

24 

2,300 

268 

18 

685 

8 

979 

814 

2 

690 

6 

912 

89 

19 

612 

4 

724 

2,100 

8 

1,704 

68 

8,865 

8,667 

8 

1,608 

46 

6,809 

4,059 

7 

1,775 

44 

5,885 

1,726 

6 

1,487 

146 

8,364 

941 

1 

475 

3 

1,420 

6,172 

18 

2,650 

66 

a  006 

6,240 

9 

1,964 

36 

7,249 

1,604 

8 

1,100 

40 

2,812 

665 

8 

1,073 

25 

1,971 

20,010 

18 

2,162 

46 

22,236 

2,951 

12 

981 

23 

8,987 

2,170 

9 

1,051 

10 

3,240 

9,662 

6 

1,641 

12 

11,221 

1,279 

12 

8,230 

62 

4,563 

431 

14 

1,142 

7 

1,594 

118 

9 

241 

19 

887 

124 

6 

871 

6 

507 

1,803 

74 

8,409 

252 

10,628 

1,857 

18 

8,761 

290 

6,941 

1,703 

87 

5,994 

206 

7,940 

2,244 

12 

1,411 

37 

8,704 

631 

27 

2,936 

213 

8,807 

750 

29 

4,685 

839 

5,803 

8,813 

27 

4,780 

93 

18,713 

2,303 

17 

1,304 

42 

3,756 

8,656 

52 

2,092 

83 

6,883 

516 

13 

619 

17 

1,165 

6,791 

15 

1,405 

26 

8,326 

447 

18 

1,316 

16 

1,797 

221 

8 

490 

7 

726 

487 

266 

5,394 

40 

6,187 

469 

126 

2,791 

61 

3,447 

661 

5 

702 

9 

1,377 

733 

7 

735 

22 

1,497 

305 

1 

832 

2 

640 

2,554 

1 

2,466 

145 

6,166 

1,373 

7 

1,267 

64 

2,711 

8,772 

104 

5,462 

185 

14,543 

186,605 

8,808 

191,912 

6,092 

388,417 
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TABLB  IV. 

.  *i/w.  ?te  M«kr  o/  30-/ra»o  pfaoef  ooined  in  .FVuiuw _/Vm»  1*03  to 
fjfc»  mm/NT  of  piece*  of  that  denomination  found  in  the  19,511  oflcxx  of 
Htu  iuimi**tratiem  of  Rrance,  August  14,  1«7&. 


•s. 


1     *•     -  I 


3TZ 

J.  ,. 
I.   tlk 


»     4..  ^ 
I     H 

1  «.n 
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«  \? 
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3.-* 

**- 

*77 

t.  *" 
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I  17 

t  IT 

L3 


v>^^<     » *■* 


..    -■**  *# 


**.«» 


«r*Uv- 


BltNlght  OT6T . 

1842 

1843 , 

1844 

1*45 

1846 
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1N')0 
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1*32 
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A*7\^J.  **••■•  *  •  •  •  •  ■ 
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1*.TT... .......... 

i<v* 
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s 
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Total. 


1, 

1, 

3, 

12, 

15, 
23, 

18, 
18. 
10. 
18. 
28, 

15, 
4. 

7. 

7, 
10. 

8, 
13. 

7, 
M, 
11, 

2. 

2, 


778, 
•2, 
141, 
137, 
5. 
104, 
385, 

9*4. 
355, 
963, 
585, 
094, 
048, 
485, 
399, 
745, 
193, 
877, 

100, 

940, 
030, 
732, 
672, 
382, 
039, 
970, 
439, 

110. 

362, 
717, 
508, 


113 
957 
321 

301 
887 
478 
594 
214 
065 
201 
957 
783 


214 
035 
075 
035 
233 
433 


097 
858 
178 
514 
127 
847 
440 
494 


1,215, 
11,745, 

8,824, 
12,759, 

7.090, 


600 
658 
057 
068 


355,294,106 


|£i| 

JFounA  fai  a  2L  2 
the  hire*-  *  s  5  *» 


34.468 

149 

139 

803 

109 

116 

449 

3,722 

3.175 

6,791 

19,280 

18.280 

11,175 

38.860 

31,465 

38,938 

35,007 

31, 531 

45,353 

27,775 

7,051 

14,957 

16,719 

18,139 

16.794 

22,163 

18,062 

26,1*7 

19,631 

5,240 

1,551 


L49 

m 

LU 
LU 
l.< 

XM 
L 
1 
» 

e 
1 

L 

1 

1. 

1 

1 

1 

1 


54 

3 

»* 
i  A 

71 
'4 

r 
73 
74 
74 

LIS 
2.17 
L74 
277 
L54 
t42 
LhS 
L75 
LB 


5,049 
21,832 
20,242 
20,618 


(3 
•  43 
2  47 
1» 
2M 


571,945  1 

971 


572,916 
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Tabus  V. 

Table  *howtng  by  their  date*  the  number  of  French  Gold  10-franc  piece*  coined  in  Fran** 
(1850  to  1889)  and  that  of  the  piece*  of  the  same  denomination  found  in  the  19,511  office* 
o/aomnmi  of  the  financial  administration  of  France,  August  14, 1878. 


IBM. 
UK. 
use. 

1K7. 


use. 


Coined  eech 


dfriodowBr. 


002,061 
1,800,  624 
1, 3M.6I7 


Found  In 
the  lnves- 


3,899,892 

6,149,685 
10, 777, 734 
14,498,186 

8,211,046 
13,825,889 

8,075,556 


08,046,010 


2,361 

9,751 

768 


1,858 
16,495 
28,906 
43,392 
27,940 
42,478 
27,763 


201,712 


Somber  of  pi 


Coined  each 


Found  in 
the  Inves- 
tigation. 


68,645,019 

1,029,214 
4,712,118 

4,261,637 
4,788,520 

8,249,295 

6,495,917 

8, 550, 274 

4,582,811 

109,851 


101,864,106 


201,712 

1,295 
17,843 
16,814 
20,706 
12,893 
21,808 
13,215 
15,672 

1,381 


821,749 
2,964* 


824,718 
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Table  VL 


Table  showing t  by  date*,  the  number  of  $Uver  5-frano  piece*  coined  in  Frame*  from  fk* 
IV  to  1878,  inclusive,  and  the  number  of  niece*  of  the  same  denomination  found  km 
19,511  office*  of  account  of  the  financial  administration,  the  14  August,  1878. 


the 


Dot*. 


Tear*  IV  and  V 

Yew  VI 

Year  VII 

YearVm.... 

Year  IX 

YearX 


1608. 
1604. 
1805. 
1806. 
1807. 
1808. 
1809. 
1810. 
1811. 
1813. 
1813. 
1814. 
1615. 
1816. 
1817. 
1818. 
1610. 
1820. 
1821. 
2822. 
1823. 
1824. 
1825. 
1826. 
1627. 
1828. 
1820. 
1830. 
1831. 
1832. 
1833. 
1834. 
1835. 
1836. 
1837. 
1838. 


Number  of  pieces 


8,279,877 

2,383,460 

3,795,941 

2,770,446 

768,319 

968,657 

2,285,851 

4,565,400 

8,460,663 

7,836,898 

4,483,649 

804,423 

'9,382,286 

7,985,445 

10,344,480 

48,947,496 

81,045,618 

26,002,858 

12, 157, 707 

7,532,048 

6, 630,  0C9 

7, 008, 058 

2,419,039 

4, 188,  801 

8,612,292 

13,355,182 

19,688,279 

16,068,150 

22,314,567 

14, 573, 894 

17,746,462 

29, 916,  081 

81,426,133 

19, 929. 090 

23,739,223 

40,658,470 

26, 801, 063 

80,  88S.119 

42,306,804 

19, 102, 221 

8,303,765 

21,640,508 

17,248,016 


927 
648 
772 
817 
647 
442 


1,013 

L176 

062 

684 

1,128 

2,179 

1,877 

2,120 

8,556 

5,909 

*.541 

2,487 

1,588 

1,469 

1,495 

560 

837 

871 

2,584 

8,621 

3,165 

6,867 

2,170 

6,707 

10,741 

1L117 

7,480 

15, 019 

42,142 

26,233 

33,204 

42,656 

18,102 

9,478 

22,107 

18,606 


0.11 

0.27 

a  20 

0.29 

0.84 

0.45 

0.29 

0.22 

0.18 

a  06 

0.15 

1.40 

0.23 

0.23 

0.20 

0.17 

0.19 

a  17 

0.20 

0.21 

0.21 

0.21 

0.23 

0.20 

0.24 

0.19 

0.18 

0.19 

0.26 

0.14 

0.37 

0.35 

0.35 

0.37 

0.63 

L03 

0.97 

1.07 

L01 

0.94 

1.14 

L01 

1.07 


1839.. 
1840.. 
1841.. 
1842.- 
1843.- 
1844.. 
1845.. 
1846.. 
1847.. 
1848.. 
1849.. 
1850.. 
1851.. 
1852.. 
1853.. 
1854.. 
1855.. 
1856.. 
1857.. 
1858.. 
1859.. 
I860.. 
1601.. 
1862.. 
1663.. 
1864.. 
1865.. 
1866.. 
1867.. 
1868.. 
1669.. 
1670.. 
1871.. 
1672.. 
1873.. 
1674.. 
1875.. 
1876.. 
1877*. 
1878.. 


Total 


Number  ox 


14,307,757 
12,261,177 
14,669,936 
18,175,982 
14,371,790 
18,395,112 
16,780,668 

8,442,203 
14,322,006 
28,810,589 
40,766,309 
16,120,078 
1X499,290 
18,990.200 

8,891,632 
10,615 

4,861,173 

9,155,481 

93,406 

26,790 

8,365 


22,098 
21,129 
21,687 
32,168 
97,134 
87,893 

10,610,312 
18,724,110 
1L  652, 857 
10,729,670 

942,181 
77,838 
80,929,809 
11,999,202 
15,000,000 
10,532,263 
8,202,857 

868,130 


14,643 

12,928 
16,797 
12,812 
14,057 
18,384 
15.069 

9,847 
14,133 
23,264 
33,155 
13,886 
11,848 
13,902 

1,260 
902 

3,723 

6,435 

1,099 
1,461 


1,648 


798 


783 

1369 

S3, 399 

65,537 

83,128 

34,186 

4,115 

2,387 

81,544 

27,603 

18,692 

12,807 

6,287 

566 


1,012,120,094!,    824,989 


2.69 
1.05 
1,67 
0.67 
O  94 
6X66 

cm 

1-10 
ft.  96 
6.6T 

CM 

0Lt» 

LiC 

ClN 

9.32 

84.02 

0.7C 

0.36 

14.13 

4LOS 

420.20 


74.57 
43.76 
34.73 

18.62 
8KB 

86.12 
3.09 
197 
2.M 
3.13 
4,36 

36.66 
1.03 

%m 

1.24 

L21 
1.66 


*  The  coinage  of  5-franc  pieces  in  1877  and  1878  belongs  to  engagements  entered  into  prior  to  the  tar 
of  August  6, 1876.    They  are  a  part  of  the  quota  allowed  by  the  supplementary  treaties  of  the  Cnkav 

tl  am  Indebted  for  the  correction  here  made  of  the  erroneous  addition  m  toe  French  text  to  Mr. 
Charles  &  Hill,  editor  of  the  American  Statistical  Beriew.— H. 


EXHIBIT    J3« 


INVESTIGATION  INTO  THE  MONETARY  CIRCULATION 

IN  BELGIUM. 


The  investigation  was  made  by  the  National  Bank  upon  the  basis  of  its  receipts  of 
September  26, 1878,  in  all  its  agencies  and  in  the  State  Treasury  (Caisse  de  VEtat)  at 
Brussels,  and  by  the  Ministry  of  Finances  npon  the  basis  of  its  receipts  of  October  3, 
1878,  in  the  offices  of  account  in  all  branches  of  the  public  service. 
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n. — Fkoportion  of  Belgian  ass  Frkscb  Coras  according  t 

O   TH1IIR  DATE, 
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exhibit  o. 

Document  Presented  bt  Count  Busconl* 

adedb288  of  the  society  of  the  netherlands  fob  the  promotion  of  industry. 

2b  kit  Majt**9  tU  King: 

8irx?  The  Society  of  the  Netherlands  for  the  Promotion  of  Industry,  assembled  in   • 
General  Convention  at  Deventer,  has  been  seriously  impressed  with  the  danger  which 
threatens  the  monetary  circulation,  not  only  of  the  Netherlands  and  their  colonies, 
but  of  all  civilized  countries,  by  the  great  and  ever  increasing  depreciation  of  Silver. 

Industry,  of  which  our  society  is  the  organ,  has  the  deepest  interest  in  seeing  a>good 
monetary  system  established.  The  general  assembly  of  our  society  has  accordingly 
invited  its  Directors  to  submit  the  following  considerations  to  the  enlightened  wisdom 
of  its  August  Protector. 

In  1847  our  country  enjoyed  the  good  fortune  to  have  bestowed  on  it  a  good  monetary 
system,  which  introduced  the  Single  Standard  of  Silver.  This  law  was  not  the  result 
of  purely  speculative  theories,  nor  of  an  exaggerated  fear  of  the  future  depreciation 
of  Gold,  as  has  been  often,  though  erroneously,  stated  ;  for  the  Gold  deposits  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Australia  were  not  yet  known  in  1847.  That  law  was  the  expression  of  all 
that  experience  had  taught  us  during  the  preceding  thirty  years;  and  for  twenty-five 
years  the  Netherlands  have  been  entirely  satisfied  with  it.  We  have  now  to  deplore 
that  the  legislative  measures  of  a  great  neighboring  nation  and  the  consequences  which 
they  have  entailed  on  other  nations  are  forcing  our  country  to  change  its  monetary 
legislation. 

We,  however,  fully  share  the  opinion  of  Your  Majesty's  government  that,  under 
existing  circumstances,  the  Netherlands  ought  to  abandon  the  Silver  Standard.  We 
have  witnessed  with  regret  the  failure  of  former  legislative  propositions  looking  to 
that  end,  and  have  seen  with  satisfaction  the  adoption  of  the  law  of  June  6,  1875,  by 
virtue  of  which  a  Gold  Coinage  has  been  adopted  side  by  side  with  our  Coins  of  Silver, 
and  that  the  interdict  against  coining  Silver,  except  for  account  of  the  State,  which 
had  been  decreed  at  an  earlier  date,  is  still  maintained. 

We,  moreover,  share  the  opinion  of  the  government,  that  under  existing  circum- 
stances the  Netherlands  have  no  other  alternative  than  to  adopt  the  Gold  Standard. 

There  is,  nevertheless,  another  state  of  things  which  seems  to  us  much  more  desir- 
able, but  which  does  not  depend  exclusively  upon  the  action  of  this  country.  We 
mean  an  understanding,  as  far  as  possible  to  be  arrived  at,  between  civilized  nations, 
lor  the  adoption  of  the  Double  Standard,  with  a  uniform  proportion  to  represent  the 
intrinsic  value  of  Gold  and  Silver  Coins.  For  that  proportion  the  ratio  of  fifteen  and  ' 
a  half  to  one,  commends  itself  in  many  ways.  To  the  universal  adoption  of  that 
system  we  look  for  the  most  effectual  means  of  checking  the  continued  depreciation 
of  Silver.  If  the  majority  of  influential  States  were  to  adopt  it,  we  are  persuaded 
that  the  value  of  Silver  would  rise  again,  after  a  certain  interval,  to  its  old  level. 

^ — ^-^ — ' —  -     —  -  ...  -  .  _ — — _ _ 

•Note  to  the  English  Journal. — The  translation  of  this  document  communicated 
to  the  Bankers'  Magazine  (New  York)  for  February,  1878,  by  Hon.  George  Walker, 
•f  New  York,  is,  with  his  permission,  here  reproduced. 
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The  present  depreciation  of  Silver  has,  no  doubt,  been  brought  about  by  various 
causes.  British  India,  towards  which  for  a  long  time  past  there  has  flowed  a 
tide  of  Silver,  is,  at  the  present  time,  absorbing  only  a  small  quantity  of  that 
The  Empire  of  Germany  has  also  in  store  a  very  large  quantity  of  demonetized  Silver ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  prudent  manner  in  which  it  is  disposing  of  it,  the  certainty 
that  this  Silver  must,  sooner  or  later,  come  upon  the  market,  depresses  the  price  of 
8ilver  bullion.  The  production  of  the  Silver  mines  of  North  America  has  been  largely 
developed  in  the  last  few  years,  while  that  of  Gold  is  more  or  less  stationary.  All 
these  causes  combined  could  not  fail  to  exercise  a  very  powerful  influence  on  the  value 
of  Silver.  The  first  two  are,  perhaps,  temporary ;  the  third  seems  of  a  more  permanent 
nature:  there  is,  however,  a  fourth  cause  which  is  likely  to  exert  a  prolonged  and 
depressing  influence  on  the  value  of  Silver,  if  steps  are  not  taken  to  remove  it. 

We  refer  to  the  various  changes  which  have  been  made,  or  which  are  in  prepara- 
tion, In  the  monetary  legislation  of  different  countries.  No  sooner  had  Germany 
adopted  the  Gold  Standard,  than  the  Scandinavian  States  hastened  to  follow  its 
example;  the  Netherlands  have  entered  upon  the  same  road,  and  the  Latin  Union  m 
ml uo lug  iu  an  energetic  manner  the  fabrication  of  8ilver  Money.  Under  the  inflnenno 
of  all  these  legislative  measures,  we  should  have  expected  to  see  Silver  fall  iu  price* 
but  the  reality  has  gone  far  beyond  what  was  anticipated. 

llnriug  the  thirty  years  which  preceded  the  great  development  of  Gold  production 
In  (''tillfornia  and  Australia  the  average  annual  price  of  standard  Silver  in  the  London 
luarkot  fluctuated  only  between  59}  to  59f  pence  per  ounce.  It  would  have  been  in  the 
natural  order  of  things  that  the  discovery  of  those  vast  deposits  of  Gold  would  cause 
I  he  price  of  that  metal  to  decline,  or,  in  other  words,  would  have  raised  the  price  of 
HI  Ivor  in  a  degree  altogether  exceptional.  This  result  was  rendered  the  more  prob- 
able by  the  fact  that  the  immense  quantity  of  Gold  produced  by  California  and 
Aunt  wlla  was  added  to  a  relatively  small  quantity  of  that  metal  previously  distributed 
among  the  nations  of  the  globe.  For  this  reason,  we  might  have  expected  that  the 
Immense  and  rapid  increase  of  Gold  production  would  have  caused  a  depreciation 
In  It*  price,  far  more  Important  than  could  have  been  visited  on  8ilver  by  the  develop* 
ti tot 1 1  of  (he  new  North  American  mines,  since  the  increased  volume  of  Silver  U  sub- 
*t  tint  tally  lost  In  the  immense  stock  of  that  metal  already  existing,  a  stock  which  was 
(wttnmtml,  lu  l&tA,  to  be  from  forty  to  fifty  times  greater  than  that  of  Gold. 

Nevertheless  what  did  we  see?  In  the  period  of  five  years,  from  1852  to  185$;  being 
t  hat  of  t  he  greatest  Gold  production,  Gold  of  the  value  of  about  2,000  millions  of  florins 
( •770,000,000]  was  produced,  against  a  production  of  8ilver  of  the  value  of  about  585 
mt  1 1  tons  [  tyt  W,  l&VHK)].  The  total  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  extracted  from  the 
itituc«  *  it*  composed  of  70.2  per  cent,  of  Gold  to  20.8  per  cent,  of  8ilver.  Nevertheless 
I  he  |»i  tee  of  Silver  did  not  advance  above  an  average  of  drty-one  and  a  half  pence.  It  •*- 
him*!  m  mwtfjp  it/  eUtj^hpo  pence  in  1859,  which  woe  not,  however,  the  year  of  ike  prwifast 

lii  ttu«  period  of  five  years,  from  1871  to  1875,  during  which  the  mines  of  North 
Attn  i  Ira  made  the  moat  rapid  advance,  the  total  production  of  8ilver  throughout  the 
hoi  tit  U  minualed  at  a  value  of  090  millions  of  florins  [1358,000,000]. 

|m  this  wuim  period  the  production  of  Gold  reached  a  figure  of  1,600  millions  of 
Jti.i  in«  |  s;ifO,000,000  ],  Thus  the  total  production  of  the  precious  metals  was  composed 
nl  til  i  |mh  unit.  of  Oold,  ami  of  38. 3  per  cent,  of  Silver. 

1 1  U,  Iheiehue,  apparent  that  the  quantity  of  Silver  injected  into  the  circulation  la 
Mo  ti.»t«Ht  lu  a  much  smaller  proportion  than  was  that  of  Gold  at  the  earlier  period. 
ti.l  ttii>  fuel  remain*  that  Silver  gradually  declined  to  57|  pence,  preparatory  to  a 
suiMmi  tlion,  a!  the  Iteglntuug  of  this  month  (July,  1876),  to  the  unprecedented  prk» 

t«l  ii  (mm**. 

I  he  muse  whloh  prevented  Gold  from  undergoing  the  depreciation  anticipated  is 
*  i.l!  umhusliNid,  Almost  all  the  Gold  of  California  and  Australia,  as  soon  as  it  arrived 
to  bumpe,  went  Into  the  French  Mint,  and  was  thence  issued  in  coined  Money  to  the 
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a\xoount  of  nearly  6  milliards  of  francs  [$1,200,000,000].  It  has  been  well  said  that  the 
monetary  system  of  France  served  as  a  parachute  to  the  fall  of  Gold*  Now,  in  the 
case  of  silver,  exactly  the  opposite  has  happened.  At  the  very  juncture  when  Asia  is 
avbeorbing  less  Silver  than  formerly,  and  when  the  production  of  the  Silver  mines  of 
Xorth  America  is  increasing,  the  larger  number  of  mints  axe  closing  their  doors  to 
Silver,  or  admitting  it  in  very  limited  quantities. 

The  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  monetary  legislation  of  several  countries 
»ppear  to  us  to  be  the  principal  cause  of  the  depreciation  of  Silver,  and  a  cause  which 
ia  of  a  permanent  character.  But  now  that  the  cause  of  the  evil  is  ascertained  the 
remedy  seems  to  us  not  difficult  to  discover. 

If  mil  civilized  countries  were  to  reopen  their  mints  to  Silver  the  same  result  would 
follow  which  formerly  attended  the  increased  production  of  Gold,  and  the  value  of 
Silver  would  resume  an  upward  direction. 

Of  course  no  isolated  country  would  willingly  take  the  risk  of  seeing  its  Money  of 
higher  value  exported  and  replaced  by  other  Money  more  or  less  depreciated. 

But  this  danger  would  disappear  from  the  moment  that  all  countries,  or  even  the 
majority  of  countries,  should  agree  to  adopt  the  Double  Standard  with  a  uniform  rela- 
tion  between  Gold  and  Silver;  that  of  fifteen  and  a  half  to  one  being,  in  our  opinion, 
the  most  easily  attainable. 

Many  distinguished  economists,  among  whom  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  Wolowsld, 
Courcelle-Seneuil,  E.  de  Laveleye,  Seyd,  Cernusohi,  and  W.  0.  Mees,  have  maintained 
the  position  that  if  all  civilized  nations  were  to  adopt  the  Double  Standard,  with 
a  uniform  proportion,  a  stability  in  the  respective  valnes  of  the  two  metals  would  be 
created,  such  as  could  not  be  attained  in  any  other  way. 

While  entertaining  a  very  high  respect  for  the  opinion  of  the  eminent  authors  who 
combat  this  position,  we  must,  nevertheless,  avow  our  belief  that  under  existing  circumstances 
the  general  adoption  of  ike  Double  Standard,  with  the  proportion  of  fifteen  and  a  half  to  one, 
would  be  the  best,  and  perhaps  the  only  method  of  preventing  the  disturbance  which  now 
threatens  aU  monetary  transactions,  a  disturbance  the  disastrous  consequences  of  which  are, 

If  a  uniform  legal  proportion  between  the  valne  of  Gold  and  Silver  were  to  be  very 
generally  adopted,  it  1b  evident  that  the  expulsion  of  one  of  the  metals,  which,  from 
accidental  causes,  might  have  acquired  a  higher  value,  and  the  admission  of  the  other, 
which  was  relatively  more  or  less  depreciated  in  one  of  the  countries  of  the  large 
domain  occupied  by  the  Double  Standard,  would  lead  to  a  greater  supply  of  the  first 
metal  and  a  greater  demand  for  the  second  in  other  countries.  In  this  way  the  degree 
of  fluctuations  between  the  two  metals,  by  extending  it  over  a  larger  surface,  would 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  We  should  enjoy,  on  a  vast  scale,  the  compensatory  action 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  Double  Standard  system. 

Such  is  the  result  which  might  be  anticipated  from  a  general  agreement  between  a 
great  majority  of  civilized  countries  to  adopt  the  Double  Standard,  with  a  uniform 
proportion  between  Gold  and  Silver. 

The  ratio  of  value  between  Gold  and  Silver  would  thus  attain  a  degree  of  stability 
which,  if  not  absolute,  would  certainly  be  very  great.         v 

The  fluctuations  in  the  power  of  acquisition,  depending  on  variations  in  the  com- 
parative value  of  the  two  metals,  would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Provision  would  be  made  beforehand  against  disturbances  which  will  be  inevitable, 
as  long  as  important  countries  which  adopt  the  Gold  Standard  continue  to  pour  upon 
the  market  great  quantities  of  their  demonetized  Silver. 

A  signal  service  would  be  rendered  to  the  commerce  between  Europe  and  the  coun- 
tries of  Asia,  which  always  require  great  quantities  of  Silver  for  their  national  circula- 
tion, by  giving  a  less  fluctuating  value  to  one  of  the  principal  elements  which  serve 
as  the  bases  for  exchange. 

finally,  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  in  countries  in  which  ▲  legal* 
Tksdkr  Paper  circulation  still  prevails,  would  be  rendered  easier. 
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b  view  of  all  the  advantages  winch  we  have  here  enwantnAei,  aavnnlagta  which 
is  saw  jndgsnent  an  far  from  being  imaginary,  would  it 
at  aa  early  day,  net  a  diplouiatic  Congress,  but  an 

t»  winch  all  government*  might  sand  men  apecially  qiialined  nnr  ta*  aervice,  and 
in    I  with  thai  subject  f 

To  such  a  conference,  the  two  following  question*  might  be  sahsnitted: 

J*  at,  or  aof,  eveaaftl*  Oai  y  alt  rieJUssi  nmUmm  wereio  odopi  *e  Dombie  S**dmrd\wilk 

of /iftem  mmd  m  holf  f»  one»*f  ia* tairtaak aalat o/  Goaf aW Stfcar 
r#  o  steMtsy  as  tbe  relative  aaiat  •/  ia*  law  m*tait  weals'  be  tkm  obtoiaod 
«  loa/  paries'  o/  feme ,  wale*,  if  not  absolute,  would  wrraiafj  be  wry  jrasf  ;  and  Iboi 
iae  eaalZeawM  fat  laoi  wolmo  maU  at  esnr  *—  ~n  Maionl  «■£*  faast  naki  aaee  lahea  nlac* 
daoaay  lac  ojwoj  */  tbepremmi  omim% 

if  ihm queoliom  sAoald  be  decided  in  the  ofirmahve,  was*  unmans  alosld  be  oabaMlloi  to 
aV  wowwl  pertrnnmH,  la  order  to  oemrt  ttw  deabwil*  nwybtmifr. 

Without  anticipating  the  answer  which  competent  judges  night  giro  to  these  que*~ 
tson*,  w*  venture  to  express  the  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  desirable  toagitatrtat  the 
asase  tbna,  the  question  ot  the  unification  of  Coinage.  Every  country  hold*,  with  a 
certain  tenacity,  to  ita  national  Money,  around  which  its  historical  tradition*  cluster ; 
and  the  attempt  to  combine  on  a  new  international  monetary  unit  would  meet  with 
a  formidable  opposition  in  nearly  all  countries  against  any  unification  of  Moneys, 

The  several  countries  should  simply  engage  that  if  they  have  the  Single  Gold 
fttandard  they  will  add  to  it  legal  Coins  of  Silver;  if  they  have  the  Silver  StaAdard, 
that  they  will  add  to  it  legal  Coins  of  Gold,  with  a  uniform  proportion  of  l&i  to  1. 
Omutmm  having  the  Double  Standard,  bnt  a  different  proportion  than  that  of  I5j  to 
lf  would  be  required  to  conform  to  that  proportion.  In  all  countries  of  the  new  mone- 
tary anion  all  debts  should  be  payable  indifferently  in  Money  of  one  ox  the  other 
ajsetal;  individual*  should  have  the  right  to  have  bullion  of  either  metal  converted 
into  Legal«Tender  Coins,  according  to  the  statutory  conditions  prevailing  in  each 


The  Moivtary  Conference  might  perhaps  take  into  consideration  the  following  ques- 
tion: Would  it  be  possible,  without  detriment  to  the  great  object  in  view,  and  to  the 
principle  enunciated,  to  admit  a  certain  tolerance  in  the  proportion  of  V>\  to  L,  in  the 
ram-  way  that  a  certain  limited  tolerance  is  admitted  in  the  weight  and  fineness  «*f 
Coin*  f  Such  a  tolerance  would  probably  render  the  adhesion  of  certain  countries  to 
the  plan  less  difficult.  This  is,  however,  a  secondary  question  to  which  we  call  atten- 
tion only  subsidiarily. 

Oth*r  questions  might  be  treated  by  tbe  Monetary  Conference,  as,  for  example,  what 
would  be  tbe  future  of  Silver  from  the  time  that  all  the  great  nations  should  adopt 
the  Gold  Standard?  If  all,  on  the  contrary,  were  to  unite  on  the  Double  Standard, 
would  it  be  desirable  to  take  international  measures  in  respect  to  the  expense  of  Corn- 
age,  to  the  counterfeiting  of  the  Moneys  of  one  country  by  the  subjects  of  another, 
sVc.f 

The  Monetary  Conference  having  no  other  mission  than  to  enlighten  the  Govern- 
ment* participating  in  it  (the  latter  reserving  to  themselves  entire  liberty  of  action), 
eoaid  proceed  with  a  certain  degree  of  freedom,  could  throw  light  on  different  point* 
of  lnter«jst  which  the  question  involves,  and  could  prepare  the  way,  in  some  measure, 
for  a  diplomatic  Congress,  before  which  the  questions  to  be  settled  would  necessarily 
be  move  clearly  denned  and  limited. 

The  government  which  shall  gain  the  adhesion  of  other  governments  to  the  plan  of 
aeuvoklag  an  International  Monetary  Conference  will,  in  our  opinion,  render  an  emi- 
nent service,  not  only  to  it*  own  citizens,  but  to  all  the  countries  of  the  world. 

According  to  a  communication  made  by  the  Minister  of  Finance,  in  the  month  of 
May,  1H70*,  it  appears  that  the  government  of  Tour  Majesty  has  considered  the  plan  of 
an  international  agreement,  looking  to  the  general  adoption  of  the  Double  Standard, 
but  has  decided  that  all  attempts  in  that  direction  would  be  without  avail.    Since 
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that  time,  however,  the  depreciation  of  Silver  has  gone  so  muoh  further  than  before, 
that  a  new  attempt  would,  perhaps,  meet  with  a  more  favorable  reception. 

We,  nevertheless,  admit  the  possibility  that  every  effort  for  a  general  understand- 
ing may  foil,  and  that  it  may,  therefore,  become  necessary  to  give  up  all  hope  of  see- 
ing the  Double  Standard,  with  a  uniform  proportion  between  the  intrinsic  value  of 
Gold  and  Silver  Money,  generally  adopted.  If  such  should  prove  to  be  the  case,  the 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industry,  without  entering  into  details,  ventures-  to  ex- 
pitas  the  opinion  that  it  would  be 'then  desirable  to  put  an  end  to  the  present  transi- 
tional state  of  our  monetary  system,  and  to  adopt  definitively  the  Gold  Standard. 

As  to  the  monetary  system  of  our  colonies  in  India,  our  Society  takes  the  liberty  of 
string  that  this  question  demands  a  prompt  solution,  both  in  the  interest  of  the  cir- 
culating medium  of  the  colonies  and  in  that  of  the  mother  country.  We  consider  this 
matter  too  urgent  to  await  the  issue  of  international  negotiations,  and  that  it  is  desir- 
able that  a  provisional  law  of  the  ohaxacter  of  that  of  June  6, 1875,  should,  without 
delay,  be  made  the  order  of  the  day. 

We  share  the  opinion  of  those  who  recommend  the  following  measures  for  protecting 
the  Dutch  Indian  Colonies  against  such  injury  as  British  India  is  at  the  present  mo* 
ment  sustaining  from  the  extraordinary  fall  of  Silver,  namely,  the  admission  of  out 
ten-florin  piece  into  the  circulation  of  the  Colonies,  the  export  of  Gold  pieces  by  the 
Government  to  India  as  rapidly  as  the  necessity  for  them  is  experienced ;  the -issue  of 
bills  of  exchange  by  the  Government  to  counteract  a  possible  rise  in  the  exchange,  an 
authorisation  to  the  Governor-General  to  sell  limited  amounts  of  Silver  pieces  as  Your 
Majesty  may  direct,  after  having  withdrawn  them  from  circulation  and  placed  them 
beyond  the  possibility  of  reissue. 

These  measures  would  have  the  advantage  of  being  provisional  merely,  and  of  leav- 
ing the  question  open  for  future  decision  whether  to  adopt  at  a  later  period  the  Single 
Gold  Standard  or  the  Double  Standard  for  the  Colonies.  But  if  we  would  protect  our 
Indian  possessions  against  great  disturbances,  it  is  important  that  the  provisional  law 
touching  the  monetary  system  of  these  Colonies  be  brought  under  discussion  without 
delay. 

We  pray  Tour  Majesty  to  pardon  us  if  the  gravity  of  the  subject  has  caused  us  to 
overstep  the  ordinary  limits  of  an  address.  The  interests  of  commerce  and  of  industry 
have  always  secured  the  most  lively  sympathy  from  Tour  Majesty.  They  are  more 
intimately  allied  to  a  good  monetary  system  than  is  generally  supposed. 

We  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  the  moat  profound  respect,  Sire,  Your  Majesty's  very 
faithful  and  humble  servants. 

The  Directors  or  the  Society  of  the  Netherlands  fob  the  Promotion  of 
Ikdcstbt, 

VROLIK,  Preeident 

F.  W.  VAN  EEDEN,  Secretary. 

Haaklfm,  July,  1876. 
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TTiTHlBIT  T3. 

OS  IBB  JSOCTTAST  LKGI8LATIOX  AND  ON  THE  FABRICATION  OF  MONXY  IN 

SWISS  OONYXDBRATION  8XNGB  1890. 

L 

LEGISLATION. 

e*t  A*  CwawsJawtM*  of  1848,  the  prerogative  of  Coinage  appertained  to  the  Cas- 
ta*** as»a  Nsnfaed  from  this  a  very  imperfectly  defined  system,  whieh  wa 
_^  «*d  x*  t*j»  majority  of  the  Cantons  with  the  old  Swim  franc    This  unit  had 

.«..    ,r  * vc^JWt*  th*  same  value,  but  represented  on  the  average  1  fr.  40  cent,  of  French 
^t***  •  apart  ONsn  a  very  great  variety  of  Indigenous  Coin,  old  and  new,  quite  nv 
a  n^  *v«*  v»t  tKH*»-  of  ^aaatiry  to  keep  np  the  circulation  of  the  country,  the  latter 
^^  .  aivd>  cvtniKMnU  ef  Skiver  Money  of  Austria,  South  Germany,  and  France. 
~~  x  *vo  <**»**  *w  ^T  the  7th  of  May,  1850,  put  an  end  to  this  state  of  things,  as  motley 
f.  ^**  ^KXHtxvotvttt.    It  introduced  as  unit  the  French  franc  in  Silver,  gave  legal 
4  ««<«•<»  »**tN  *>  $*N«r  Colas  coined  conformably  with  the  Law  of  Germinal,  year 
'    t     Oft*****  *°*  wtth«tocawal  of  all  the  old  8wias  Coins,  and  excluded  Austrian  and 

t  ^  ^  v^vw**  *»*&Mi*hed  and  consolidated  with  equal  rapidity  and  ease,  was  dis- 

44  ^^^;  s>  *h*v  vxH^i^ui^  increasing  invasion  of  Gold,  which  in  a  few  years,  uotwith- 

.^.    .<*    ^  V  uvr  of  th*  law,  displaced  the  metal  which  had  been  deemed  the  basis 

"*"*       rw  -v*  •««  o*u  uitMum,  and  caused  not  only  the  five-franc  dollars  to  disappear,  but 

v  *^^  «  i    *V  »*•* »  k»»a!  Siher  Coins  which  were  not  worn  or  clipped. 

V  ***'  *  **  ^  '  **°  ****  <*»»»•*>' .  l^Wf  then  intervened  to  give  Legal  Tender  to  the  Gold 

.  x- *  ~*  v  °*i4v**  '•vutciriiMkMy  to  the  French  system,  and  decreed  the  withdrawal  of  the  old 

v,XV4  ".tvc*  ui  *  tt<uH*i  1  franc,  and  50  centimes,  coined  at  the  standard  of  AAA  ?  ra- 

i4A    ^  u*  s>  u«h  uoii*l  pieces  of  a  new  kind,  coined  at  a  fineness  of  Aftfc. 

* «%.  'v  ,h^  v  k\wt>^u>  tug  this  law,  signed  by  the  committee  of  the  National  Conn* 

i    xv  *«*'  v**  "JmIhhkxI  k\\  of  these  measures,  showed  explicitly,  with  full  explanation, 

:%  ••  ■ Sl*  x'>4  o:iv  vk>«d  $t.4aUnrd  was  the  idea  and  consequence  of  these  changes. 

i%i   »  \n\  ^.i  «*u»d,  >Mth  Belgium,  France,  and  Italy,  signed  the  Treaty  of  23d 

^v(„.\».  *  h«*  h  ^««\\>  bivth  to  the  monetary  union  called  Latin,  and  drawing  closer 

i%,  >    ^  *  *  *1'1  K^**U  tHa*wu  the  lour  8tates,  gave  rise  after  the  depreciation  of  Strver 

wo  %  •»  •  •»*  va  ^»**i*»vucoa  uf  which  the  first  result  was  the  limitation  of  the  Coinage 

vi   %  a.»u«  vU^Uus  aud  the  last,  the  entire  suspension  of  the  Coinage  of  these  pieces. 

n. 

(UK  COINAGE  OF  SWITZERLAND  8TNCE  1850. 

v     »*;*»*»J  sVOser  iWa*»  900  /as,  ss  As  yssrs  1860-1851-1858  {Lam  •/ 1860). 

\t*  ttt*"^  pUvtfa     ..  ,„,„,„,,,«••«••••••••••••••..•••••••••••.•««••    £  6,000,000 

\u  \  tu^^  n»vewi         ...,..,««« 6,760,000 

Vu  m^v***4"*  W^^a-  »"*•  «««..%•%•«. 8,350,000 

13,000,000 

yn  t*i«  i»»u*  *u*  beau  tasked  and  the  fractional  Coins  of  the  fineness  of  900  are  no 

^V4  V«**l   *>»** 
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IL— latust  of  Fractional  Coin*  of  ike  Finmess  of  800,  years  1860-1863  (Law  of  I860). 


pieces £7,000,000 

1-francpiecee 3,500,000 

10,500,000 

These  Coins  have  likewise  been  retired  in  conformity  with  the  obligation  imposed 
upon  Switzerland  by  the  Treaty  of  1865,  and  are  no  longer  Legal  Tender. 

The  time  of  redemption,  after  various  adjournments,  expired  June  30, 1878  >  up  to 
which  time  7,922,100  francs  had  been  presented  for  redemption* 

m.— Jstuet  of  fractional  Coins  of  the&nmeuof  835  (Treaty  of  1865). 

1875.  1876. 

ft-ftmno  pieces 982,250  £2,500,000 

1 -franc  pieces 1,035,500  3,020,000 

60-oentimo  pieces 1,000,000  2,012,000 

Total  (including  former  issues),  £  11, 032, 000. 

IV.—DoUan  of  Fhe  France 

1858 £500,000 

1873 10,000 

1875 7,978,250 

Total 8,488,250 

Switzerland,  since  the  law  of  1800,  which  gave  Legal  Tender  to  Gold  and  placed, 
it  in  the  first  rank  in  the  circulation,  has  never  struck  Gold  Coins ;  her  citizens  pre- 
ferring, in  spite  of  a  special  law  on  the  Coinage  of  Gold  Coins,  (December  22, 1870); 
to  make  use  of  the  monetary  establishments  of  Paris  and  Brussels,  which  are,  better* 
geographically  than  the  Mint  at  Berne. 
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!B;X,HUi*i.T  33. 


DOCUMENTS  BEXATING  TO  THE  COINAGE  IN  THE  SCANDINAVIAN  COUNTRIES  IN 
Or  THE  TREATIES  OF  18TH  OCTOBER,  1879,  AMD  27TH  MAT,  1873,  AMD 
THUS  FIDUCIARY  CIJKCULATIOK. 


RKLATWO  TO 


(100  ftwnoj  =»  72  kroner  (crowns).] 
1.— i^aorfcatfon  at  tfc  lft*t  i»  Copenhagen,  to  the  Ut  of  July,  1878. 


Designation  of  the  Coins. 


Gold .20  kr 

Do 10 

Silver 2 

Do 1 

Do 60  foe 

Do 26 

Do 10 

5 

Do 2 

Do 1 

Total 


Humber  at 
Coins  struck. 


1,504,** 

468,852 

4,870,975 

6,323,327 


8,138,500 
10,801,278 

2,000,625 
11,875,718 

0,383,284 


54,000,065 


Value  in 
crowns. 


80,086,120  00 
4,668,520  00 
9, 753, 950  00 
5,823,527  00 


2,034,625  00 

1,036,127  80 

148,481  25 

237,514  80 

93,832  84 


53,882,698  25 


24,  754,  «•  09 


18, 148,09  89 


CT. 


2.— Fabrication  at  the  Mint  m  Stockholm  totheUt  July,  187a 


Designation  of  the  Coins. 


Gold 20  kr 

Do 10 

«hw 2 

Do 1 

Do 50  ore 

Do 25 

Do 10 

Bronze 5 

Do 2 

Do 1 

Total 


■ 


If  amber  of 
Coins  struck. 


1,211,305 
686,081 
731,645 
0,595,922 
2,875.559 
7, 109, 155 

0,192,729 
8,364,900 
7, 127, 000 
9,138,000 


Vshtetn 


24,226,100  00 

0,800,610  00 

1,463,290  00 

0,595,922  00 

1, 187, 779  50 

1,777,288  75 

010.272  00 

168,245  00 

142,540  00 

91,880  00 


Total  tn 


*V 


I10  09 


11,048,55111 


468.1AB60 


44,582,290 


48,132,028  15        43,132, 


15 


3.—  Fabrication  at  ike  Mint  in  Kongiberg  to  the  lit  July,  1878. 


Designation  of  the  Coins. 


444    10  kr 

I* 10 

**»<«    J 

J* 1 

J* 80  Ore 

I* 25 

h*t 10 

B**M«      5 

l>v    2 

Dv    1 

TUel 


Number  of 
Coins  struok. 


449,770 
44,119 

800,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 

0»|  *M*19|  ^rVw 

7,200,000 

2,500,000 

8,750,000. 

12,000,000 


Y aloe  in 


441,180 


1,000,000 
800,000 
900,000 
720,000 

75,000 
229,000 


14,27*050 


Total  in 


14.27*  090 


EXHIBIT  E — SEVENTH  SESSION. 
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Total  of  Coinage  in  pursuance  of  the  Scandinavian  Monetary  Treaty. 

Gold:  Denmark 34, 754, 640  kr.  =    48,270,333  fr. 

Sweden 31,086,910       =    43,176,264 

Norway 9,436,650        =    13,106,458 

Total  in  Gold 75,278,200        =  104,553,055 


SUver:  Denmark 18, 148, 229 kr.  80  ore.  =  25,205,875  fr. 

Sweden 11,643,553        15'         =  16,171,601 

Norway 4,520,000        00  =    6,277,778 


Total  in  SUver  Tokens 34, 311,782 


95 


=  47,655,254 


Bronze:  Denmark 479, 828 kr.  45  ore.  =       666,428  fr. 

8weden 402,165         00  =558,563 

Norway..'. 320,000         00  =       444,444 


Total  in  Bronze 1,201,993 


45 


=     1,669,435 


Total  Coinage  of  fractional  Tokens  of  8ilver  and  of  Bronze  in  the  Scandinavian 
Monetary  Union  is  therefore  35,513,776  kr.  40  ore  =  49,324,689  francs,  or  per  capita 
4  kr.  25  ore =5  fr.  91  centimes. 

A  certain  number  of  fractional  Coins  of  older  mintage  of  the  same  vain©  as  the  new 
are  still  in  circulation  in  Sweden  and  Norway. 

Credit  Circulation  in  the  three  Scandinavian  Kingdoms  the  Ut  of  July,  1878. 


Dtoaark  National  Bank 

Sweden  Bank  of  the  Kingdom 
Sweden  "EnakiMa"  hanka... 
3omy  National  Bank 


Total  In  the  three  Kingdoms. 
Or  in  francs 


Credit  circu- 
lation, in 
kroner. 


60,638,150 
28,388,030 
43,075,055 
88,152,490 


170,253,725 
236,463,507 


Metallic  re- 
serve, in 
kroner. 


36,586,712 
13,885,773 
10,015,115 
25,533,006 


86,921,506 
120,724,314 


S.  Ex,  58 IS 


Db.  0.  J.  BBOCH. 


LIST 

OP 
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LIST 

or 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  CONFERENCE 


ATJSTBIA-HUtfGABY. 


Count  Yon  Kupstein, 

Charge  d' Affaires  of  Austria-Hungary  at  Paris. 

C.  VOW  HEXGELMtfLLEB, 

First  Secretary  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Legation  at  Paris. 

BELGIUM. 
Sudors  Piemez, 

Ex-Minister  of  the  Interior.  -  Member  of  the  Chamber  of  Bepresenta- 
tives.    Formerly  member  of  the  Monetary  Conference  convoked 
by  the  Belgian  Ministry  of  Finances  of  1873. 
Charles  August  Gabnieb, 

Councilor  of  Legation  of  Belgium  at  Paris. 

FBA23TCE. 
L£on  Say, 

Minister  of  Finance  under  the  Presidency  of  M.  Thiers  and  of 
Marshal  McMahon.  Member  of  the  Institute.  Senator.  Author 
of  the  Beport  of  the  Budget  Committee  of  1875  on  the  payment 
of  the  German  War-Fine.  Translator  of  Goschen's  "Theory  of 
Foreign  Exchanges." 
Chables  Jagebschmidt, 

Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs* 
Jran  Louis  Andb£  Buau, 

Director  of  the  Administration  of  Coins  and  Metals  under  the  Em- 
pire and  under  the  Bepublic 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 
George  J.  Goschen, 

(Rt.  Hon.)  Member  of  Parliament.    Late  First  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, 1867.    Late  Chairman  of  the  Select  Cimmittee  of  the  House 
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Ex-Governor,  and  a  Director  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
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Financial  Secretary  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council 
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An  officer  in  the  Treasury  Department.    Secretary  of  the  British 
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GBEECE. 
Nicholas  P.  Delyanni, 

Charg6  d' Affaires  of  the  Hellenic  Government  at 


ITALY. 
Count  Charles  Rttsconi, 

Formerly  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Commander  Cesar  Babalis, 

Director  of  the  Mint  of  Milan.    Formerly  member  of  the  Conference 

of  the  Latin  Union,  1876. 

Chevalier  Constants  Bessmann, 

First  Secretary.of  the  Italian  Legation  at  Paris.    Formerly  member 

of  the  Conferences  of  the  Latin  Union,  1874, 1875,  and  1876. 

THE  NETHERLANDS. 
A.  Vrolik, 

Ex-Minister  of  Finance.  Formerly  member  of  the  International  Con- 
ference of  1867.  Author  of  a  work  on  the  "  Recoinage  of  the 
Silver  Coins  and  the  Demonetization  of  Gold."  (Utrecht,  1853.) 
President  of  the  Society  of  the  Netherlands  for  the  Promotion  of 
Industry. 
W.  C.  Mees, 

President  of  the  Bank  of  the  Netherlands.    Formerly  member  if  the 
International  Conference  of  1867. 

RUSSIA. 
T.  BE  Thoerner, 

Privy  Councilor.     Member  of  the  Council  of  the  Minister  of 
Finance. 

SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY. 

[Sweden.] 
0.  Fr.  Waern, 

Ex-Minister  of  Finance.    President  of  the  College  of  Commerce  of 
Sweden. 
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[NORWAY.] 

O.  J.  Broch,  Dr.  Juris, 

Ex-Minister  of  Marine  and  Postmaster-General.  Formerly  member 
of  the  International  Monetary  Conference  of  1867. 

SWTTZEBLAKD. 

Charles  Feer-Herzog, 

Member  and  Ex-President  of  the  Federal  Council.  Formerly  Com- 
missioner for  the  Negotiation  of  the  Monetary  Treaty  of  1865, 
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Charles  Edouard  Larby,  Dr.  Juris, 

Councilor  of  the  Swiss  Legation  at  Paris.  Formerly  member  of  the 
Conferences  of  the  Latin  Union. 
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Reuben  E.  Fenton, 

Ex-Senator,  Ex-Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
William  S.  Groesbeck, 

Ex-member  of  Congress.    Formerly  expert  member  of  the  Congres- 
sional Monetary  Commission  of  1876, 1877. 
General  Francis  A.  Walker, 

Superintendent* of  the  Census,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in 
Sheffield  Scientific  School  in  Yale  College.    Author  of  Statistical 
Atlas  of  the  United  States  j  "Wages,"  1877;  "Money,"  1878,  &c 
8.  Dana  Hoeton, 

Counselor  at  Law.  Author  of  "  Silver  and  Gold,  and  their  Relation 
to  the  Problem  of  Resumption,  1876  f  An  Address  to  Congress 
against  the  Hand  Bill,  1870-77,  &c. 


EEPOET 

THE  UNITED  STATES  COMMISSION. 


a» 

SOI 


REPORT 

UPON  THE 

INTERNATIONAL  MONETARY  CONFERENCE  BY  THE  COMMISSION 
WHICH  ATTENDED  IT  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


To  the  President  of  the  United  States: 

The  undersigned,  Commissioners  under  the  act  of  February  28^  I&78> 
have  the  honor  to  report  as  follows : 

After  receiving  in  person  at  Washington,  on  the  28th  of  June,,  the 
instructions  of  the  Department  of  State,  your  Commissioners  proceeded 
severally  to  Europe,  assembling  at  Paris  on  the  6th  of  August,  in*  prep- 
aration for  the  opening  of  the  Conference  on  the  10th  of  that  month. 
Mr.  B.  Dana  Horton,  designated  by  Congress  as  the  secretary  of  the 
Commission,  having  been  detained  in  the  United  States,  did  not  reach 
Paris  until  the  15th.  Upon  his  arrival,  Mr.  Horton  was  presented  to 
the  Conference  at  its  second  session,  and  upon  the  request  of  the  Amer- 
ican Delegates,  in  accordance  with  instructions  from  the  Department  of 
8tate,  was  admitted  to  a  seat  in  the  Conference. 

The  Conference  opened  on  the  10th  of  August,  at  the  Ministry  of  For- 
eign Affairs. 

Upon  the  nomination  of  the  Delegation  of  the  United  States,  M.  L6on 
Say,  the  French  minister  of  finance,  was  chosen  president.  Mr.  Fen  ton, 
chairman  of  the  United  States  Delegation,  was  then  made  vice-president. 
The  secretaries  were  appointed  from  the  regular  staff  of  the  French 
diplomatic  service.  A  list  of  the  accredited  members  of  the  Conference 
will  bo  found  in  the  journal. 
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The  Conference  held  seven  sessions  between  the  10th  and  29th  of 
August.  The  journal,  which  is  annexed  to  and  made  a  part  of  this 
report,  shows  the  order  of  proceedings  and  the  course  of  discussion^  the 
propositions  offered  at  the  second  session  by  the  Delegation  from  the 
United  States,  the  formal  response  by  a  majority  of  the  European  Dele- 
gates, and  our  reply  thereto. 

The  early  sessions  of  the  Conference  disclosed  two  facts :  First,  that 
political  complications  would  combine  with  economic  objections  to  pre- 
vent the  accomplishment  of  the  immediate  object  of  the  act  under  which 
your  Commission  was  constituted,  namely,  the  establishment,  by  inter- 
national agreement,  of  a  fixed  ratio,  in  the  Coinage,  between  Qold  and 
Silver ;  second,  that  the  views  of  the  Delegates  from  the  majority  of  the 
countries  represented,  and  especially  the  more  populous  and  territorially 
extensive  countries,  were  favorable  to  the  ultimate  object  of  the  act, 
namely,  the  restoration  of  Silver  to  its  rank  as  Money  of  full  power  in 
Europe  and  America. 

In  the  latter  respect  the  Congress  of  1878  presented  a  strong  contort 
to  its  sole  precursor,  the  Monetary  Conference  held  in  Paris  in  1867.9 
That  Conference,  animated  by  a  controlling  desire  to  secure  a  uniformity 
of  money  pieces  among  the  nations  there  represented,  and  deeming  that 
it  saw  in  Gold-monometallism  the  means  of  doing  this,  recommended 
that  policy,  with  very  little  consideration  of  the  sacrifices  it  would  re- 
quire from  production  and  trade.  By  an  almost  unanimous  vote,  that 
Conference  pronounced  in  favor  of  Gold,  Silver  to  be  retained  as  Money 
of  full  power  only  during  the  period  of  transition  to  Gold,  which  might 
be  longer  or  shorter  in  the  case  of  different  States. 

Inasmuch  as  eleven  years  have  been  allowed  for  discussion  and  reflec- 
tion since  this  memorable  declaration  was  made ;  inasmuch  as  the  re- 
jection of  Silver  as  Money  of  full  power  has  in  part  been  carried  out;  and 
inasmuch  as  great  loss  has  already  been  entailed  upon  production  and 
trade,  as  the  initial  cost  of  that  movement,  the  scheme  for  the  general 
demonetization  of  Silver  throughout  the  civilized  States,  if  indeed  it  were 
sound  and  judicious  in  1867,  ought  to  stand  more  firmly  still  in  1878. 

Yet  it  was  the  unmistakable  sentiment  of  this  Conference,  convoked 
by  the  United  States,  that  the  demonetization  of  Silver  had  proceeded 
farther  than  was  compatible  with  the  interests  of  Europe  and  America ; 
and  while  diplomatic  considerations  prevented  the  formal  declaration  of 
any  opinion  which  would  have  been  offensive  to  the  minority,  the  Con- 
ference did  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  the  monetary  functions  of  Silver 

•The  first  general  International  Monetary  Conference  was  convened  by  the  Frvoch 
Government  in  pursuance  of  the  policy  which  had  achieved  the  quadruple  Monetary 
Treaty  of  1865,  the  so-called  Latin  Union.  This  treaty  contained  special  provisos 
looking  to  the  accession  to  it  of  other  States.  Upon  its  ratification  in  1866  by  the  leg- 
islatures of  the  contracting  powers,  invitations  were  issued  by  France  to  a  general  Con* 
fereoce  in  the  following  year.  Twenty  States,  comprising  all  the  important  nations  of 
Europe,  and  the  United  States  of  America,  were  represented ;  the  Conference  held  eight 
sessions  at  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Paris,  between  Jane  17  and  July  6, 1867. 
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ought  to  be  maintained  as  well  as  those  of  Gold.  Mono-metallism,  in 
the  sense  of  the  Conference  of  1867,  was  advocated  in  that  of  1878  by 
only  three  Delegations,  none  of  which  represented  populous  States. 

In  this  connection  the  position  of  England  is  worthy  of  special  remark. 
That  nation  had  set  the  example  of  demonetizing  Silver,  and  after  the 
Conference  of  1867  recommended  the  general  adoption  of  Gold-mono- 
metallism, the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  Parliament,  congratulated 
the  country  that  Europe  was  preparing  to  follow  in  the  same  course.* 
The  Conference  of  1878  was  attended  on  behalf  of  Great  Britain  by  a 
Delegation  eminent  for  experience  and  economical  authority,  whose 
chairman,  the  head  of  the  parliamentary  committee  of  1876  on  the  De- 
preciation of  Silver,  declared  that  universal  Gold  mono-metallism  was 
not  only  Utopian,  but  would  prove  a  false  Utopia ;  that  the  consequences 
of  the  German  demonetization  had  been  greatly  to  derange  trade  and 
disturb  international  exchanges;  and  that  were  the  movement  for  the 
rejection  of  Silver  as  Money  of  fall  power  to  proceed  from  State  to  State 
the  results  would  not  be  less  than  disastrous. t 

It  is  as  the  greatest  commercial  nation  of  the  world  that  England  has 
had  especial  occasion  to  experience  the  necessary  effects  of  the  demone- 
tization of  Silver  j  and  it  is  to  the  severity  of  that  experience,  even  in 
the  first  stages  of  the  movement,  that  the  Conference  of  1878  owed  the 
earnest  warnings  against  further  progress  in  the  same  direction  which 
were  given  by  the  English  Commission.  Under  the  bi-metallic  system 
which  remained  in  force  in  France  and  the  countries  associated  with  her 
until  suspended  in  consequence  of  the  German  demonetization,  these 
countries  acted  as  "equalizing  machines,"  taking  the  metal  which  fell 
and  selling  the  metal  which  rose,  and  thus  kept  the  relative  value  of  the 
two  close  to  a  given  point,  viz,  one  ounce  of  Gold  for  fifteen  and  a  half 
ounces  of  Silver,  the  ratio  fixed  by  the  French  Coinage  law.  Thus  it  was, 
and  thus  only  it  could  have  been,  that  Silver  came  to  have  a  so-called 
u normal  price"  [of  nearly  61<Z.  per  ounce  at  the  British  Standard],  from 
which  it  never  departed  widely  prior  to  1873. 

The  effect  of  the  German  demonetization,  and  of  the  closing  of  the 
mints  of  the  Latin  Union  to  Silver,  has  been  to  destroy  the  par  of  ex- 
change between  Europe  and  Asia;  to  introduce  into  the  commercial 
dealings  of  two  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  world  a  degree  of  uncer- 
tainty making  trade  highly  speculative,  the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of 
Silver  often  far  exceeding  the  usual  rates  of  business  profit.  The  inter- 
course between  Gold  countries  and  Silver  countries  has  thus  been  sub- 
jected to  difficulties  precisely  the  same  in  kind  as  those  which  beset  the 
intercourse  of  specie-paying  nations  with  those  suffering  from  an  irre- 

•  See  page  38L 

t"I  have  spoken  against  the  theory  of  those  economists  who  argue  that  the  Gold 
Standard  should  be  everywhere  introduced ;  I  have  stated  that  I  saw  in  it  great  incon- 
venience, great  danger,  and  even  great  disaster.  To  that  opinion  I  decidedly  adhere. 
1  believe  it  would  be  a  misfortune  for  the  world  if  a  propaganda  for  a  sole  Gold  Stand- 
ard should  succeed."    (Remarks  of  Mr.  Goschen,  seventh  session.) 
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deemable  paper  circulation.  These  difficulties,  it  is  manifest,  must  be 
perpetuated  in  time  and  aggravated  in  degree  should  the  movement  for 
the  rejection  of  Silver  continue.  We  have  here  the  explanation  of  die 
change  in  the  attitude  of  England  since  1867,  and  of  the  willingness  of 
the  Delegation  of  that  country  in  1878  to  assist,  so  far  as  could  be  done 
without  compromising  the  position  of  England  as  a  Gold-using  State,  in 
promoting  the  use  of  Silver  equally  with  that  of  Gold. 

The  States  which  had,  in  the  past,  performed  this  grand  service  to  the 
world  appeared  in  the  Conference  of  1878  with  a  divided  opinion;  and  it 
i*,  we  think,  to  the  delicate  relations,  political  and  financial,  of  the  Latin 
Union,  that  the  failure  of  the  Conference  to  adopt  any  positive  measures 
is  primarily  to  be  referred. 

Switzerland  appeared  as  the  uncompromising  advocate  of  Gold  mono- 
metallism for  Europe.* 

The  delegation  from  Belgium,  also,  was  unfavorable.  The  position  of 
thw  State  was  a  source  of  disappointment.  Of  late  years  Belgium,  as 
a  member  of  the  Latin  Union,  has  supported  the  bimetallic  principle. 
Into  the  causes  which  resulted  in  a  Delegation  at  the  present  Conference 
openly  favoring  Gold-mono-metallism  it  would  not  be  proper  for  your 
i JormniKNioners  to  inquiry;  but  whether  these  causes  were  economical  or 
political,  the  defection  of  Belgium  at  this  juncture  proved  a  most  sen- 
on*  obstacle  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  mission  with  which  we  were 
diargraL  Not  only  did  it  substitute  a  hostile  for  a  friendly  vote;  not 
wily  did  it  deprive  the  metallic  cause  of  some  of  its  ablest  champion*, 
but  in  view  of  the  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  the  Latin  Monetary  Union,  in- 
volved in  the  necessity  imposed  upon  its  members  of  deciding  before 
January  1,  1870,  whether  the  Union  shall  be  dissolved  the  year  after  or 
ftlmll  Im*  continued,  the  changed  attitude  of  Belgium  made  the  French 
J  Miration  solicitous  that  nothing  should  be  done  in  the  Conference 
which  should  drive  any  State  into  revolt 

While  thus  the  two  smaller  Latin  States  appeared  with  views  opposed 
to  th(!  object  of  the  Conference^  France,  the  leading  State  of  the  Union, 
dwlarcd  through  her  finance  minister,  the  president  of  the  Conference, 
that,  in  HiiHjHMidiug  the  Coinage  of  Silver,  she  did  not  incline  to  the  Single 
CtoUi  Htandunl,  but,  on  the  contrary,  she  occupied  a  position  in  which 

•"ml  v«-r  U  a  metal  of  an  inferior  order,  ill  adapted  to  the  needs  of  rivfllxaiion,  in- 
0'ruvtnfttt  fm  in<ll  vicinal*,  fit  only  for  backward  nations;  a  metal  the  value  of  which 
Utyt  Ix'fi  #ori«f  aritly  depreciating  for  four  centuries,  and  which,  when  it  is  maintained 
Mtti'/ritf  #ivlJI/rd  people  in  the  rank  of  Legal  Money,  cau*es,  in  a  oertain  degree,  the 
*tn\mum  trf  Paper  Money.  If  in  certain  countries  there  were  not  already  an  unwar- 
rw>l»M"  « Inflation  of  Hllver,  the  circulation  of  paper  would  not  be  so  considerable. # 
(lUtnnrkn  trf  Mr.  Feer-lferzog,  third  session.) 

♦  "  Wiille  Krnrire  sritlcl  pates  her  return  in  practice  to  the  Double  8tandard,  in  6wit* 
P+iUftA  and  flelgltim  the  hope  Is  entertained  that  Silver,  after  a  period  of  transition, 
AwUtK  whl'  U  It  will  have  the  force  of  Legal  Tender  for  small  sums  only,  will  finally 
fc*  t"fu"d  t>»  the  iimto  ofllce  of  divisionary  money.*9    (Remarks  of  Mr.  Feer-Henog, 
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she  might  await  the  favorable  moment  to  re-enter  upon  the  system  of 
the  Double  Standard.  • 

Italy,  the  next  State  in  population  and  wealth  within  the  Union,  oc- 
cupied throughout  the  Conference  the  most  advanced  ground  in  defense 
of  the  bimetallic  system,  t 

The  Kingdom  of  Greece,  which  in  1868  became  a  member  of  this 
Union,  announced  its  full  accession  to  the  views  of  France,  as  expressed 
by  the  president  of  the  Conference. 

Austria-Hungary  was  hardly  less  pronounced  than  Italy  in  asserting 
the  importance  of  maintaining  the  monetary  functions  of  Silver,  and  com- 
mitted itself  unreservedly  to  the  principle  of  the  concurrent  circulation 
of  the  two  metals  by  virtue  of  laws  establishing  a  ratio  between  them.J 

The  Government  of  Russia,  through  its  Delegate,  announced  its  inten- 
tion to  reserve  its  decision  upon  the  questions  before  the  Conference  un- 
til such  time  as  it  should  be  prepared  to  resume  specie  payments. 

A  disposition  was  manifested  by  some  of  the  advocates  of  Gold-mono- 
metallism to  make  it  matter  of  disparagement  that  the  advocacy  of  Silver 
came  so  largely  from  States  laboring  under  financial  embarrassments 
and  suffering  the  circulation  of  irredeemable  Paper  Money.  The  Dele- 
gation of  the  United  States,  however,  refused  to  admit  this  as  a  valid 
objection*  That  States  heavily  burdened  with  debts,  representing  the 
cost  of  wars,  of  vast  military  establishments,  and  extensive  public  im- 
provements, should  earnestly  protest  against  a  financial  policy  which, 
by  diminishing  the  stock  of  Gold  and  Silver  in  which  debts  may  be  dis- 
charged, must  greatly  enhance  the  weight  of  those  obligations,  and  make 
taxation  more  oppressive,  certainly  affords  no  justification  for  reproach. 

We  conceive  that  there  can  hardly  be  dissent  from  the  proposition 
that  it  would  be  both  a  political  wrong  and  an  economic  injury  of  the 
gravest  character  to  adopt  a  monetary  policy  which  should  increase  the 

— i  _  ■  .  ■      ■  ■         -r     — r     -    ■  ■-      i  ■  ■  _  ■■- ~    ■->■ 

•  "In  the  French  Chambers,  at  the  time  of  the  suspension  of  Silver  Coinage,  there 
were  long  and  earnest  debates  concerning  the  meaning  and  effect  of  this  measure. 
Was  it  a  movement  toward  the  Gold  Standard  or  was  it  a  provisional  condition  which 
would  permit  France  to  await  the  favorable  moment  for  re-entering  upon  the  Double 
Standard  f  The  government  made  a  full  explanation  on  this  point.  It  declared  very 
categorically  that  we  were  not  proceeding  towards  the  Single  Standard  of  Gold.  We 
are,  in  its  view,  in  a  situation  of  expectancy,  a  situation  which  we  shall  not  abandon, 
exeept  for  good  reasons,  when  they  present  themselves,  and  then  probably  to  return 
to  the  system  of  the  Double  Standard."    (Remarks  of  Mr.  Leon  Say,  third  session.) 

t  "That  as  long  as  the  French  law  was  in  operation  only  unimportant  fluctuations 
Mote  in  the  relations  of  the  two  metals,  whatever  the  production  of  the  mines  of  the 
one  or  the  other.  •  •  •  That  if  the  French  law  alone  attained  this  result, 
it  becomes  evident,  a  fortiori,  that  when  there  is  a  bi-metallio  treaty  between  France, 
England,  and  the  United  States,  the  relation  would  be  fixed  with  such  solidity  that 
it  would  become  unshakable."  (Resolutions  offered  by  Count  Rusconi,  in  behalf  of 
the  Italian  Delegation,  seventh  session.) 

t "  In  the  opinion  of  this  government,  the  depreciation  of  Silver  is  a  fact  eminently 
to  be  regretted ;  a  calamity  which  it  would  wish,  on  its  own  account,  it  were  possible 
to  remove,  because  it  is  attached  upon  principle  to  the  system  of  the  Double  Standard! 
and  in  theory  can  but  subscribe  to  the  proposition  of  the  United  States."  (Remarks 
of  Mr.  HengelmUllcr,  third  session.) 
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pressure  of  debts  by  diminishing  the  amount  of  the  precious  metals  in 
which  they  may  be  paid.  With  the  enormous  public  debts  of  Europe 
and  America,  amounting  to  not  less  than  twenty  thousand  millions  of 
dollars,  contracted  at  a  time  when  Silver  formed  an  important  part  of 
the  monetary  circulation,  the  project  to  reduce  that  metal  to  the  rank 
of  Token  Money,  allowing  it  to  remain  in  Europe  and  America  only  as 
the  small  change  of  retail  trade,  and  banishing  the  residue  of  the  accu- 
mulated stock  to  India  and  the  East,  is  one  which  might  well  arouse  the 
liveliest  apprehensions  of  public  disaster.  So  far  from  accepting  it  as 
a  reproach  that  the  States  referred  to  gave  a  cordial  support  to  the  prop- 
osition  of  the  United  States,  your  Commissioners  hold  it  to  be  a  legiti- 
mate argument  that  the  retention  of  Silver  would  greatly  facilitate  the 
resumption  of  specie  payments*  by  all  countries  having  a  forced  circu- 
lation of  paper,  a  result  primarily  of  great  importance  to  themselves, 
und  to  be  desired  by  the  commonwealth  of  nations. 

The  position  of  Holland  at  the  Conference  was  one  of  great  interest 
The  senior  member  of  the  delegation,  Mr.  Vrolik,  president  of  the  Neth- 
erlands Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industry,  was  unavoidably  absent; 
but  at  the  last  session  he  by  telegraph  authorized  the  presentation  to 
(ho  Conference  of  his  address  of  July,  1876,  to  the  King  of  Holland, 
recommending  an  International  Monetary  Conference,  for  the  purpose 
of  I'NtubliMhing  the  bimetallic  system  throughout  the  civilized  Stalest 

The  remaining  member  of  the  Delegation,  Mr.  Mees,  president  of  the 
Netherlands  Bank,  is  a  well-known  economist,  who  in  1872  advocated 
tint  adoption  of  a  Monetary  Union  between  the  nations  of  Western  Eu 
iojmi,  DMlablishing  the  ratio  between  Gold  and  Silver  of  1  to  15}.  In 
HMi*e(|iieiH>e,  however,  of  the  action  of  Germany  in  rejecting  the  use  of 
Hllver  and  precipitating  a  large  stock  of  it  upon  the  mints  of  the  neigh- 
boring Htates,  Mr.  Mees  appeared  at  the  Conference  in  opposition  to 
|<Ye«  <  Coinage,  declaring  that  while  England  and  Germany  adhered  to 


•  "  Would  it  not  be  more  difficult  for  Paper-Money  countries  to  return  to  a 
t . 1 1  #'  1 1 1  itl  luti  I  f  t  he  single  Oold  Standard  were  adopted  everywhere  f  It  would  be 
hhi  y  for  t limit  to  have  recourse  to  the  stock  of  Gold,  already  so  greatly  diminished,  in 
tihUit  Mr  undertake  their  payments  in  specie.  Are  we  sure  that  the  quantity  of  Gold 
at'! unity  in  mUrtence  would  suffice  for  the  needs  of  circulation?"  (Remarks  of  Mr. 
U'MNlK'fi,  third  session.) 

t  "Th«  uliangea  which  have  taken  place  in  the  monetary  legislation  of  various  conn- 
HI**  apfMisr  to  us  the  principal  cause  of  the  depreciation  of  8ilver,  and  at  the  same 
t 1 1 mh  I U  U  itAiiMi  appears  to  be  a  permanent  one.  The  cause  of  the  evil  being  recognised, 
t  tin  i  w»M«ity  dims  not  seem  very  difficult  to  find.  If  all  the  civilised  8tates  opened  their 
mints  to  NlJv«*r,  tlie  same  result  would  be  observed  which  formerly  was  readied  with 
iffrrMiK*  to  Gold,  and  the  value  of  Silver  would  again  enter  upon  an  ascending  coarse, 
li  Is,  ii«v»r!lirtli»ss,  manifest  that  no  isolated  State  would  be  willing  to  expose  itself  to 
t  hi*  mnurg mwy  of  us  |K»rtlng  Coins  of  higher  value  to  be  replaced  by  others  more  or  less 
il»|ii  nnlst  eri.  This  danger  disappears  the  moment  that  all  States,  or  at  least  a  majority 
fit  PHnI<<*(  «ome  to  an  understanding  to  adopt  the  Double  Standard;  with  a  uniform 
— lajdm  Imtwueu  Gold  and  Silver;  that  of  1  to  15}  being  in  our  view  the  moat  prac 
la  ratio/' 
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Gold-monometallism,  Holland,  standing  between  them,  both  geograph- 
ically and  financially,  most  conform  to  their  action. 

Under  the  explanation  of  the  terms  of  the  invitation  given  by  the 
United  States  minister  at  London,  Delegates  had  been  appointed  by 
the  Government  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  with  instructions  to  refrain 
from  participating  in  measures  which  might  compromise  in  any  way  the 
mono-metallic  position  of  those  States. 

The  foregoing  enumeration  comprises  all  the  States  from  which  Dele- 
gates appeared  at  the  Conference.  The  Empire  of  Germany  was  not 
represented*  At  the  second  session,  the  Conference,  at  the  instance  of 
the  Italian  Delegation,  invited  that  government  to  participate  in  its 
deliberations.  This  invitation,  having  been  communicated  to  the  am- 
bassador of  Germany,  was  declined  in  terms  which  will  appear  in  the 
accompanying  documents. 

The  United  States  appeared  at  the  Conference  at  a  disadvantage  by 
reason  of  the  belief,  quite  commonly  entertained  in  Europe,  that  the 
action  of  Congress  had  been  mainly  determined  by  the  consideration  that 
the  United  States  are  largely  producers  of  Silver.    This  opinion  exhibited 
not  a  little  vitality,  and  your  Commissioners  found  it  necessary  to  com- 
bat it.    They  showed  that  not  only  has  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  no  royalty  on  the  production  of  the  mines  of  the  precious  metals, 
but  that,  through  the  absence  of  any  accumulated  stock,  it  has  in  fact 
for  less  of  a  special  interest  in  the  question  under  consideration  than 
many  or  even  most  of  the  States  represented  in  the  Conference ;  that  the 
effect  of  a  given  decline  in  Silver  had  been,  and  would  continue  to  be,  a 
moreserious  loss  to  the  accumulated  wealth  of  France,  Belgium,  Holland, 
and  especially  Great  Britain,  through  its  Indian  dominions,  than  to  the 
United  States;  that  as  a  branch  of  industry  the  production  of  Silver  is 
bat  one  of  many  occupations  to  which  our  available  labor  and  capital 
have  hitherto  been  inadequate j  and  that  even  as  a  debtor,  the  United 
States,  a  country  of  vast  undeveloped  resources,  could  better  bear  the 
weight  which  would  be  added  to  its  debts  by  a  diminution  of  the  Money 
supply  of  the  world,  than  could  other  States  with  less  recuperative  power 
and  a  narrower  margin  for  future  growth. 

Your  Commissioners  have  reason  to  think  that  these  views,  during  the 
course  of  the  Conference,  prevailed  over  the  opinion  referred  to  respect- 
ing the  motives  which  had  actuated  the  United  States  in  the  recent 
legislation  respecting  Silver.  They  believe  that  the  European  Delegates 
came  to  fully  recognize  the  preponderating  motive  of  that  legislation  as 
springing  from  a  general  interest  in  an  undiminished  Money  supply,  and 
not  from  the  wish  to  support  a  particular  branch  of  American  industry. 
We  are  glad  to  report  that  the  allegation  so  erroneously  made  that  the 
act  of  February  28, 1878,  was  passed  as  a  measure  of  partial  repudiation, 
and  with  the  object  of  paying  the  debts  of  the  United  States  in  Money 
of  inferior  value,  had  made  very  little  impression  on  the  public  mind  of 
Europe,  so  far  as  could  be  judged  from  the  tone  of  the  Conference. 
8.  Ex.  58 14 
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Such  being  the  attitude  of  the  nations  represented  at  the  Conference, 
so  general  the  consent  that  Silver  should  not  cease  to  be  Money  of  fall 
power  in  Europe  and  America,  so  almost  universal  the  abandonment  of 
the  propaganda  of  Gold-mono-metallism,  it  seemed  to  the  American  Dele- 
gates, as  it  had  to  Congress  in  the  enactment  of  the  law  under  which  the 
Conference  was  invited,  that  measures  should  be  adopted  to  restore  Sil- 
ver to  its  rank  as  a  Money  Metal.  An  object  of  so  much  importance 
would  justify  some 'sacrifice,  should  it  be  found  necessary,  and  the  en- 
countering  of  some  risks,  in  a  movement  out  of  the  fidse  position  into 
which  the  civilized  world  had  been  brought  by  the  hasty  political  action 
of  Germany,  Your  Commissioners  did  not  fail  to  urge  the  adoption  of  a 
policy  of  courageous  action.  But  this  policy  was  not  accepted,  and 
whatever  the  causes  which  disinclined  some  of  the  countries  most  firmly 
adhering  to  the  principle  of  a  bimetallic  circulation  to  accept  it,  it  was 
api>arent  that  the  two  following  were  especially  influential  in  preventing 
action  at  the  present  time.  The  first  was  the  existence  of  the  German 
stock  of  Silver  still  remaining,  and  now  estimated  by  high  authority  at 
about  $75,00O,000.#  Mr.  Feer-Herzog,  the  distinguished  Delegate  from 
Hwltzerland,  was  disposed  to  deny  to  the  German  stock  any  considerable 
influence  upon  the  general  market  of  Silver;  but  the  Delegations  from 
England  and  France  were  agreed  in  attributing  to  it  great  importance 
in  It*  bearing  on  the  price  of  Silver,  and  on  the  practicability  of  a  re- 
sumption of  free  Coinage  by  the  bimetallic  States.  Mr.  Gibbs,  former 
governor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  declared  the  influence  of  the  German 
*U*'k  ujK>n  the  Silver  market  to  be  very  serious.t  In  his  view,  in  which 
tit*  1'nmcb  Delegates  substantially  concurred,  this  body  of  Silver  hong 
him  an  avalanche  over  the  market,  and  exerted  a  permanently  depress- 
ing influence  upon  the  price  of  that  metaL  The  existence  of  this  large 
wcutnulution  in  a  single  hand,  subject  to  instantaneous  control,  would 
fil*of  in  the  opinion  of  the  same  authorities,  render  exceedingly  danger* 
oi j«  the  resumption  of  Silver  Coinage,  inasmuch  as  the  whole  mass  of  it 

*  rv«  page  727. 

I  "I  \m  G«nnan  stock  ▼»  not  like  Silver  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  to  be  extracted 
si  M*  "*t  of  oertsin  labor  and  capital,  bnt  was  a  definite  quantity  held  by  the  sailers, 
mU*»  #."fil4  sell  whenever  they  chose.  It  was  a  weight  thrown  into  the  balance,  nee- 
tm-rtUj  <l*r*riffing  the  equilibrium  between  Gold  and  SUver.  An  abnormal  quantity, 
«l,/th/t  Urge  or  small,  beyond  ordinary  production  and  consumption,  must  always 
4,.  VfKm  f  U  marfctt.  The  portion  of  German  Silver  already  sold  had  lowered  the  price, 
m*A  M.a  frfl  Urn  finsold  was  the  cause  of  the  continued  fall.  It  could  not  be  oosapared 
mm,  Mf*  9/rfeJ  proriartion  of  the  world,  bnt  only  with  the  surplus  which  each  8tase 
|««4  f«  w»ll  after  satisfying  its  own  wants,  and  the  German  stock  was  Tory  large  in 
jr#«p<rfU/<A  U*  Idle,  t'nlil  that  stock  was  exhausted  it  would  be  impossible  to  predict 
*l,»f  H*  vein*  of  Mllvrr  would  be."    (Qemarks  of  Mr.  Gibbs,  fourth  session.) 

' '  {flu  a  *  4,mtu*rt\&\  point  of  view  the  existence  of  this  mass  of  coined  Silrer,  which 
M  M**a  «l|  ruftdr,  "f  "M'  h  man  Is  already  master,  which  he  holds  under  his  hand,  and 
l*i  g*  hi  hold  ti*rk  M  he  wishes,  according  to  the  course  of  events,  exercises  an 
^ft««  »#«**«  decisive  than  that  of  a  mass  of  Silver  which  is  not  produced,  and 
4m*  *f*  arrive  In  the  Money-market  except  gradually    a  little  at  a  time** 
rtsirf  Mi.  Uon  Say,  third  session.) 
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might  be  precipitated  upon  the  mints  of  the  bimetallic  countries,  with 
the  probable  result  of  breaking  down  their  system  at  an  early  date,  and 
also  of  enabling  Germany  to  dispose  of  its  stock  upon  advantageous 
terms — a  feature  which  did  not  seem  to  be  contemplated  with  satisfaction 
by  any  considerable  portion  of  the  Conference. 

The  second  cause  which  was  largely  influential  in  producing  the  con- 
viction that  present  action  for  resuming  the  general  use  of  Silver  was 
inexpedient  was  found  in  the  wide  divergence  between  the  market  rate 
of  Silver  and  the  mint  rate  generally  prevailing  in  countries  having  a 
bimetallic  system.  With  Gold  ruling  at  17.50  to  17.75  in  terms  of  Sil- 
ver, it  was  held  by  the  majority  of  the  Conference  to  be  unsafe  to  coin 
Silver  at  1  to  15.5,  or  any  other  ratio  near  to  that.  In  view  of  a  diverg- 
ence so  wide,  it  was  thought  impossible  to  bring  the  market  ratio  up  to 
the  legal  ratio  merely  by  opening  the  mints  to  Silver.  It  was  indeed  ad- 
mitted, as  expressed  by  Mr.  Goschen,  that  the  position  involved  a  "  vicious 
circle,  States  being  afraid  of  employing  Silver  on  account  of  the  depre- 
ciation, and  the  depreciation  continuing  because  States  refused  to  employ 
it*"  (Remarks  of  Mr.  Goschen,  third  session.)  But  from  the  joint  effect 
of  these  two  causes,  it  was  the  disposition  of  the  European  Delegates, 
even  of  those  most  favorable  to  the  restoration  of  Silver  to  its  proper 
monetary  function,  to  observe  events  and  await  the  melting  away  of  the 
mass  of  German  Silver,*  and  a  fortunate  turn  in  the  quotations  of  Silver, 
doe  to  a  diminution  of  the  supply,  or  to  the  continued  effect  of  the  East 
Indian  demand. 

In  answer  to  these  views,  presented  by  men  to  whose  judgment  great 
respect  was  due,  the  Delegates  of  the  United  States  urged,  first,  that  a 
policy  of  expectancy  is  in  danger  of  passing  into  a  policy  of  endurance; 
secondly,  that  in  the  present  situation  there  was  a  temptation  to  indi- 
vidual States  like  Belgium,  Holland,  or  France,  having  considerable 
^applies  of  Silver,  to  anticipate  each  other's  action  and  dispose  of  their 
fttoek,  more  or  less  suddenly  or  surreptitiously,  which  course,  should  it 
be  resorted  to  by  a  single  State,  might  inaugurate  a  panic  and  depress 
Silver  to  a  point  which  would  involve  incalculable  disasters,  t 

The  interests  involved  in  the  retention  of  this  metal  being,  then,  so 
great,  and  the  danger  from  delay  so  manifest,  it  was  urged  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  at  once,  and  that  the  necessary  cost  and  risk  of  an 
effort  to  restore  it  to  the  rank  of  which  it  has  been  deprived  by  the  po- 

*  "The  attitude  of  the  French  Government  is  an  expectant  one,  and  it  must  remain 
*>  long  as  the  cause  of  the  fall  of  Silver  shall  not  have  been  accurately  recognized  and 
ffltttttred,  and,  notably,  until  Germany  shaU  have  ceased  to  dispose  of  its  stock  of  that 
metal.  •  •  •  perhaps  this  will  have  taken  place  within  two  or  three  years  from 
now,  but  still  it  is  the  dark  side  of  the  question,  which,  at  the  present  moment,  deprives 
France  of  her  freedom  of  movement.7'    (Remarks  of  Mr.  Leon  Say,  third  session.) 

♦"If  other  States  were  to  carry  on  a  propaganda  in  favor  of  a  Gold  Standard  and  the 
^aoooetuation  of  Silver,  the  Indian  Government  would  be  obliged  to  reconsider  its 
petition,  and  might  be  forced  by  events  to  take  measures  similar  to  those  taken  else- 
where. In  that  case  a  scramble  to  get  rid  of  Silver  might  provoke  one  of  the  greatest 
crta*  ever  undergone  by  commerce."    (Mr.  Goschen's  remarks!  third  session.) 
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litical  action  of  Germany  and  the  closing  of  the  mints  of  the  Latin  Union 
should  be  unhesitatingly  incurred  by  the  nations  interested.  If,  accord- 
ing to  the  views  previously  expressed,  the  German  stock  were,  indeed, 
so  important  a  factor  in  the  financial  problem,  the  provisional  accumu- 
lation of  Silver  bullion  in  public  treasuries,  in  definite  proportions  as 
should  be  agreed  upon  among  the  States  consenting,  might  be  made  the 
means  of  absorbing  this  mass,  without  encountering  the  risks  appre- 
hended from  Coinage.  This  would  involve  a  certain  definite  expense 
and  a  temporary  loss  of  interest  on  the  amount  so  held,  but  these  should 
be  regarded  as  trivial  in  comparison  with  the  advantages  which  might 
be  expected  to  result,  or  with  the  possible  mischief  of  a  failure  of  the 
attempt  to  carry  on  Coinage.  When  it  is  considered  into  how  vast  a 
body  of  commercial  transactions  disorder  has  been  introduced  by  the 
destruction  of  what  is  termed  the  "  normal  price  *  of  Silver,  and  conse- 
quently of  a  par  of  exchange  between  the  Gold  countries  and  the  Silver 
countries,  the  neutralization  of  the  German  stock,*  which  otherwise 
might  appear  formidable,  would  be  seen  to  be  the  port  of  common  pru- 
dence. 

Your  Commissioners  trust  that  an  examination  of  the  journal  of  the 
Conference  will  show  that  they  urged  the  adoption  of  a  policy  of  action, 
and  proposed,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  liberal  contribution  and 
co-operation  in  the  work  of  re-establishing  Silver  in  its  function  m 
Money. 

The  muses  which  have  been  referred  to,  however,  proved  sufficient  to 
prevent  concurrent  action  at  this  time. 

An  unfortunate  feature  of  the  situation  was  found  in  the  existence  of 
Irredeemable  Paper  Money  in  three  of  the  countries  seemingly  most  deeply 
iutei'eNt4«d  iu  maintaining  the  monetary  r6U  of  Silver.  This  fact,  if  it  did 
not  aiinlnUh  the  moral  authority  with  which  the  Delegations  of  those 
coiiiitriert  could  enter  into  such  a  Conference,  would  at  least  greatly  inv 
pulr  the  practical  value  of  any  co-operation  they  might  proffer. 

In  Hpeaklug  of  the  obstacles  which  prevented  an  agreement  as  to  the 
r<<Miiiijttion  of  Silver  Coinage,  or  the  establishment  of  a  legal  ratio  in  the 
<  'oimitfe  bet  wwii  (J  old  and  Silver,  your  Commissioners  do  not  desire  to  be 
mtili  i-Mood  that  all  the  Delegates  who  have  been  mentioned  as  showing 
the mMrlveM  fltvorahlo  to  the  continued  use  of  Silver  as  Money  admitted 
the  jiiiM  tieuhlllty  of  a  concurrent  circulation  of  the  two  metals  in  the 
inline  country,  or  professed  a  willingness  to  recommend  to  their  govern- 
Mm  nl  n  net  Inn  to  that  end.  The  English  Delegation,  while  strongly  den- 
leeiitljitf  I  ho  ertiMitdo  against  Silver,  nevertheless  declared  that  England 
»<iuM  imM  nwriii  IVom  the  monetary  legislation  of  1810  establishing  the 
flluuln  tlohl  Hlnndnnl.    At  the  same  time  they  churned  that  England 

•  "  |  fl  lit « wi  mo  •mn  writi  In  the  United  States  Treasury,  in  place  of  an  equal  amount 
nl  fliiM,  Hm'  «Ki«r«'ll»t*  "t4Mk  of  wlver  would  be  unaltered,  but  this  £15,000,000  would 
ItH  fiHitfi  i  *»'tnl»  m|miii  thn  market,  and  Silver  might  be  restored  to  a  normal  position.* 
IIImhihU  i»r  Mi.  UiMM'lten,  3d  waston.) 
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had  done  more  for  Silver  than  any  other  power*  by  refusing  to  limit  the 
Rupee  Coinage  in  India,  and  submitting  to  all  the  losses,  both  to  trade 
and  to  government  revenue,  resulting  from  the  depreciation  of  Silver. 
The  remarks  we  have  made  above  refer,  therefore,  only  to  those  coun- 
tries which  stood  committed,  more  or  less  fully,  to  the  concurrent  use  of 
the  two  metals,  but  deemed  themselves  precluded  by  the  considerations 
detailed  from  undertaking  at  the  present  juncture  any  practical  meas- 
ures for  the  full  restoration  of  Silver. 

As  it  was,  early  in  the  course  of  the  proceedings,  shown  to  be  impos- 
sible, under  the  complications  existing,  to  secure  an  agreement  for  giving 
circulation  to  Silver  as  Money  of  full  power,  your  Commissioners  assented 
to  the  views  of  leading  members,  afterward  embodied  in  the  response 
made  to  the  propositions  of  the  American  Delegates,  that  it  was  useless 
to  discuss  the  particular  ratio — whether  1  to  15.5, 1  to  16,  or  some  other — 
which  should  be  adopted  were  a  Monetary  Union  to  be  formed.  Your 
Commissioners  were  unanimous  in  believing  that  any  particular  ratio, 
without  provision  for  actual  Coinage  thereupon,  would  be  futile;  while 
with  provision  for  Coinage,  creating  a  demand  for  the  metal,  any  one  of 
many  ratios  within  reasonable  limits  of  choice  might  be  upheld,  to  the 
benefit  of  the  industrial  and  commercial  world. 

With  these  references  to  the  positions  of  the  several  States  repre- 
sented, and  to  the  views  expressed  by  individual  Delegates,  we  proceed 
to  recite  the  formal  action  of  the  Conference  upon  the  questions  before  it. 

At  the  second  session,  on  the  16th  of  August,  the  Commissioners  of 
the  United  States  submitted  the  two  following  propositions : 

I. 

It  it  the  opinion  of  this  Assembly  that  it  is  not  to  be  desired  that  Silver  should  be 
excluded  from  Free  Coinage  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  of  America.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  Assembly  believes  that  it  is  desirable  that  the  Unrestricted  Coinage  of  Sil- 
ver, and  its  nse  as  Money  of  Unlimited  Legal  Tender,  should  be  retained  where  they 
exist,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  restored  where  they  have  ceased  to  exist. 

n. 

The  use  of  both  Gold  and  Silver  as  Unlimited  Legal-Tender  Honey  may  be  safely 

adopted: 
Jlrrt.  By  equalising  them  at  a  relation  to  be  fixed  by  international  agreement ;  and 
Secondly.  By  granting  to  each  metal,  at  the  relation  fixed,  equal  terms  of  Coinage, 

making  no  discrimination  between  them. 

•  "  Though  England  had  a  Gold  Standard,  she  had  great  interest  in  the  maintenance 
oi  Silver  as  Currenoy.  She  had,  moreover,  a  more  definite  and  less  compromised  posi- 
tion for  the  discussion  of  this  question  than  other  countries,  for  she  had  borne  the  de- 
predation of  Silver  in  India  without  trying  to  shut  her  doors  upon  it.  She  had  done 
mors  than  any  other  country  to  m^in*-*'"  Silver.  The  Latin  Union  had  shut  their 
doors  against  Silver.  Holland  had  half  shut  hers ;  but  while  others,  afraid  of  a  fur- 
ther depreciation,  had  taken  definite  and  restrictive  measures,  England  had  allowed 
Silver  to  take  its  natural  ooune,  and  for  five  years  had  borne,  the  burdens  resulting  there- 
fran.  The  T^iliffw  government  had  suffered  a  great  loss;  the  merchants  had  suffered 
from  fluctuations  in  value,  and  publio  functionaries  had  suffered  from  the  depreciation, 
but  England  had  given  proof  of  her  faith  in  regard  to  Silver  by  waiting  to  see  whether 
Uwoold  not  recover  its  former  value."    (Remarks  of  Mr.  Goschen,  third  session.) 
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The  following  third  proposition  was  prepared  and  held  in  reserve, 
awaiting  the  development  of  the  views  of  the  Conference : 

in. 

The  Delegations  here  present  agree  to  recommend  to  their  respective  govcrnnanitt, 
that,  by  the  Free  Coinage  of  Silver  at  a  relation  to  be  agreed  upon,  or,  provisionally, 
through  extended  Coinage  upon  government  account  and  the  accumulation  of  Silvrr 
bullion  in  public  treasuries,  they  make  a  concerted  effort  to  restore  Silver  to  its  func- 
tion as  Money  of  full  power. 

At  no  time  daring  the  farther  proceedings  did  the  interests  of  oar 
mission  appear  to  require  the  presentation  of  this  proposition. 

At  the  seventh  and  concluding  session,  on  the  29th  of  August,  the 
following  reply  to  the  propositions  submitted  by  the  Delegates  of  the 
United  States  was  offered  on  behalf  of  the  majority  of  the  European 
Delegates : 

The  Delegates  of  the  European  States  represented  in  the  Conference  wish  to  express 
their  sincere  thanks  to  the  Government  of  the  United  8tates  of  America  for  having 
procured  on  international  exchange  of  opinion  upon  a  subject  of  so  much  importance 
as  the  Monetary  Question. 

Having  maturely  considered  the  proposals  of  the  representatives  of  the  United  States* 
they  recognize: 

I. 

That  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  in  the  -world  the  monetary  functions  of  Silver  as 
well  as  those  of  Gold,  but  that  the  selection  for  use  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  met* 
als,  or  of  both,  simultaneously,  should  be  governed  by  the  special  position  of  each 
State  or  group  of  States. 

n.   , 

That  the  question  of  the  restriction  of  the  Coinage  of  Silver  should  equally  be  Wl 
to  the  discretion  of  each  8tate  or  group  of  States,  according  to  the  particular  circum- 
stances in  which  they  may  find  themselves  placed,  and  the  more  so,  in  that  the  dis- 
turbance produced  during  the  recent  years  in  the  Silver  market  has  variously  affected 
the  monetary  situation  of  the  several  countries. 

in. 

That  the  differences  of  opinion  which  have  appeared,  and  the  fact  that  even  some 
of  the  States  which  have  the  Double  Standard  find  it  impossible  to  enter  into  a  mutual 
engagement  with  regard  to  the  free  Coinage  of  Silver,  exclude  the  discussion  of  the 
adoption  of  a  common  ratio  between  the  two  metals. 

Contemporaneously  with  the  presentation  of  this  paper,  individual 
expressions  of  opinion  were  offered  by  several  of  the  Delegations,  which 
may  be  seen  in  the  journal  accompanying  this  report* 

*  1.  The  view  taken  by  the  Austrian  Delegation  of  the  true  sense  and  purport  of  tor 
declaration  was  thus  stated  by  the  chairman,  Count  Kuefstein: 

14  In  consequence  of  the  divergences  of  opinion  which  have  appeared  in  the  corny 
of  this  discussion,  this  formula  can  be  nothing  but  a  compromise  embodying  the  la** 
concessions  which  the  partisans  of  the  8ingle  Gold  Standard  have  been  able  to  make, 
and  at  the  same  time  permitting  those  who  desire  to  see  the  American  proposition* 
succeed  not  to  abandon  their  own  point  of  view.  •  #  •  In  presence  of  the  ex- 
planations  which  have  been  given,  from  which  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  declara- 
tion implied  a  recognition  of  the  impossibility  of  an  international  agreement,  Coonl 
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To  this  declaration  of  the  European  Delegates,  the  Delegates  of  the 
United  States  rejoined  with  the  following  statement  of  their  views,  with 
which  the  formal  proceedings  of  the  Conference  terminated: 

In  response  to  the  address  of  the  representatives  of  the  European  States,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  desire,  on  their  part,  to  express  their  thanks  to  the 
European  8tates  for  accepting  their  invitation  and  consulting  with  them  upon  a  sub- 
ject of  so  much  importance. 

The  representatives  of  the  United  States  regret  that  they  cannot  entirely  concur  in 
all  that  has  been  submitted  to  them  by  a  majority  of  the  representatives  of  the  Euro- 
pean States. 

They  fully  concur  in  a  part  of  the  first  proposition,  viz,  that  "it  is  necessary  to  main- 
tain in  the  world  the  monetary  functions  of  Silver  as  well  as  those  of  Gold/'  and  they 
desire  that  ere  long  there  may  be  adequate  co-operation  to  obtain  that  result. 

They  cannot  object  to  the  statement  that  "the  selection  for  use  of  one  or  the  other 
of  these  two  metals,  or  of  both  simultaneously,  should  be  governed  by  the  special  posi- 
tion of  each  State";  but  if  it  be  necessary  to  maintain  the  monetary  functions  of  the 
two  metals  as  previously  declared,  they  respectfully  submit  that  special  positions  of 
States  may  become  of  secondary  importance. 

From  so  much  of  the  second  proposition  as  assigns  as  a  special  reason  for  at  present 
restricting  the  Coinage  of  Silver  "that  the  disturbance  produced  during  the  recent 
years  in  the  Silver  market  has  differently  affected  the  monetary  situation  of  the  sev- 
eral countries,"  they  respectfully  dissent,  believing  that  a  policy  of  action  would 
remove  the  disturbance  that  produced  these  inequalities. 

In  regard  to  the  third  and  last  proposition,  they  admit  that  "some  of  the  States 
which  have  the  Double  Standard,"  or,  as  they  prefer  to  say,  use  both  metals,  "find 
It  impossible  to  enter  into  a  mutual  engagement  for  the  free  Coinage  of  8ilver." 

They,  as  representatives  of  the  United  States,  have  come  here  expressly  to  enter 
into  such  an  engagement.  The  difficulty  is  not  with  them,  and,  wherever  it  may  be, 
they  trust  it  may  be  soon  removed.  They  entirely  concur  in  the  conclusion  drawn 
from  this  state  of  the  case  that  it  "excludes  the  discussion  of  the  adoption  of  a  com- 
mon ratio  between  the  two  metals  if  the  nations  are  not  ready  to  adopt  a  policy  to 
uphold  it.    We  remain  upon  ours ;  the  European  States  upon  theirs." 

E.  E.  FENTON. 
W.  8.  GROESBECK. 
FRANCIS  A.  WALKER. 
8.  DANA  HORTON. 

In  dosing  this  Report  it  may  be  proper  to  add  that  your  Commissioners 
have  been  subjected  to  considerable  delay  since  the  adjournment  of  the 
Conference,  from  causes  beyond  their  control.  Although  we  have  given 
daily  attention,  the  work  in  the  bands  of  the  Secretaries  is  not  yet  fully 
perfected,  owing  to  the  double  translations,  and  the  correction  and  print- 
ing of  the  remarks  of  Delegates  after  the  final  adjournment,  together 
with  the  enlargement  of  the  numerous  exhibits.    Such  progress  has  been 

Kuefotein  feels  obliged  to  declare,  on  his  part,  that  if  he  adheres  to  the  formula  pro- 
poied,  it  is  precisely  because,  in  his  view,  it  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  such 
sb  arrangement.'' 

&  The  Italian  Delegation  offered  the  following: 

"In  adopting  the  formula  proposed,  the  Conference  does  not  reply  to  the  questions 
*hieh  have  been  proposed  to  it,  and,  avoiding  systematically  to  make  a  clear  utterance 
upon  the  possibility  or  impossibility  of  a  fixed  relation  to  be  established  by  interna- 
tional convention  between  Gold  and  Silver,  it  leaves  its  task  unfinished." 
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made,  however,  as  to  enable  as  to  consult  the  records  for  all  practical 

purposes  in  the  preparation  of  our  Report    It  will  not  be  understood 

that  we  complain  of  the  causes  of  delay,  but  refer  to  them  as  showing 

the  deliberation  incident  to  duties  of  this  nature. 

Very  respectfully. 

R.  E.  FBNTON. 

W.  S.  GBOESBECK. 

FBANGIS  A.  WALKEB. 
8.  D.  HORTON,  Secretary. 

Paris,  October  17, 1878. 
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CORRESPONDENCE  PRESENTED  BY    MR.  FENTOK 


ON  THE  BANKING  SYSTEMS  IN  EUKOPE. 

Hotel  Meubige,  Pabis,    October  1, 1878. 

Deab  Sib:  The  representatives  of  the  United  States  at  the  recent 
International  Monetary  Conference  held  in  this  city,  desire  to  obtain 
information  relative  to  the  establishment  and  monetary  operations  of 

the  Bank  of ,  and  to  this  end  I  venture  to  address  you.    Allow 

me  to  inquire — 

1st  As  to  the  constitution  and  functions  of  the  bank,  embracing  its 
relations  to  the  Government  and  people. 

2d.  As  to  the  extent  and  .character  of  its  operations. 

3d.  As  to  the  amount  of  its  paper  issue. 

4th.  As  to  the  amount  of  Gold  Coin  held  and  required  to  be  held. 

5th.  As  to  the  amount  of  Silver  Coin  held  and  required  to  be  held. 

My  inquiries  may  lead  too  far,  or  may  be  too  indefinite,  but  a  brief 
statement  or  summary  of  the  duties  and  operations  of  the  bank,  its  rela- 
tion to  the  Government  and  the  citizen,  embracing  for  a  year  or  more 
the  amount  and  character  of  business,  including  amount  of  paper  and 
coin,  is  especially  desired. 

An  early  reply  will  be  thankfully  appreciated,  as  it  will  enable  myself 

and  associates  to  embody  in  our  report  information  of  interest  and  value 

to  our  Government  and  people. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

E.  E.  FENTON,  Chairman. 


The  letter,  of  which  the  foregoing  is  a  copy,  was  addressed  to  Mr.  W.  C. 
Hees,  President  Bank  of  Netherlands,  Amsterdam;  Prof.  Emile  de 
Laveleye,  Liege,  Belgium ;  Henry  H.  Gibbs,  Esq.,  Deputy-Governor  Bank 
of  England,  London ;  Mr.  Eudore  Pirmez,  Ex-Minister  and  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  Belgium,  and  member  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Conference  at  Brussels;  and  to  Hon.  E.  F.  Noyes, 
Minister,  &c.,  Paris,  and  Hon.  Bayard  Taylor  Minister,  &c,  Berlin. 

319 
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A.— FRANCE. 

Legation  op  the  United  States, 

Paris j  November  15, 1878. 
Gov.  E.  E.  Fenton  : 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  yon  herewith  a  brief  and 
condensed  report  upon  the  character,  management,  resources,  and  oper- 
ations of  the  Bank  of  France,  prepared  at  my  request  by  Mr.  Henry 
Yignaud,  Second  Secretary  of  this  Legation.  Accompanying  this  report 
are  certain  printed  documents,  kindly  furnished  by  Mr.  L&m  Say, 
French  Minister  of  Finances. 
It  is  hoped  the  information  thus  furnished  may  be  useful  to  you. 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

EDWARD  F.  NOYES. 


Legation  op  the  United  States, 

Port*,  November  14, 1878. 
Hon.  E.  F.  Notes, 

Envoy  Extraordinary  and 

Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States,  Paris; 

Sir  :  In  answer  to  the  inquiries  in  relation  to  the  Bank  of  France 

made  to  this  legation  by  Mr.  Fenton,  chairman  of  the  United  States 

Delegation  at  the  Monetary  Conference  held  in  this  city,  which  were 

referred  to  me,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report. 

*    I  will  state  in  the  order  as  proposed  the  questions  upon  which  Mr. 

Fenton  required  information : 

1st  AS  TO  THE  CONSTITUTION  AND  PUNCTION8  OP  THE  RANK,  EM- 
BRACING ITS  RELATIONS  TO  THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  PEOPLE. 

The  bank  is  a  chartered  company  of  stockholders.  Its  capital,  which 
was  at  the  outset  forty-five  millions  of  francs,  is  now  one  hundred  and 
eighty-two  millions  ($36,400*000).  Its  charter,  which  has  been  renewed 
three  or  four  times,  extends  now  to  1897,  and  gives  it  different  banking 
privileges  and  the  sole  authority  for  issuing  paper  money.  It  has  sev- 
enty-eight branches.  Its  shares  are  held  by  23,261  persons.  The  divi- 
dend paid  in  1877  on  each  share  was  ninety-five  francs  ($19). 

The  officers  of  the  bank  are : 

One  governor  and  two  sub-governors,  appointed  by  the  State ;  fifteen 
regents  and  four  censors,  elected  by  the  stockholders. 

The  bank  receives  the  deposits  of  the  Government  and  allows  no  in- 
terest on  such  deposits. 

It  makes  advances  to  the  Government  on  its  treasury  and  mint  bonds. 
It  has  acted  in  the  past,  and  in  many  instances,  as  a  disbursing  agent 
of  the  Government 

2<L  AS  TO  THE  EXTENT  AKD  CHARACTER  OP  ITS  OPERATIONS- 
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a. — Character  of  ike  operations. 

1°.  To  discount  bills  of  exchange  at  three  months'  date,  which  are 
seemed  by  three,  and  in  some  instances  by  only  two,  signatures. 

2°.  To  make  advances  on  French  public  securities,  on  railroad  stock, 
on  bonds  of  the  City  of  Paris,  on  deposits  of  Bullion,  etc 

3°.  To  issue  paper  money  and  promissory  notes,  payable  and  trans- 
ferable to  order. 

4°.  To  receive  in  account  coin,  currency,  and  bills  of  exchange. 

5°.  To  receive  for  safe-keeping  bonds,  diamonds,  and  public  securi- 
ties, and  to  cash  the  interest  on  securities  when  payable  in  Paris. 

ft. — Extent  of  the  operations. 

Total  amount  of  operations. 

In  1876 $1,833,366,780 

In  1877 1,802,116,600 

Bills  of  exchange,  mint  and  treasury  bonds  discounted. 

In  1876 $1,472, 400, 480 

In  1877 : 1,515,563,680 

Sate  of  discount. 

In  1876 Z% 

Since  April,  1877 %% 

Notts  made  payable  at  Bank  of  France  and  cashed  for  Us  clients. 

In  1876 $282,171,580 

In  1877 280,112,660 

Notes  collected  at  domicile  by  the  bank  for  its  clients,  and  without  cost. 
In  1877 $1, 067, 550, 946 

3d.  AS  TO  THE  AMOUNT  OF  ITS  PAPER  ISSUE. 

There  is  no  limit  to  its  paper  issue.  During  the  late  war  it  was 
limited  by  exception  and  given  forced  circulation.  This  provision  ex- 
pired January  1, 1878. 

Maximum  paper  circulation. 

In  1877 $545,043,480 

Maximum  circulation  same  year 471, 576, 620 

Circulation  on  January  1, 1878 502,505,950 

4th.  AS  TO  THE  AMOUNT  OP  GOLD  COIN  HELD  AND  REQUIRED  TO  BE 
HELD. 

5th.  AS  TO  THE  AMOUNT  OP  SILVER  HELD  AND  REQUIRED  TO  BE 
HELD. 

a. — Gold  and  Silver  Coin  held. 

To  answer  this  part  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  queries  I  submit  the  tab- 
ular statement  which  was  prepared  from  official  material  furnished  to 
this  legation  by  Mr.  Leon  Say.    It  shows  the  maximum  and  minimum 
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amount  of  Gold  and  Silver  Coin  held  by  the  bank  for  each  year  of  the 
period  extending  from  1868  to  1878.  The  largest  amount  of  Silver  held 
by  the  bank  is  that  which  it  holds  now,  namely,  $202,500,000. 

6. — Amount  of  Gold  and  Silver  required  to  be  held. 

The  answer  to  this  part  of  the  question  is  negative.  The  bank  is  not 
required  to  have  any  specified  amount  of  Coin  in  its  vaults.  This  is  en- 
tirely  left  to  the  discretion  of  its  managers,  the  only  safeguard  being 
found  in  their  integrity  and  business  capacity. 

Hoping  that  this  information  will  satisfy  Mr.  Fenton,  I  have  the  honor 
to  be,  your  respectful  and  obedient  servant, 

HENKY  VIGNAUD, 

Assistant  Secretary. 

Coin  held  by  the  Bank  of  France  at  the  following  datee: 


Yoors. 


1888— Maximum 

Mia  Imam. 
1800— Maximum 

Minimum . 
1870— Maximum 

Minimum. 
1871 — Maximum 

Minimum . 
1872 — Maximum 

Minimum . 
1873— Maxim  um 

Minimum. 
1874— Maximum 

Minimum. 
1875— Maximum 

Minimum. 
1876— Maximum 

Minimum. 
1877 — Maximum 

Minimum. 
1878 


Date. 


8ept  8 

Jan.    3 

Dec.  28 

Jan.  18 

Juno  23 

Dec.  24 

Aug.  25 

Feb.  23 

Dec    4 

Jan.  18...... 

June  6 

Aug.  22 

Deo.  24 

Dec.  (1873)  20 

Dec.  24 

Jan.  12 

Dec.  23  .... 
Dec.  (1875)  27 

June  4 

Dec.  22 

Oct.    5 


Gold. 


$175, 040, 
132,060, 
141, 000, 
118, 040, 
147,  800, 

80,880, 
118,520, 

72, 280, 
131, 220, 
110,420, 
138,  240, 
112, 040, 
202,840, 
121, 020, 
232, 840, 
201, 420, 
308,080, 
230, 080, 
207,620, 
241, 020, 
220,700, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


Surer. 


$87,820,000 

62,500,000 

112,300.000 

04,600,000 

115,840,000 

14,180,000 

10, 7P0, 000 

7,420,000 

27,380,000 

15, 760, 000 

25,020,000 

20,100,000 

63,300.000 

30,080,000 

100, 860. 600 

61,840,000 

127,000.000 

101,340,000 

158,640,000 

172, 040, 000 

202,500,000 


$262,860,000 
185,4*0,i«+ 
353,  SOU,  (ft* 
212,  »M*  Cw> 
263.70U.lwl 
101.060.900 
138, 300,  v» 
70.700.vw 
158. 600. 9V 
126. 180.  «• 
164. 1*1  <M 
14L1«M*« 
266,309,0)4 
152, 000, 0W 
333,700,0"* 
263, 200.  vol 
436,  &*.•*> 
334,420  &.* 
456,  360.  *« 
413, 0611.  ** 
42%  2*0,11* 


Banque  do  France,  Lois  et  Statuts.  Assemble  G4n£rale  des  Action- 
naires,  Compte  Bendn  et  Bkpport  des  Censeurs,  1809, 1870, 187  L,  1872, 
1873, 1874, 1875, 187G,  1877, 1878.  [Deposited  in  the  Library  of  the  State 
Department,  Washington.] 


b.— germany. 

Amebican  Legation,  67  Behbenstbasbe, 

Berlin,  October  18, 1878, 
Hon.  B.  E.  Fenton: 

Mt  Deab  Sib  :  Mr.  Chapman  Coleman,  second  secretary  of  the  lega- 
tion here,  brings  yon,  with  this,  such  material  as  we  have  been  able  to 
collect  concerning  the  German  Imperial  Bank. 

Mr.  Coleman  himself  has  given  considerable  time  and  labor  to  the 
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work,  as  the  information  does  not  exist  in  a  compact  form,  but  must  be 

obtained  through  a  variety  of  sources,    I  trust,  however,  that  it  will  be 

sufficient  for  your  purpose. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

BAYARD  TATLOE. 


Legation  op  the  United  States, 

Berlin,  October  18, 1878. 

Sib  :  Pursuant  to  your  instructions  I  have  prepared,  and  respectfully 
submit,  in  response  to  the  inquiries  of  the  Hon.  E.  E.  Fenton,  chairman 
of  the  American  representatives  at  the  late  Monetary  Conference  at 
Paris,  a  report  on  the  establishment,  functions,  privileges,  duties,  and 
business  of  the  German  Eeichsbank,  at  least  in  its  chief  and  character- 
istic features,  as  called  for  by  that  gentleman ;  referring  for  more  minute 
information  to  the  accompanying  volume,  entitled  German  Bank  Consti- 
tution, which  contains  the  law  on  the  subject,  and  also  the  accompany- 
ing latest  annual  report  of  the  bank. 

The  establishment  of  the  German  Eeichsbank  (Imperial  Bank)  is 
authorized  by  the  general  Imperial  Bank  Law  of  March  14,  1875,  of 
which  sections  12  to  41  inclusive  treat  exclusively  of  the  Reichsbank.  A 
promulgation  by  the  Emperor  and  Federal  Council,  conjointly  issued  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  40  of  the  law,  on  May  24, 1875, 
entitled  "  Statute  of  the  Eeichsbank,"  and  also  contained  in  the  volume 
referred  to,  defines  more  closely  the  forms  and  the  rules  under  and  by 
which  its  business  shall  be  conducted,  and  fixes  the  1st  of  January,  1876, 
as  the  day  on  which  its  operation  shall  begin. 

The  law  provides  that  a  bank,  to  be  entitled  the  Eeichsbank,  subject 
to  the  supervision  and  conduct  of  the  Imperial  Government,  and  having  a 
corporate  capacity,  shall  be  established  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the 
Money  circulation  throughout  the  entire  Empire,  and  of  facilitating  the 
balancing  of  payments  and  the  useful  employment  of  available  capital. 

The  chief  bank  is  to  be  located  at  Berlin ;  Branch  establishments  may 
be  located  elsewhere  throughout  the  Empire. 

The  bank  is  entitled  to  purchase  Gold  and  Silver  in  bars  and  coins, 
also  bills  falling  due  within  three  months,  with,  as  a  rule,  three,  and  at 
least  two,  indorsements,  known  to  be  good ;  further,  to  discount,  buy, 
or  sell  obligations  of  the  Empire,  of  a  German  State,  or  of  German 
municipal  corporations  due  at  their  nominal  value  within  three  months; 
to  make  loans  for  a  period  not  longer  than  three  months  on  certain  kinds 
of  enumerated  personal  property  and  values;  to  make  collections  and 
payments  for  persons,  corporations,  &c.,  after  due  security  shall  have 
been  famished;  to  purchase  and  sell  under  like  conditions  as  to  security 
all  kinds  of  values;  to  accept  deposits  of  money  at  and  without  interest, 
the  amount  of  the  deposits  at  interest  not  to  exceed,  however,  that  of 
the  capital  stock  and  reserve  fund;  to  receive  for  safekeeping  and  man- 
agement objects  of  value,  &c,  &c.t  &c 
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The  bank  is  required  to  exchange  Gold  bore  for  its  notes  at  1,392 
marks  to  the  pound  fine,  the  seller  paying  the  expenses  of  the  assay. 
The  rate  at  which  it  discounts  or  makes  loans  on  interest  must  be  pub- 
lished from  time  to  time. 

The  bank  may  emit  as  large  an  amount  of  notes  as  its  business  re* 
quires.  The  execution,  emission,  and  destruction  of  the  same  takes 
place  under  the  control  of  the  Imperial  debt  commission,  to  which  an 
additional  member  is  appointed  by  the  Emperor  for  the  purpose. 

The  Reichsbank  is  required  to  hold  at  least  one-third  of  the  amount 
of  its  Note  circulation  in  current  German  Money.  Imperial  Treasury 
Notes,  Gold  bars  (1,392  marks  to  the  pound  fine),  or  foreign  coins,  the 
remainder  in  Gold  bills  maturing  at  not  later  than  three  months,  and 
with  generally  three,  and  not  less  than  two,  good  indorsements.  By 
current  German  Money  is  understood  the  new  Ijnperial  Gold  and  Silver 
Coins  (the  latter  a  legal  tender  to  the  amount  of  100  marks),  and,  for 
the  present,  the  thaler  pieces  of  the  old  currency,  a  Silver  Coin  rated 
at  3  marks,  and  a  legal  tender  to  any  amount.  These  thalers  are  ulti- 
mately to  be  called  in  and  replaced  by  the  new  currency  in  an  amount 
to  be  fixed  when  the  amount  of  the  thaler  pieces,  estimated  roundly  at 
100,000,000,  shall  have  been  determined  by  an  investigation  now  pending. 

The  amount  of  metal  (current  German  Coin,  Imperial  Treasury  Notes, 
Gold  bars,  and  foreign  coins)  actually  held  has  heretofore  in  general 
amounted  not  to  a  third  only,  as  required,  but  to  from  70  to  80  per  cent 
of  the  total  Note  emission  of  the  Reichsbank. 

The  entire  emission  of  unsecured  notes  of  all  the  banks  provided  for 
by  the  law  is  fixed  at  380  million  marks,  250  millions  of  this  amount 
being  allotted  to  the  Reichsbank. 

When  other  banks  lose  their  right  of  Note  emission,  the  amount  lost 
accrues  to  the  Reichsbank,  which,  in  consequence  of  such  accretion,  i* 
now  entitled  to  an  unsecured  Note  issue  of  about  283  million  marks.  If 
this  amount  is  exceeded,  the  Reichsbank,  like  every  other  bank,  becomes 
liable  to  a  State  tax  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  excess. 

The  bank  is  required  to  redeem  4ts  Notes  whenever  presented  in  cur- 
rent German  Coin.  It  is  exempt  from  State  taxation  throughout  the 
entire  Empire,  subject  to  the  above-mentioned  qualification.  On  failure 
to  repay  its  loans,  the  bank  is  entitled  to  dispose  summarily  of  the  securi- 
ties. The  bank  must  make  payments  for  the  Empire  to  the  extent  of  its 
credit,  free  of  charge,  and  may  do  so  for  the  individual  States  composing 
the  Empire. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  Reichsbank  is  120  million  marks,  consisting 
of  forty  thousand  shares  of  three  thousand  marks  each,  made  out  in  the 
name  of  the  holder.  The- shareholders  are  not  personally  liable  for  the 
obligations  of  the  bank* 

The  following  disposition  is  made  of  the  profits  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  year :  To  the  shareholders,  a  regular  dividend  of  4£  per  cent  on  the 
stock  capital ;  of  the  surplus,  20  per  cent,  to  the  reserve  fund,  provided 
such  percentage  does  not  amount  to  a  fourth  of  the  stock  capital ;  the 
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surplus  still  remaining  accrues  to  the  shareholders  and  the  Imperial 
Treasury,  a  moiety  to  each,  provided  the  gross  amount  of  dividends  to 
the  shareholders  does  not  exceed  8  per  cent.;  of  the  surplus  that  may 
yet  remain,  \  to  the  shareholders  and  %  to  the  Imperial  Treasury.  If  the 
profits  do  not  amount  to  4J  per  cent  of  the  capital  stock,  the  insuf- 
ficiency is  made  good  out  of  the  reserve  fund. 

The  shareholders  participate  in  the  management  of  the  bank.  For 
particulars  as  to  their  participation  and  that  of  the  Government,  as  to 
the  government  of  the  bank  in  general,  the  right  of  the  Government  to 
acquire  or  wind  it  up  after  a  notice  of  one  year  for  the  first  time  on  Jan- 
uary 1, 1891,  and  thereafter  at  stated  times,  and  for  the  particulars  and 
conditions  of  such  acquisition  or  disestablishment,  the  law  itself  is  re- 
ferred to. 

The  amounts  of  GolcL  and  Silver,  respectively,  actually  held  by  the 
tank  are  not  known  outside  of  the  bank,  as  the  exhibits  published 
weekly  and  the  reports  submitted  annually  at  the  general  meeting  of 
shareholders  do  not  distinguish  between  the  two  metals,  but  give  only 
the  gross  amount  of  both. 

The  entire  business  of  the  Reichsbank  (its  branch  establishments  in- 
cluded) amounted  for  the  year  1875  to  17,458,067,000  marks;  for  the 
year  1876,  to  36,684,830,600  marks  ;  for  the  year  1877,  to  47,541,619,800 
marks.  The  profits  for  the  year  1877  amounted  to  10,770,220.98,  of 
which,  after  deducting  the  ordinary  dividend  of  4£  per  cent,  on  the 
capital  stock  for  the  shareholders,  there  accrues  to  the  reserve  fimd 
1,074,046  marks,  and  to  the  Imperial  Treasury  and  the  shareholders 
4,296,183.98  marks,  a  moiety  to  each.  The  balance-sheet  of  the  bank  for 
the  31st  of  December,  1877,  shows  that  of  the  entire  volume  of  Notes 
printed  for  circulation,  2,047,664,597.50  marks,  there  were  outstanding 
ouly  815,534,992.50  marks,  secured  by  metal  in  the  amount  of  493,981,- 
311.96  marks,  being  about  60  per  cent,  of  outstanding  notes,  and  there 
fore  much  more  than  the  security  required  by  law. 

Hoping  the  information  above  given  may  answer  the  purposes  for 

which  it  was  desired, 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

CHAPMAN  COLEMAN, 

Second  Secretary  of  Legation. 
Hon.  Bayard  Taylor, 

Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary 

of  the  United  States  at  Berlin. 


No.  1.— Verwaltungs-Bericbt  der  Beichsbank.  Fur  das  Jahr  1877. 
Br.  in  4to.  Berlin.  No.  2. — Deutsche  Baukverfassung.  I.  Gesetee 
fiber  die  Ausgabe  von  Banknoten.  II.  Bankgesetz.  III.  Statut  der 
Keichsbank.  Mit  Erlanterungen  versehen  von  Dr.  Adolf  Soctbeer. 
Br.  iii  4to.  Erlangen,  1875.  [Deposited  in  the  Library  of  the  State  De- 
partment, at  Washington.] 
8.  Ex.  58—15 
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C— ENGLAND. 

Bank  of  England,  E.  C, 

October  2, 1878. 
R.  E.  Fenton,  Esq., 

H6tel  Meuricej  Paris : 

Sib:  I  am  desired  by  Mr.  Gibbs  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  yesterday's  date,  in  which  yon  ask  for  information  on  certain 
points  connected  with  the  Bank  of  England. 

Following  yonr  questions  in  their  order,  it  may  be  stated: 

1st.  That  the  bank  was  founded  by  a  charter  granted  in  1894,  and  re- 
newed from  time  to  time,  and  has  a  capital  which,  raised  also  at  various 
times,  now  stands  at  £14,553,000.  This  is  held  by  a  large  number  of 
individual  proprietors.  Its  relations  to  the  Government  are  simply  those 
of  an  ordinary  banker.  It  keeps  the  Government  accounts,  makes  tern- 
porary  advances  to  the  Government  in  such  cases  as  the  Government  is 
authorized  by  Parliament  to  borrow,  and  carries  out  the  work  involved 
in  the  management  of  the  public  debt,  the  charge  for  this  last  duty 
being  regulated  by  act  of  Parliament. 

It  is  also  a  bank  of  issue,  its  duties  and  powers  in  this  respect  being 
strictly  defined  by  the  act  of  1844  (of  which  a  copy  is  inclosed).  By 
this  act  the  issue  department  is  separated  wholly  from  the  banking  de- 
partment, and  all  Notes  beyond  a  limit,  which  now  stands  at  £15,000.000 
(to  which  amount  they  are  issued  on  securities),  can  only  be  issued  on 
a  like  amount  of  Gold  held  expressly  against  them.  A  portion  of  the 
security  held  for  the  Notes  up  to  £15,000,000  consists  of  a  debt  of 
£11,000,000  resulting  from  loans  made  in  past  times  by  the  bank  to  the 
Government. 

As  a  "bank,"  the  Bank  of  England  offers  to  the  public  the  usual  facil- 
ities of  an  ordinary  bank. 

2d.  The  extent  and  character  of  its  operations  will  be  best  shown  bj 
the  accompanying  Parliamentary  paper,  which  embraces  the  bank  oper- 
ations for  the  year  1877. 

3d.  Its  paper  issue  is  strictly  limited,  as  above  stated.  The  amount 
so  issued  last  year  will  be  shown  in  the  return* 

4th,  5th.  The  amount  of  Gold  and  Silver  Coin  on  hand  is  a  matter  for 
its  own  discretion. 

Whilst  I  have  endeavored  to  state  very  shortly  the  direct  answers  to 
yonr  questions,  it  will  be  obvious  to  you  that  there  is  very  much  left 
unstated  which  would  be  necessary  to  give  a  complete  account  of  the 
bank.  This  could  only  be  gathered  from  works  specially  bearing  on  the 
subject,  amongst  which  may  be  mentioned  the  article  in  McCulloch'4 
Commercial  Dictionary. 

For  a  more  general  account  of  the  bank's  operations  and  more  detail 
nai  to  Its  management,  I  am  desired  to  forward  you  a  small  volume  writ- 
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ten  by  Mr.  Thomson  Hankey,  a  director  and  a  former  governor  of  the 
bank.  From  this  it  is  probable  that  you  will  be  able  to  obtain  sufficient 
information  for  your  purpose.  At  the  same  time  I  need  scarcely  say 
that,  if  there  should  be  any  point  on  which  you  desire  further  knowledge, 
I  am  desired  by  Mr.  Gibbs  to  say  that  every  assistance  shall  be  most 
readily  afforded  you. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

HAMMOND  CHUBB, 

Secretary. 

Gap.  XXXTT. — An  act  to  regulate  the  issue  of  bank  notes,  and  for 
giving  to  the  governor  and  company  of  the  Bank  of  England  certain 
privileges  for  a  limited  period. — [19th  July,  1844.] 


Bank  of  England.— Returns  «of  the  amount  of  bank-notes  of  the  Bank 
of  England  held  by  the  public,  and  of  bank-notes  of  the  Bank  of  England 
and  coin  held  in  reserve  by  the  Bank  of  England? 

"  Of  the  total  amount  of  bullion ; 

"  Of  the  minimum  rate  of  interest  charged  by  the  Bapk  of  England ; 

"And  of  the  total  amount  of  deposits,  including  the  balances  on  ac- 
count of  the  exchequer,  and  the  balances  held  on  account  of  the  London 
bankers  on  the  last  day  of  each  week,  from  the  1st  day  of  January,  1877, 
to  the  31st  day  of  December,  1877  (in  continuation  of  Parliamentary 
Paper  No.  227,  of  session  1877)." 

Ordered,  by  the  House  of  Commons,  to  be  printed  May  16, 1878. 

[Deposited  in  the  Library  of  the  State  Department  in  Washington.] 


D.— HOLLAND. 

Amsterdam,  4  October,  1878. 
Mr.  B.  E.  Fbnton,  Paris : 

Dear  Sib  :  I  think  I  cannot  answer  more  satisfactorily  and  speedily 
the  questions  contained  in  your  letter  of  the  1st  than  by  sending  you — 

1.  The  statutes  of  the  bank  translated  in  French. 

2.  Publications  of  the  Direction  genSrale  de  Statistique  du  Eoyanme 
fltalie,  containing  the  very  accurate  answers  of  Mr.  Buest,  one  of  the 
agents  of  the  bank,  to  a  questionnaire  concerning  the  bank. 

I  adjoin  a  sheet,  as  we  are  about  to  distribute  weekly  to  the  commis- 
saries of  the  bank,  indicating  the  present  state  of  the  bank. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

W.  0.  MEES. 
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[Translated  from  the  Dutch- J 

Abridged  balamee+heet  of  the  Bank  of  the  Netherlands  of  the  20th  September,  1876,  fe  the 

evening. 

(Made  in  pursuance  of  Art.  21  of  the  Isvw  of  22  December,  1063  (StbL  No.  148),  and  the  Bojal  Been* 

of  21  February,  1875,  No.  4.) 


(  Discounts r 

f70, 856, 277  28s 
55,406,620  — 

115,780,837  13s 
4,273,030  — 
300,000  — 
103,487  33 

Capital 

f  16, 000,00* - 
4, 273L  233  75 

i8o.era.iii- 

43. 560L  045  «*• 

Advances  on—  <  Stocks 48,077,490 

(  Merchandises ...    7,829, 180 

Notes  in  circulation.. 
Deposits   ....     . 

OOnAOB  AND  BULLIOH. 

Coin .  \  <™^  {  "'sftiS  09-  }  **«*•••  •■ 
(Silver 7,125,74644 

■ 

XtW&l* 

Stocks  belonsini?  to  reserve  fund  .„... T  - 

Rnilrff  j>g  An(|  fnrnitnre 

Rnndrv  accounts 

f246,720,251  75 

f246,7a0»2S175 

Bates  of  interest : 

Discount-bill  of  exchange 3}  p.  ct.  since  2  May,  1878 

Promissory  notes 4    *   *'      "     "    •* 

Advances  on  nature  stocks,  etc 3J 

Advances  on  foreicn  stocks,  etc 

"  on  merchandise 

The  Direction  of  the  Netherlands  Bank. 

W.  C.  M"EE& 

JPrvtutswC. 
H.  P.  O.  QUACK. 


M 

•  • 

1* 

t* 

*> 

•  t 

14 

** 

ti 

•  •> 

«l 

•  t 

♦» 

M 

*t 

No.  5. — Banque  des  Pays-Bas.    Loi  et  statuts.    Br.  in  8vo. 
No.  6. — Statistique  intemationale  des  banques  demission  Pays-Baa. 
1  Bt.  in  4to.    Kome,  1878. 
[Deposited  in  the  Library  of  the  State  Department  in  Washington.) 


E.— BELGIUM. 
[Translation.] 

Paris,  September  5, 1878. 

Mr.  Chatrman  :  Not  having  my  papers  and  my  books  here,  I  am 
forced  to  reply  very  briefly  to  the  questions  which  you  have  done  me  the 
honor  to  address  me. 

In  Belgium,  any  private  individual  or  association,  the  responsibility 
of  which  is  not  limited,  can  issue  bank-notes. 

But  only  two  joint-stock  companies  enjoy  the  same  right :  The  Bank 
of  Li^ge,  to  the  extent  of  5  millions,  and  the  National  Bank,  in  con- 
formity with  its  statutes,  which  you  will  find  in  the  volume  herewith 
sent. 

It  may  be  estimated  that  the  circulation  of  notes  is  about  300  million* 

fr.,  with  a  reserve  of  100  millions  fr. 

At  this  time  the  metallic  reserve  is  composed  of— 

Gold 00,000,000 

Silver 22,000,000 

Fractional  Coin 14,000,000 

98,000,000 
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I  am  of  opinion  that  the  monetary  circulation  in  Belgium  ought  to  be 
at  least  equal  to  that  of  France;  that  is  to  say,  160  to  180  francs  a  head 
for  5,200}000  inhabitants. 

It  is  supposed  that  in  the  country  districts,  in  the  manufacturing  cen- 
ters, and  in  all  small  trade,  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  payments  are  made 
in  Silver.  * 

At  least  half,  say  about  450,000,000,  of  the  Coin  must  be  in  Silver. 

I  regret  that  my  answers  are  so  far  from  complete;  but  if  you  desire 

other  details,  I  shall  be  happy  to  send  them  from  Belgium  at  your  first 

request. 

Receive,  eta,  etc., 

flMTLE  DE  LAVELETE. 


•  [Translation.] 

Paris,  September  12, 1878. 

I  take  the  first  opportunity  to  send  to  Mr.  Fenton  the  statement  which 
he  asks,  and  shall  be  very  happy  if  I  can  respond  to  his  request. 

I  have  sent  to  Brussels  for  the  pamphlet  which  contains  the  bank 
statute  and  the  constitution  and  by-laws,  etc.,  of  the  bank.  My  note 
herewith  sent  is  a  very  brief  summary. 

I  shall  also  receive  the  last  statement  of  the  business  of  the  bank,  in 

that  it  will  be  easy  to  obtain  such  figures  as  may  appear  interesting, 

and  which  I  have  naturally  been  unable  to  give  from  memory. 

Beceive,  etc.,  etc., 

EUDOBE  PIBMEZ. 


[Translation.] 

The  National  Bank  of  Belgium  was  established  in  1850  for  the  period 
of  25  years,  and  was  rechartered  in  1873  for  a  new  period  of  30  years. 

The  National  Bank  is  a  joint-stock  company,  the  stock  belonging  to 
private  individuals  who  can  dispose  of  it  freely  as  they  please.  Its  capi- 
tal is  fifty  millions  francs.  It  is  administered  by  a  board  of  directors 
composed  of  a  governor  nominated  by  the  King,  and  of  six  directors 
chosen  by  the  stockholders. 

The  governor  has  the  right  to  veto  the  decisions  of  the  board. 

The  governor  exercises  his  superintendence  by  means  of  a  commis- 
sioner who  is  present  at  each  meeting  of  the  board,  and  who  has  the 
right  to  know  about  all  the  business  of  the  bank. 

The  stockholders  nominate  seven  examiners,  who  control  the  adminis- 
tration, and  who,  in  conjunction  with  the  board,  form  the  general  coun- 
cil of  the  bank. 

The  National  Bank  is  authorized  to  issue  bank-notes;  that  power  is 
for  it  a  privilege,  as  it  can  only  be  granted  to  a  stock  company  by  a 
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special  law.    No  other  authorization  is  granted.    In  feet,  the  bank  hat 
the  monopoly  of  bank-note  issue. 

In  exchange  for  this  privilege,  and  for  the  admission  of  the  notes  in 
the  treasuries  of  the  States,  the  bank  offers  certain  advantages  to  the 
State,  and  pays  it  considerable  sums. 

It  performs  the  service  of  the  state  treasurer  at  Brussels,  and  in  the 
forty  agencies  which  it  has  in  the  country;  the  service  comprises  not 
merely  the  receipt  of  all  the  payments  of  the  public  accountants  and  the 
payments  of  orders,  but  all  that  relates  to  the  public  debt,  exchange  erf 
evidences  of  debt,  repayment,  and  the  payment  of  coupons. 

It  undertakes  the  custody  of  the  evidences  of  the  public  debt  which 
belong  to  the  treasury  or  to  the  various  public  offices,  and  is  also  charged 
with  the  investment  of  available  funds  of  the  State  in  foreign  drafts. 

It  manages  the  portfolio  of  the  savings-bank  established  by  the  State. 

These  services  are  entirely  gratuitous. 

The  bank  pays  for  the  State  the  salaries  of  the  agents  of  the  treasury, 
the  functionaries  employed  in  the  delivery  of  orders  of  payment  and  of 
receipts,  and  in  the  management  of  whatever  is  paid  out  or  received 
for  the  State. 

It  hands  over  to  the  State  one-fourth  of  all  its  profits  in  excess  of  6  per 
cent  of  its  capital 

It  also  pays  to  the  State  whatever  is  produced  by  the  discount  abore 
the  rate  of  5  per  cent. 

It  pays  the  State,  besides  the  wholesale  price  of  the  stamps 
for  its  notes,  %  per  cent,  upon  the  circulation  in  excess  of  275 
francs. 

Such  are  the  relations  of  the  bank  with  the  State. 

The  operations  of  the  bank  are  strictly  limited. 

It  can  purchase  public  funds,  but  only  to  the  amount  of  its  capital 
plus  the  reserve  formed  by  the  sinking-funds  held  back  from  its  profit*. 

The  ordinary  investment  of  the  capital  which  it  obtains  by  means  of 
its  deposits  and  of  its  issue  of  notes  is,  independently  of  the  necessary 
reserve,  the  discount  of  commercial  paper  at  not  more  than  one  hundred 
days'  time,  and  also  in  very  limited  proportion  loans  upon  public  find* 
with  the  same  limit  of  time. 

Outside  of  these  operations  the  bank  can  only  engage  in  dealing  in 
the  precious  metals. 

The  constitution  of  the  bank  fixes  the  reserve  which  it  must  keep  at 
one-third  of  its  engagements,  deposits,  and  notes  in  circulation ;  bat 
the  Government  can  authorize  the  bank  to  go  below  this  proportion ;  ft* 
reality  the  proportion  is  often  one-quarter,  because  the  bank  buys  draft* 
upon  which  it  can  always  realise  immediately,  and  which  are  thus  equiv- 
alent to  an  increase  of  its  reserve. 

No  regulation  fixes  the  proportion  between  Gold  and  Silver  in  its  J*- 
Serve;  for  a  long  time  two-thirds  at  leastof  its  reserve  have  been  of  Gold. 

The  bank,  in  return  for  a  small  charge,  undertakes  the  custody  of  in- 
unents  of  credit,  which  are  placed  in  its  hands  in  sealed  boxes. 
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The  organization  of  its  discounting  presents  features  peculiar  to  Bel- 
gium. 

The  hoard  of  directors  do  not  discount  directly  except  at  Brussels  and 
at  Antwerp*  It  has  in  all  its  branches  a  discount  agency,  composed  of 
members  whom  it  names,  which,  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  central 
office,  accepts  or  refuses  the  paper  presented;  the  members  of  these 
discount  agencies  guarantee  to  the  bank  under  personal  liability  the 
payment  of  the  paper  they  discount ;  they  receive  on  this  account  one- 
fifth  of  the  product  of  the  discount. 

Deposits  draw  no  interest;  they  give  the  depositor  the  advantage  of 
checking  against  them,  and  also  of  receiving  payments  made  to  his 
credit  in  any  of  the  country  branches. 

The  bank,  by  means  of  its  system  of  crediting,  performs  the  same 
service  for  any  one  who  chooses  to  demand  it. 

A  deposit  mi^y  be  made  of  any  sum  at  the  main  office,  or  at  any  agency 
of  the  bank,  and  it  will  be  paid  to  the  person  designated  at  any  other 
office  of  the  bank.  The  person  depositing  receives  a  check  payable  to 
order,  which  is  paid  in  full  the  next  day  or  the  day  after. 

The  bank  also  undertakes,  without  charge  for  those  who  keep  deposits 
in  its  hands,  in  the  principal  cities,  the  collection  of  all  their  paper 
coming  due;  it  requires  merely  that  the  paper  should  be  handed  in  some 
days  before  it  is  due. 

No.  7. — Banque  nationale.  Lois  organiques  statute  rlglement  d'ordre 
interieur.    Broch  in  8°.    Bruxelles.    1878. 

No.  8. — Banque  nationale.  Assemble  g£n£rale  des  actionnaires  de 
la  Banque  nationale  rapport  fait  par  le  gouvenneur  au  nom  du  conseil 
<f  administration.    Broch  in  4°.    Bruxelles.    1878. 

[Deposited  in  the  Library  of  the  State  Department  at  Washington.] 
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n. 

PROPOSITION  OP  THE  BELGIAN  MINT. 

Royal  Mint.— J..  Allard,  Director. 

Brussels,  3d  September,  1878. 
To  Governor  FEnton, 

President  of  the  American  Commission  to  the 

Monetary  Congress  of  1878, 

Hotel  Meuricc,  Paris: 

Mr*  President:  Now  that  the  International  Monetary  Congress  hu 
arrived  at  a  decision,  and  that  Europe  appears  decided  to  remain  almort 
neutral  in  the  conflict  relative  to  Silver  Money ;  now  that,  in  consequence 
of  this  decision,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  finds 
itself  directly  and  exclusively  in  the  presence  of  Germany,  and  form* 
with  that  nation  the  two  governments  most  directly  interested  in  that 
question,  it  would  be  without  a  doubt  contrary  to  the  nature  of  the  foctt 
of  the  position  to  allow  England  to  remain  the  only  regulator  of  the 
price  of  fine  Silrer  in  the  world,  up  to  such  a  point,  indeed,  that  the  price 
of  the  liondon  market  regulates  even  now  the  price  of  that  metal  in 
America* 

To  the  United  States  only,  it  seems  to  me,  should  belong  henceforth 
the  rutht  and  the  potter  to  direct  and  to  regulate  the  tcorUFs  market*  of 
fine  tffrrr. 

Vhis  end  can  be  easily  arrived  at  by  a  simple  administration  measure 
of  the  Tithed  States  Government  at  Washington,  a  measure  which 
itomM  not  necessitate  on  its  part  any  expense  or  sacrifice  of  any  kind* 

It  would  ho  simply  necessary  that  the  American  Government,  which 
hit*  to  coin  tYoiu  this  date  up  to  1870  such  a  mass  of  Silver  Coin  for  the 
ivMuni*tioii  of  Specie  Payments,  should  address  itself  to  the  Mini  atBrui* 
m  /*>  and  should  authorize  it,  on  the  condition  that  the  Belgian  Govern 
went  would  superintend  the  Coinage,  to  coin  either  Dollars  or  fraction* «/ 
tkdhir*  of  Silver  of  the  weight  and  fineness  laid  down  by  the  American 
law,  under  conditions  and  at  a  price  tchich  the  Government  of  the  Cntitd 
St#to*  it*e{f  should  indicate. 

The  American  Government  should  fix  a  Monetary  Tariff;  that  is  to«y» 
~~     niantity  of  coined  Dollars  that  the  Brussels  Mint  should  be  author- 
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ized  to  deliver  to  the  bearer  of  each  kilogramme  of  Silver  who  pre- 
sented himself. 

The  Dollars  remaining  over  and  above  would  be  the  property  of  the 
American  Government,  and  would  form  the  profit  of  that  Government 
precisely  as  if  the  Silver  had  been  coined  in  America. 

If  the  price  thus  fixed  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  of 
a  fair  average,  all  the  importers  into  Europe  of  American  products  who 
desired  to  cover  their  imports  advantageously  and  easily  would  coin 
Dollars  at  the  Brussels  Mint  and  would  remit  these  Dollars  to  their 
American  correspondents. 

Thus,  then,  without  any  expense,  the  Government  at  Washington 
would  facilitate  the  resumption  of  Specie  Payments ;  would  facilitate 
the  movement  of  its  merchandises  in  Europe;  would  facilitate  the  absorp- 
tion by  commerce  of  its  Silver  Dollars,  and  would  receive,  at  the  same 
time,  the  same,  if  not  a  superior  profit,  as  if  these  Dollars  had  been 
coined  in  America. 

The  price  that  the  American  Government  would  fix  for  the  Brussels 
Mint  would  vary  according  to  the  orders  received  from  Washington,  and 
according  to  circumstances  and  the  convenience  of  that  Government. 

The  American  Government  could  designate  an  official  American  agent, 
who  would  not  only  be  charged  with  the  reception  of  the  ingots,  but  who 
would  also  overlook  the  proper  application  qf  the  price  fixed  officially, 
and  who  would  be  charged  with  making  safe  and  receiving  the  profit  be- 
longing to  the  American  Government  , 

As  soon  as  this  state  of  things  would  be  established  it  would  suffice 
by  a  simple  decision  of  the  American  Administration  to  change,  even  by  a 
telegraphic  dispatch,  the  quotation  for  Silver  in  Europe. 

From  that  moment  the  London  market  would  find  itself  reduced  to  a 
state  of  paralysis. 

The  United  States  would  be  able,  even,  under  certain  conditions,  to  exer- 
cise a  decisive  power  on  the  relations  of  England  with  India  and  China, 
and  thus  facilitate,  to  the  detriment  of  the  English  markets,  its  own 
commerce  on  the  Pacific  coast  with  those  peoples  of  the  extreme  East. 

The  day,  by  way  of  example,  that  India  or  China  demand  that  Silver 
be  sent  them  from  the  English  market,  it  would  be  possible  for  the 
American  Government,  and  without  imposing  on  it  a  very  heavy  sacri- 
fice, to  elevate  a  little  forcibly  the  tariff  established  for  the  fabrication 
of  Dollars  in  Belgium,  and  by  this  simple  act  to  elevate  the  price  of 
Silver  in  Europe  in  such  a  way  as  to  take  away  the  iiossibility  of  England 
sending,  with  any  advantage,  its  Silver  toward  India. 

These  expeditions  not  being  then  possible  from  London  would  be 
made  by  means  of  the  Silver  of  the  American  mines,  by  way  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  would  serve  at  the  same  time  to  develop  American  influence 
and  the  trade  of  the  United  States  with  India  and  China. 

To  sum  up,  sir : 
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This  measure,  so  simple  and  so  practical,  would  give  to  the  United 
States  the  following  immense  advantages : 

1st.  It  does  not  necessitate  the  advance  of  any  capital  from  the  Treasury. 

2d.  It  obtains,  nevertheless,  for  the  American  Government  the  same 
profit  on  the  Dollars  coined  in  Belgium  as  if  they  were  coined  in  America. 

3d.  Commerce,  which  by  the  simple  fact  of  its  causing  Silver  to  be 
coined  engages  to  put  into  circulation  the  moneys  so  coined,  facilitates 
the  work  of  the  American  Government  in  its  task  of  resuming  Specif 
Payments. 

4th.  It  would  open  up  a  new  advantage  to  exporters  to  Europe  of  ail 
American  merchandise. 

5th.  America,  thus  controlling  the  tariff  of  Silver  in  Europe,  would 
have  the  means  of  action,  great  and  unfailing,  to  stop  the  wavering  ten- 
dencies towards  a  fall  in  the  quotation  for  Silver  in  London. 

6th.  The  London  market  would  not  be  any  longer  the  regulator  of 
the  price  of  Silver  for  the  entire  world.  This  power  would  rest  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  American  Government. 

7th.  And  the  commercial  relations  of  America  with  India  and  Chin* 
would  find  new  sources  of  development,  to  the  great  profit  of  the  Amer- 
ican Silver  mines. 

May  I  be  allowed  to  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  you  will  be  so  good  a* 
to  take  into  your  serious  consideration  the  measure  herein  proposed,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  sign  myself,  Mr.  President,  your  most  obedient, 
humble  servant, 

The  director  of  the  Brussels  Mint, 

A.ALLABD. 


Hotel  Meurice, 
Paris,  September  6, 187& 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  very  inter- 
esting letter  of  the  3d  instant 

It  seems  to  be  a  fitting  addition  to  the  discussions  of  the  late  Confer- 
ence, and  I  will  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  make  your  views  known  to  my 
Government  in  the  report  to  the  Secretary  of  State  upon  the  return  of 
the  Commission  to  my  country. 

Please  accept  the  thanks  of  myself  and  associates  for  your  friendlj 
interest,  and  believe  me, 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

B.  E.  PBNTON, 

Chairman,  <f& 
To  M.  Alph  Allabd, 
Director  of  the  Brussels 
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Hon.  Wm.  M.  Evabts, 

Secretary  of  State,  Washington  : 

Dear  Sib  :  On  completing,  in  December  last,  my  official  duties  in  con- 
nection with  the  late  Monetary  Conference  at  Paris,  by  putting  in  your 
hands  the  corrected  French  and  English-  Becords  of  itq  Proceedings,  I 
had  the  honor  to  say  that  if  it  were  intended,  in  pursuance  of  an  idea 
which  I  recalled  your  having  mentioned  in  June  last,  to  supplement  the 
record  as  printed  with  matter  of  Appendix,  documents,  etc.,  germane  to 
its  subject,  I  should  gladly  present  what  contribution  to  this  end  my 
brief  leisure  from  private  affairs  would  permit  me  to  put  in  order. 

In  pursuance  of  the  request  then  expressed  by  you,  I  herewith  offer  a 
considerable  body  of  selected  documents  (including  some  translations), 
the  appearance,  or  reappearance,  of  which  in  print,  seems  opportune,  in 
bringing  within  reach  of  an  enlarged  range  of  readers  matter  embody- 
ing some  points  in  the  history  and  doctrinal  basis  of  the  monetary  policy 
of  the  more  powerful  States ;  and  with  these  I  send  some  papers  designed 
to  serve  as  preface  and  explanation. 

Trusting  that  what  I  have  been  able  to  do,  may  contribute  to  that  re- 
examination of  the  grounds  of  monetary  policy  which  the  time  demands, 

I  am,  dear  sir,  with  respect,  very  sincerely  yours, 

8.  D.  HORTON, 

Late  Delegate,  etc. 
Pomeboy,  Ohio,  May,  1879. 
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To  those  at  all  familiar  with  monetary  history  it  is  well  known  that 
the  adoption,  or  alteration,  of  a  ratio  for  coinage  and  Legal  Tender,  be- 
tween Silver  and  Gold,  has  been  one  of  the  chief  problems  of  Monetary 
policy. 

Nature  having  provided  for  man,two  metals,  indestructible,  structure- 
less, ductile,  and  rare,  and  hence  uniquely  fitted  to  serve  as  Money,  their 
inevitable  use  in  one  and  the  same  function  has  inevitably  compelled 
the  recognition,  at  some  point  in  the  scale  of  their  relative  weight,  of  an 
equivalence  of  value;  and  Money  being  a  political  institution,  it  fell  to 
the  State  to  fix  upon  this  ratio  of  equivalence. 

Aristotle  enumerates  among  the  prominent  subjects  in  the  "  Economy 
of  a  Ruler"  that  he  know  when  to  raise  or  lower  the  value  of  Money ; 
and  that  provision  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  which  re- 
serves to  the  Federal  Government  the  right  not  merely  to  "  coin  Money," 
bat  to  "  regulate  the  value  thereof,"  is  an  evidence  that  this  function  of 
rulers  has  not  lost  importance  in  the  course  of  centuries ;  while,  in  our 
day,  the  chain  of  testimony  to  this  truth  is  supported  by  the  earnest 
discussion  which  preceded  the  adoption,  and  by  the  adoption  itself,  in 
the  new  German  Empire,  of  the  ratio  of  15$  between  the  existing  Silver 
and  the  new  Gold  Coin,  for  that  period  of  transition  from  one  to  the 
other,  which,  after  the  lapse  of  years,  seems  still  remote  from  comple- 
tion. 

In  late  centuries,  it  is  safe  to  say,  that  the  object  of  such  regulation  of 
the  relative  value  of  the  Precious  Metals,  when  coined',  has  generally 
been,  not  merely  to  eliminate  doubt  in  the  respective  nations,  concern- 
ing the  relative  rates  of  currency  of  coin  already  in  actual  use,  but  with 
a  view  to  motives  of  general  policy ;  to  guard  against  exportation  to 
foreign  countries  of  one  or  the  other  metal,  or  to  obtain  a  concurrent  cir- 
culation of  Silver  Coin  and  of  Gold  Coin  at  the  legal  par.  In  spite, 
however,  of  this  purpose,  a  tendency  has  been  at  work  to  widen  the 
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breach  between  the  estimation  of  the  t\?o  metals.  Gold,  fixed  by  law  a 
few  hundred  years  ago  at  11,  is  in  our  day  fixed  by  Germany  at  15}  to 
1  of  Silver.  The  most  efficient  factor  of  this  tendency  lay  in  the  fact 
that  Gold,  being  intrinsically  the  nobler  as  well  as  rarer  metal,  and  be- 
ing already  by  force  of  law  many  times  "  lighter,"  as  Money,  than  Silver, 
it  has  not  infrequently  been  an  aim  of  national  legislation  to  attract  CioUl 
and  to  hold  it,  within  the  borders  of  the  legislating  nation,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  common  practice  of  debasing  the  coin,  with  which  the 
student  of  history  is  familiar,  found  a  particularly  congenial  sphere  of 
profit  in  these  elevations  of  the  ratio.  When,  in  a  circle  of  nations,  act- 
ing with  narrow  Anew,  a  movement  toward  giving  a  legislative  premium 
upon  Gold  was  once  fairly  on  foot,  it  tended  to  perpetuate  itself.  A*  hav- 
ing raised  the  ratio  1  per  cent.,  B.  would  be  inclined  to  raise  it  higher  still 
if  he  desired  to  outbid  A.,  and  C,  if  moved  by  the  desire  to  draw  Gold 
from  both,*  must  raise  its  rating  still  higher. 

While,  therefore,  the  task  of  the  monetary  legislator  has  been  to  pro 
tect  the  circulation  of  Metallic  Money  in  his  own  country  from  a  deple- 
tion, or  from  redundance,  of  one  or  the  other  metal,  and  to  secure  tin* 
possessors  of  one  or  the  other  from  loss  by  its  under- valuation,  tlr* 
task  has  been  complicated,  not  merely  by  causes  inherent  in  the  supply 
of  the  metals,  or  in  the  demand  for  their  use  in  the  arts,  but  by  great 
fluctuations  of  demand  arising  out  of  the  caprice  of  the  legislation  of 
foreign  States. 

In  the  nineteenth  century  a  new  element  of  discord  between  the  metal* 
has  further  weighted  the  burden  of  the  monetary  statesman. 

The  leading  commercial  nation  of  the  world  has  rejected  this  general 
desideratum  of  the  nations,  a  concurrent  circulation  of  the  metals,  and 
cleaving  to  one  of  the  metals,  and  that  the  lighter  and  the  less  ahnnrt 
ant,  has  prevented  the  circulation,  as  Money,  of  the  heavier  and  tmne 
abundant  metal  within  its  borders.  This  attack  has  not  merely  compli- 
cated the  problem,  in  other  States,  of  securing  a  concurrent  local  cirvu- 
lation,  but  tending  to  enlist  other  States  in  a  similar  attack,  it  threat 
ened  anarchy  in  the  general  relations  of  the  two  metals  throughout  the 
world.  The  concurrent  presence  and  use  of  the  two  metals  in  the  mone- 
tary circulation  of  the  world  is  necessarily  a  u  balance  of  power*  of 
man's  devising,  as  is  the  concurrent  circulation  of  the  metals  within  tbr 
borders  of  a  single  State ;  and  in  transferring  the  weight  of  the  law  ttxm 
concurrence  to  what,  for  a  moment,  I  may  be  allowed  to  call  anti -con- 
currence, England  drove  the  wedge  for  a  severance  which,  if  carried  fai 
enough,  must  reduce  the  Money  of  the  world  from  a  state  of  compara- 
tively stable  equilibrium  to  one  of  instability  of  equilibrium,  which  il 
not  cured  by  concurrent  action  must  become  chronic  It  is  only  of  latr, 
however,  that  the  wedge  has  been  driven  farther  on  its  appointed  juitlu 
and  only  lately  that  this  new  element  of  difficulty  iu  the  path  of  tin- 
monetary  legislator  has  assumed  proportions  that  excite  general  alarm. 
A  doctrinaire  propaganda  in  favor  of  the  English  system  of  Money, 
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which  was  heralded  as  being  itself  a  potent  factor  of  England's  pros- 
perity,  has  led  to  the  inchoate  extension  upon  the  continent  of  Europe 
of  the  English  system  of  rejecting  the  heavier  metal.  The  attempt,  at 
a  time  when  the  yield  of  the  gold  mines  was  waning,  to  replace  Silver 
by  Gold,  to  a  slight  extent,  has  been  followed  by  a  subsidence  of  prices 
expressed  in  Gold,  and  by  such  a  widening  and  such  fluctuations  in  the 
distance  between  the  two  metals  as  tQ  produce  disastrous  symptoms  in 
the  economic  structure  of  the  world,  local  production  and  international 
exchange  having  alike  languished  and  the  landmarks  of  property  being 
dislocated. 

The  metallic  basis  of  the  valuations  of  Europe  still,  after  years  have 
passed,  consisting  to  a  very  large  extent  of  Silver,  while,  broadly  speak- 
ing, in  the  inter-continental  trade  of  the  world,  gold-using  Australia  and 
the  United  States  are  balanced  by  silver-using  South  America  and  Asia, 
and  no  means  appearing  by  which  Silver  is  to  be  induced  to  sink  out  of 
the  reach  of  money-using  man,  and  Gold  is  to  be  created  afresh  to  take 
its  place,  the  question  arises  before  the  powers  that  be,  as  it  did  at  the 
dawn  of  history,  what  shall  be  the  modus  vivendi  between  the  two  metals 
which  to-day,  as  at  the  dawn  of  history,  share  between  them  the  field  of 
Money.  For  Europe  the  future  of  existing  valuations  is  still  at  stake, 
while  Great  Britain,  the  chief  commercial  power,  has  an  exceptional 
interest  in  regaining  that  security  in  dealings  between  the  two  monetary 
hemispheres  which  has  been  the  servant  of  her  prosperity,  and  which  the 
statutory  equilibrium  maintained  by  non-English  States  has  enabled  her, 
until  lately,  to  eqjoy. 

To  the  current  which  has  brought  the  world  into  this  condition  the 
United  States  has  offered  an  opposition  characterized  by  a  breadth  of 
view  not  often  enough  paralleled  in  the  action  of  nations.* 

It  has  not  only  proposed  that  the  Great  Powers  shall  act  in  concert 
upon  a  definite  plan,  upon  this  question  of  the  concurrent  circulation 

'Although  the  coining  of  from  two  to  four  millions  a  month  of  Dollar  Tokens  in 
SUrer,  and  that,  at  a  ratio  different  from  that  of  Europe,  may  well  have  strengthened 
the  European  champions  of  the  Gold  movement  with  false  hopes  for  future  sales  of 
European  Silver  for  American  Gold,  and  although  the  Silver  absorbed  for  coinage  in 
the  United  States  alleviates,  by  its  mere  withdrawal  from  the  market,  the  evils  which 
ttust  he  railed  upon  to  reveal  to  Europe  in  its  true  light  the  bad  advice  which  it  has 
beta  following,  etUl  this  so  called  "Bemonetinfttoii"  is  a  feature  of  policy  inssgnin- 
cant  compared  with  the  other  action  taken  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  In 
the  presence  of  a  popular  agitation  at  home  in  favor  of  Silver,  the  Congress  has  said 
to  the  agitators:  Free  Coinage  of  Silver  here  would  be  a  blunder  in  policy;  and,  in 
the  presence  of  evils  produced  throughout  the  world  by  an  agitation  in  favor  of  the 
Gold  Standard,  it  has  proposed  a  remedy  whose  effects  will  be  co-extensive  with 
tbeilt 

la  connection  with  the  remedy  proposed,  the  refusal  to  coin  Silver  fireely  became, 
therefore,  positive  and  not  negative;  it  was  an  act,  not  an  omission,  for  it  indicated 
that  in  willing  a  great  end  the  United  States  was  capable  also  of  willing  the  means 
to  attain  St;  that  it  was  ready,  if  need  be,  to  meet  aggression  by  resistance,  and, 
by  stopping  the  coinage  of  Silver  entirely,  to  leave  Europe  at  the  mercy  of  the  con- 
■wpieniHsj  °*  *to  a"rn  Persecution  of  Silver. 
&  Ex.  58 16 
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of  the  two  metals  as  the  Money  of  the  world,  but  has  offered  for  consid- 
eration a  policy ,  in  which  it  is  ready  to  co-operate,  the  adoption  of  whkk, 
by  restoring  to  international  trade  a  concurrent  circulation  of  the  two 
metals  at  par,  most  put  the  business  of  the  world  upon  a  foundation 
more  stable  than  it  knew  before  the  modern  Persecution  of  Silver  had 
begun. 

In  a  word,  in  this  Ishmaelites?  struggle  of  the  nations,  for  the  yellow, 
at  the  expense  of  the  white,  metal — a  struggle  which  in  one  way  or  an- 
other is  a  succession  of  defeats  for  all  concerned — America,  although 
well  equipped  for  monetary  war,  has  offered  Europe  terms  of  enduring 
monetary  peace. 

The  question  is  still  under  discussion. 

The  world  therefore  finds  itself  in  the  presence  of  controversies  of  doc- 
trine and  of  problems  of  statesmanship,  which,  in  their  varying  phases, 
are  likely  to  occupy  a  broader  space  in  the  public  eye  than  in  times  past. 
Whatever  be  the  result,  there  are  lessons  to  be  learned  to  neglect  which 
would  be  folly.  The  object  of  statesmanship  is  the  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  when  people  are  grievously  oppressed  by  the  effects  of  a  measure 
adopted  at  the  instance  of  a  well-meaning  school  of  scientific  opinion,  it 
is  the  interest,  both  of  statesmanship  and  of  science,  to  discover  and 
to  disinfect  the  error  as  speedily  as  possible.  If  the  status  quo  ante  beUun 
could  be  now  restored,  if  the  parity  of  exchange  that  existed  before  1873 
were  re-established  under  conditions  such  as  formerly  obtained,  if  the 
ftiture  were  unclouded  by  the  fear  of  farther  demonetization :  if,  in  a 
word,  the  dangers  of  the  present  situation  could,  by  some  magic,  be  re- 
it iovwI  in  a  night,  the  questions  here  raised  would  still  retain  their  im 
IMirtanoo  for  mankind. 

1  las  or  has  not  the  Monetary  Legislation  of  Germany  and  its  corollary, 
tho  dosing  of  continental  mints  to  Silver,  wrought  great  harm  to  man- 
kind! 

If  It  haa  dotie  this  harm,  how  was  the  result  of  this  ill-doing  brought 
nlHtiit,  mid  upon  what  errors  of  doctrine  was  this  colossal  blunder  fed? 

I  n  Ut<*  presence  of  a  discussion  of  such  import  I  had  hoped  that  it 
would  not  Im  without  use  to  bring  within  easier  reach  of  the  student 
aoiiio  |M»rMoiui  of  the  records  of  late  national  experience  in  matters  of 
Miitwy,  and  notably  in  this  matter  of  the  maintenance  of  parity  and 
(Kfiimirratit  circulation  of  the  metals. 

In  |ttwi«iitliig  such  selections  of  material  for  reprint  or  translation, 
with  mimiIi  accompaniment  of  editorial  discussion  as  time  has  permitted 
mio  to  J*t  In  order,  I  feel  bound  to  record  my  sense  of  the  inoompletenew 
ur  I  Uww  < Jon  trllmtioM  to  the  Study  of  Monetary  Policy.  I  should  add 
HiM  |  (my*  purposely  avoided  giving  space  to  reproducing  information 
01  iii'tfiiffii'iit  which  has  already  been  placed  within  comparatively  easy 
uwli  of  llio  public  in  the  invaluable  Monetary  Documents  pot  forth  of 
IhU»  yoar*  Uy  sotne  European  governments  (see  list,  page  —  *  s*q.), 
lull*  hi  Ilia  election  of  material  have  rather  endeavored  to  supplement 
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or  reinforce  the  instruction,  often  statistical,  contained  in  these  works 
by  exposing  some  of  the  forces  which  had  to  do  with  producing  the 
phenomena  they  set  forth. 

A  point  raised  in  the  course  of  the  discussions  of  the  Conference  re- 
lating to  the  monetary  history  of  France  suggested  the  desirability  of 
bringing  before  the  public  some  account  of  her  experience  in  connection 
with  the  present  legal  ratio  of  the  precious  metals,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  coming  to  the  surface  of  disputed  points  in  English  monetary 
history  counselled  the  presentation  to  the  student  of  matters  illustrative 
of  that  history;  while  the  reproduction  of  the  GoinageStatutes  of  the 
United  States  in  1868,  in  the  Report  of  the  British  Commission  on  Inter- 
national Coinage,  had  suggested  that  the  courtesy  be  returned  by  the 
appearance  in  this  volume  of  statutes  embodying  the  later  monetary 
legislation  of  Great  Britain. 

In  the  selection  of  material  from  the  past  activity  of  Americans  on  the 
subject  of  money,  the  comparative  rarity  of  many  official  documents* — 
buried  withal  beyond  the  ken  of  the  student,  even  in  the  Libraries  that 
contained  them,  through  the  lamentable  absence  of  a  Catalogue  of  the 
publications  of  the  Government — counselled  their  reappearance  in  print 
with  a  fullness  which  otherwise  would  have  been  unnecessary,  while  the 
discussions  of  Metallic  Money  in  the  Continental  Congress  having,  in 
large  part,  remained  either  in  manuscript  or  unpublished,  the  occasion 
seemed  a  fitting  one  to  present  them  to  the  public 

The  fitness  of  presenting  to  the  reader  the  Proceedings  of  the 'First 
International  Monetary  Conference  in  connection  with  those  of  the  Sec- 
ond, is  so  obvious  as  to  require  no  explanation. 

• 

Before  closing  these  words  of  preface,  I  may  here  be  permitted  to 
suggest  a  contrast  of  doctrine  concerning  the  valuation  of  the  precious 
metals,  upon  which  the  student  may  advantageously  be  led  to  seek 
light  in  the  historical  events  set  forth  in  the  following  documents. 

It  has  generally  been  regarded  as  the  dictate  of  reason,  that,  in  the 
adoption  of  a  legal  ratio,  with  a  view  to  concurrent  circulation  of  the 
two  metals  within  its  domain,  the  existing  rates  of  exchange  of  the  \ 
metals  in  the  market  should  serve  as  a  practical  guide  of  choice.  The 
Legal  Ratio  is  therefore  selected  with  special  reference  to  the  rates  of 
bullion  exchange  in  the  markets,  to  the  actual  rates  in  the  past,  and  to 
the  probable  rates  in  the  future. 

It  has  not,  however,  been  as  well  understood  that  the  legislator  him- 
seisin  choosing  a  ratio,  was  setting  in  motion  a  force  which,  in  due  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  metal  which  his  people  used,  and  in  some  de-    * 
gree  to  the  rapidity  of  its  circulation  and  to  the  existing  equilibrium  of 

*  I  desire  to  express  my  indebtedness  for  the  courteous  assistance  rendered  me  in  the 
preparation  of  thin  material  by  Mr.  Theodore  F.  Dwight,  Librarian  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  Custodian  of  the  Archive*  of  the  Government ;  by  Mr.  Sevellon  A. 
Brown,  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Department  of  State ;  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Spofford,  the  Libra- 
rian of  Congress;  and  by  Mr.  Mellen  Chamberlain,  the  head  of  the  Boston  Publio 
Library* 
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other  legislative  demands,  tended  to  make  ike  event JM$tify  hi$  dtofes.  It 
is  but  lately  that,  in  my  view  at  least,  the  analysis  of  facte  has  here 
eliminated  a  principle  of  science  which,  if  I  be  not  mistaken,  is  destined 
to  work  a  reconstruction  of  the  monetary  policy  now  in  vogue.  It  ha* 
not,  until  lately,  been  understood,  nor,  indeed,  can  I  assert  that  it  is 
now  generally  admitted,  that  the  market  rate  of  exchange  of  the  Mooer 
Metals  is  itself,  to  a  preponderating  degree,  a  resultant  of  conflicting 
demands  for  these  metals  respectively,  for  use  as  Money ;  and  is  not 
merely  an  index  of  some  supposed  preference  of  m^nidiMi  far  their 
respective  use  in  the  industrial  arte,  nor  again  a  reflex  of  an  altered 
cost  of  production,  or  of  a  fluctuation  in  the  yield  of  the  mines  for  a 
few  preceding  years.  That  the  latter-mentioned  factors  have  their 
place  will  still,  of  course,  be  admitted,  but  their  place  is  a  subordinate 
one. 

Now,  it  will  be  obvious,  upon  examination,  that  this  demand  for  the 
metals  for  use  as  Money,  of  which  the  exchange  of  bullion  in  the  mar- 
ket is,  to  such  a  degree,  a  resultant,  is  to  an  important  extent  within  the 
control  of  legislation. 

The  self-interest  of  the  individual  offers  to  the  powers  of  society  cen- 
tralized in  governments,  a  means  of  regulation  of  the  exchanges  of 
vnrious  kinds  of  Money,  which  may  perhaps  be  advantageously  por- 
trayed in  its  analogy  to  the  control  of  the  engineer  over  the  waters  of  a 
Inko  or  reservoir.  The  task  of  the  engineer  is  merely  skillfully  to  enlist 
the  farce  of  gravitation  on  his  side,  and  the  water  is  guided  as  he  wishes: 
tind  with  the  aid  of  the  gravitation  of  self-interest  the  wise  laws  of  the 
money-uning  nations  can  achieve  an  analogous  task.  Under  the  gran* 
tation  of  self  interest  man  inevitably  seeks  whatever  may  legally  be  ten 
dered  in  discharge  of  his  obligations,  and  if  there  be  a  choice  of  these 
f  «egnl  Tenders  he  tends  to  take  that  which  in  one  way  or  another  oAn 
Mm  the  gmiter  profit  In  determining  whether  one  metal  or  the  other 
«litill  Iw  Legal  Teuder,  or  whether  either  one  of  the  two  shall  be  option- 
ally liegnl  Tender  at  a  schedule  rate,  and  in  regulating  the  supply  of 
Hi N  or  of  that  kind  of  Legal  Trader  by  control  of  its  own  Coinage,  or  of 
I  lie  etii'ivney  of  foreign  Coins,  the  law  of  each  nation  has  directed  the 
Ibree  of  I  he  demand  of  those  who  deal  in  its  Money,  upon  this  or  upon 
Hint  metrtU  or  upon  either  interchangeably  at  a  fixed  rate,  according  as 
niie  ur  the  other  can  most  profitably  be  had. 

The  lm|»oiliuiee,  If  true,  of  the  doctrine  which  I  have  thus  afflro*- 
theU  Muled,  will  nuggeat  itself  forcibly  in  the  consideration  of  the  prob- 
ing of  the  fixation  of  a  ratio  with  a  view  to  concurrent  circulation  of 
Mie  melnUi  and  the  question  of  a  "normal"  ratio  will,  perhaps,  beam 
to  ie«ilv«  Itaelf  into  the  consideration  of  what  is  the  "normal"  toeafr 
meiil  ulileh  tlio  Money  Metals  should  receive  at  the  hands  of  eulight- 

iiiimI  ifoierniitefitM. 

In  imueliullug,  1  may  farther  suggest  to  the  thoughtftd  reader  the 
<|UohI  Ihii,  w  hether  the  great  desideratum  of  all  Monetary  Polky,  stabil- 
\\s  mi  \  .ilue,  kwurlty  lu  exchange,  which  was  the  goal  which  the  United 
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8tates  set  before  Europe  in  calling  the  Conference,  might  not,  in  some 
fruitful  measure,  have  been  attained  long  ago,  and  preserved  for  after 
generations,  had  England,  by  adopting  in  ML  the  advice  of  Newton, 
attained  a  close  approximation  to  unity  with  France,'  then  at  14 g,  in 
1717;  or  had  France  obeyed  the  guide  which  the  market  rate  subse- 
quently afforded  her,  and  adopted  the  ratio  of  15;  or  again,  had  not  the 
United  States,  in  1834-7,  passed  by  the  counsel  of  her  soundest  advisers, 
and  neglected  to  adopt  the  ratio  of  15.62. 

Three  separate  times,  one  might  say,  the  world  has  stumbled  upon 
the  treasure  of  unity  of  ratio,  yet  has  never  recognized  it  nor  possessed 
itself  of  it 

England  had  her  opportunity  in  1717;  France  in  1785  and  1803;  the 
United  States  between  1834  and  1837. 

Has  anything  been  gained  by  the  failure  to  improve  them  ?  Has  the 
world,  or  have  these  countries  themselves,  received  any  benefit  through 
England's  not  adopting  the  French  ratio ;  through  France's  not  adopt- 
ing the  American  ratio;  through  the  United  States'  not  adopting  the 
French  ratio  T  The  conflict  of  coinages  which  has  obtained  for  all  these 
years  has  brought  much  work  to  the  mints,  much  profit  to  dealers  in  the 
precious  metals.  But  what  has  the  world  in  general  gained)  At  1G,  to 
take  the  result  of  the  late  fixation,  Gold  is  relatively  ten  per  cent,  more 
portable,  Silver  ten  per  cent  heavier  than  at  14£.  Is  this  an  advan- 
tage T  Wherein  lies  the  benefit T  Is  it  not  rather  an  inconvenience? 
Again,  has  this  raising  of  the  rating  of  Gold  exerted  a  beneficial  effect 
upon  the  production  of  the  mines  in  checking  the  yield  of  Silver,  which 
threatened  to  be  too  great,  and  stimulating  the  yield  of  Gold,  which 
threatened  to  be  too  small  T  It  is  difficult  to  discover  any  appreciable 
benefit  In  the  last  century  Brazil  emptied  its  mines  of  Gold  while 
Gold  was  below  15:  would  Siberia,  California,  Australia  have  been  more 
backward  T  As  for  Silver,  the  rate  of  14£  as  compared  with  16  could 
mean,  certainly  until  the  Gold  discoveries,  no  important  rise  in  its  pur- 
chasing power;  and  of  course  it  is  the  general  purchasing  power,  not  its 
relation  to  Gold,  which  determines  whether  its  production  is  profitable. 
And  to-day,  if  England,  France,  and  the  United  States  were  in  union, 
need  Nevada's  Silver  excite  alarm  f 

Wherein,  then,  has  the  world  in  general  profited  by  the  Monetary 
conflict  and  instability  which  has  endured  so  longf  Is  there  anything 
in  past  history  which  should  lead  mankind  to  prefer  uncertainty  to  cer- 
tainty—doubt  to  confidence— conflict  to  peace— instability  to  stability, 
in  the  regulation  of  its  Money  f 

And  lastly  I  may  ask,  if  thexatio  must  be  raised  at  all,  and  this  may 
be  admitted  without  affecting  the  argument,  would  it  not  have  beeu 
better  for  all  nations  concerned,  more  equitable,  less  disturbing  to  the 
general  confidence,  and  hence  to  the  general  weal,  if  the  elevation  of 
the  legal  ratio  had  been  brought  about  by  concurrent  action  of  the 
nations  interested,  rather  than  by  the  conflict  of  national  policies  which 
actually  obtained  t 
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THE  EATIO  OF  15*  IN  FRANCE. 


I. 

IKTEODUCTOEY. 

At  the  opening  of  the  sixth  session  of  the  Conference,  in  pursuance  of 
an  announcement  on  the  part  of  the  President,  M.  Bnan  presented  as  an 
exhibit  the  Declaration  of  1785,  reprinted  on  page  154,  by  which  the 
ratio  of  15J  was  first  established  in  France. 

To  not  a  few  students  of  Money  this  fact  will  first  be  made  known 
through  this  announcement. 

In  an  important  work  on  the  Production  of  the  Precious  Metals,  just 
published,  Professor  Soetbeer,  the  Monetary  Counselor  of  Germany, 
marks  this  announcement  of  Mr.  Say  as  an  event  of  importance  in  mon- 
etary discussion. 

41  It  is  well  known,'9  he  says,  "  that  the  ratio  of  15}  to  1  has  been  of 
late  accounted  to  a  certain  extent  the  normal  relation,  inasmuch  as  it 
lies  at  the  basis  of  the  Double  Standard  in  the  countries  of  the  franc, 
and  as  the  prices  of  Silver  have,  on  the  average,  remained  close  to  this 
ratio  throughout  the  first  seven  decades  of  our  century,  and  in  view  also 
of  the  feet  that  the  transition  from  the  Silver  valuation  to  the  Gold  valu- 
ation in  Germany  has  taken  place  upon  this  basis.  The  French  Mon- 
etary Law  of  1803  has  hitherto  been  almost  invariably  regarded  as  the 
starting-point  of  this  opinion.  The  French  Minister  of  Finance,  Lion 
Say,  has,  however,  employed  the  occasion  of  the  International  Monetary 
Conference  in  August,  1878,  to  point  out,  by  reprinting  an  older  French 
Ordinance  of  October  30, 1785,  that  the  recognition  of  this  ratio  had 
already  taken  place  eighteen  years  before.    Article  I  of  this  ordinance 

is  as  follows,"  etc,  etc  * 

^— -  -  _, 

•From  Soetbeer,  EdellmetaU-Production,  Gotha,  Perthes,  1679,  page  130. 
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Although  allusions  to  the  recoinage  at  15}  in  1785  may  be  found  in 
one  of  Gallatin's  writings  of  forty  years  ago,  as  well  as  in  Chevalier9* 
La  Monnaie,  and  in  one  of  Cernuschi's  works,  yet,  for  the  general  reader, 
Dr.  Soetbeer  has  certainly  not  overrated  the  novelty  of  the  information 
presented  by  Mr.  Say  and  Mr.  Buau. 

In  general  monetary  discussion,  not  only  is  French  Bimetallism  idee* 
tifled  with  the  Law  of  7  Germinal,  year  XI,  but  1803  is  regarded  as  the 
date  of  the  birth  of  the  ratio  of  15}. 

Now,  the  law  of  1803  has  been  the  great  bone  of  contention  over 
which  the  battle  of  the  Standards  has  raged  in  France,  and  as  France 
has  herself  been,  so  to  speak,  the  chief  theater  of  the  Continental  conflict 
on  monetary  subjects  which  has  been  going  on  for  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
it  is  not  unnatural  that  to  the  great  mass,  both  of  lookers-on  and  of 
combatants,  the  law  of  1803  should  occupy  a  position  of  commanding 
interest* 

Did  the  law  of  1803  by  implication  ordain  what  the  American  law  of 
1793  did  explicitly  T  Did  it "  put  the  Standard  in  the  two  metals,"  or  was 
Silver  the  real  Standard  and  Gold  merely  a  brilliant  satellite  of  Silver  f 

The  importance  of  the  question,  the  intensity  of  feeling  which  it  ex- 
cited, may  most  aptly  be  suggested  by  the  eloquent  words  of  the  first 
elaborate  and  comprehensive  treatise  ever  written  on  Money— I  refer, 
of  course,  to  Chevalier's  LaMonnaie  (see  pages  220  and  221,  ecL  1866) — in 
which  the  distinguished  author,  appealing  to  the  law  of  1803,  vindicated 
the  right, "  inalienable,  imprescriptible,  absolute,"  of  the  holder  of  French 
National  bonds  to  have  them  paid  in  francs  of  5  grains  of  Silver  /9  fine, 
and  scornfully  rejected  the  claim  of  francs  of  Gold  ever  to  be  the  meas- 
ure of  the  obligations  of  France. 

Now,  in  the  controversies  waged  over  this  law  of  1803,  one  point  has  been 
accepted,  namely,  that  in  1803  15}  was  really  the  rate  of  exchange 
of  the  metals  in  the  market.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  by  members  of 
the  various  great  Commissions  instituted  by  the  Second  Empire  of 
Napoleon,  that  great  edifice  of  ambition  which  was  to  have  been 
crowned  with  metric  and  monetary  unification  centering  in  Paris,  it  has 
not  been  questioned  that  the  ratio  of  15}  was  not  created  arbitrarily,  bat 
was  adopted  because  it  was  recognized  as  an  "economic  feet";  beoaasf, 
in  the  movement  of  the  world's  supply  and  demand  for  the  metals,  re- 
spectively, 15}  was  the  "normal"  point  of  equilibrium,  so  that  the 
fixing  of  a  ratio  by  French  law  was,  in  point  of  ffcet,  a  mere  echo  of 
"commerce;*  that  it  was  merely  a  ratification  of  the  market  rate  of  ex* 
change  between  the  metals  as  bullion,  which  had  been  fixed  by  com- 
merce independently  of  the  influence  of  French  law  iUetf. 

Now,  the  monetary  questions  of  to-day  resolve  themselves,  on  final 
analysis,  into  the  assertion  or  denial  that  governmental  policy  semi* 
bly  aflfoots  the  demand  and  may  regulate  the  ratio  of  exchange  of  the 
metals;  and  it  is  plain  that  if  the  French  legislator  had  choeen  a  ratio 
which  was  not  the  ratio  of  the  market,  an  opportunity  would  have  been 
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given  to  study  the  effect  of  the  introduction  of  Free  Bi-metallic  Coinage, 
with  a  minimum  mint-char ge,  in  the  country  which  held  a  larger  stock  of 
the  Precious  Metals  than  any  other  two  of  the  civilized  nations;  while  the 
admission  that  the  French  legal  ratio  was,  in  fact,  merely  transferred 
from  the  market  to  the  statute-book  deprives  controversy  of  the  benefit 
of  this  test 

It  is  evident  then  that,  apart  from  the  mere  question  of  history,  a  point 
of  considerable  interest  in  monetary  doctrine  is  involved  in  this  matter 
of  the  adoption  of  15J. 

When,  therefore!  the  attention  of  the  monetary  public  is  called  to  the 
fact  that  the  ratio  of  15£  was  established  in  1786,  not  in  1803,  is  it  not 
natural  that  the  elastic  faith  of  the  monetary  public  should  be  ready  to 
assume  that  what  was  believed  to  be  true  before  should  remain  true, 
that  the  French  legislator  had  not  wandered  from  the  teachings  of  what 
French  thinkers  maintained  to  be  those  of  science,  and  hence  that  15}  was 
the  market  ratio  in  1786  as  well  as  in  18031  Circumstances  seem  to 
warrant  this  inference.  The  statement  of  the  President  of  the  Confer- 
ence, on  page  57,  dearly  points  in  this  direction,  while  some  expressions 
of  the  learned  Chief  Delegate  of  Switzerland  in  the  Conference  touch 
directly  upon  the  point.  The  reader  will  find  on  page  82  an  allusion  of 
M.  Feer-Henog  to  15}  as  the  extremely  fortunate  or  happy  (heureux) 
ratio  which  France  had  adopted  in  1785,  while  on  page  81  the  learned 
Delegate  deliberately  attacks  the  American  ratio  of  15,  adopted  in  1793, 
because  it  was  too  low,  and  imputes  peculiar  motives  to  Alexander 
Hamilton  for  choosing  15,  when  he  should,  in  M.  Feer-Herzog's  view, 
have  chosen  a  higher  ratio,  presumably  15},  or  something  near  it.  (See 
also  page  480.) 

But  the  reader  has  already  remarked  the  comments  of  Professor 
Soetbeer  on  this  point.  He  will  observe  that  after  noting  how  the  ratio 
of  15 J  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  "normal"  from  1800  to  1870,  this 
pre-eminent  monetary  authority  alludes  to  the  event  to  which  M.  Say 
called  attention  as  a  recognition  of  the  ratio  of  15}  in  1785.  Of  course, 
if  the  law  of  1785  was  a  mere  "recognition,"  it  was  a  recognition  of  an 
existing  fact;  there  must  have  been  an  existing  market  ratio  of  15}  to 
be  recognized,  and,  if  this  be  true,  the  faith  of  the  monetary  public  in 
the  fidelity  of  the  law  of  1803  to  the  market  rate  may  be  safely  trans* 
f erred  to  the  law  of  1785. 

Now,  in  addition  to  the  historical  and  economic  interest  attaching  to 
this  subject,  the  question  thus  apparently  taken  for  granted  in  quarters 
in  which  tone  is  given  to  public  opinion  has  in  a  certain  sense  an  interna- 
tional character. 

The  criticism  of  national  monetary  policy  of  the  past  is  necessarily  the 
school  in  which  the  monetary  statesman  of  to-day  must  learn  the  lessons 
of  experience. 

If  the  natural  assumption  of  which  I  have  spoken,  namely,  that  15£ 
vis  the  market  ratio  in  and  after  1786,  be  correct,  it  is  plain  that  the 
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in  more  voluminous  extracts  than  would  otherwise  be  necessary,  two 
documents  of  date  anterior  to  that  of  Mirabeau's  speech,  which  not  only 
define  the  policy  of  the  reooinage  of  1785,  but  throw  light  upon  the 
law  of  1803.  One  of  these  documents,  in  fact,  presents  the  defense  of 
this  very  measure,  the  xeooinage  of  1785,  by  theacute  and  accomplished 
statesman  of  the  old  regime  who  designed  and  executed  it;  while  the 
second  contains  a  mature  criticism  of  it,  made  in  1790,  by  a  Commission 
selected  by  the  Committee  of  the  National  Assembly,  and  eminently 
qualified  to  represent  French  monetary  science. 

I  should  explain,  also,  that  further  reasons  counseled  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  extracts  to  be  made  itam  these  documents. 

It  was  but  just  to  the  memory  of  the  Finance  Minister  of  Louis  XVI 
that,  in  calling  attention,  after  the  lapse  of  a  century,  to  the  vices  which 
contemporary  opinion  had  found  in  this  measure  for  which  he  was  respon- 
sible, sufficient  space  should  be  allowed  tp  set  forth  the  main  points  of  his 
brilliant  defense  of  it;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  light  which  por- 
tions of  these  documents  throw  upon  the  inner  workings  of  the  Feudal 
or  Seigniorial  System  of  Coinage,  in  contrast  with  that  which  is  known 
to-day,  will,  it  is  hoped,  fully  justify  their  full  presentation  to  the  modern 
reader,  if  indeed  their  intrinsic  merit  be  not  sufficient  to  insure  their 
favorable  reception  on  other  grounds.  To  these  documents  I  have  added 
some  notes  on  the  address  of  Mirabeau,  and  extracts  from  the  second  re- 
port of  the  Minister  of  Finance  under  whose  auspices  the  law  of  1803 
was  passed ;  which  latter  sets  forth,  among  other  things,  the  controlling 
reasons  for  maintaining  the  ratio  of  15£  in  preference  to  adopting  that 
of  15. 
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IL 
THE  BECOHTAGE  OF  1785-^DE'CALOOTTEL 

SELECTED   EXTRACTS   FROM  THE  PETITION  TO  THE  UNO,  BY 
MR.  DsCALONNE,*  MINISTER  OF  STATE,  1787. 

Sire: 

He  who  has  been  the  director  of  your  finances;  he  who  has  had 
the  honor  of  being  one  of  your  most  intimate  councilors,  without  ap- 
pearing unworthy  of  the  place  which  he  filled,  and  who  still  bears  the 
title  of  a  Minister  of  Your  Mqjesty ;  he  who  is  responsible  to  you  alone 
in  the  important  Amotions  which  you  have  confided  to  him,  sees  himself 
to-day  the  object  of  prosecution,  denounced  before  your  courts. 

It  is  not,  sire,  my  private  conduct  which  is  charged  with  fault ;  it  is  my 
entire  administration  which  is  attacked,  by  a  vague  accusation,  which 
embraces  everything  and  specifies  nothing;  that  which  I  could  not 
have  done  if  I  had  had  reproaches  to  fear  has  become  the  occasion  of 
the  reproaches  which  have  been  made  against  me:  it  is  after  I  had  mv- 
self  requested  and  obtained  from  Your  Majesty  the  permission  to  lay 
bare  the  situation  of  your  finances  before  the  eyes  of  the  nation  that  I 
am  treated  as  if  I  had  brought  my  administration  into  suspicion  by  seek- 
ing to  conceal  it  from  public  view ;  and  the  reward  of  conduct  the  most 
open  has  been  that  I  am  accused  of  disloyalty.    •    •    • 

It  was  only  through  the  decree  of  10th  August  last  that  I  became  aware 
of  the  subject  of  the  accusations  against  me :  the  decree  which  ratifies  the 
chargeof  the  Prosecutor-General  of  financial  depredation*  both  in  exchange* 
and  in  purchase*,  in  maneuver*  in  reeoining  the  Coins,  in  the  fund*  of  the  Royal 
Treasury  clandestinely  furnished  in  order  to  support  speculation  ruinous  is 
the  Statoj  through  an  increase  of  loans;  and  finally  through  abuses  of  author- 
ity of  every  sort  committed  in  and  about  the  management  of  the  finances. 


0  Charles  Alexander  de  Calonne  (1734-1802)  became  Comptroller-General  of  Fiwuic* 

rf  Franee  in  1783.    It  was  under  hia  administration  that  that  increase  of  deficit  in  tlw 

revenues  occurred  which  became  the  occasion  of  political  morements  culminating  in 

^Veneh  Revolution.    I  translate  from  an  edition  in  8  vols.,  4to,  p.  207,  Jjoodon, 

-H. 
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SECOND  POINT  OF  ACCUSATION. 
MANEUVEBS  IN  THE  EECOENAGE  (page  20). 

If  I  had  not  received  through  a  friend  a  copy  of  the  atrocious  charges 
which  have  been  set  on  foot  in  this  matter,  and  had  not  at  the  same 
time  learned  the  details  of  all  that  the  Courdes  Monnoies  has  done  since 
my  departure ;  and  had  I  been  forced  to  content  myself  with  my  own 
inquiry  and  questioning  what  could  be  found  to  reproach  me  with,  in 
what  it  has  been  thought  proper  to  call  the  recoinage  of  the  Coins, 
although  it  was  only  the  Gold  that  was  recoined,  I  never  should  have 
divined  the  reasons  why  a  measure  so  just  in  itself,  so  useful  to  the 
general  good  of  the  State,  so  advantageous  to  your  finances,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  profitable  to  all  your  subjects ;  a  measure  concerning  which 
everything  was  decided  by  Your  Majesty  himself  in  his  council,  regulated 
by  registered  enactments  and  executed  under  the  eyes  of  the  chief  officers 
of  your  Court  of  Moneys,  an  operation  in  which  everything  was  public, 
notorious,  and  negotiated  by  the  intermediaries  who  are  by  profession 
charged  with  it,  could  become  the  qubject  of.  an  accusation  against  me. 
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EXPLANATIONS  AND   DOCUMENTS  09  JUSTIFICATION. 
STATEMENT  OF  JTHB    OPERATION   OF  THE  BBOOINAGS  OF  THE  GOLD 

coins  ( voL  ii,  exhibit  ii,  page  9). 

I  shall  endeavor  to  express  clearly  what  I  have  to  say  upon  the  oper- 
ation of  reooinage ;  and  it  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  da  Few  people  have 
clearly  defined  ideas  of  the  combinations  relating  to  coins.  The  books 
which  have  treated  of  this  matter  are  obscure,  and  they  are  but  little 
read ;  they  possess  no  elements  of  attractiveness,  not  even  that  of  be- 
ing instructive-  Abstract  notions,  difficult  calculations,  technical  term* 
but  little  known,  render  unintelligible  the  language  of  the  greater  part 
of  those  who  pique  themselves  with  being  versed  in  monetary  science. 
One  believes  that  they  are  profound  because  one  does  not  understand 
them;  and  it  is  because  they  do  not  know  enough  of  monetary  science 
that  they  do  not  make  themselves  understood. 

Confusion  often  arises  between  that  which  belongs  to  intrinsic  metal- 
lic value  and  that  which  has  to  do  with  numerary  and  conventions! 
value,  between  the  market  price  of  specie  and  its  legal  price ;  hence 
comes  forth  a  swarm  of  errors,  of  false  reasonings,  of  venturesome  criti- 
cisms upon  measures  concerning  whose  results  men  permit  themselves 
an  opinion  without  knowing  their  cause. 

It  is  this  which  has  occurred  in  relation  to  the  law  which,  in  fixing  a 
new  proportion  between  Gold  and  Silver,  ordained  the  reooinage  of  the 
fonit.  Those  who  have  undertaken  to  censure  it  have  gone  astray  in 
a  labyrinth  of  badly  applied  principles  and  of  chimerical  inferences. 
They  have  pushed  the  abuse  of  words  and  the  confusion  of  ideas  even 
so  far  as  to  pretend  that  this  change  would  bring  about  an  actual  degr* 
datum  in  the  value  of  the  litre  tournois,*  which  is  nothing  but  a  nnmerary 
and  representative  denomination. 

The  execution  of  the  operation  was  announced  to  be  impossible;  a 
general  obstruction  of  trade  was  to  result  from  it;  a  baleful  stagnation 
in  the  cireulatiou  of  specie,  and  the  exportation  of  all  the  8ilver  in  the 
kingdom 

At  pnuent,  now  that  the  operation  has  been  completed  without  any 
on*  of  these  siuister  predictions  being  realised;  now  that  all  that  had 

*  •  fh*  hit  fettraofc,  or  pound  of  Toon,  wis,  like  the  English  pound  sterling, a  desreofi- 
a*t  of  a  pound  of  Silver,  but  its  descent  had  been  more  rapid.  It  was  then  senwrim* 
kito**  as  Ike  franc,  bnt  was  in  fact  about  1*  per  cent*  lees  than  the  Are  grams  of 
tihor  ulus-tvoJhs  fta*  which  subsequently  became  the  metric  monetary  unit  of  Franca. 
Tavro  *  aa  wo  coin  corresponding  to  the  fare,  There  were  ecus,  crowns,  or  doUaa  of  3 
ami  of  S  H\  wa ;  ami  there  were  coined  various  fractions  of  the  crown,  bat  no  line 
plov*  appears  to  have  been  coined.  The  Here  was  divided  into  90  sens,  and  the  m  § 
teataiaod  W  aWsrs,  or  pence.— H. 
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been  judged  dangerous  and  impossible  has  been  peacefully  attained,  and 
that  650  millions  [Uvres]  in  old  louiaffor*  find  themselves  replaced  by  695 
millions  in  new  louis  Set  without  this  useful  metamorphosis  having 
caused  the  slightest  inconvenience;  the  indefatigable  desire  of  slander 
has  fellen  back  upon  the  denial  of  the  most  obvious  facts,  and  upon  the 
suspicion  of  frauds  the  most  improbable. 

Men  have  refused  to  admit  that  it  was  necessary  to  add  ^  to  the  fine- 
ness of  the  old  Umii  in  order  to  raise  it  to  the  full  legal  Standard ;  and 
the  attempt  has  been  made  to  represent  that  these  /3  have  not  been 
actually  added,  but  that  they  have  been  improperly  held  back  in  the 
account. 

One  might  content  himself  with  showing  that  to  deny  the  one  is 
the  height  of  folly,  and  to  suppose  the  other  is  an  atrocious  calumny, 
but  it  is  more  fitting,  and  will  be  more  satisfactory,  if  we  cast  a  glance 
over  all  parts  of  the  operation ;  and  to-day,  when  it  is  regarded  as 
entirely  completed,  is  the  proper  moment  in  which  to  fix  public  opinion 
definitively  upon  its  motives,  its  execution,  its  effects;  that  it  may  remain 
well-settled  that  the  motives  for  it  were  very  pressing,  the  execution 
very  faithful,  and  the  result  very  beneficial. 

FIRST  PABT. — THE  MOTIVES  WHICH  LED  TO  THE  MEASURE. 

No  great  exertion  is  required  in  order  to  demonstrate  that  it  was  as 
pressing  as  it  was  indispensable  to  fix  a  new  ratio  between  the  price  of 
Gold  and  that  of  Silver.  It  would  be  more  difficult  to  explain  how  a 
truth  so  obvious — a  truth  which  a  single  glance  at  the  tables  of  com- 
parison of  the  ratios  established  in  the  various  states  of  Europe  renders 
palpable— -has  not  been  perceived  earlier ;  or,  rather,  how,  having  once 
been  perceived,  and  it  being  in  fact  impossible  not  to  recognize  it,  it  has 
not  more  promptly  brought  about  the  decision  which  it  must  necessarily 
have  tended  to  produce. 

It  is  especially  upon  Spain  and  Portugal  that  one's  attention  must  be 
fixed  in  any  question  of  valuation  of  the  metals,  these  States  being  the 
principal  sources  of  their  production.  Gold  and  Silver  are  the  natural 
product  of  their  soil,  as  wine  and  wheat  are  of  the  soil  of  France.  It  is 
thus  to  these  powers  that  it  belongs  to  estimate  their  intrinsic  value. 
This  value  depends  upon  the  greater  or  less  productiveness  of  the  mines, 
upon  the  greater  or  less  cost  of  working  them,  upon  the  greater  or  less 
consumption  of  the  metals.  These  are  the  measures  of  the  scarcity,  and 
hence  of  the  price,  of  the  precious  metals.  Now  these  measures  can- 
not be  taken  except  within  the  borders  of  the  nations  which,  owning 
the  mines  of  Peru  and  of  Brazil,  pour  their  products  into  Europe. 
When,  therefore,  they  think  it  their  duty  to  raise  or  lower  the  proportion 

*  There  is  no  necessity  of  guaranteeing  here  the  perfect  correctness  of  these  amounts. 
There  might  he  some  difference  of  calculation  in  relation  to  what  has  occurred  in  the 
last  three  months,  of  which  only  an  approximate  estimate  can  he  made ;  hut  the  proposi- 
tion will  not  he  the  less  true  in  the  meaning  it  presents. 

8.  Ex.  68 17 
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between  Gold  and  Silver,  the  rate  which  they  establish  necessarily  con- 
trols that  of  other  nations;  it  is  for  them  the  model  or  regulator. 

Again,  it  is  the  States  which  are  the  richer,  the  more  active  in  com- 
merce, which  give  the  alignment,  so  to  speak,  to  those  less  rich,  less  act- 
ive. Their  influence  on  the  rates  of  exchange  of  specie  is  in  proportion 
to  the  greater  quantity  which  they  set  in  motion;  and  it  is  thus  that 
the  general  equilibrium  must  be  formed  in  the  relation  of  the  metals 
which  serve  for  all  exchanges  and  are  become  the  representatives  of  aU 
values. 

Up  to  the  year  1779  the  price  of  Gold  compared  with  that  of  Silver 
was :  in  Portugal,  15  marcs  6  ounces  of  Silver  to  one  marc  of  Gold;  in 
England,  15  marcs  2  ounces;  in  Spain,  14  marcs  7  ounces;  in  France, 

14  marcs  5  ounces.* 

The  English  ratio  approaches  that  of  Portugal  while  the  ratio  of  France 
holds  itself  closer  to  that  of  Spain,  which  is  in  the  natural  order  of  things, 
since  it  is  Portugal  which  furnishes  Gold  to  England,  while  France  draws 
it  chiefly  from  Spain. 

Portugal  not  having  changed  her  proportion  England  has  maintained 
hers ;  but  in  1779  Spain  with  one  blow  raised  the  price  of  Gold  fc  while 
in  France  it  remained  at  the  same  point  The  result  of  this  change  has 
been  that,  since  1779,  the  marc  of  gold  has  been  worth  in  Spain  15  marcs 
7  ounces  of  Silver ;t  in  Portugal,  15  marcs  6  ounces;  in  England,  15 
marcs  2  ounces ;  in  France,  14  marcs  5  ounces.  The  ratio  in  France  was 
consequently  10  ounces  below  that  of  Spain,  9  ounces  below  that  of  Por- 
tugal, and  5  ounces  below  that  of  England. 

The  French  merchant  consequently  lost  in  his  exchanges  every  time 
that  they  were  settled  in  Gold,  since  the  Gold  which  he  received  was 
rated  at  a  higher  price  than  it  was  worth  in  France,  and  that  which  he  wo* 
forced  to  give  in  payment  was  received  only  at  the  low  price  which  it 
had  in  France  in  proportion  to  Silver.  It  can  be  proved  by  a  simple 
calculation  that  this  loss  was  8  per  cent,  in  transactions  with  Spain  and  4 
per  cent,  in  transactions  with  England. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  speculators  found  a  sure  profit  in  export- 
ing our  Gold  Coin  to  Spain  to  buy  dollars  there,  since  they  there  received 

15  marcs  7  ounces  of  Silver  for  a  marc  of  Gold,  which  cost  them  in 
France  only  14  marcs  of  Silver  [sic]. 

Hence,  a  very  appreciable  interest  was  enlisted  in  favor  of  bringing 
Gold  into  France,  because  there  was  loss  in  buying  it  elsewhere;  and 

*  The  "  Paris  pound"  (poida  de  «um>)=2  marcs ;  each  maro=8  ounce* ;  each  oino»& 
Bgrot.  or  drama ;  each  gros.  =3  dmUrt;  each  dmier=84  grains.  The  marc  weighed  ia 
English  troy  weight  3,78Q  grains,  or  nearly  8  ounces, — H. 

tThis  is  the  price  dejurt  as  it  was  fixed  by  the  Pragmatic  of  June  17,  1779,  bat  it 
can  be  said  that  in  fact  it  is  now  16  marcs  and  even  more,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  lb* 
fineness  of  the  new  pistoles  is  now  13  livres  per  marc  below  that  of  the  old  ones.  It 
Is  well  known  that  to  lower  the  price  of  Silver  is  to  raise  that  of  Gold ;  Uus  remariQ 
should  have  an  influence  in  all  calculations,  and  it  aggravates  the  effect  disadvants* 
geous  to  France. 
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an  equal  interest  led  to  its  exportation  from  France,  because  there  was 
profit  to  be  made  in  exchanging  louts  for  Silver.  In  fact,  they  were 
actually  worth  more  than  24  livres;  and  there  was  not  a  city  in  Europe 
where  with  the  quantity  of  Silver  in  4  crowns  of  6  livres  as  much  Gold 
could  be  bought  as  was  contained  in  our  old  louts. 

This  inconvenience  was  necessarily  enhanced  as  we  extended  our  op- 
erations with  the  Bank  of  Spain  for  the  extraction  of  Spanish  dollars,  for  if 
it  be  in  certain  respects  advantageous  to  us  that  the  Spanish  dollars  should 
take  their  course  by  way  of  France,  and  that  our  bankers  should  have  the 
business  of  paying  to  other  nations  the  balances  of  their  trade  with  Spain, 
it  is  plain  that  in  this  way  the  foreigner  becomes  a  creditor  of  France 
instead  of  being  a  creditor  of  Spain;  and  as  they  find  an  advantage  in 
having  their  payments  made  in  Gold,  while  our  bankers  also  find  their 
account  in  paying  them  in  that  metal  rather  than  by  draft,  the  negotia- 
tion of  which  would  be  difficult,  considering  the  rate  of  exchange  which 
these  adjustment*  have  caused  to  rise  to  our  disadvantage,  it  follows 
that  the  more  Spanish  dollars  are  imported  into  France  the  more  louts 
are  exported ;  and  that  to  the  inconvenience  of  losing  our  Gold  is  added 
that  of  suffering  loss  through  the  ratio  when  the  accounts  of  foreigners 
with  Spain  are  to  be  settled. 

Exportation  was  not  the  sole  cause  of  the  scarcity  of  our  louts.  A 
large  part  were  absorbed  by  being  melted  down,  and  in  spite  of  prohib- 
itive regulations,  which  are  always  powerless  when  opposed  by  a  strong 
interest,  they  served  all  the  purposes  in  which  trade  and  manufacturers 
of  objects  of  luxury  make  use  of  Gold. 

And  it  was  the  low  ratio  which  occasioned  the  melting  of  the  louis. 
When  Gold  was  not  valued  at  our  mints  as  highly  as  it  was  in  the 
market,  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  the  Units  from  having  an  intrinsic 
aud  metallic  value  higher  than  its  legal  and  conventional  value.  The 
fact  of  this  disproportion  could  not  be  doubted.  In  order  to  ascertain 
it,  an  exact  verification  was  made  of  the  price  of  Gold  bullion  in  the 
Paris  market  just  before  the  recoinage ;  it  was  found  that  on  the  29th 
October,  1785,  guineas  were  worth  in  the  market  752  livres  the  marc 
Guineas  are  coined  of  the  fineness  of  21  karats  f  J,  and  consequently  the 
gold  of  the  louis,  if  it  were  counted  only  at  21  karats  $$,  was  worth  741 
Vines  4  sous  10  deniers  the  marc ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding,  30  louis  weigh- 
ing a  marc  were  only  legal  tender  for  720  livres.  One  could,  therefore, 
for  720  livres,  buy  a  marc  of  Gold  in  louis,  which,  reduced  to  an  ingot, 
was  worth  741L  4s.  lOd.  There  were  thus  21L  4*.  lOd.  per  marc,  that  is 
to  say,  about  3  per  cent,  of  profit  in  melting  down  the  louis;  hence  they 
were  melted.* 

If  the  existence  of  causes  gives  certainty  of  an  effect,  the  existence  of 
effects  is  also  a  proof  of  the  reality  of  causes.  Every  one  knows  that 
hardly  any  more  Gold  was  to  be  seen  in  France,  and  that  it  had  become 
infinitely  rare  in  Paris. 

'The  above  rates  imply  a  market  price  of  1  to  15.05. — H. 


— -  APPKSDIX-1EASCE. 

7£g-  ujwwaiua-  ior  afaeErg-'s  Beady-  Money  have  been  of  these  late  years 

■•y  ~n  u.  ~a  -mf  )«■*  mm  t»iwn  for  Ioum;  travelers  often  paid  mow, 

jri  r  ^>*  Twy  «MhEafc  w  procure  them.* 

3mmm  :zn&.a*t  wttkattx*  itself  famishes  an  unanswerable  proof  that 

— r-:i;n  w«t  iiuf  ji  -^wtrcrj  France  has  lost  half  of  its  Gold  specie.    It 

t  c«m«  the  reooiaage  of  1726  and  that  which  has 

0-jii  coins  hare  been  struck  to  the  amount  of  1,300 

■>>     Cj-  »  January  1, 1787,  only  557  millions  worth  had 

-r~?i   H>iUipic  n  :n*  si^»  and  as  the  operation  was  in  its  decline  at 

■  -ntc  -am  Mt  <aa  V  a*  great  error  in  estimating  what  has  been 

-  mrwpic   in—  jaki  vial  sill  naiiiiiii  nf  llii  old  Ionia  at  a  handled  mil- 

•  ■  .'*.  ai  ait  it*  amvcss  moid  be  in  all  650  millions  old  lotUt,  even  in- 

-  >i*utu£  aL  -iiiv;  las  <*cat  in  from  abroad,  attracted  by  the  profit  wNch 
—  'ii^w»t  "j«  iwa-  rc».v.    The  actual  diminution  has  therefore  readied 

.  j?  <*.-wic  re"  «  Kai^ic  saav  <6oO  million  litre*  or  27,166,667  Umit,  which 
...  «  iisaofaatrW  ni^ier  by  being  exported  or  melted  down.t    Now, 

-  ■i'sw  -•v  cam**  r':t"'T  hail  their  origin  in  the  improper  ratio  between 
-v.  mw  «  totiC  asd  :*js  of  Silver:  it  was  therefore  indispensable  to 
.  J.-.J".  .ubs  racv  ui  ardvr  to  prevent  the  Kingdom  from  being  entirely 

'•'•  t  anest  auw  emi^w  whether  tliia  change,  which  was  necessary,  was 
w  :i  *v«v«w%t.  *>i  whether  it  was  proper  to  choose  the  ratio  of  15$  to  1- 
0*nv  a«j  b»  nnw  ways  of  thinking  and  of  calculating  with  refer- 
u  -,v  » -J»w  swi^-cva  of  this  ratio.  They  were  disenssed  for  a  long  tune, 
4«i  t  V-.U  Nt  swot  that  the  considerations  which  determined  the  King 
uid  1*s  iivwavb  v  rats*  the  ratio  to  this  figure  were  well-founded  ana 
<*ttt*>i>  U  atit  Satther  be  seen  that  no  inoonvenienoe  has  resulted  from 
■*.  wi  £t*t  »NW  B*«d  result. 

jvn»  tH  ami  w»  hav*>  *bove  observed  be  called  to  mind :  that  France 
...  _*_  _^.  ^mtmy  in  Europe  where  the  proportion  of  the  value  of 
lWs  of  Silver  was  as  low  as  14g  to  I;  that  in  Spain  and  in 
«  attocipal  sources  of  these  metals,  the  ratio  is  nearly  16  to  1 ; 
w«t  evwrwhereitisabove  15.  The  mere  inspection  of  these 
mt*N»  •*'  ttoM  in  the  different  conn  tries  ought  to  compel  the 
that  in*  ratio  of  15$  for  France,  who  requires  especially  to 
t'  with  ^*ua,  w  a  mean  term  wisely  combined. 
that*  tvtttidertng  the  price  of  Gold  and  Silver  in  their  con- 
uaamUw.  that  is  to  say,  regarding  them  only  in  reference 
mX  awtallK-  value,  and  not  in  reference  to  their  legal  and 


■Si  »»'  it  'owtntf  *W*«w,aiida  premimnof  5  or  6aoniIaaboM  1(0  H 

m  \vuk    fjMiuuni  u-ltvaio*  a  market  mtic  of  Gold  to  Silver  of  »U>ui 

a,  jf  l«*  HM  (tww  that  TS*,157,168  fiucaf  worth  of  Ionia  wo»  «oU»d 
«.«->■  »fc*  IVtUkii-^  b*fi*»  tho  coinage  of  Gold  ooinwaiatopped  by  tbo 
ir  ^^  aaWWatJ  «a*thar  iheywowall  the  product  of  themeklsg  down 
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conventional  value,  the  ratio  might  have  been  fixed  a  little  lower ;  *  but 
it  most  be  considered  that  the  price  of  the  metals,  as  merchandise,  is  in 
a  state  of  continual  fluctuation,  for  which  reason  they  can  only  fttrnish 
the  result  of  the  proportion  at  the  moment ;  that  in  consequence,  these 
market  prices  cannot  alone  serve  as  guide  and  rule  for  a  fixation  of  the 
ratio  which  is  to  become  permanent.  In  fixing  such  a  ratio  it  is  not 
enough  to  align  oneself  with  what  is,  but  it  is  necessary,  farther,  fol- 
lowing the  lessons  of  experience  and  the  suggestions  of  reason,  to  medi- 
tate upon  what  will  be  in  the  future.  It  is  impossible  in  such  a  matter 
to  seize  a  point  of  absolute  and  mathematical  precision,  for  this  is  itself 
movable  and  fugitive,  it  escapes  at  every  instant,  and  varies,  either  on 
account  of  the  various  circumstances  which  may  have  influence  on 
prices  in  the  market,  or  on  account  of  more  general  causes,  themselves 
likewise  uncertain,  such  as  the  comparative  fertility  of  the  mines,  an 
alteration  of  the  needs  or  even  caprices  of  mankind,  which  may  con- 
tinually depress  or  raise  the  value  of  the  metals  in  relation  to  each 
other. 

Before  the  fortunate,  or  disastrous,  discovery  of  the  mines  of  South 
America,  the  ratio  of  Gold  to  Silver  had  not  exceeded  10  to  1  j  it  is 
only  slowly  and  by  degrees  that  this  proportion  has  risen  to  the  point 
where  we  now  see  it 

In  1726  the  legal  ratio  was  fixed  in  France  at  14  marcs  5  ounces  of 
Silver  to  a  marc  of  Gold ;  and  that  which  proves  with  how  much  sa- 
gacity this  point  was  seized,  is  the  fact  that  during  a  long  course  of 
years  France  retained  in  her  circulating  medium  a  sufficiently  large  • 
proportion  of  each  metal.  Nevertheless,  her  Gold  gradually  became 
less  common,  and  for  some  years  this  scarcity  has  rapidly  increased; 
and  this,  precisely  because  its  legal  value  has  always  remained  the 
same  while  its  metallic  value  has  increased  from  year  to  year. 


[DeCalonne  then  proceeds  to  inquire  into  the  probabilities  of  a  gen- 
eral rise  of  the  rating  of  Gold  as  compared  with  Silver.  He  finds  that 
the  amount  of  Silver  money  is  increasing  in  a  greater  proportion  than 
that  of  Gold.    "Already,"  he  says,  "many  Gold  mines  in  the  Spanish 

*In  the  Paris  market,  in  the  course  of  the  month  of  October,  1786,  the  time  of  the 
rvcoinage,  the  price  of  what  is  there  called  fine  Gold  and  fine  Silver,  that  is  to  say,  Gold 
a:  23  karate  §},  and  of  Silver  at  11  deniers  20  grains,  were  quoted  in  the  Paris  market, 
fine  Gold  at  104  the  ounce  or  632  litres  the  marc,  and  fine  Silver  at  55  litres  the  marc ; 
now  E32  divided  by  55  give  for  the  proportion  15A  or  about  15}. 

In  the  London  market,  in  July  and  August,  1785,  the  date  of  my  first  labor*  with 
the  King  on  this  subject,  Gold  of  21  karats  }|,  which  is  the  fineness  of  tie  guinea,  was 
at  the  price  of  £3  17s.  6tt  sterling,  the  ounce,  which  brings  the  price  of  fine  Gold 
t«>  1,017}  pence  sterling  the  ounce.  Spanish  dollars  of  the  fineness  of  10  deniers  17 
grains  were  at  4  shillings  11}  pence  sterling,  or  59}  pence  sterling  the  ounce,  which 
takes  the  price  of  fine  Silver  up  to  66}  sterling  the  ounce.  The  two  sums  divided  the 
one  by  the  other  gives  the  proportion  of  15}. 
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possessions  have  been  on  the  point  of  being  abandoned ;  and  they  would 
have  been  bo  had  not  the  Spanish  administration  taken  the  coarse  of 
reducing  the  King's  share  in  the  yield  to  one-twentieth,  while  on  Silver 
His  Catholic  Majesty  still  receives  his  fifth."    •    *    • 

Secondly  he  observes  also  that  there  is  a  great  increase  In  the  use  of 
jewelry  and  gilding,  &c 

He  then  enters  into  the  question  of  the  general  increase  of  the  use  of 
gold.] 

In  times  not  very  remote  Gold  was  extremely  rare  among  the  nations 
of  the  North,  bat  it  has  been  spread  among  them  in  great  quantity,  no- 
tably since  those  nations  have  enriched  themselves  through  the  man- 
time  wars  which  have  divided  the  greatest  powers  of  Europe.  Thtv 
have  exchanged  the  oaks  of  their  forests,  their  iron  and  their  hemp  fur 
the  precious  metals  of  which  they  formerly  made  but  little  use ;  and  after 
limiting  themselves  to  Silver,  have  now  brought  about  a  division  of  the 
Gold  between  themselves  and  the  most  opulent  countries. 

What  is  true  of  the  peoples  of  the  north  of  Europe  will  also  Vcconie 
true  of  the  inhabitants  of  North  America,  according  as  their  agriculture 
and  their  trade  increase  and  their  industry  becomes  more  active.  Nott 
means  will  produce  in  them  new  needs,  and  all  kinds  of  wealth  will  1* 
introduced  with  all  kinds  of  expenditure  and  of  superfluities.  Thus  as  the 
field  for  Gold  ramifies  in  all  directions  and  extends  itself  in  the  distance, 
it  will  necessarily  become  less  abundant  in  the  countries  where  it  was 
once  concentrated.* 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  all  these  causes  unite  to  make  the  price  o{ 
Gold  increase ;  first,  an  actual  rise  in  value  at  the  sources  of  prodtu- 
tion,  and  lastly,  a  consumption  constantly  increasing  as  the  different 
nations  advance  in  prosperity  and  in  luxury. 

It  seems,  therefore,  probable  that  the  same  course  which  has  hitherto 
been  followed  will  continue  for  a  long  time,  and  that  the  demand  for 
Gold  being  less  abundantly  satisfied  than  that  for  Silver,  the  former 
metal  will  continue  to  rise  in  value  more  appreciably  than  the  latter. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  physical  and  political,  it  was  ondouta 
edly  proper,  in  order  not  to  be  compelled  to  do  the  work  over  again,  t«» 
carry  the  new  ratio  a  little  higher  than  that  which  for  the  moment  tbt 
market  price  seemed  to  indicate.  Judging  by  the  results  of  sales  in  the 
market  the  ratio  might  have  been  limited  at  15£;  judging  by  that  of 
Spain,  and  even  remaining  below  it,  it  might  have  been  raised  to  13j. 
The  moderate  ratio  of  15  J  was  selected,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a 
proportional  mean  between  the  present  price  of  the  metals  as  merchan- 
dise and  their  conventional  price  as  Coins  in  the  countries  that  furnish 
them  to  us. 


*  There  is  certainly  a  touch  of  prophecy  here  which  late  events  make  interesting 
The  North  Germans  and  the  North  Americans  have  lately  caused  a  certain  glut  of 
Silver  and  scarcity  of  Gold  in  London  and  in  Paris. — H. 
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This  is  sufficient  to  make  it  dear  to  those  who  are  impartial  and  rea- 
sonable, the  only  class  one  cares  to  persuade,  that  it  was  not  lightly,  not 
without  good  reason,  that  the  decision  was  made  upon  the  ratio  fixed  by 
the  edict  of  October,  1785.  Already  some  of  our  neighbors  have  re- 
proached themselves  on  this  subject,  and  there  is  room  to  believe  that 
example,  reflection,  and  the  influence  of  our  commerce  will  in  time  cause 
its  more  general  adoption. 

One  thing  is  certain,  that  in  the  view  even  of  those  who  would  find  the 
ratio  a  little  too  high,  no  inconvenience  for  France  could  result  from  it ; 
for  on  final  analysis,  all  that  can  be  concluded  is,  that  henceforward 
Silver  will  gain  more  in  favor,  and  that  foreigners  will  prefer  to  take  our 
Silver  from  us  rather  than  our  Gold,  so  that  ere  long  the  great  mass  of 
the  circulation  that  remains  in  our  hands  will  be  Gold  instead  of  Silver. 
Is  this  an  actual  inconvenience,  one  that  is  to  be  feared  f  Of  course  it 
must  be  admitted  that  when  any  ratio  is  once  fixed  upon  in  a  kingdom 
by  a  permanent  law,  there  is  no  way  of  preventing  that  one  of  the  metals 
upon  which  another  nation  sets  a  higher  price  from  escaping,  to  greater 
or  less  extent,  in  order  to  seek  the  place  where  it  is  more  highly  prized. 
But  in  the  first  place  the  danger  of  exportation  is  the  less  in  the  case  of 
that  one  of  the  two  metals  which  is  the  bulkier  and  less  capable  of 
being  sent  out  clandestinely.  But  beside,  what  nation  in  Europe  is  rich 
enough  to  take  away  all  the  Silver  in  France  f  The  very  efforts  which 
would  be  made  for  this  purpose  would  necessarily  make  Gold  dearer 
among  the  nations  which  would  employ  it  in  speculating  in  Silver,  and 
would  in  time  cause  a  fall  in  the  price  of  Silver  in  places  where  it  would 
beMnade  to  flow  in  excess;  so  that  the  operation  would  neutralize 
itself  and  the  equilibrium  would  soon  be  re-established  between  the  two 
extremes. 

This  chimerical  dread  of  the  exportation  of  Silver  need,  therefore, 
make  no  impression ;  and  upon  any  hypothesis  it  will  always  be  true 
that  as  no  nation  can  be  sure  of  retaining  in  equal  quantity  the  two 
metals  which  compose  its  currency,  it  was  wise  and  proper  to  take  pre- 
cautions, in  preference,  against  the  loss  of  that  which  has  a  natural 
tendency  to  increase  in  value  in  its  relation  with  the  other. 

The  proportion  of  15£  is  therefore  neither  excessive  nor  liable  to  any 
inconvenience. 

SECOND  PABT.— EXECUTION. 


[Vol.  II,  page  20.] 

[In  this  chapter  De  Calonne  discusses  the  policy  actually  pursued  of 
melting  the  old  louis  and  coining  new  louis  of  less  weight,  as  compared 
with  the  plan  of  lowering  the  legal  tender  of  the  Silver  crowns  to  5  livres 
12$  and  6d.  He  then  details  the  mode  in  which  the  recoinage  was  executed, 
giving  special  attention  to  the  matter  of  fineness,  the  plan  being,  as  before 
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slated,  that  there  should  be  leas  alloy  in  the  new  lorn*  than  in  the  old, 
and  that  the  tolerance  or  remedy  should  be  ledoosd**] 

THIRD  PABT<— JEFFBOT8. 
[VoL  n,  page  3.] 

To  have  proved  that  anew  ratio  in  the  comparative  value  of  Gold  and 
Silver  had  become  indispensable;  that  that  of  15$  to  1,  which  it  was 
thought  best  to  adopt,  is  just  and  proper;  that  the  recoinage  of  the  Gold 
was  in  an  respects  the  best  mode  of  establishing  this  new  proportion,  and 
that  the  recoinage  itself  was  guided  by  principles  of  the  most  scrupu- 
lous justice,  is  already  to  have  shown  that  this  operation  could  only  pro- 
duce salutary  and  useftd  results.  But  one  cannot  refuse  himself  the 
satisfaction  of  tracing  here  a  short  enumeration  of  the  various  advan- 
tages which  the  State  in  general,  and  in  particular  the  finances  of  the 
King,  and  the  owners  of  the  old  louts,  have  drawn  from  it. 

BENEFIT  TO  THE  STATE. 

France  will  henceforth  be  no  longer  injured  in  her  exchanges  as  she 
was  when  she  gave  up  her  Gold  specie  at  a  price  below  its  real  intrinsic 
value  as  metal  and  merchandise. 

A  more  correct  proportion  between  the  legal  values  of  the  two  metal* 
win  maintain  them  both  in  circulation,  and  will  no  longer  leave  themaht 
liable  to  be  presently  deprived  entirely  of  its  Gold  money,  the  preserva- 
tion of  which  is  essential  to  the  general  convenience,  and  peculiarly  so 
to  the  trade  of  many  of  our  provinces. 

The  total  mass  of  money  is  largely  increased,  since  there  are  two  Jbm* 
more  to  the  marc,  which  in  900,000  marcs  given  by  the  melting  down  of 


*  I  may  bore  subjoin  for  the  information  of  the  curious  reader  the  following  additional 
memoranda  of  documents  bearing  upon  the  recoinage,  which  have  come  under  my 
notice 

ADDITIONAL  DOCUMENTS  RELATING  TO  THE  RECOINAGE  OF  THE  GOLD  OODuV 

1. 

Now  m'Hoduta  of  valuation  of  all  the  Gold  Coins,  their  different  denominations  and 
their  price  \fi  pp). 
Decreed  iu  tho  Council  of  8tate  at  Fotainebleau,  October  30, 1785. 

2. 

Irttrr*  jHifoif  e/  ih$  King  proroguing  tho  term  at  which  the  currency  of  the  ancient 
tMri  Colnn  must  cease ;  suspending  tho  exchange  of  such  coins  for  15  days,  and  increas- 
ing tho  number  of  mints  in  which  the  new  Gold  specie  shall  be  coined. 

Given  at  Versailles  Uth  December,  1785. 

3. 

MMv  an  feat «/  ls#  Jftftf  fising  definitively  the  term  of  oentinnanceof  thelawftdeur* 
tvm\v  of  the  old  tottfe,  increasing  the  number  of  mints  where  new  faifc  can  be  coined; 
sMpptvaalttg  the  commissions  of  money-changers  and  re-establishing  them  under  the 
tmme  nf  oltlces,  regulating  the  distribution  of  the  new  gold  specie  as  well  as  the 
twWpt*  *  hleh  shall  lie  given  payable  a  month  from  date  with  interest. 

Ulven  at  Versailles  Nth  January,  1786. 
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the  old  louis  estimated  at  660,000,000,  makes  more  titan  43,000,000  of 
increase  of  the  national  wealth. 

The  Gold  coins  will  have  their  legal  fineness  in  foil  measure;  the  louis 
will  be  of  uniform  weight  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  4  crowns  of  6 
Jim*,*  and  a  greater  facility  in  maintaining  order  and  accuracy  in  this 
important  and  delicate  department  of  the  public  administration  will  as- 
sure to  it  favorable  opinion  abroad  as  well  as  at  home. 

BENEFIT  TO  THE  FINANCES  OF  THE  KINO. 

The  reooinage  has  brought  to  the  royal  treasury  a  profit  of  about 
7,000,000;  indeed  it  had  been  estimated  considerably  above  this  figure 
at  the  beginning ;  the  calculation  having  been  made  on  the  basis  of  18 
livres  to  the  marc,  which  is  in  fact  the  difference  between  the  750  livres 
which  the  marc  of  Gold  which  was  put  into  the  furnace  cost  the  King, 
and  the  768  livres  which  it  produced  in  money  value  when  it  was  divided 
into  32  Iquis.  But  inasmuch  as  it  was  necessary  to  deduct  out  of  these 
13  livres — 1st,  the  cost  of  coinage,  which  reached  21. 15s.  the  marc ;  2d, 
35*.  fUL  to  the  marc  of  Gold  for  the  difference  between  its  price  put  at 
750  Uvres  and  its  intrinsic  value,  which  at  the  rate  of  21  karats  $}  is  only 
6481. 4».  6d.  [sic];  3d,  the  &  of  fineness  which  it  was  necessary  to  add  in 
order  to  attain  the  legal  fineness  and  which  are  worth  42.  6*.  8& ;  4th, 
the  cost  of  assaying,  which  comes  to  21s.  the  marc ;  5th,  the  inevitable 
waste  in  coinage,  which  may  be  estimated  at  a  score  of  denier 8  the  marc — 
it  follows  that  the  net  profit  for  His  Majesty  was  only  8  livres  the  marc, 
which,  in  a  coinage  of  louis  to  the  value  of  650,000,000  livres  equal  to 
902,772,  gives  7,255,216  livres. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  mere  right  of  seigniorage  on  the  basis  of 
11  livres,  as  it  is  fixed  by  the  edict  of  1771,  deducting  only  the  cost  of 
mintage,  would  have  produced  more. 

BENEFIT  TO  THE  POSSESSORS  OF  THE  OLD  LOUIS. 

The  profit  made  by  private  individuals  upon  the  fonts  which  they  took 
to  the  mint  is  easy  to  calculate.  According  to  the  law,  25  livres  was  to 
be  paid  for  every  old  louis  shown  to  have  retained  all  its  weight. 

4. 

Dscree  of  (he  Court  of  Money**  which  forbid  all  persons  of  whatever  quality  or  condi- 
tion they  may  be  to  make  exchange  of  specie  of  Gold  and  of  Silver,  under  the  penalty 
of  a  fine  of  three  thousand  litres  and  at  the  risk  of  further  extraordinary  punishment 
in  case  of  repeating  the  offense. 

Of  the  8th  February,  1796. 

5. 

Declaration  of  ike  King,  which  in  interdicting  the  currency  of  the  old  louis  after  1st 
January,  1787,  continues  for  some  time  the  exceptional  price  at  the  mints  and  money- 
changers/ 

Given  at  Versailles  13th  December,  1786. 

H. 

•The  present  louts  is,  therefore,  intrinsically  worth  exactly  7|  deniers  more  than  4 
crowns  of  6  litres. 
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The  greater  part  of  them,  however,  were  below  full  weight,  and,  in 
consequence,  the  profit  for  each  louts,  taking  an  average  of  the  whole 
man,  was  reduced  to  nearly  one-fourth.  If  only  15  sons  be  reckoned  for 
each  lotnt ,  or  24  Uvres  to  the  mare,  the  profit  on  900,000  marcs  would  be 
21,600,000  toret,  which  profit  the  excess  of  value  of  the  old  lorn*  would 
have  given  to  their  owners,  who  were  losing  this  excess  of  value  before 
the  time  when  the  old  Umis  had  acquired  a  legal  currency  conformable 
to  the  proper  ratio  of  the  real  price  as  metal  and  merchandise. 

To  so  many  advantages  is  added  also  that  of  having  followed  the 
counsels  of  an  enlightened  policy,  which,  meditating  upon  the  experience 
of  the  past  and  the  probabilities  of  the  future,  announced  that  Gold 
would  continue  to  acquire  constantly,  and  by  uniform  gradation,  a  nota- 
ble enhancement  of  its  value  as  compared  with  Silver,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, a  wise  administration  could  not  regard  with  indifference  the 
gradual  departure  of  Gold  from  the  realm,  under  the  influence  of  causes 
infallible  in  their  effect ;  and  that  France,  daily  becoming  poorer  in  the 
metal  the  price  of  which,  obeying  an  order  of  events  which  must  long 
continue  to  be  active,  could  only  be  augmented,  slowly,  it  is  true,  but 
constantly,  incurred  the  risk  of  having  its  circulation  gradually  reduced 
to  Silver  coin  alone,  the  value  of  which,  compared  with  Gold,  must  con- 
stantly diminish  in  like  proportion. 

In  closing  this  memoir,  which  is  but  a  rapid  rfoumi  of  what  might  be 
much  better  said,  as  well  as  at  greater  length,  upon  this  great  and  im- 
portant matter,  it  may  be  permitted  to  him  who  writes  it,  to  fedd  a  last 
reflection,  veiy  excusable  on  his  part,  and  one  which  he  cannot  refrain 
ftvuu  making* 

What  a  difference  between  the  general  recoinage  of  the  Gold  decreed 
in  ITSS  by  Louis  XVI,  and  all  those  which  have  been  decreed  and  exe- 
cuted iu  preceding  reigns! 

U I  the  principal  ones  be  for  a  moment  recalled:  That  of  the  reign  of 
Su  Louis*  the  first  of  our  kings  whose  coins  were  current  throughout 
U*o  emir*  extent  of  the  kingdom;  those  of  Philip  the  Fair,  in  whoee 
re^n  i!uw  were  ftvqwnt  changes  in  the  coins;  those  of  Philip  of  Valois, 
iu  \\t*v*>  time  the  variations  in  fineness,  weight,  denomination,  and  cur- 
nw\  of  the  sped*  *we  still  farther  multiplied;  that  of  John  II,  his 
«*K\vss*>r,  *ho  reooined  and  altered  his  coins  so  often  that  (in  the  wort* 
tf  the  WuVre  pateut  of  17th  September,  1351)  with  great  difficulty  could 
A  *****  bo  found  who  could  understand  them  (A  grande  peine  Aatt  il 
ismm*  <*•  r*f  *>  <*»iHHfrY);  those  of  Charles  TI,  which  reflected  the 
s»^  rf  hws  i*i*n;  those  of  Charles  VI,  of  Louib  XI,  of  Charles 
\  Ut  of  Uhiw  X1L  of  Francis  I,  of  Henry  H,  of  Henry  III,  of  Henry 
l\    ill  vtf  *hoai  hail  Gold  coins  struck  in  various  denominations,  the 

*«Mt*r\«rt  **  lhem  doU*re  l**9*  of  Go,d  °f  the  ftoene88  of  ttbout  a 
*«*!*  **l  **U  a  uJemnce  of  one-fourth  or  A}  those  of  Louis  XIH  in 
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1640,  and  of  Louis  XIV  in  1680, 1701, 1704,  and  1709,  which  reduced  the 
louis  to  22  karats,  leaving  the  tolerance  at  one-fourth;  finally,  those  of 
Louis  XV  in  the  years  1715, 1718, 1719, 1723,  and  1726,  which  continu- 
ally diversified  the  weight,  denomination,  and  rate  of  currency  of  the 
Gold  coins,  still  leaving  the  fineness  at  22  karats,  but  raising  the  toler- 
ance of  alloy  successively  from  8  to  10  and  from  10  to  12  thirty-seconds. 

Let  the  causes  and  the  results  of  all  these  recoin ages  be  examined,  and 
it  will  be  seen  that  all  of  them  had  for  their  motives,  considerations  of 
Ixmefit  to  the  revenue  (vues  fiscales) ;  and  that  that  of  Louis  XVI  is  the 
ouly  one  which  has  had  for  its  motive  a  great  public  and  political  inter- 
est ;  that  many  of  them  have  wrought  harm,  none  of  them  have  been  a 
benefit  to  the  nation;  and  that  that  of  Louis  XVI  is  the  only  one  by 
which  private  persons  and  the  general  public  have  gained;  that  the 
greater  part  of  them  have  changed  the  rate  of  currency  and  the  denomi- 
nation of  the  coins  without  other  motive  than  the  profit  of  the  royal 
treasury,  and  that  some  of  them  have  even  reduced  the  fineness  by  the 
extension  they  allowed  to  the  tolerance  of  alloy;  and  that  that  of  Louis 
XVI,  founded  upon  the  admitted  necessity  of  fixing  a  new  ratio  between 
the  metals  has  changed  neither  the  denomination  nor  the  conventional 
valuation  of  the  coins ;  that  far  from  reducing  their  fineness  in  any  man- 
ner it  has  re-established  it  in  its  plenitude;  that  it  has  narrowed  rather 
than  extended  the  limits  of  the  tolerance;  and  that  at  the  same  time  it 
has  prevented  the  exhaustion  of  her  stock  of  Gold  with  which  France  was 
threatened,  increased  the  mass  of  her  currency,  and  restored  to  activity 
the  circulation  of  the  more  precious  of  the  metals. 

Most  it  be  added  that  none  of  the  Ministers  who  have  counseled  re- 
coinages  that  were  useless  and  purely  fiscal  in  their  motive  have  been  dis- 
turbed about  them ;  and  that  he  who  has  proposed  with  zeal  and  executed 
with  success  a  measure  generally  beneficial,  and  which  a  wise  King 
adopted  only  after  mature  consideration,  is  to-day  compelled  to  defend 
himself  against  accusations  which  it  has  brought  upon  himf  May  at 
least  some  increase  of  light  upon  the  subject  which  he  has  here  treated, 
some  strengthening  of  reasons  for  public  confidence,  result  from  it! 
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AND  DESBOTOUBS. 

EXTRACT  FROM  THE  FIROT  REPORT  MADE  IK  THE  NAME  OF  THE  COM- 
MITTEE OK  COINAGE,  BY  GABRIEL  DK  CU88Y,  DEPUTY  OF  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  CAEN.  • 


[Printed  by  order  of  the  National  Assembly,  Puis  National  Printing  Oflleev  1790.  ] 

[The  expert  members  of  the  Commission  were :  Bontin,  Fargfes,  Yaldeck 
de  Lessart,  de  Fortbonnais,  Desrotours,  Dorigny,  De  la  Chfitre,  Sylvesm* 
de  Sacy,  Cressart,  TQlet,  De  Borda,  Lavoisier,  Tournachon,  Greslin^ 
Oudart,  Gillet,  and  Solignac. 

The  report  states,  page  4,  that  after  considering  various  plans  of  con- 
ducting the  investigations,  that  of  Mr.  de  Fortbonnais  t  was  adopted, 
and  that  it  was  closely  followed  in  the  report] 


(Page  9.)  The  third  question  discussed  by  your  committee  had  for  it* 
object  the  relation  which  ought  to  subsist  between  the  metals,  coined 
and  uncoined.  Here  are  two  aspects  under  which  it  is  essential  to  con- 
sider Gold  and  Silver.  First,  as  converted  into  Money ;  and  second,  »* 
bullion ;  that  is  to  say,  considered  as  merchandise  before  conversion  into 
Money. 

The  breadth  of  the  subject  and  of  the  discussion  upon  it^  and  the  de- 
sirability of  confining  ideas  within  limits  of  precision,  which  are  necessary 
to  produce  clearness  and  correctness  in  conclusions,  have  led  your  com* 
mittee  to  make  a  subdivision  of  the  question — first,  the  facts  were  ascer- 
tained ;  then  the  discussion  was  apportioned  under  four  heads: 

•  I  am  not  informed  that  this  document  has  been  reprinted  in  France,  and  at  I  uo 
not  recall  any  direct  allusion  to  it  in  print,  excepting  in  the  writings,  contemportrr 
with  It,  through  which  I  was  led  to  its  discovery,  it  seems  probable  that  the  jm«n> 
of  Mirabeau,  notes  of  whose  attack  upon  it  will  be  found  in  this  volume,  may  hst? 
condemned  this  document  to  undeserved  obscurity.  I  am  indebted  to  my  friend;  Mr. 
James  Tallmadgo  Van  Rensselaer,  of  Kew  York,  for  its  rendition  into  English.— R. 

t  Francois  Louis  Veron  de  Fortbonnais  (b.  1722, 1 1800),  a  publicist  of  influence  »l«1 
of  great  literary  activity,  Inspector-General  of  the  mints  In  1756,  author  of  a  ata&tUri 
work  on  the  History  of  the  Finances  of  France  (1758).— XL 
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1st*  The  proportion  established  in  1785  between  coined  Gold  and 
coined  Silver,  ought  it  to  be  maintained  f 

2d.  If  it  ought  not  to  be  maintained,  what  proportion  is  it  desirable 
to  adopt! 

3d.  Is  it  proper  to  render  the  proportion  invariable,  and  in  what  way 
should  this  be  done  f 

4th.  What  means  shall  be  employed  to  establish  the  proportion 
adopted  t 

For  purposes  of  order  and  simplicity,  the  consideration  of  Gold  and 
Silver  in  a  state  of  bullion  or  raw  material,  before  its  conversion  into 
Money,  was  relegated  to  the  question  of  the  tax  upon  Coinage ;  for  this 
tax  comprises  the  duty  on  mintage,  generally  called  seigniorage,  and 
the  cost  of  Coinage,  and  without  these  charges,  Money,  in  its  divisions, 
would  become  in  commerce  nothing  but  a  stamped  ingot,  and  would  be- 
come universal  in  conformity  to  the  commands  of  reason,  and  of  a  policy 
favorable  to  the  welfare  of  the  nations.  The  fact  presented  by  the  rela- 
tion of  Gold,  at  768  livres  to  the  marc  of  32  louis,  is  its  exchange  with 
15£{f  marcs  of  dollars,  at  49  livres  16  sous  to  the  marc. 

But  this  relation  of  1  to  15$,  very  nearly,  of  intrinsic  value,  is  not  in 
fact  preserved,  partly  because  of  the  mode  of  Coinage,  partly  because  of 
the  tolerance.  By  reason  of  one  or  other  of  these  causes,  the  exposure 
of  which  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  the  marc  of  huts  cPor  cannot  be 
considered  as  containing  actually  more  than  4,141^£&  grains  of  fine  Gold, 
and  the  marc  of  dollars  more  than  4,181-fffa  of  pure  Silver.*  Prom  this 
results  intrinsically  the  ratio  in  exchange  of  1  to  15f£,  instead  of  1  to 
1'4 ;  the  fractions  are  curtailed  in  order  not  to  fatigue  the  memory  and 
attention.  Upon  this  difference  two  remarks  may  be  made  in  passing. 
The  first  is,  that  foreigners  have  more  interest  in  speculating  on  the 
exportation  of  our  Silver  than  is  indicated  by  the  proportion.  The  sec- 
ond is,  that  a  part  of  the  alarming  disorder  which  exists  in  our  Coinage 
comes  from  the  tax  on  mintage,  too  often  exposed  to  the  speculations  of 
private  interests. 

These  premises  established,  your  committee  proceeded  to  examine  the 
question  whether  the  proportion  established  in  1785,  by  the  recoinage 
of  the  Gold,  ought  to  be  preserved.  One  of  the  members  of  the  late 
administration,  invited  by  your  committee,  read  a  memoir  on  the  dangers 
of  the  operation,  which  he  had  offered  at  the  commencement  of  N ovem- 
l>er,  1785,  to  the  president  of  the  council  of  finances,  who  refused  to 
receive  it  Tour  committee  regarded  this  memoir  as  containing  in  clear 
form  the  most  wholesome  principles  on  the  subject  of  the  ratio.  The 
striking  predictions  fulfilled  by  the  event  have  led  us  to  insert  it  in  the 
report  to  the  National  Assembly ;  besides  which,  it  contains  a  discus- 
ston  of  detail  which  makes  a  clear  presentation  of  the  matter. 

*  This  assume*  the  use  of  all  the  tolerance,  as  foreigners  do  in  estimating  the  Coins 
of  their  neighbors.    But  in  fact  the  limits  of  the  tolerance  are  not  always  reached. 
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ons  of  foreign  trade.    As  in  the  end  payment  becomes  imperative,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  some  of  our  Gold  has  gone  from  ns. 

The  immense  quantity  of  guineas  which  went  forth  from  the  vaults  of 
Mio  banks  at  London  during  the  last  war.  and  which  must  with  prudent 
forethought  be  replaced  on  the  return  of  peace,  and  the  small  amount 
of  Gold  which  has  arrived  from  Bengal  owing  to  the  English  expendi- 
tures in  India,  have  both  combined  to  still  further  favor  this  payment 
»ii  louis  d'ora.* 

But,  after  all,  we  either  owe  or  we  do  not  owe.  If  we  are  in  debt,  we 
have  made  our  payments  at  a  profit,  since  our  marc  in  louis  d'ors  is  in- 
trinsically worth  11  livres  less  than  the  marc  in  guineas,  while  the  pop- 
ular current  rate  in  London  has  enabled  the  former  to  circulate  at  the  same 
price  as  the  latter,  viz,  at  21  shillings  sterling.  This  Gold  had  come  to  us 
by  the  balance  of  trade  in  spite  of  the  low  ratio  j  we  have  resold  it  at  a 
higher  price  while  reducing  our  debt,  and  this  is  a  great  advantage, 
finally,  if  we  remain  debtors,  the  new  louis  will  follow  the  old  ones,  and 
will  be  rated  by  our  English  creditors  according  to  the  weight  and 
Standard  of  the  Coin.  The  loss  will  fall  upon  the  French  debtors  just  as 
it  falls  upon  Spaniards  who  are  debtors  to  ourselves,  notwithstanding 
the  differences  between  the  Gc^ernments  in  Standards  and  ratios.  If  we 
»io  not  remain  debtors,  it  is  clear  that  the  English  and  all  the  others 
would  run  into  debt  to  us  by  their  speculation ;  that,  inevitably,  they 
would  repay  us  with  interest,  either  in  money  or  in  commodities,  or  in 
♦Twlits  on  other  countries.  It  is  thus  demonstrated  that  the  change  in 
the  ratio  was  an  operation  at  least  entirely  useless  in  itself.  This  is  not 
;ill :  it  was  pretended  to  be  to  the  advantage  of  trade  while  in  fact  it  is 
ruinous  in  this  respect.  Let  us  proceed  to  the  proof,  for  nothing  is  so 
physically  within  the  domain  of  calculation  as  Money. 

Let  us  suppose  a  marc  of  Gold  of  the  Standard  of  the  louis  piece,  21ff 
carats  fine,  to  be  brought  to  be  exchanged.  This  amount  would  conse- 
qnently  contain  4,104  grains  in  weight  of  pure  Gold.  It  would  be  paid 
tor  in  new  money  at  748  livres  15  sous  2  deniers,  and  this  sum  in  coh* 
would  in  re&lity  contain  but  4,059  grains  of  pure  Gold. 

The  King  would  therefore  realize  a  profit  to  the  extent  of  the  actual 
low  to  the  owner  of  105  grains  of  pure  Gold,  or,  in  other  words,  of  2£ 
I**r  cent.,  without  counting  as  a  loss  the  cost  of  coining. 

On  the  other  hand,  according  to  the  Schedule  of  1771,  the  owner  would 
have  received  in  coined  Money  709  livres  only ;  but  this  amount  would 
actually  have  contained  in  louis  d'ors,  4.100  grains  weight  of  pure  Gold. 
Thus  the  loss  to  the  owner  would  have  been  but  64  grains  of  fine  Gold, 
<>rlj  per  cent.,  without  reckoning  as  a  loss  the  expenses  of  coining. 

Ko  one  can  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  commerce  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  calculates  only  the  actual  weight  of  pure  Gold  or  of 

*  Proof  positive  that  the  pretended  present  scarcity  of  Gold  is  but  temporary,  i* 
given  by  the  Jact  that  a  very  smaU  redaction  from  the  seigniorage,  granted  by  M.  Tur- 
K«t,  caused  1,200,000  franca  in  guineas  to  now  monthly  into  the  mint  at  Paris.    M. 
Keeker  revoked  the  reduction  and  the  flow  of  Gold  stopped. 
8.  Ex.  58 18 
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pure  Silver,  which  it  receives  at  the  mint  in  exchange  for  bullion 
there 5  that  in  proportion  as  the  amount  retained  of  fine  metal  is  large, 
it  is  necessary  to  sell  at  a  higher  price ;  that  high  prices  deter  pur- 
chasers ;  that  the  foreigner  who  might  be  disposed  to  leave  for  a  time 
his  Gold  in  France,  to  withdraw  it  as  needed,  would  be  less  inclined  to 
do  so,  because  of  the  diminution  he  would  suffer  in  the  amount.  These 
political  axioms  are  understood  by  persons  of  the  smallest  arithmetical 
abilities.  This  unfortunate  result,  most  injurious  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  State,  is  owing  to  the  seigniorage,  which  was  only  8  livres  10 
on  Gold  under  the  rate  of  1771,  but  which  is  now  17  livres  on  the 
Coinage,  not  including  the  cost  of  mintage. 

There  is,  therefore,  the  best  of  evidence  that  with  one  hand  we  have 
taken  away  from  foreign  trade  what  we  proclaimed  to  have  given  it 
with  the  other ;  and,  as  a  final  result,  we  have  driven  away  foreign  Gold 
without  attracting  Silver;  and  that  our  declaration  presents  an  obvious 
contradiction  between  the  object  sought  to  be  attained  and  the  state  of 
things  which  this  declaration  prescribes. 

The  public  is  therefore  compelled  to  recognize  that  our  fiscal  policy  is 
alone  responsible  for  this  operation — a  policy  disastrous  by  its  conse- 
•quences,  and  alike  alarming  to  foreigners  and  to  the  French  people,  and 
which  cannot  but  lower  the  political  standing  of  our  State,  when  it  i& 
seen  that  in  the  midst  of  profound  peace,  which  should  be  a  time  of 
quiet  and  order,  the  banners  are  raised  for  a  recoinage  for  revenue,  a 
thing  proscribed  for  sixty  years  past,  as  well  in  the  interest  of  the  King 
as  in  that  of  his  subjects,  if,  indeed,  in  honor  and  in  conscience*  these 
interests  can  ever  be  separated. 

The  provisions  of  this  fiscal  scheme  will  furthermore  be  eluded,  as 
has  always  happened  on  like  occasions,  by  the  cupidity  of  the  dealers 
in  base  Money  and  of  counterfeiters,  who  will  be  tempted  by  this  doub- 
ling of  the  seigniorage.  Counterfeits  will  be  the  easier  because  of  the 
very  bad  workmanship  shown  in  the  new  coinage,  for  lack  of  proper 
measures  to  secure  a  better  result ;  the  small  quantity  struck  off  at  the 
.mint  for  the  coinage  of  medals  being  nothing  more  than  a  parade  in- 
tended for  the  Court.  As  soon  as  the  coinage  shall  have  been  counter- 
feited, heaven  only  kuows  at  what  falseness  of  standard  such  counter 
feits  may  be  made,  and  at  what  loss  to  the  kingdom!  An  abridged 
•  collection  of  the  facts  which  came  to  pass  betweeu  1689  and  172d,  is 
thus  presented  to  us.  These  considerations  deserve  the  most  serious 
and  the  promptest  attention  on  the  part  of  the  Government  The  oeiy 
palliative  remedy  would  be  to  advance  the  price  of  the  marc  in  old 

•Docs  it  not  seem  like  presuming  upon  the  credulity  of  the  people.  Mid  oompronui- 
:ing  the  royal  majesty ,  to  announce  that  the  public  is  to  share  in  the  gain  of  a  vecotn- 
age,  of  which  the  sole  object  is  to  subtract  from  the  people  0  grus  and  AS  grains  of 
•Gold  on  every  four  mans  that  are  brought  to  the  mint  f  For  the  transaction  consists 
in  saying:  I  wiU  return  you  for  these  4  marcs  only  3  marcs 7  ounces  1  grus  ft 
<grains;  but  you  will  say  thai  you  are  richer,  although  you  have  about  7  gum  less  of 
the  same  Gold. 
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lonis  to  757  livres,  instead  of  748  livres  15  sous  2  deniers ;  in  that  case, 
tbe  seigniorage  would  be  reduced  to  the  same  level  as  formerly ;  the  re- 
form in  the  ratio  would  then  appear  to  have  been  the  one  object  in  view, 
either  rightfully  or  wrongfully.  Such  a  measure  would  be  the  more 
just  in  that  a  large  number  of  louis,  without  being  effaced  in  the  im- 
pression, have  become  reduced  in  weight  in  excess  of  the  20  sous 
allowed — a  fact  which  goes  to  increase  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  people 
who  have  been  deceived  by  the  terms  of  the  language  used. 

Tbe  nation,  it  is  true,  should  understand  its  own  tongue ;  but  the 
stamp  upon  the  Coin  which  is  called  in,  being  yet  very  distinct  and 
durable,  does  it  not  seem  hard,  and  perhaps  uiyust,  to  compel  the  pub- 
lic to  stand  the  gain  to  the  King  of  12  grains  on  the  weight  of  the  old  marc 
when  delivered,  and  to  receive  in  payment  a  new  coinage  which,  on  first 
coming  from  the  scales,  shows  a  further  loss  to  the  like  extent  in  weight 
and  to  the  profit  of  the  Bang!  So  that,  besides  the  seigniorage,  the  King 
makes  two  profits  of  12  grains  each,  and  the  people  suffer  two  losses  of 
12  grains  in  weight  each.  And  this  is  equal  to  4  livres  and  11  sous  to 
tbe  marc 

No  doubt,  this  reduction  in  weight  of  the  coin  is  a  necessary  con- 
cession  to  the  imperfection  of  the  art  of  coinage,  and  to  expedite  the 
work  in  hand ;  but  in  a  recoinage,  which  is  not  absolutely  necessitated 
l)y  the  wearing  out  of  the  old  Coins,  it  would  seem  that  strict  justice 
would  require  that  the  public  should  be  indemnified  in  the  price  paid 
lor  the  metal. 

By  this  palliative  act  of  justice,  the  operation  would  be  restricted  to 
the  single  object  of  a  change  in  the  proportional  ratio,  of  which,  it  is 
apparent,  the  country  will  repent  very  soon ;  for  this  change  can  have 
no  other  effect  in  France  than  to  cause  payments  from  abroad  to  be 
made  in  Gold  in  preference  to  Silver.  But  no  real  advantage  will  be 
found  in  this  if  we  recall  the  motives  which  had  determined  the  low 
ratio  and  add  to  these  the  following  considerations : 

First.  We  move  suddenly  to  an  extreme,  and  extremes  bring  about 
•-rises,  revolutions.  Experience  teaches  that  in  monetary  matters  and 
in  trade  such  revulsions  work  to  the  detriment  of  those  who  are  respon- 
sible for  them,  at  least  by  the  disquietude  that  is  produced. 

All  Europe  is  an  association  for  the  purposes  of  credit;  to  pass  at  a 
JKAiml  over  so  great  a  distance  as  that  between  the  old  and  the  new 
ratios  is  to  give  a  severe  shock  to  this  system  of  credit  and  to  derange 
ill  calculations  and  combinations  respecting  payments  to  such  a  country 
<n  France ;  for  the  par  of  exchange  is  reckoned  on  the  average  between 
the  par  of  Gold  and  the  par  of  Sviler.  There  must  be  no  mistake  on  this 
[>omt.  But  that  will  adjust  itself,  it  is  hoped,  if  we  behave  ourselves. 
Hut  why  is  it  not  better  to  have  nothing  that  needs  to  be  set  right  f  Half 
i  century  had  scarcely  sufficed  to  re-establish  the  honesty  of  our  mone- 
tary principles.  Who  can  foresee  the  consequences  of  this  relapse  T 
Second,  We  shall  lose  on  the  trade  in  Gold  jewelry  and  gilt  articles ; 
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for  the  foreigner  formerly  perceived  two  reasons  for  giving  us  the  pref- 
erence— the  workmanship,  possibly,  and  then  a  certain  advantage  in  the 
price  of  the  principal  material,  which  induced  him  to  submit  to  the  ±»ov 
ernmental  right  of  imposing  the  Standard  stamp. 

ThinL  We  should  have  turned  our  attention  chiefly  to  those  nation- 
who  own  the  mines,  to  favor  their  giving  us  the  preference  in  their  pur 
chases. 

Yet  the  attempt  would  not  succeed,  even  if  the  double  seigniorag*- 
should  be  made  right.    Figures  will  prove  this. 

The  ratio  of  the  Portuguese  is  as  1  to  13  J  J;  that  is  to  say,  a  little 
more  than  J.    We  place  ourselves  at  15J,  and  the  English  are  at  1  ~>4- 

But  we  should  not  have  the  preference  even  with  this,  becauxr 
England  takes  no  seigniorage.  That  imposed  upon  our  new  coinage 
exceeds  this  £,  by  which  our  new  ratio  is  higher  than  the  English,  ;i> 
we  have  already  shown ;  and  in  rectifying  the  excess  of  our  seigniorage 
by  one-half,  we  should  scarcely  bring  ourselves  upon  an  equality  with 
England,  since  the  King  would  still  take  1J  per  ceut.  for  seigniorage, 
while  this  tax  is  not  imposed  in  that  country. 

The  ratio  in  Spain  has  changed  repeatedly.    In  1730  it  was  1  to  16: 
from  that  period  to  1772  it  varied  to  ll^Vg-;  then,  following  upon  fanln 
coinage  of  Gold  pistoles  in  1772,  which  was  issued  under  the  new  mw . 
notwithstanding  the  promise  given  in  1773  (perhaps  improperly)  to  thr 
Spanish  ambassador,  not  to  give  publicity  to  it,  upon  his  assurance  that 
the  matter  would  be  set  right,  the  ratio  stood  at  lojf ;  fiually,  under 
the  schedule  of  1779,  it  was  fixed  at  1G,  and  very  probably  an  examina 
tiou  of  the  Standards  would  show  but  little  uniformity  in  respect  to  tin- 
act  mil  ratio.     However  this  may  be,   we  should  not  be  justified  il 
irl,\  iug  upon  the  Spanish  ratio  and  its  mutations  for  the  discovery  t.f 
the  principles  to  guide  a  State  which,  like  our  own,  is  a  seller  and  a 
creditor.    And  the  consequences  will  be  the  same  as  under  the  ration: 
Portugal,  in  respect  to  our  trade  with  Spain  and  our  settlements  in 
Gold,    idit,  further,  as  it  appears  that  Spain  has  more  millions  of  Silver 
to  ilHtiihutu  than  of  Gold,  it  is  evident  that  we  are  giving  to  Euglau'l 
an  utt  taction  for  this  Silver  of  Spain  in  preference  to  ourselves,  wL.I- 
we  shall  only  be  on  an  equality  as  to  her  Gold.    This  is  the  precise  op 
|M>*ile  to  the  former  state  of  things,  and  it  is  impossible  to  look  u|n>:i 
Uiih  )»n><  ceding  as  a  politic  one,  still  less  as  a  matter  of  indifference,  at 
lt.«  Im  uring  upon  the  prosperity  of  this  kingdom. 

The  proof  is  found  in  a  very  simple  calculation.   If  a  Spaniard  dcsin> 
to  pay  in  Kitglatid  for  commodities  of  the  value  of  one  maiv  of  fine  GoW, 
In*  muI  realize  a  wiving  of  three-quarters  of  a  marc  of  fine  Silver  b 
ijinUtig  IiIm  payment  there  in  Silver;  for  the  English  ratio  is  lower  b%\  tin 
tabic  of  iIicmc  three-quarters  than  that  of  his  own  country. 

Hut  If  he  has  to  make  this  payment  in  France,  he  would  find  it  a 
Mile  to  Id*  advautage  to  pay  in  Gold  rather  than  in  Silver,  by  choice. 
Imkmhihc  the  ratio  here  is  15£,  whereas,  before  our  change,  the  Spaniard 
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would  have  profited  by  a  marc  and  a  half  of  fine  Silver  in  making  his 
payment  in  the  latter  metal,  while  England  gave  him  but  three-fourths 
of  a  marc  of  fine  Silver  as  profit  upon  the  value  of  a  marc  in  fine 
Gold  j  for  which  reason  it  was  to  the  Spaniard's  interest  to  make 
his  purchases  in  France. 

It  was  this  which  we  desired  to  prove )  and  thus  we  behold  the  results 
of  the  ratio  of  14T^  [sic]  and  of  our  new  one  of  15£. 

Since  172C,  France  has  coined  in  the  neighborhood  of  1,500  millions 
in  Silver,  and  970  millions  in  Gold;  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
balance  of  trade  caused  a  flow  of  Gold  into  our  country  in  a  relative 
proportion  equal  to,  if  not  exceeding,  that  of  the  production  of  this 
metal  from  the  mines,  and  because  we  have  used  a  great  deal  of  it  in 
the  arts  and  in  ornaments. 

The  trade  in  cattle  and  sheep  alone,  and  the  business  of  fairs,  keep  in 
use  at  least  400  millions,  which  do  not  circulate  in  Paris.  The  Money 
reserves  of  every  thrifty  and  well-to-do  family  in  the  provinces  are  kept 
in  Gold  from  choice. 

We  have  therefore  not  lost  as  much  of  it  as  has  been  supposed.  Re- 
vive your  commerce,  and  Gold  will  pour  in  prompt^.  Above  all,  let  us 
not  forget  that  a  people  skilled  in  commerce  an  always  particularly 
partial  to  the  yellow  metal  because  of  its  being  fisy  of  carriage. 

But,  it  is  said,  the  goldsmiths  have  melted  down  a  good  deal  of  it 
Well,  the  mint  is  a  paying  manufactory  in  France,  What  would  be 
said  of  a  manufacturer  of  cloth  who  should  find  fault  that  two  many 
coats  were  worn? 

A  jeweler  melts  down  sixteen  louis  to  make  them  into  a  snuff-box 
which  he  sells  at  twenty-five.  He  has  put  into  circulation  600  idle  livres; 
or,  in  other  words,  he  has  added  to  the  value  of  the  kingdom  twenty-five 
louis  in  exchange  for  sixteen. 

Moreover,  the  consumption  in  manufactures  is  limited  and  unequal. 
If,  at  a  certain  period,  more  Gold  is  used,  at  another  there  will  be  less 
»»»eded,  and  the  excess  will  flow  back  to  the  mint.  It  is  therefore  likely 
that  we  shall  have  to  retrace  our  steps,  and  that  soon,  because  of  a  new 
convulsion. 

But  the  thing  which  is  most  to  be  feared,  and  against  which  the  Gov- 
ernment should  be  on  its  guard,  is  that  some  day  advisers  will  come  for- 
ward who  will  not  fail  to  suggest  a  remedy  by  an  operation  on  Silver 
and  a  recoinage  of  ecus.  It  would  be  a  patriotic  and  faithful  service  to 
the  King  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  His  Majesty  the  ills  which  afflicted 
this  kingdom  owing  to  the  recoinages  toward  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV;  that  the  principle  of  stability  in  the  currency  has  been  the 
cause,  since  1726,  of  the  advance  in  culture  and  of  the  prosperity  of 
4'onimeree  and  of  credit;  and  finally,  that  the  granting  of  rebates  in 
tbe  nature  of  premiums  (suracliats)  to  the  sellers  of  bullion  is  the  most 
onerous  and  unjust  device  as  against  the  national  commerce  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  employ,  no  matter  upon  what  occasion. 
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If,  in  truth,  the  ratio  was  considered  to  be  too  low,  we  venture  to  mt 
it  would  have  been  simpler  and  worthier  of  a  great  monarch,  after  ma- 
ture deliberation  and  advisement  both  at  home  and  abroad,  to  advance 
tiie  value  of  the  Gold  louis  to  25  livres. 

And  if  we  had  the  courage  to  admit  an  error  and  to  rectify  it,  *>> 
should  best  show  it  by  withdrawing  the  new  louis,  and  by  the  abcn? 
plan  attaining  the  desired  end,  without  disgrace  and  even  with  brill 
iant  credit  to  ourselves.  Such  a  measure  would  make  the  ratio  l*r'r 
and  would  preserve  to  us  the  very  important  preference  as  regards  Span 
ish  Silver. 

If  nothing  had  yet  been  done,  and  if  the  matter  were  still  in  a  situ 
tion  to  be  debated,  there  would  be  another  fitter  and  simpler  coarse  v 
be  taken ;  but  when  confidence  has  been  impaired,  it  is  necessary  a>i 
proper  to  accommodate  ourselves  to  things  as  they  are.# 

The  discussion  of  this  important  subject  has  revealed  that  all  tbr 
errors  which  could  have  attached  to  a  monetary  operation  were  unit*! 
in  this  disastrous  one,  as  well  in  the  governing  principle  as  in  the  ex^ 
nation. 

For  intrinsically,  and  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  Coinage,  the  lekorai 
between  Gold  and  JBilver  when  coined  is  as  I  to  15gf,  instead  of  1  tol^j: 
that  the  pretense  was  to  give  to  Gold  a  greater  desirableness  relative  to 
Silver ;  but  that  the  effect  has  been  to  set  on  foot  speculations  to  takr 
from  us  a  part  of  our  Silver. 

That,  as  a  result  of  our  operation,  the  industries  of  our  people  as  i^ 
gards  Spain  have  necessarily  suffered,  while  Spain  finds  it  to  her  ad 
vantage  to  employ  English  workmen.  In  proof  of  which,  let  as  support 
two  pieces  of  cloth  exactly  alike  in  quality,  the  one  French,  the  otliT 
English,  for  sale  in  the  same  market,  the  price  of  which  in  Gold  shall  W 
equivalent  to  602  thirty -seconds  of  a  karat  A  Spaniard  comes  and  \u* 
only  Silver.  The  Frenchman  reckons  his  piece  of  cloth,  in  that  metal 
at  4.053  J  grains  of  standard  fineness ;  the  Englishman  calculates  his  «t 
3.990J  grains— a  difference  of  62}  grains  of  standard,  which  make  1  oodc 
5  gros  64  grains  in  weight  of  fine  Silver,  equal  to  lT*f  per  ceut  Which 
of  the  two  venders  would  deserve  the  preference  of  the  Spanish  par 
chaser,  and  which  of  the  two  would  get  it  f  From  this  calculation, 
which  is  within  the  comprehension  of  every  one,  results  the  undeniable 
maxim  that  an  agricultural  and  hard-working  8tate  should  regulate 
its  currency  according  to  measures  the  most  fitted  to  secure  to  it> 
people  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  employment  from  that*  com 
inanities  which  produce  the  precious  metals,  and  not  by  following  tie 
constant  changes  and  the  illusory  calculations  which  are  made  by  the* 
latter  }>eop]es  for  the  retention  of  their  treasures. 

The  territorial  extent  of  France,  her  population,  and  the  mode  in 
which  her  manufactures  are  for  the  most  part  canied  on,  with  small  eapi 
tal,  indicate  the  need  of  preferring  the  metal  which  best  adapts  itaeli 
to  division  into  small  parts. 

•  The  memorial  of  17S5  ends  her* 
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Spain  possesses  ten  to  twelve  times  more  Silver  in  her  mines  than 
Gold ;  she  borders  on  our  frontiers ;  her  ports  are  almost  contiguous  to 
ours ;  oar  connections,  our  common  interests  in  political  dispositions, 
our  habits,  our  established  factories,  all  these  give  us  reasons  for  prefer- 
ring her  trade  to  any  other.  Consequently  it  behooves  us,  more  than 
any  of  our  neighbors,  to  facilitate  the  payment  of  the  balance  which  we 
may  derive  from  this  trade. 

Tour  committee,  in  summing  up  so  many  cumulative  reasons,  are 
unanimously  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  advantageous  to  the  interests 
of  the  nation  to  permit  a  ratio  to  continue  unfavorable  as  it  is  to  the 
business  of  our  people  with  Spain,  and  of  which  the  effect  has  contrib- 
uted to  the  loss  of  our  Silver,  and  the  only  real  object  of  which  was  a 
blind  fiscal  scheme. 

We  do  not  wish  to  deny  that  other  incidental  causes  have  concurred 
in  the  result ;  but  these  concurrent  causes  will  cease,  and  by  so  much 
the  sooner  as  the  principal  cause  shall  be  the  more  quickly  removed. 
Finally  this  latter  would  still  exist  after  the  others  had  disappeared,  and 
would  prevent  you  from  justly  estimating  the  diminution  of  these  less 
important  causes. 

The  second  subdivision  of  our  inquiry  was  to  determine  what  ratio 
should  be  substituted  for  that  of  1785. 

The  discussion  of  the  first  proposition  has  established  that  the  regu- 
lation of  our  ratio  should  have  for  its  chief  basis  to  increase  the  induce- 
ments which  the  possessors  of  mines  of  precious  metals  might  find  to 
purchase  and  pay  for  our  commodities  in  preference  to  those  of  other 
agricultural  and  industrial  peoples. 

Now  there  are  two  nations  that  gather  unequally  the  harvest  of  Gold 
and  Silver.  Portugal  has  nothing  but  Gold;  Spain  gets  out  ten  to 
twelve  times  more  Silver  than  Gold,  and  the  total  of  her  product  of 
Silver  exceeds  the  total  of  the  Portuguese  product  of  Gold.  Therefore 
our  interest  impels  us  to  give  the  decided  preference  to  Silver.  Never- 
theless, this  would  not  be  a  valid  reason  for  emphasizing  this  preference 
by  excessive  means,  such  as  adopting  the  lowest  ratio  in  Europe. 

We  should  strive  to  attract  Silver  without  repelling  Gold.  Although 
the  English  dominion  in  the  East  Indies  has  been  the  means  of  drawing, 
and*  while  it  lasts,  will  continue  to  draw,  to  Europe  sums  in  Gold  suffi- 
ciently large  to  render  that  metal  by  degrees  more  common,  and  to  cause 
a  fell  in  its  relative  value,  still  the  dictates  of  prudence  eqjoin  the  avoid- 
ance of  every  extreme.  For  there  are  secondary  considerations  which 
must  concur  to  establish  the  relation  between  Gold  and  Silver. 

It  is  in  part  owing  to  the  outlays  which  are  made  by  France  and 
England  in  the  rest  of  Europe  that  the  precious  metals  from  America 
pass  to  the  peoples  who  occupy  the  interior  of  the  European  territory, 
or  who  have  no  direct  intercourse  with  the  proprietors  of  the  mines; 
and  each  of  these  States  has  a  ratio  fixed  according  to  its  prejudices,  its 
local  convenience,  and  its  commercial  jealousies. 
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These  differences  in  the  ratios  bring  about  a  like  divergence  in  the 
computation  and  settlement  of  the  actual  exchanges  which  we  need  f» 
make  with  these  States.  If  our  ratio  should  differ  too  much  from  their*, 
we  might  give  them  too  marked  an  advantage  in  our  respective  ex- 
changes— pay  too  high  relatively  for  the  commodities  they  would  *rtl 
us,  and  sell  them  our  products  at  a  price  relatively  too  low. 

Furthermore,  this  variety  in  ratios  gives  rise  to  mercantile  speculation*, 
which  are  commonly  known  as  traffic  in  exchange,  and  of  which  the  j>n> 
duct  of  gain,  limited,  it  is  true,  to  a  trifle  beyond  the  interest  on  th* 
Money  employed,  will  not  fail  to  cause  perceptible  and  repeated  <mt 
flows,  if  we  depart  in  too  marked  a  degree  from  the  ratios  of  the  oiIwts 
And  this  is  what  has  happened  since  the  unfortunate  recoinage  of  17M. 

No  doubt  this  foreign  traffic  will  never  be  able  to  deplete  as  *n 
tirely;  for  it  cannot  be  otherwise  than  that  a  loss  of  precious  metal* 
should  be  replaced  by  a  gain  in  kind,  or  at  least  that  the  loss  should  W 
compensated  for  by  commodities  that  we  should  consume.  But,  never- 
theless, it  is  in  the  power  of  this  trade  either  to  diminish  the  bahrarr 
in  our  favor  or  to  augment  a  loss  such  as  we  might  temporarily  suffer,  a* 
at  the  present  time. 

Finally,  these  speculative  operations,  carried  on  chiefly  by  comurani 
ties  among  whom  money  is  to  be  had  at  2£  per  cent.,  are  capable  of 
maintaining  the  low  rate  of  exchange*  which  weighs  upon  the  whole 
volume  of  your  commerce,  a  rate  causing  a  loss  which  can  only  N* 
stopped  by  exporting  specie  or  bullion  in  payment.  But  in  such  case, 
if  one  of  the  metals  is  valued  relatively  too  high,  the  payment  will  W 
attended  with  actual  loss,  or  there  will  be  a  disproportionate  drain  of 
that  metal  which  is  relatively  undervalued. 

We  should  also  remark  that  Gold  being  naturally  the  metal  the  mt*i 
convenient  and  the  least  expensive  to  export,  it  would  not  do  for  a  State 
like  France  to  rate  it  relatively  much  lower  than  the  other  nations. 

The  celebrated  Dutot  thought  that  the  ratio  should  be  based  on  Hf 
Your  committee  have  valued  it  at  14$,  which  approaches  near  to  the  ra- 
tio of  1785,  and  ocenpiea  a  middle  ground  between  this  latter  and  the 
formerly  existing  ratio. 

The  point  is  in  noting  the  various  ratios  adhered  to  in  Germany,  in 
Italy,  and  in  the  North,  to  find  the  proportional  mean. 

The  ratio  in  England  is  as 1  to  !&$# 

The  ratio  in  Holland  fa  aa 1  toHHt 

The  ratio  at  Geneva  ia  as 1  tol4& 

The  ratio  at  Venice  is  as 1  to  14.7* 

The  ratio  at  Genoa  is  as 1  to  14  *A. 

The  ratio  in  Tuscany  is  as 1  to  14  V. 

The  ratio  in  Austria  is  as 1  to  14^' 

The  ratio  in  Saxony  ia  aa 1  to  I4fr\ 

The  ratio  in  Flandera  is  aa 1(0  14£» 

According  to  the  tables  of  Paucton. 

•/.  e.f  on  Franctt^TRAMaxATOB.) 

tThe  popular  price-current  has  forced  it  up  to  14  df. 
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Among  the  ratios  in  Germany,  that  of  Austria  is  the  lowest,  viz,  1  to 
14^ ;  that  of  Saxony  is  the  highest,  1  to  14-^.  The  lowest  in  Italy 
is  that  of  Tuscany,  1  to  14-/^ ;  and  the  highest  that  of  Genoa,  1  to 
14-^V  These  neighboring  States  do  not  act  injuriously  upon  one  an- 
other, since  they  preserve  their  ratios;  and  it  has  seemed  to  your  com- 
mittee that  France  in  establishing  hers  between  these  extremes  would 
be  adopting  the  one  most  suitable  to  her  condition. 

We  have  proposed  1  to  14$,  and  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  draw- 
back to  this  rate,  inasmuch  as  it  would  retain  all  the  advantages  we 
have  had  with  Spain  compared  to  England ;  it  would  bring  us  nearer  to 
that  of  Portugal  than  our  old  ratio  of  1  to  14ffr  intrinsically;  it  is  very 
close  to  that  of  Saxony,  which  is  a  flourishing  country;  and  less  high 
than  that  of  Genoa,  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  exchange  with  Italy. 

Other  and  weightier  reasons,  which  will  be  developed  in  the  exami- 
nation of  the  two  subdivisions  of  our  subject  which  follow,  have  filially 
decided  your  committee  ki  favor  of  this  relative  proportion  But  to  an- 
ticipate the  proper  course  of  thought  would  be  to  risk  confusion. 

The  third  subdivision  of  the  discussion  in  respect  to  the  ratio  be- 
tween the  Gold  and  Silver  Coin  turns  on  the  propriety  of  declaring 
invariable  the  ratio  proved  to  be  the  best,  and  on  the  method  of  reach- 
ing this  result 

It  is  a  self-evident  truth  that  the  rate  of  exchange  between  gold  and 
silver,  considered  as  commodities,  is  the  effect  of  a  commercial  conven- 
tion, and  depends  upon  the  necessities  of  the  time  being,  which  them- 
selves spring  from  causes  almost  infinite  in  variety. 

The  quantity  of  the  metals  extracted  from  the  mines ;  peace  or  war ; 
the  expenditures  of  a  great  State  outside  of  its  own  borders ;  the  pe- 
riods of  the  great  fairs  in  Europe ;  of  the  gathering  of  the  silk  crop ; 
conquests ;  wars  and  revolutions  in  Asia,  where  Gold  is  relatively  more 
abundant  than  in  Europe,  and  less  esteemed  than  Silver ;  all  these  pro- 
duce continual  changes  in  the  relative  abundance  of  the  metals,  and 
consequently  iu  the  conditions  of  their  relative  exchangeable  value. 
England  within  the  past  few  years  has  imported  from  Asia  into  Europe 
more  than  200  millions  in  Gold. 

There  is  therefore  a  physical  impossibility  and  a  perpetual  contradic- 
tion between  the  fact  and  the  law  which  fixes  equally  at  the  same  time 
the  price  of  the  two  coined  metals  according  to  an  invariable  rule.  The 
essence  of  the  things  is  unalterable,  and  the  quality  of  Money  cannot 
absolutely  strip  Gold  and  Silver  of  their  nature  as  commodities.  The 
most  profound  thinkers,  such  as  Locke,  Newton,  Law,  as  well  as  Ma- 
gens  and  Dutot  among  ourselves — in  short,  the  best  thinkers  of  all  coun- 
tries— have  been  unanimously  of  opinion ;  that  it  was  sufficient  to  fix 
unchangeably  the  price  of  one  of  the  money-metals;  that  the  other 
coined  metal  should  have  a  customary  price-current  or  rate  of  exchange 
regulated  according  to  general  agreement  and  the  relative  needs  of  the 
community,  and  should  be  a  coinage  of  determinate  weight,  size,  and 
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standard,  but  legally  subject  to  a  farther  margin  of  alloy  which  would 
raise  or  lower  its  price  little  by  little,  according  to  the  needs  of  tndf .    i 
which  alone  is  capable  of  judging  with  certainty  when  such  needs  amr.    i 

Your  committee  in  carefully  examining  these  principles  have  been    i 
the  more  deeply  impressed  by  them  inasmuch  as  the  example  of  Hol- 
land is  entitled  to  great  weight  in  these  considerations,  and  in  that 
country  the  rate  of  Gold  only  is  fixed  with  a  right  of  alloy  to  the  extent  of 
3  to  7  per  cent.    This  system  is  by  so  much  the  more  essential  to  br    i 
followed  in  France,  in  that  we,  with  less  of  the  genius  and  spirit  tf   i 
commerce,  are,  unlike  the  English,  without  a  bank  whose  interest  it  is  to    | 
maintain  the  value  of  the  precious  metals  in  a  normal  state  which  shall    i 
not  exceed  certain  limits  of  fluctuation — a  bank  which  by  its  capital  i*    i 
in  condition  to  prevent  all  serious  speculation  on  the  part  of  the  gam- 
blers in  the  rise  and  fall  of  these  metals.    Freedom  of  action  win  of   i 
itself  fulfill  this  important  fanction  if  we  do  not  ignore  the  extent  of  its    ; 
resources.  « 

But  a  higher  consideration  has  chiefly  determined  your  committee  m 
favor  of  this    measure,  vis,  the  fact  that  notwithstanding  the  lav  .j 
which  prohibits  it,  Gold  Coin  frequently  acquires  in  trade  a  higher  valne  •  i 
than  the  rate  assigned  to  it;  and  such  value  depends  upon  circunt- 
stances.    Necessity  forces  the  gates  of  a  law  which  cannot  be  executed: 
and  this  is  nothing  short  of  a  serious  moral  ilL    But  in  adopting  Um  / 
Dutch  method,  your  committee  have  not  thought  it  their  duty  to  JMkn 
the  preference  which  Holland  has  given  to  Gold  to  establish  its  fixed   . 
ness,  and  to  make  it  serve  as  the  invariable  term  in  the  comparison.      " s 

Gold,  by  being  more  easily  transportable,  and  at  less  expense  thai    ' 
Silver,  is,  on  that  account,  more  variable  in  the  march  of  commerce,  am  >  r 
dependent  upon  causes  which  render  the  yellow  metal  scarce  or  plenty   ^ 
wherefore  Silver  appears  to  be  rightfully  entitled  to  be  considered,  k  ' :  J 
France,  as  the  invariable  term  of  comparison*    The  6cu  (dollar)  and  it  ~-  < 
subdivisions  should  not  be  subjected  in  this  relative  comparison  to  dl  *  »i 
vicissitudes  of  a  popular  current  rate,  and  could  not  be  so  sutyects  r-  I 
without  the  greatest  danger  to  the  stability  of  the  par  of  exchange,  ao  U] 
from  the  encouragement  of  the  manufacture  of  base  coins  by  which  tl    9 
credulity  of  a  simple  and  ignorant  people  has  been  but  too  sorely  abu« 
in  order  to  subtract  from  them  their  wealth,  real  and  intrinsic.    Gel ><r*  ^ 
Money,  on  the  other  hand,  is  of  high  value,  without  small  subdivision  *** 
and  very  much  less  in  quantity.    Let  us  add  that  Gold  is  not  the  Moat  • 
of  the  people  and  of  the  poor— of  those,  in  a  word,  who  ought  to  he  II 
prime  object  of  solicitude  on  the  part  of  their  legislators.  j  .tfr 

To  the  Gold  Currency,  therefore,  it  would  seem  fit  to  attach  aa  ori  Cy 
nary  and  legal  current  rate  for  the  purposes  of  retail  trade;  but  leM*:*^ 
ing  a  margin  for  reducing  the  Standard,  the  limit  of  which  shoald  k  ^0 , 
left  to  the  determination  of  commercial  needs,  for  the  reason  that taaJk^ 
alone  is  able  to  fix  such  margin  of  fluctuation  by  understaodfcg  ft*  ja  . 
operating  causes.  ^ 
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Liberty  will  preserve  the  common  level.  The'  State  will  be  relieved 
xoni  the  disquietude  and  anxiety  in  which  it  has  been  continually 
cept  by  the  greed  of  speculators  interested  in  taking  advantage  of  the 
nnallest  accidental  differences  in  the  relative  values  of  the  precious 
aetals,  whether  from  the  vicissitudes  of  commerce  or  from  the  sectional 
aid  arbitrary  regulations  of  neighboring  princes  and  countries.  We 
ihall  see  no  more  of  these  disastrous  recoinages,  where  the  pretense  of 
obeying  the  behests  of  trade  has  given  the  pretext  by  which  the  business 
ommunity  have  been  ground  under  the  heel  of  treasury  extortion,  by 
riuch  specie  has  been  debased,  or  fictitious  values  substituted  for  an 
tctual  weight  of  fine  bullion  of  which  the  people  have  been  robbed  in 
rrder  that  they  should  be  the  gainers !  And,  finally,  the  wisdom  of  a 
ingle  day  will,  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  repair  the  errors  and  efface  the 
tbame  of  the  past. 

According  to  the  above  principle,  your  committee  recommend  the 
♦mictmeut  of  the  following  provisions  of  law : 

Where  as  the  Gold  coinage  of  1785  has  rained  the  value  of  lonis  d'ora  beyond  their 
xiriatic  worth  and  their  proportional  rate  in  the  markets  of  Europe,  by  which  means 
Uoaging  speculations  have  been  abetted,  whereof  the  object  has  been  the  extraction 
A  Silver  Money  from  the  Kingdom: 

\<fw,  therefore,  the  National  Assembly  decrees  that,  in  future,  there  shall  be  assigned 
i  France  to  Gold  Coins  a  rate  at  and  below  which  such  Coins  cannot  be  refused  by 
i*i~  creditor;  which  rate  may  be  advanced  by -degrees  only  as  required  by  the  wants 
f  trade. 

This  would  seem  to  be  the  place  to  suggest  the  mode  of  applying  this 
;»nnciple ;  but  your  committee  reserve  to  themselves  the  farther  duty 
»f  presenting  to  you  the  details  of  this  subject  when  the  remaining 
notary  principles  shall  have  been  passed  upon,  so  that  the  train  of 
I'oo^ht  shall  not  be  interrupted. 

The  fourth  subject  for  examination  which  your  committee  propose  to 
ic  np  in  the  course  of  their  labors  is  to  determine  the  quantity  and 
quality  which  should  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  principal 
of  each  kind  of  metal  intended  to  be  converted  into  Money. 


ie  passages  here  omitted,  pp.  33. 37,  relate  to  the  Silver  change 
Copper  tokens.] 


:t  &SION  OF  THE  POLICY  OF  SEIGNIORAGE  AND  OF  A  MINT-CHARGE 
AND  ARGUMENT  IN  FAVOB  OF  GRATUITOUS  COINAGE.] 

luer  having  given  attention  to  the  standard  and  to  the  weights  of 

s  to  their  ratio  to  each  other,  to  the  kind  of  coins  suitable  for  gen* 

circulation,  and  to  the  denominations  which  should  attach  to  them, 

committee  have  been  led  in  the  natural  order  of  their  labors  to 

|b<iairy  whether  the  expressed  value  as  borne  by  such  coins  should 

mply  numerical,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  should  be  ideal;  in  other 
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words,  whether  such  face- value  should  include  the  cost  of  coina^r. 
either  with  or  without  profit,  or  should  exclude  it,  leaving  such  eo*t  *> 
be  otherwise  provided  for  as  an  item  of  general  public  expenditure. 

Since  172G,  and  previctas  to  that  date,  coined  Money  has  been  ratv 
jected  to  a  tax  or  toll  called  seigniorage,  and,  besides,  to  the  exp«i**» 
of  manufacture,  to  which  were  added  charges  in  favor  of  the  tituUi 
officers  employed  at  the  Mint,  in  the  assay  office,  and  in  the  direction 
and  supervision  of  each  workshop. 

This  right  of  seigniorage  has  been  reduced  from  time  to  time  in  aid 

of  trade ;  first  to  the  extent  of  two  deniers*  on  the  livre,  then  of  four. 

and  finally  of  eight;  and  these  reductions  were,  in  1771,  included  in  the 

value  of  the  marc  as  fixed  by  the  schedule  rate  of  that  year.    This  raf * 

reduced  to  1|  per  cent,  the  toll  levied  upon  coinage,  which  was  at  that 

time  much  heavier  on  Gold  than  on  Silver,  and  yet  the  King  realized  no 

profit  therefrom,  on  account  of  the  confusion  in  rates.    The  same  mis- 

take  was  made  in  1785,  the  seigniorage  on  Gold  being  then  raised  to 

2£  per  cent.,  while  that  on  Silver  remained  at  1 J  per  cent. ;  a  fact  which 

in  itself  was  a  contradiction  of  the  alleged  object,  that  being  to  fiivor 

the  importation  of  Gold.    A  part  of  this  tax  is  collected  by  lessening  the 

weights  and  lowering  the  standard  of  the  Coin,  and  part  is  paid  in 

Money.    And  this  explains  the  gradual  degradation  of  the  coinage  for 

the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  larger  revenue  at  the  expense  of  the  public 
faith. 

Yet  the  sovereign  rarely  derived  any  advantage  from  the  transaction, 
and  this  sufficed  to  increase  the  evil;  for,  so  long  as  Money  was  coined 
on  the  King's  account  and  for  a  profit  to  him,  the  directing  official* 
wisely  prevented  the  debasing  of  the  coinage  and  limited  the  seignior 
age.  But  since  favoritism,  under  the  pretext  of  false  needs  for  more 
iloney  in  circulation,  compelled  the  ministers  to  grant  excessive  pre- 
miums for  Bullion— a  condition  of  things  which  has  lasted  almost  with- 
oat  interruption  during  peace  and  war  since  1769 — the  privileged  per 
sons  to  whom  the  tax  had  been  transferred  have  entered  into  collusion 
with  the  manufacturers  at  the  Mint  to  squeeze,  as  it  were,  something 
out  of  the  Coin  product,  and  to  come  as  near  as  possible  to  actual  de- 
basement. For  it  would  have  seemed  like  touching  the  sacred  Ark  ot 
the  Covenant,  or  like  peering  with  profane  eyes  into  the  secret  myste- 
ries of  Finance,  if  the  officers  of  the  Government  themselves  had 
strenuously  sustained  this  abuse  which  weighed  even  more  heavily 
upon  commerce  and  the  exchanges  than  upon  the  public  finances. 

Further,  it  has  constantly  been  a  matter  of  astonishment,  and  doubt 
Um  made  habitually  to  appear  in  the  public  accounts,  that  the  profits  of 
the  mints  have  always  been  stated  at  500,000  livies  annually. 

During  prosperous  yean,  the  coinage  done  without  payment  of  pre- 
mium on  bullion  (surachats)  and  exclusive  of  Money  reeoined,  did  not 


•  The  dttuer  wm  an  old  French  coin,  the  twelfth  part  of  »  eon.— {TftAXSLATuK* 
VOTE.] 
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amount  to  more  than  30  or  40  millions,  which  sum  should  certainly  not 
have  yielded  a  profit  equal  to  500,000  livres;  and  if  we  allow  for  the 
years  in  which  premiums  were  paid  on  a  part  or  on  the  whole  of  the 
metal  purchased,  it  is  probable  that,  taking  fifty  years  together,  the 
annual  average  would  scarcely  reach  250,000  livres. 

Your  committee,  in  view  of  these  facts,  do  not  hesitate  unanimously 
to  recommend  the  suppression  of  this  impost  of  1£  per  cent,  on  the  whole 
t>ody  of  our  debits  and  credits  with  foreign  countries;  a  tax  which  is 
the  author  of  all  our  monetary  ills;  a  constant  allurement  to  the  cupidity 
of  bullion  sellers;  a  privilege  the  more  dangerous  in  that  it  burdens 
with  an  unseen  load  the  exchanges  and  the  general  operations  of  trade 
under  the  false  semblance  of  a  public  service,  although  entirely  illusory 
in  the  general  and  natural  order  of  things. 

The  committee  are  also  convinced  that  in  a  removal  of  this  onerous 
tax  will  be  found  the  only  way  to  prevent  the  coins  of  the  realm  from 
falling  below  the  legal  standard,  as  it  thus  becomes  possible  to  allow  to 
the  minter,  instead  of  a  remedy  operating  upon  the  substance,  and 
thereby  degrading  the  standard,  the  value  of  one  grain  of  fine  metal  for 
each  grain  that  is  found  at  the  trial  of  the  pyx  to  be  in  excess  in  the 
fineness.  This,  indeed,  would  be  the  only  method  of  continuing  the 
coinage  of  our  ecus  upon  the  present  footing,  without  causing  a  differ- 
ence between  the  new  pieces  and  the  old  ones  sufficient  to  tempt  the 
greed  of  counterfeiters. 

However  desirable  might  be  such  a  new  order  of  things,  there  is  yet 
another  which  might  be  still  more  earnestly  wished  for  in  the  interest  of 
public  prosperity ;  one  nobler  and  worthier  of  a  great  and  loyal  nation 
whose  actions  are  henceforth  to  be  determined  and  always  and  inva- 
riably guided  by  the  greatest  social  welfare.  This  kingdom  did  at  one 
time  reap  the  fruits  of  such  a  policy  under  the  directing  care  of  Colbert, 
and  itwasoneof  the  grandest  monuments  of  his  administration.*  In  1G79 
the  coinage  was  done  at  the  State's  expense;  weight  for  weight  was  re- 
turned, and  standard  for  standard.  Historians  have  remarked,  and 
among  them  Le  Blanc,  who  is  high  authority  in  these  matters,  that  forth- 
with there  appeared  in  this  realm  a  wealth  of  Gold  and  Silver  such  as 
had  not  been  dreamed  of  before. 

Here  was,  no  doubt,  the  moving  spring  which  raised  our  manufactures 
to  80  high  a  level  of  success ;  for  all  ends  are  considered  in  the  plans  of 
great  men.  This  prosperity  passed  away  when  the  principle  of  policy 
was  abandoned  and  the  recoinage  of  1680  took  place. 

England,  with  her  habitual  sagacity,  has  the  advantage  of  this  ad- 
mirable sy«tem ;  the  coining  of  money  being  in  that  country  honorably 
considered  an  item  of  public  expense. 

It  is  not  that  the  levying  of  the  costs  of  coinage  is  unjust,  for  the 
fttomp  upon  our  coins  is  the  certificate  to  the  world  of  their  weight  and 
fineness;  and  it  is  upon  the  faith  of  this  stamp  that  our  specie  escapes 
being  melted  down  into  Bullion  and  passes  current  in  all  places.    To  a 

*  See  page  712. 
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parsimonious  economy,  therefore,  the  remission  of  this  toll  may 
like  an  uncalled-for  gift    Such  an  opinion  might  also  be  fortified  by  tbm 
assertion  that  the  goldsmiths  would  oftener  be  tempted  to  melt  onr 
and  thus  cause  the  nation  unnecessary  expenses.    And,  further,  the 
must  be  looked  upon  as  involving  500,000  to  600,000  livres. 

We  are  willing  to  admit  that  these  objections  are  in  part  true  and 
entitled  to  some  weight.  But  we  most  stoutly  maintain,  in  opp 
thereto,  that  the  par  of  exchange  is  reckoned  on  the  actual  amount  ci 
fine  metal  contained  in  our  specie;  that  the  4cu  (Silver  dollar )a is  not 
exported  until  the  loss  in  exchange  exceeds  3  per  cent,  or  thereabout; 
and  that  thenceforth,  in  case  of  a  fall  in  exchange,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  foreigner  does  not  credit  us  in  our  purchases  for  anything  on  account 
of  the  cost  of  our  coinage,  while  in  remitting  our  icu*  in  liquidation  of 
his  purchases  from  us,  he  compels  us  to  take  them  at  a  rate  which  in- 
cludes this  cost ;  the  result  of  which  is  that  we  pay  more  for  what  we  buy 
and  that  we  get  less  for  what  we  sell  by  reason  of  the  charges  at  the 
mint 

The  casting  and  coining  necessitates  expenses  and  loss  by  waste  to  be 
borne  by  the  party  doing  the  work ;  and  this  is  the  excuse  for  the  tax* 
The  expense  is  certainly  a  matter  to  be  considered,  but  there  are  pro- 
ductive expenditures  which  a  well-ordered  government  should  regard  as 
benefits. 

Premiums  on  the  export  of  our  merchandise  have  been  among  the 
wisest  expedients  which  political  management  has  been  able  to  take  ad- 
vantage of;  and  the  taking  off  of  the  duty  of  seigniorage  and  of  the  oost 
of  coinage  would  be  an  absolute  premium  upon  our  foreign  sales.  That 
nation  is  rich  which  knows  how  to  recompense  its  poorer  citizens  as  aa 
encouragement  to  augment  the  product  of  their  toil.  When  was  such 
encouragement  more  needed  than  now  f 

Perhaps,  indeed,  in  ordinary  times,  in  a  period  of  prosperous  credit, 
of  brisk  trade,  your  committee  would  have  limited  themselves  to  pro- 
posing to  you  the  suppression  of  the  right  of  seigniorage  alone ;  but  the 
evidences  of  penury  on  all  sides  and  of  the  paralysis  of  credit,  temporary 
though  they  may  be,  have  determined  us  to  commend  to  you  a  brilliant 
operation,  courageous,  worthy  of  a  great  nation — a  policy  resembling 
that  of  which  the  benign  effects  were  felt  in  this  kingdom  a  century  ago. 
Each  time  that  a  partial  removal  of  the  duty  of  seigniorage  has  taken 
place  since  1756  the  circulation  of  Money  has  become  freer;  precious 
metals  from  foreign  lands  have  flowed  in  a  greater  abundance  into  this 
realm ;  the  exchanges  have  turned  in  our  favor. 

To-day  the  chief  centers  of  trade,  such  as  Bordeaux,  Marseilles,  Aipi^*, 
and  Bayonne,  call  for  the  suppression  of  the  seigniorage.  We  are  justi- 
fied in  assuming  that  the  same  favorable  results  will  follow  as  formerly, 
and  these  are  precisely  what  we  are  now  in  need  of,  vis,  an  advance  in 
our  exchanges  and  a  larger  stock  of  the  precious  metals. 

The  formal  announcement  of  fixity  in  the  value  and  standard  of  ear 
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rfoney — the  confidence  which  will  thereby  be  inspired  throngh  the 
whole  of  Europe,  the  respect  thus  shown  by  the  nation  to  the  great 
principles  of  trade  and  of  public  faith  in  the  midst  of  drawbacks  insepar- 
able from  a  revolution,  will  be  the  prominent  features  of  this  reform. 

We  must  rise  to  the  height  of  the  proposed  enactment  in  order  fairly 
to  judge  of  it  That  which  would  perhaps  be  extravagance  in  other 
circumstances,  becomes,  in  the  midst  of  a  crisis  like  the  present,  an  act 
of  greatness  and  of  most  politic  munificence. 

Furthermore,  a  dobaestic  consideration  adds  its  weight  to  those  oper- 
ating from  without  The  National  Assembly  favors  a  currency  of  low- 
standard  Silver;  and  this  financial  operation  cannot  be  carried  into  execu- 
tion without  prohibiting  the  circulation  of  the  present  pieces  of  6,  of  12, 
and  of  24  sols,  now  outstanding  to  an  amount  of  nearly  fifty  millions, 
of  which  probably  more  than  one-third  in  weight  has  been  lost  by  wear. 
Does  it  not  seem  important  to  the  wisdom  and  the  humanity  of  the  As- 
sembly to  make  amends  to  the  public  for  this  unavoidable  loss  caused  by 
time,  which  destroys  everything,  and  to  give  to  the  people  a  good  money 
coined  at  the  expense  of  the  public  treasury  f  Government  credit  de- 
pends upon  opinion,  and  can  only  be  sustained  by  a  policy  calculated  to 
win  such  good  opinion  and  to  exalt  it 

Finally,  a  last  consideration  offers  itself  in  support  of  our  position. 
Everything  is  faulty  in  our  monetary  administration,  even  to  the  lan- 
guage employed.  The  technical  obscurity  which  darkens  the  subject 
has  come  from  the  ancient  custom  of  deriving  a  profit,  more  or  less  large, 
from  the  Coinage,  which  it  became  necessary  to  harmonize  with  a  cer- 
tain order  of  nomenclature,  formerly  more  regarded  than  in  recent 
times. 

The  intricate  reckoning  which  had  to  be  gone  into  to  ascertain  the 
weight  of  the  royal  Coins — that  is  to  say,  the  King's  toll  levied  upon  all 
high-standard  minted  Money — came  to  be  regarded  as  a  formidable  mys- 
tery. When  attention  was  no  longer  paid  to  these  symmetrical  terms, 
the  royal  profit  and  the  costs  fixed  certain  relations  between  the  metals, 
which  may  be  considered  under  four  different  aspects : 

1st.  The  numeric  or  fictitious  ratio  of  Gold  to  coined  Silver. 

2d.  The  intrinsic  ratio  of  Gold  to  coined  Silver  according  as  one  metal 
may  have  been  undervalued  as  compared  with  the  other. 

3d.  The  ratio  of  uncoined  Silver  to  coined  Gold  and  of  Gold  bullion 
to  coined  Silver. 

4th  and  lastly.  The  ratio  of  the  metals  uncoined  to  one  another  being 
that  which  is  fixed  by  the  world's  trade. 

All  these  distinctions  envelop  the  subject  in  such  obscurity  that  it  is 
rare,  even  among  financiers  and  business  men,  to  hear  the  least  discus- 
sion raised  without  the  fact  becoming  apparent  that  the  confusion  among 
these  different  ratios  introduces  as  great  confusion  into  the  reasonings 
employed.  This  obscurity,  these  complications  are  necessarily  taken 
into  account  in  business. 
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Now,  there  is  nothing  of  this  in  England.  There  the  numeric  and  the 
intrinsic,  as  well  as  the  ratio  between  the  metals  as  natural  product** 
are  of  necessity  one  and  the  same  thing,  because  the  specie  is  not  sub- 
ject to  any  duty,  tax,  or  charge. 

Hence  all  accounts  are  simplified,  and  book-keeping  is  not  a  mywtery 
for  either  party  to  the  account 

From  this  examination  we  are  led  unavoidably  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  working  operation  of  the  mint  will  be  rendered  simpler,  dearer,  and 
more  perfect  in  proportion  as  the  minter  shall  be  allowed  to  charge  only 
for  the  number  of  marcs  delivered  to  the  public  at  the  prescribed  stand 
ards  and  authentically  verified ;  and  this  simplicity  of  method  will  bring 
about  results  of  economy  otherwise  unattainable. 

All  things  must  be  united  in  this  great  movement ;  and  if  we  desire 
the  end,  we  must  be  willing  to  adopt  the  means. 

The  practical  working  of  the  plan  would  be  simple  in  the  last  degree. 
The  marc  of  coined  Silver,  of  the  standard  of  10  deniers  21  grains,  would 
continue  to  be  worth  49  livres  16  sous ;  but  there  would  be  provided  a 
margin  of  one  grain  in  fineness  in  excess  of  the  standard,  so  as  to  insure* 
that  the  standard  should  never  fall  below  the  prescribed  rate ;  and  tfatft 
one  grain  in  fineness,  representing  1G  grains  in  weight  of  fine  Silver, 
would  be  included  as  part  of  the  costs  of  Coinage  whenever  necessary  to 
make  full  weight.*  Thus,  by  law,  the  marc  would  contain  in  weight 
4,286  grains  of  pure  Silver,  instead  of  4270. 

The  ecu  of  3  livres  retaining  its  present  dimensions  and  continuing 
to  be  worth  60  sous,  but  of  a  new  Coinage,  would  contain  25B&} 
grains  instead  of  2o7f£f  grains.  The  coined  livre  then  would  legally 
represent  86^  grains  in  weight  of  fine  Silver  instead  of  85j£$  grain*. 
Hence  no  further  temptatiou  to  debasement,  no  variation  in  estimating 
the  par  of  exchange  in  Money.  The  foreign  debtor  would  simply  pay 
us  so  many  grains  of  fine  metal  as  were  contained  in  the  number  of  livne* 
owed  by  him,  and  the  French  debtor  likewise  a  sum  in  grains  of  fine 
Silver  representing  the  amount  of  his  liability  to  his  creditor.  8ocb  is 
the  touchstone  of  a  good  monetary  operation.  No  more  general  recouh 
ages,  no  more  trouble,  no  further  anxiety ;  confidence  and  hope  every- 
where. 

The  value  of  metal  uncoined  would  be,  as  in  England,  the  same  as  of 
that  coined ;  no  lurther  obscurity  in  the  different  expressions  concern- 
ing the  numeric  and  the  intrinsic  ratios. 

Nevertheless  your  committee,  who  have  set  themselves  scrupnfonrir 
to  the  consideration  of  their  subject  from  every  point  of  view,  and  who 
have  endeavored  to  answer  and  dispel  all  the  objections  offered,  ewu 
those  which  seemed  to  rest  upon  false  grounds,  cannot  avoid  bringing  to 

*  Denier  $  and  grains  were  terms  of  standard  as  well  as  measures  of  weight  Pup- 
Silver  was  represented  by  19  denim,  the  denier  containing  24  grain*.  Two  hundred 
and  eighty-eight  grains  in  standard  represented  unalloyed  SUrer ;  and  1  grate  stand* 
aid  being  equal  to  10  grains  in  weight  gave  the  weight  of  the  mare  at  4,606  gains.* 
Translator's  note. 
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your  notice  one  which  has  weight,  and  which  most  be  considered  as 
baring  an  important  bearing  upon  the  public  welfare. 

The  honorable  Dipntis  du  Commerce  have  justly  observed  that  the 
refined  ingot  employed  by  silversmiths  and  in  manufactures  in  which 
Silver  is  used,  as  of  galloon  [lace:  silver-lace],  is  a  merchandise  the 
price  of  which  is  necessarily  scaled  upon  the  money-value  given  to  the 
grain  standard  of  fineness  employed  in  the  Coinage ;  that  in  consequence 
of  the  remission  of  the  tax  and  charges  at  the  mint  operating  to  raise 
the  price  of  the  metal  unalterably  to  3  sols  9§£f  deniers,  there  would 
result  an  advance  in  price  on  one  grain  of  standard  equal  to  fff-  of  a 
denier,  which  would  bring  the  price  of  a  marc  of  fine  Silver  up  to  54 
lines  19&3f  sols  instead  of  53  livres  9  sols  2  deniers,  according  to  the 
rate  of  1771,  And  this  amounts  to  an  advance  of  1  livre  10  sols  in  the 
price  of  this  material  which  enters  into  two  valuable  manufactures,  an 
advance  equivalent  to  3  per  cent. 

Your  committee  recognize  the  correctness  of  the  calculation ;  but  they 
desire  to  observe  upon  the  consequences  thereof: 

1st.  That  on  an  ingot  of  50  marcs,  costing  2,750  livres  at  the  price  of 
54  livres  19  sons,  the  labor  and  the  workmanship  employed  upon  it  until 
it  is  converted  into  galloon  or  other  textile  adds  at  least  2,500  livres, 
and  sometimes  1,000  foue  and  more,  to  the  value ;  that,  consequently, 
the  addition  to  the  purchasing-price  of  75  livres  on  50  marcs  would  bring 
the  advance  on  the  total  product  to  only  If  per  cent.,  an  affair  quite  too 
insignificant  to  injure  this  manufacture  of  an  article  of  luxury,  so  for  as 
the  foreigner  is  concerned,  since  we  would  estimate  Silver  at  a  price 
about  equal  to  that  of  nearly  all  our  neighbors  when  our  ratio  shall  be 
reformed. 

2d.  That  in  this  class  of  manufactures  the  handiwork  goes  for  far 
more  than  the  material,  and  is  certainly  the  determining  factor,  since 
the  metal  itself  is  lost  and  dissipated  in  great  part  during  the  process  of 
being  worked  up. 

3d.  That  this  one  and  very  limited  instance  should  scarcely  be  al- 
lowed much  weight  in  the  scale  of  the  general  interest ;  that  the  removal 
of  the  imposts  oa  Coinage  being  equal  to  a  premium  of  nearly  3  per  cent, 
upon  the  export  of  all  the  commodities  of  the  kingdom,  the  manufacture 
of  galloon  would  share  in  this  benefit  with  the  others. 

4th*  That  the  same  remarks  would  apply  to  the  silversmith's  trade ; 
and  should  there  be  a  rise  in  price  for  the  domestic  consumer,  it  would 
be  so  slight  ae  not  to  counterbalance  the  loss  to  the  circulation  by  the 
use  of  Silver  in  the  manufacture  of  silverware. 

5th.  There  is  a  decisive  and  well-known  fact  to  be  opposed  to  any 
doubt  that  might  arise  or  be  suggested  as  to  the  advantage  to  be  gained 
by  the  suppression  of  the  imposts  levied  at  the  mint. 

Since  1726,  following  the  earnest  desire  of  the  business  community, 
the  government  has  twice  in  succession  lowered  this  duty,  the  reduction 
being  in  an  aggregate  amount  equal  to  8  deniers  on  the  livre ;  that  is 
8.  Ex.  58 19 
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to  say,  to  3J  per  cent  M.  le  Coulteux  de  la  Norrais,  deputy  of 
merce  of  the  city  of  Paris,  and  M.  de  Gournai,  intendant  of  commerce, 
two  men  certainly  enlightened  in  the  practical  application  of  the  princi- 
ples as  well  as  of  the  theory  of  exchanges  and  of  trade,  besides  being 
men  of  probity,  were  the  chief  promoters  of  the  first  experiment.  In 
1768,  the  honorable  deputies  of  commerce  approved  of  the  project,  after 
being  expressly  consulted  in  relation  thereto.  The  notorious  effect  wan 
to  raise  the  exchanges  in  our  favor;  to  cause  a  great  flow  of  Gold  and 
Silver  to  the  mints,  such  having  always  been,  as  it  will  invariably  be, 
the  result  of  a  reduction  of  imposts  and  of  burdens  upon  trade  and  it* 
returns. 

The  first  experiment  led  to  the  second,  and  these  two  successes  left  to 
the  administration  only  the  regret  at  not  being  able  entirely  to  accom- 
plish the  object  We  venture  to  affirm  with  certainty  that  the  obstacle 
came  less  from  the  consideration  of  the  public  loss  of  revenue  involved 
in  the  measure  than  from  the  intrigues  and  cupidity  of  those  who  might 
lay  claim  to  the  favor  of  sur-aohato  ;  in  other  words,  of  the  enemies  of 
trade  and  commerce.  Twenty  millions,  gained  in  this  way  by  favored 
individuals  since  1726,  have  probably  cost  to  general  commerce,  owing 
to  depression  in  exchanges,  80  or  100  millions. 

Hence  a  wrong  judgment  may  have  been  formed  by  those  who,  not 
toing  cognizant  of  the  facts,  ascribed  them  to  causes  which  did  not  ex- 
ist. Certain  persons  have  thought  that  the  fall  or  the  weakness  in  ex- 
change during  a  condition  of  activity  in  our  trade  might  be  attributed 
to  the  higher  price  which  the  premiums  (sur  achats)  gave  to  bullion  ot 
the  Standard  of  the  Coinage. 

The  trouble  did  not  come  from  this  source,  but  iu  part  from  the  ex- 
clusive monopoly  granted  on  the  price  of  the  metal,  which  rendered  all 
other  business  interests  dependent  upon  the  monopolist  in  the  competi- 
tion for  the  purchase  of  the  precious  metals  in  foreign  lands,  and  partly 
because  the  monopolist,  so  long  as  he  made  his  own  profit,  did  not 
in  the  least  whether  his  purchases  exceeded  the  quantity  of  bullion 
quired  in  trade.  If  this  amount  was  exceeded,  it  followed  that  exchange 
must  fall  to  the  general  detriment  of  the  public ;  but  the  monopolist  came 
out  indemnified,  because  of  the  profit  which  was  assured  to  him. 

The  statements  of  the  coinage  at  the  mints  during  the  years  in  which 
premiums  (*ur-achats)  were  paid,  compared  to  the  years  when  such  was 
not  the  case,  furnishes  the  solution  of  this  problem.  It  is  seen  that,  in 
1784,  the  manufacture  of  Coin  amounted  to  nearly  S4  millions,  whereas 
in  the  years  when  there  were  no  tvradiaU  the  coinage  amounted  to  only 
20  to  39  millions  annually. 

From  1763  to  1775,  during  all  of  which  years  *ur  achats  were  paid, 
there  were  taken  to  the  mint,  on  an  average,  46  millions  annually* 

A  premium  of  2  deniers,  granted  generally  to  trade  by  M.  Turgot, 
procured  during  two  years  the  coinage  of  38  millions  one  year  with  the 
other. 
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These  comparisons  suffice  to  make  it  evident  that  a  special  rise  in  the 
price  of  bullion  of  the  standard  of  icvs  is  a  burden  upon  trade;  that,  on 
the  contrary,  a  general  rise  in  favor  of  commerce  produces  activity,  be- 
cause it  facilitates  quick  sales,  and  no  one  has  an  interest  to  abuse  it  to 
Ids  own  injury.  The  fall  in  exchange  stops  short  the  reckless  specula- 
tor, and  there  would  be  no  privileged  advantage  to  come  to  his  aid. 
Upon  a  final  examination,  a  pretended  indecision  in  respect  to  the  ad- 
vantage or  the  disadvantage  of  the  removal  of  the  tax  on  mintage  will 
lie  found  to  reduce  itself  to  one  consideration.  This  tax  amounted  in 
172(1  to  6£  per  cent.  In  compliance  with  the  earnest  demand  of  the 
business  community,  about  one-half  or  3&  per  cent,  were  remitted  with 
advantage  and  with  success.  By  what  strange  revulsion  of  ideas  can  it 
tie  thought,  in  1790,  that  the  remainder  of  the  journey  towards  sound 
principles  would  be  fraught  with  evil  f  Might  it  not  be  inferred  from 
this  odd  contradiction  that  it  would  be  an  advantageous  performance  to 
reimpose  upon  the  coinage  these3£  per  cent,  of  which  it  had  been  relieved  I 

We  must  reach  these  bases  of  good  sense  and  of  evidence  to  appreci- 
ate at  their  worth  all  the  petty  sophistries  supported  by  incomplete  and 
inadequate  calculations  by  which  a  great  truth  is  attempted  to  be  con- 
cealed, no  matter  with  what  object. 

Tour  committee  are  certainly  gratified  to  find  their  unanimous  opinion 
sustained  by  the  demands  of  cities  like  Bayonne,  Marseilles,  Amiens, 
and  Bordeaux.  But  even  if  these  places  had  not  spoken,  it  would  not 
have  affected  the  truth  of  the  enduring  axiom  that  a  remission  of  the 
tax  on  the  coinage  of  Money  is  an  encouragement  to  trade  and  commerce— 
a  continuing  bonus  on  the  export  of  our  commodities,  and  one  that  is 
thus  cheaply  attained.  Never  was  so  great  a  good  secured  at  so  small 
a  cost. 

Your  committee,  nevertheless,  will  not  attempt  to  deny  that  this  great 
measure  will  not  produce  at  once  the  striking  effect  which  attended  the 
same  policy  in  1679,  and  this  because  of  the  changed  condition  of  na- 
tional affiurs. 

This  report  has  called  your  attention  to  the  facts  that  there  is  no  bal- 
ance of  trade  in  our  favor ;  that  we  continue  largely  to  supply  our  needs 
by  foreign  purchases ;  that  we  are  debtors  to  our  neighbors  by  reason 
of  their  investments  in  our  public  funds,  and  shall  remain  so  owing  to 
the  settlements  to  be  consummated  in  the  future.  As  a  result,  ex- 
changes are  against  us  even  with  Spain,  from  which  we  draw  our  sup- 
plies of  the  precious  metals  against  our  exportations  of  merchandise  to 
that  country.    This  is  one  of  the  evils  growing  out  of  the  present  crisis. 

The  readjustment  of  the  ratio  between  Gold  and  Silver,  of  which 
your  committee  have  demonstrated  the  urgent  necessity,  and  the  remis- 
sion of  the  tax  on  coinage,  are  two  powerful  means  which  are  presented 
to  you  for  the  removal  of  one  of  the  causes  which  have  contributed  to 
this  crisis,  viz,  the  deficiency  of  specie  in  circulation. 

The  change  in  the  ratio  will  increase  the  advantage  that  Spain  would 
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have  in  the  consumption  of  our  products  in  preference  to  those  of  oar 
rivals ;  for  she  has  more  Silver  than  Gold,  and  consequently  she  value* 
her  Gold  more  highly  than  her  Silver,  and  at  the  present  time  sbe  ha* 
an  advantage,  to  the  extent  of  4  per  cent.,  in  making  her  payment*  in 
Gold  rather  than  in  Silver,  and  an  inducement  of  1  -fa  per  cent,  in  favor 
of  purchasing  English  commodities  with  her  Silver  in  preference  to  our 
own.  The  restoration  of  the  ratio  will  make  it  profitable  to  us  to  settle 
our  annual  debits  in  Gold  rather  than  in  Silver,  while  the  latter  metal 
is  more  useful  in  our  circulation  than  Gold,  which  easily  disappears  ftum 
sight.  And  if  you  delay  to  restore  to  the  metals  the  ratio  of  proportion 
between  them  which  our  interests  and  our  position  demand,  it  is  ckar 
that  your  Silver  will  be  sent  out  in  payment  rather  than  your  Gobi 
which  is  concealed. 

Your  committee  will  present  to  you  the  details  of  the  method  the 
most  suitable  for  putting  the  plan  into  operation  as  soon  as  the  body  of 
principles  shall  have  been  established  by  decree ;  but  we  have  felt  it  out 
duty,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  to  submit  these  principles  separately. 

The  removal  of  all  tax  upon  coinage  will  improve  the  condition  of 
our  foreign  trade,  and,  as  a  consequence,  will  inftise  new  life  into  thr 
labors  of  the  people.  Whether  the  gain  from  this  new  condition  shall 
enure  to  the  profit  of  your  own  merchants,  or  to  the  advantage  of  your 
foreign  customers,  it  is  evident  that  a  greater  abundance  of  the  precknt* 
metals  will  be  brought  into  circulation. 

Your  committee  have  thus  summed  up  the  entirety  of  the  plan,  of 
which  the  minor  points  have  been  laid  before  you,  in  order  that  your  at 
tention  may  be  fixed  upon  those  matters  which  will  be  the  most  impor- 
tant in  the  deliberations  you  may  have  upon  the  subject.  We  think 
that  we  can  congratulate  ourselves  at  having  united  the  consideration 
of  the  present  grave  exigencies  of  the  State  with  the  presentation  of 
the  only  means  available  to  restore  order  in  our  monetary  system 
through  a  process  at  once  clear,  simple,  unvarying,  and  indispensably 
necessary.  The  adoption  and  carrying  out  of  this  project  in  its  tell 
scope  will  cause  confidence  to  revive  both  at  home  and  abroad ;  it  t« 
the  only  one  worthy  of  being  presented  to  our  legislators,  since  partial 
and  temporary  remedies  would  only  aggravate  the  ill,  ami  appear,  as  it 
were,  to  tolerate  its  existence,  thus  closing  the  door  against  the  return 
of  hope.  Such  is,  in  brief,  the  plan  we  offer  to  you,  which  embraces  all 
that  iH  needed,  and  in  which  the  different  propositions  are  related  i" 
object  and  sustain  one  another.  It  should  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  th*» 
important  considerations  involved,  and  of  the  urgent  needs  of  the  circa 
lation  at  this  time. 

We  do  not  deny  the  possibility  nor  the  probability  that  the  indue* 
ment  offered  by  the  removal  of  the  coinage-dues  will  cause  a  greater 
influx  of  the  precious  metals  than  the  country  is  entitled  to ;  and  the 
fell  in  exchange  will,  on  this  account,  experience  certain  momentary 
variations  until  the  country  shall  have  liquidated  the  balances  in  exported 
commodities. 
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Tom  committee  foresee  this  result,  and  do  not  attempt  to  ski  Jud  it  in 
mystery ;  bat  the  object  sought,  viz,  activity  in  the  circulation,  will  none 
the  less  have  been  attained,  and  the  impulse  given  to  the  labor  of  the 
I>eople,  necessarily  following  upon  an  improved  condition  of  trade,  will 
be  your  justification.  For  Spain  does  not  carry  on  a  trade  with  us  in  the 
precious  metals ;  she  exchanges  her  Gold  and  Silver'for  our  productions, 
of  which  she  is  continually  in  need,  and  to  which  she  will  give  a  prefer- 
ence in  her  purchases  as  soon  as  we  rate  her  Silver  higher  than  our 
rivals  do.  At  present  the  public  treasury,  in  order  to  provide  a  precari- 
ous and  insufficient  coin-circulation,  is  compelled  to  buy  bullion  at  a  loss. 
This  business,  which  is  a  necessity,  does  but  aggravate  the  natural  fall 
in  the  exchanges,  and  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  remedy  as  efficacious 
118  the  removal  of  all  restrictions  upon  coinage.  By  this  means  the  cir- 
culation would  be  replenished  because  of  the  renewed  activity  of  labor. 
It  would  be  a  general  sur-achat  (premium  on  specie),  and  not  one  granted 
to  individuals,  such  being  always  a  load  fastened  upon  advancing  com- 
merce ;  and  the  public  treasury  would  be  relieved  from  losses  which  it 
now  suffers  without  even  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  itself  equal  to  the 
demands  made  upon  it. 

After  having  thus  maturely  weighed  and  combined  all  these  nice  dis- 
tinctions, and  realizing  the  necessity  of  novel  legislation  while  perceiving 
the  only  method  of  making  it  worthy  of  the  National  Assembly ;  acting 
within  the  spirit  and  the  object  of  your  decree  of  the  8th  of  October  last,? 
your  committee  propose  to  you  the  enactment  of  the  following  decree : 

That,  from  henceforth,  there  shall  not  be  levied  any  charges  or  imposts  whatever 
npon  the  manufacture  of  the  new  Coins  which  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  National 
Assembly ;  that  the  Committee  on  Currency  shall  be  charged  forthwith  to  present  a 
scheme  for  a  new  coinage,  and  that  as  soon  as  the  new  pieces  shall  be  struck  the 
manufacture  of  the  former  coins  shall  cease  entirely  in  aU  the  mints. 

Your  committee  are  unanimously  of  opinion  that  it  is  desirable  to  give 
to  the  money  of  the  national  coinage  as  wide  and  general  a  circulation 
as  possible,  and  to  this  end  that  each  piece  should  bear  upon  its  face 
the  designation  of  the  quantity  of  fine  metal  contained  in  it  This  hon- 
e*t  practice  would  inform  our  own  people,  and,  in  foreign  lands,  would 
protect  travelers  against  imposition.  If  every  nation  would  but  conform 
to  this  measure  the  mystery  of  exchanges  would  be  cleared  up.  The 
committee,  therefore,  recommend  a  decree  as  follows : 

•♦That  on  each  piece  of  Coin  the  stamp  ahaU  certify  to  the  quantity  of  fine  metal 
vMUtaioed  in  the  piece." 

*  Thia  decree  way  as  foUows : 

**  The  National  Assembly  decrees  that  the  Committee  on  Coinage  come  to  an  imme- 
liate  understanding  with  the  Committee  on  Finances  npon  the  various  modes  of  reme- 
dying the  scarcity  of  Coin,  and  especially  npon  the  following: 

**  I.  On  the  coinage  of  small  change. 

"2.  On  thefacmtie«tobeacconledtothofle  whoshaUcariyGoldorSnyerBiillionto 
th«  Mints,  of  immediately  receiving  Coin  without  other  reduction  than  the  cost  of 
coinage. 

*  *  3.  On  the  plan  of  giving  currency  in  the  Kingdom  to  foreign  Specie,  at  rates  based 
open  their  actual  value,  etc."— H. 
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Such  constitutes  the  first  part  of  the  work  of  your  committee,  con- 
taining  the  fundamental  principles,  without  which  they  would  have  do 
guide  to  conduct  them  in  the  second.  As  soon  as  these  bases  shaE 
be  fixed  and  established,  all  the  details  of  a  system  the  simplest,  the 
most  economical,  the  most  intelligible,  and  the  most  efficacious,  will 
quickly  suggest  themselves. 

We  may  be  permitted  to  make  a  few  closing  remarks  to  the  effect  tha; 
the  existing  state  of  things  is  such  as  cannot  long  continue  or  be  en 
dured ;  and  to  prolong  it  would  be  knowingly  to  deceive  the  nation ;  that 
'any  action  toward  lessening  the  value  of  the  coinage  would  be  an  flln 
sion  damaging  to  our  good  faith,  and  of  which  the  chimerical  advanta^ 
would  enfeeble  the  State  by  unsettling  the  prices  of  commodities  and  rh*- 
value  of  wages,  by  the  impoverishment  of  the  public  treasury  and  of 
private  fortunes ;  that  any  general  recoinage,  other  than  gradual  and  can 
tinned,  would  be  a  public  loss,  useless  and  agitating,  and  one  which  the 
State  has  not  the  means  to  sustain ;  that  there  is  but  one  narrow  ami 
difficult  path  leading  to  an  improved  monetary  condition,  of  which  yoor 
committee  have  carefully  examined  the  entrance,  the  course,  and  tiw 
outlet.  We  confess  before  France  and  the  whole  of  Europe  our  inabU 
ity  to  discover  any  other  way ;  but  we  would  greet  with  patriotic  grati 
tude  the  efforts  of  other  and  wiser  citizens  who  should  be  able  to  con 
summate  the  work  of  financial  restoration  by  happier  expedients  not  k&< 
honest  than  those  we  have  suggested. 


NOTE. 


It  may  be  useful  to  subjoin  here  in  connection  with  the  recommend* 
tions  of  free  and  gratuitous  coinage  by  the  committee  the  following 
memoranda  indicating  the  course  of  legislative  action  which  simplified 
the  management  of  the  mint  and  established  free  coinage,  and  for  a 
time  secured  gratuitous  coinage :    (See  page  711.) 

Decree  of  the  Council  op  State,  containing  authorization  to  tb* 
Directors  of  Mints  to  receive  plate  which  shall  be  freely  carried  to  the 
mints.    Of  the  20th  September,  1789. 

Proclamation  of  the  King  for  the  execution  of  the  articles  XXI 
and  XXII  of  the  Decree  of  the  National  Assembly  of  the  6th  October. 
1789,  relative  to  plate.    Of  the  12th  October,  1789. 

Proclamation  of  the  King  authorizing  the  committee  of  the  <tfc 
trict,  of  the  city  of  Paris  to  receive  jewelry  of  Gold  and  Silver  in  order  to 
transmit  it  to  the  Director  of  the  Mint.    Of  the  25th  November,  1789. 

LAW  RELATIVE  TO  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  MINTS,  ETC,  OIVK5  AT 

PARIS  THE  27TH  MAT,  1791. 

Louis,  by  the  grace  of  God  and  by  the  constitutional  law  of  the  State 
King  of  the  French,  to  all  present  and  to  come,  greeting.  The 
National  Assembly  has  decreed  and  we  desire  and  ordain  as  follows : 
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Decree  of  the  National  Assembly  of  the  19th  and  21st  May,  1791. 
•  •  •  •  •  #  • 

Chapter  V.—Of  the  Director. 

Article  I.  The  Director  of  the  Mint  shall  be  compelled  to  receive  on 
the  basis  of  the  published  schedule  rates,  and  in  conformity  to  the  decree 
of  the  National  Assembly,  national  and  foreign  Specie  which  shall  be 
brought  to  him,  and  ingots  stamped  in  French  mints. 

LAW  RELATIVE  TO  THE  SMALL  SILVER  MONEY,  DECREED  THE  llTH  OF 
JANUARY  LAST,  GIVEN  AT  PARIS  THE  28TH  JULY,  1791. 

Decree  of  the  National  Assembly,  11th  July,  1791. 

Art.  Y.  Every  one  who  shall  carty  to  the  mint  Silver  bullion  shall 
receive,  without  any  deduction,  the  same  quantity  of  grains  fine  of  coined 
Money. 

The  decree  of  the  16  Vend&niaire,  year  II,  and  26  Pluvidse,  year  II, 
established  a  coinage  system  based  upon  a  unit  called  the  grave. 

LAW   RELATIVE   TO   THE  EXCHANGE   OF    GOLD   AND   SILVER  AT   THE 

HINT  OF  THE  28  THERXIDOR,  YEAR  HI. 

The  National  Convention,  after  having  heard  the  report  of  its  Com- 
mittee of  Finance,  Section  of  Assignats  and  Coins,  decrees  as  follows : 
•  Persons  who  shall  carry  Gold  and  Silver  to  be  exchanged  at  the  mint 
shall  receive  thci  value  of  them  in  Silver  or  Gold  Coins,  in  conformity  to 
the  law  of  the  first  month  of  the  year  II  and  of  the  26  Pluviose  of  the 
same  year. 

Decree  of  the  National  Convention  of  Hth  April,  1793,  the  second  year  of  the 

French  Republic. 


Art.  L  From  and  after  the  publication  of  this  decree  the  sale  of  Coin 
of  the  Republic  is  forbidden  in  all  the  extent  of  the  territory  of  France, 
or  occupied  by  the  French  armies,  under  penalty  of  six  years  in  irons  to 
all  persons  who  shall  buy  it  or  sell  it. 

IL  No  purchases,  sales,  negotiations,  contracts,  or  transactions  shall 
henceforth  have  any  binding  force  unless  they  be  in  assignats ;  those 
who  shall  be  convicted  of  having  agreed  to  or  proposed  various  prices, 
according  to  whether  payment  should  be  in  Coin  or  in  assignats,  shall 
likewise  be  condemned  to  six  years  in  irons ;  nevertheless,  without  for- 
bidding those  who  have  Coin  to  use  it  at  par  with  assignats  in  their 
payments. 
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In  the  name  of  the  French  Republic 

LAW  RELATIVE  TO  THE  FABRICATION  OF  COIN  OF  THE  8TH  FRDUIBI 
TEAR  IV  OF  THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC,  ONE  AND  INDIVISIBLE. 

•  •••••• 

The  Council  of  the  Elders,  after  having  declared  urgency,  adopts  the 
following  resolution : 

Article  I.  The  fabrication  of  Gold,  Silver,  and  Copper  Coin  shall  be 
pushed  by  all  possible  means.  The  management  of  the  mint  is  specially 
charged  to  accelerate  its  operations  under  the  direction  of  the  director 
in  charge. 

II.  Any  citizen  who  may  desire  to  convert  Gold  or  Silver  Bullion  into 
Money  may  carry  it  to  the  mint;  the  real  value  of  it  shall  be  paid  to  him 
in  the  same  metal,  according  to  the  fineness,  without  any  deduction  for 
cost  of  mintage,  foes,  etc*— H. 
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IV. 

» 

THE  COINAGE  SYSTEM  PROPOSED  BY  MIRABEAU. 

Upon  the  presentation  to  the  National  Assembly  of  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  Coinage,  Mirabeau  distributed,  at  the  session  of  Decem- 
ber 12, 1790,  to  all  his  colleagues  a  tract  entitled  "  Preliminary  Observa- 
tions on  the  First  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Coinage."  The  tract  of 
15  pages  is  furnished  with  as  many  pages  of  closely-printed  notes.  It 
was  followed  by  his  memoir  on  the  Monetary  Constitution,  and  by  his 
bill  establishing  a  system  of  Coinage.  The  entire  work  occupies  some 
110  pages. 

The  tract  first  mentioned  is  chiefly  an  attack,  not  wanting  in  savage- 
ness  and  personality,  upon  the  work  of  the  committee  lately  printed. 

Tbe  work  of  the  committee  appeared  to  Mirabeau  not  only  for  the 
most  part  vety  useless,  but,  further,  "a  tissue  of  contradictions,  of  in- 
exact definitions,  and  of  false  assertions,  so  that,  in  order  to  clear  up 
what  it  desired  to  teach  us,  the  committee  has  increased  its  obscurity." 

Among  the  points  to  which  he  objects  is  the  definition  of  the  word 
monnaie  (used  in  French  to  express  " money,"  "coin,"  and  sometimes 
"mint"). 

The  committee  having  defined  it  as  a  "  portion  of  metal  to  which  the 
legislator  gave  a  form,  weight,  imprint,  and  denomination,"  Mirabeau 
observes:  "  The  writer  of  this  definition  lacks  learning.  In  former  times, 
there  were  moneys  of  copper,  paste,  bark  of  trees;  to-day,  shells  are  used 
us  money  in  some  countries.  Lastly,  the  true  definition  of  money  is  in 
the  Roman  law,  and  especially  in  Aristotle,*  one  of  the  profoundest 
political  thinkers  who  have  taught  the  human  race.  It  is  not  worth 
while  to  search  out  a  new  definition  in  order  to  introduce  another  error 
into  the  world."  He  also  objects  to  their  talking  about  metals  and  coins 
themselves  when  in  his  view  the  organization  of  the  mint,  or  rather  the 
nodes  of  Government  control  over  Coinage,  should  be  considered  before 
mything  else  was  decided.  The  cardinal  objection,  however,  was  one 
srith  which  the  world  is  strangely  familiar. 

uThe  committee,"  he  says,  "propose  to  admit  Oold,  Silver,  and  Copper 
or  money.  This  proves  that  it  has  not  reflected  an  instant  on  the  doctrine 
}f  money  or  that  it  is  in  the  toils  of  a  most  pusillanimous  timidity." 

It  in  anlbsing  to  observe  that  the  great  orator,  or  the  person  who  wrote 

*  Mirabeau  was  in  all  probability  speaking  of  Aristotle's  definition  of  Money  as  a 
n«-a*areta  point  which  M.  Chevalier  and  the  Conference  of  1867  strongly  enforced, 
lucre  is  no  evidence  that  Mirabeau  was  aware  of  Aristotle's  notions  concerning  Legal 
[Vnder,  nor  that  he  appreciated  the  expressions  of  the  Roman  lawyers  about  Money. 
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in  his  name  here  seemed  to  become  aware  that  he  was  likely,  on 

of  what  he  was  about  to  say,  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  those  an] 

"  system-makers"  of  which  France  was  to  have  so  ample  on  experience. 

He  continues :  "  I  beg  the  committee  to  read  more  carefully  than  it  ha* 

done,  although  it  quotes  them,  Locke,  Harris,  and  the  profound  thenrwt* 

upon  this  matter ;  it  will  see  that  I  am  not  floating  about  in  ideas  (j 

atiques)  of  system-makers,  and  that  I  ally  myself  to  the  unanimous 

ion  of  all  the  thinkers.    But  as  this  matter  enters  into  my  address,  I 

shall  say  no  more  of  it  here." 

He  now  comes  to  the  famous  question  on  the  ratio  of  the  metals,  which 
ho  pronounces  to  be  "a  question,  for  the  present,  very  useless,  and  which 
will  be  still  more  useless  when  it  shall  be  settled  that  we  are  to  have  bat 
one  constitutional  money."  "  But  observe,"  he  says, "  how  near  y  oar  com- 
mittee was  to  the  truth ;  it  had  it  under  its  hands  and  did  not  seise  it." 
This  supposed  truth  was  the  remark  on  page  ,  concerning  the  balance  of 
trade.  "  What ! "  says  Mirabeau, "  this  truth  appeared  to  the  committee, 
and  it  did  not  draw  from  it  the  conclusion  that  the  proportion  betwecsi 
Gold  and  Silver  was  not  a  matter  to  be  acted  upon;  that  in  this  matter, 
as  in  so  many  others,  it  was  necessary  to  leave  their  fluctuations  to  the 
chances  of  commerce.  The  committee  did  not  rise  from  that  truth  to  the 
fundamental  principle,  namely,  that  there  should  be  but  one  kind  <rt 
constitutional  money,  because  money  being  a  measure,  ought  to  be  equal 
in  all  its  parts,  and  invariable,  which  it  cannot  be  if  you  admit  two  metala 
for  this  measure." 

It  is  evident  to  the  reader  that  on  the  12th  of  December,  1790,  the 
mono-metallist  campaign  was  opened  in  Paris.  It  is  worth  noting  that 
in  sowing  this  seed  of  discord  between  the  metals,  Mirabeau,  the  Sflrer 
mono-metallist,  had  no  more  thought  than  had  Lord  Liverpool,  the  Gokl 
mono-metallist  (see  page  354),  of  introducing  that  discord  between  the  na- 
tions which  late  years  have  known  as  the  Monetary  War,  inaugurated  to> 
Germany,  following  the  practice  of  England,  and  inspired  by  the  suc- 
cessors of  Mirabeau  in  France.  On  the  contrary,  Mirabeau  is  himself 
an  apostle  of  "  solidarity." 

In  opening  his  address  on  the  "Monetary  Constitution,"  he  says: 

"  Gentlemen,  I  propose  to  explain  to  you  the  doctrine  of  Money  as  I 
understand  it. 

"  The  subject  is  extremely  important.  Not  only  the  theory  of  man 
etary  art  is  one  of  the  first  bases  of  financial  science,  that  chief  source 
of  the  prosperity  of  Empires,  but  it  has  intimate  relations  with  the 
policy  of  all  nations,  which  seem  united  by  this  common  tie  in  onto  t» 
show  that  races  scattered  over  the  globe  can  never  cease  to  be  a  family 
of  brothers,  destined  to  love  each  other— to  aid  each  other  mutually  in 
the  eqjoyment  of  the  imprescriptible  rights  of  their  nature. 

"An  honest  money  is  the  sign  of  all  that  can  be  sold ;  but  all  that  can 
be  sold  does  not  grow,  is  not  produced  in  the  same  places. 

"In  the  admirable  combinations  of  His  system,  the  Author  of  all  that 
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exists  has  permitted  the  seas  to  separate  the  Nations ;  but  he  has  for- 
bidden the  seas  to  disunite  them.       •  •  * 

"And  this  sign  is  not  only  a  commercial  sign;  beside  providing  them 
the  means  of  maintaining  the  equilibrium  between  the  Nations,  it  per- 
fects these  means;  it  holds  them  each  in  the  limits  which  political  law 
has  established ;  it  arrests  or  thrusts  back  the  sanguinary  arm  of  princes 
tormented  by  the  love  of  false  fame ;  it  sharpens  industry,  it  fertilizes 
wealth,  it  increases  labor  hundred-fold ;  with  this  sign  resources,  time, 
place,  number,  all  are  balanced  (tout  se  compense). 

u Anticipate  from  sound  monetary  doctrine  a  far  greater  influence  when, 
united  to  liberty,  this  double  torch  shall  enlighten  all  the  nations  con- 
cerning their  true  interests.  Then  will  they  recognize  the  practicability 
of  an  universal  and  common  Money,  which  shall  be  dependent  neither 
upon  the  fertility  of  the  mines  nor  upon  the  avarice  nor  caprice  of  their 
assessors ;  then  the  too  oft  forgotten  confraternity  of  the  human  race 
will  be  intertwined  by  a  circulation,  more  friendly  and  more  active,  in 
all  political  and  commercial  relations ;  then  may  be  said  of  the  doctrine 
of  money  what  the  Roman  orator  said  of  the  law :  'It  is  one,  it  is  uni- 
versal; it  is  the  same  for  Borne  and  for  Athens;  there  is  nothing  to  be 
added,  nothing  to  be  abridged ;  it  has  no  need  of  commentary.'  May  we 
witness  this  happy  epoch!  And  if  an  example  be  needed,  may  it  be  the 
Empire  of  the  French  that  gives  it !  But  to  arrive  at  it,  let  us  begin  by 
amplifying  our  own  monetary  system.7* 

I  will  here  make  no  further  quotation  from  this  eloquent  address,  50 
pages  in  length,  but  will  briefly  set  forth  the  scheme  advanced  by  its 
tainous  author. 

The  coinage  bill  which  Mirabeau  proposed  covers  thirty  octavo  pages, 
the  larger  part  of  which  space  is  devoted  to  the  modes  of  control  of 
Coinage.    The  points  of  his  scheme  were  these: 

4*  I.  There  shall  be  two  kinds  of  monetary  signs  in  France — constitu- 
tional Coin  and  additional  signs. 

"  LL  Silver  shall  be  employed  for  the  manufacture  of  constitutional 
Money,  without,  however,  precluding  the  right  of  choosing  another 
material  more  susceptible  of  division  and  of  extension. 

"III.  Gold  and  Copper  shall  be  used  for  the  additional  signs." 

There  was  to  be  no  seigniorage  in  the  broad  sense,  but  the  cost  of 
Coinage  was  to  be  taken  out  of  the  coin. 

Gold  pieces  of  10, 20,  and  50  livres  were  to  be  coined,  but  Mirabeau  gives 
no  clew  to  their  intended  weight;  although  their  value  was  thus  nom- 
inally given,  there  was  to  be  no  real  tie  between  them  and  Silver,  which 
was  the  only  u measure;*  and  the  Gold  was  to  find  its  level  in  commerce 
as  a  trade  Coin.  It  was  substantially  this  system  for  which  Berenger 
endeavored  to  obtain  the  support  of  the  authorities  in  1802  and  1803 
i  aee  page  725);  with  what  lack  of  success  will  be  seen  in  an  examination 
of  the  report  of  Gaudin  here  following,  as  well  as  in  the  law  of  1803, 
reprinted  page  155. 
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V. 

THE  BEPOBT  OF  THE  MINISTER  OF  FINANCES  OF  180&- 

GAUDIN. 

SELECTED  EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  SECOND  REPORT  OF  THE  MINISTER  OP 
FINANCE8#  TO  THE  CON8ULS  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  ON  COINAGE. 

Citizen  Consuls  :  The  report  which  I  had  the  honor  to  make  to  joa 
about  two  years  ago  on  the  Department  of  Coinage,  which  afterward 
was  remanded  to  the  Council  of  State,  has  raised  various  questions  which 
merit  a  serious  examination* 

It  has  been  asked — 

1st  Are  Gold  Coins  needed  in  the  circulation  t 

2d.  Supposing  that  they  are  useful  and  necessary,  ought  they  to  re* 
ceive  from  the  law  a  fixed  value,  or  is  it  better  to  let  them  seek  their 
value  in  trade  t 

3d.  In  case  the  value  of  Gold  Coins  should  be  fixed  by  law,  what  ought 
to  be  the  proportion  between  the  value  of  Gold  and  that  of  Silver  f 

I  have  always  thought  that  the  proper  course  was  to  seek  the  solution 
of  these  questions  chiefly  in  the  results  of  experience,  which  rarely  <fe 
ceives,  and  not  exclusively  in  books,  the  learning  of  which,  however 
sound  it  may  be,  is  subject  to  vices  of  interpretation  or  of  application 
which  may  bring  serious  errors  in  their  train. 

Thus,  if  I  may  make  use  of  an  illustration  entirely  trivial,  it  has  oft<* 
been  repeated,  with  good  foundation,  that  in  matters  of  finance  tiro 
and  two  do  not  always  make  four,  although  in  rigorous  principle  noth- 
ing can  be  more  certain  than  this  calculation* 

I  pass  to  the  examination  of  the  questions  proposed. 

first  question. 

Are  Gold  Coins  needed  in  the  circulation  f 

Gold  Coins  compose  about  a  third  of  our  specie.  They  are  the  prin- 
cipal instrument  of  our  interior  commerce.  It  is  admitted  that  breed 
stufb,  cattle,  and  almost  all  the  bulky  objects  of  consumption,  dissem 

•  Martin  Michel  Charles  Gaudin,  1766-1641,  created  by  Napoleon  Duke  of  GaVuni 
1809,  entered  the  public  service  in  1783,  was  commissioner  of  finance  from  1791  to  1791 
minister  of  finance  after  18  Bramaire,  1799,  also  during  the  100  days,  and  g*mm  d 
Bank  of  France,  1820-1834.— R 
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inated  throughout  all  parts  of  the  republic,  and  which  are  gathered  to- 
gether for  the  provisioning  of  our  cities,  of  the  army,  and  of  the  sea-ports, 
are  in  the  first  instance  purchased  with  Gold,  because  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  transport  in  the  market  a  sum  in  Silver  specie  sufficient  to 
purchase  500  setiers  of  wheat,  a  hundred  head  of  cattle,  a  thousand 
sheep,  for  the  purchase  of  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  address  one- 
self to  six  hundred  different  proprietors.  It  does  not  appear,  therefore, 
that  there  can  be  any  doubt  that  Gold  is  indispensable  in  France  for 
transactions  which  interest  society  in  general,  and  a  theory  cannot  be 
admitted  the  application  of  which  with  one  blow  would  deprive  that  de- 
partment of  trade  which  has  for  its  object  articles  of  prime  necessity  of 
the  only  means  it  possesses  of  supplying  its  first  want.  The  question 
might  also  be  asked,  whether  prudence  would  counsel  the  reduction  in  a 
moment  of  about  a  third  of  the  mass  of  money  at  present  in  circulation  t 
But,  apart  from  these  considerations,  it  appears  that  our  views  upon  this 
subject  are  already  settled. 

SECOND  QUE8TION. 

Should  the  Gold  Coins  receive  from  the  law  a  fixed  value,  or  should 
they  be  left  to  the  movements  of  commerce  t 

The  same  considerations  which  do  not  appear  to  permit  the  banish- 
ment of  Gold  from  the  circulation  seem  to  demand  that  the  Coins  which 
are  to  circulate  should  receive  a  fixed  and  determinate  value  from  the 
law;  otherwise,  and  if  this  value  of  account  must  continually  depend 
upon  the  instability  of  the  market  rate  of  Gold  bullion  in  trade,  what  could 
l>e  the  basis  of  the  various  transactions  of  which  I  have  just  spoken? 
How  can  the  countryman  who  drives  his  cattle  to  the  market  know 
whether  he  is  really  receiving  the  price  which  he  had  intended  to  put 
upon  them  f  With  what  facility  could  he  not  be  cheated  at  every  turn ! 
In  fine,  if  it  be  true  that  money  is  really  only  a  measure,  how  conceive 
<>f  one  the  length  of  which  can  vary  from  day  to  day!  Would  a  material 
have  been  chosen  of  which  to  make  the  meter,  for  example,  upon  which 
the  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  could  exert  such  an  influence  that  the 
meter  would  one  day  be  several  lines  longer  or  shorter  than  the  day  be- 
fore t  It  seems  to  me  that  the  variations  in  the  value  of  account  of  these 
Gold  Coins  would  produce  absolutely  the  same  effect.  But  it  is  said 
this  effect  exists  in  spite  of  you,  in  spite  of  the  fixity  of  the  value  of  ac- 
tvunt;  for  the  foreigner  takes  your  Coin  only  at  its  real  value,  and  this 
value  is  relative  to  the  rating  of  Gold  bullion  in  trade. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  objection  is  not  powerful  enough  to  establish 
an  opinion  contrary  to  that  which  I  enounce,  for  Money  is  made  for  in- 
terior circulation,  it  is  no  longer  as  Money,  it  is  exclusively  as  merchan- 
dise, that  it  goes  abroad.  But  a  comparison  cannot  be  established  be- 
tween the  mass  of  our  transactions  with  foreigners  and  that  of  the  opera- 
tions which  are  daily  consummated  in  the  interior  of  the  republic ;  it  would, 
therefore,  appear  unreasonable  to  expose  the  latter  to  be  continually  dig- 
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turbed  by  a  system  which  would  derange  all  their  combinations  under  tl» 
pretext  that  the  value  of  account  of  our  Money  cannot  be  taken  into  coir 
sideration  in  our  relations  with  the  trade  of  other  States.  Now,  tfct 
proof  that  the  partisans  of  this  system  themselves  dread  its  effects,  if  n 
were  to  be  adopted  in  its  full  extent,  is  that  they  indicate  two  mean*  <>f 
remedying  them. 

The  first,  to  fix  the  value  of  Gold  Coin  for  payments  to  be  made  at  pnhtir 
offices. 

The  second,  to  oblige  postmasters  to  receive  Gold  Coins  at  the  nt* 
fixed  by  the  Government  for  their  admission  in  the  National 


[The  Reporter  here  enters  upon  a  detailed  argument  of  these  propo« 
tions  which  had  been  set  forth  in  the  second  report  of  Berenger  /***• 
page  724),  and  concludes  in  favor  of  Coins  which  should  be  Money  a> 
pieces  of  20  and  40  francs.] 

THIBD  QUESTION. 

In  case  the  value  of  the  Gold  Coins  were  to  be  fixed  by  law,  what  oujrlr 
to  be  the  proportion  between  the  value  of  Gold  and  that  of  Silver! 

The  general  utility  of  Money  has  caused  it  to  be  placed  among  all 
nations  in  the  rank  of  a  part  of  the  public  expenditure.  The  preserva 
tion  of  the  precious  metals  which  compose  it  has  necessarily,  in  con** 
quence,  called  the  attention  of  Governments  to  the  means  of  escaping 
or  as  far  as  possible  reducing,  the  sacrifices  which  must  be  made  in  onfcr 
to  replace  that  portion  of  which  the  mass  required  for  business  should  find 
itself  deprived.  The  prosperity  of  agriculture,  of  manufactures,  and  <rf 
the  arts  is?  without  doubt,  the  most  powerful  means  of  retaining  Coin  in  » 
country,  but  the  relation  to  be  established  between  the  value  of  GoU 
and  that  of  Silver  has  always  been  considered  as  an  accessory  object  of  can* 
which  must  not  be  neglected.  It  has  always  been  thought  that  the  respect 
ive  value  of  these  two  metals  ought  to  be  regulated  in  a  ratio  so  cbtwn 
with  reference  to  the  ratios  established  in  neighboring  countries  that 
the  extraction  of  one  or  the  other  could  offer  no  attraction  to  the  rapi'l 
ity  of  8]>eculntor8.  This  observation  was  not  forgotten  at  the  time  wbtn 
the  coinage  of  louis  of  Gold  and  of  Silver  was  established  under  tbf 
reign  of  Louis  XIII.  A  law  of  March  31,  KUO,  had  valued  the  marr  ot 
fine  Gold  at  384  litres,  a  coinage  of  touts  of  Silver  having  been  ordered 
in  September,  1641.  Fine  Silver  was  valued  at  27  litres  13  sous.  At 
cording  to  these  valuations  13  marcs  G  ounces  of  fine  Silver  were  thru 
needed  to  pay  for  one  ounce  of  fine  Gold.  This  proportion  was  !***( 
upon  that  which  had  been  known  to  exist  iu  neighboring  States,  acconl 
ing  to  the  ordinances  of  their  respective  princes.  Germany  and  Milan 
maintained  the  ratio  of  12 ;  Flanders  and  the  Netherlands,  12} ;  England. 
13i;  and  Spain,  134. 

France  being  in  the  midst  of  all  these  States  who  drew  from  hers 
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considerable  part  of  the  articles  necessary  to  the  support  of  life,  the  pro- 
portion here  was  established  at  13f ,  in  order  to  attract  foreign  specie, 
which  had  been  decried,  and  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  Gold  from 
France  to  the  neighboring  States. 

One  sees  that  the  principle  of  the  Government,  at  that  remote  day, 
was  to  cherish  more  particularly  the  preservation  of  Gold  as  being  the 
more  precious  of  the  two  metals  employed  as  Money. 

It  appears  that  the  principle  had  changed  at  the  commencement  of 
the  reign  before  the  last,  for  from  1726  down  to  October  30, 1785,  the 
pro|M>rtion  had  been  fixed  at  about  14£ ;  it  was  lower  than  that  then 
fixed  among  the  greater  part  of  the  preponderant  nations  in  Europe, 
and  during  this  long  space  of  time  no  one  noticed  that  any  inconven- 
ience resulted  from  this  difference. 

In  1785  a  voice  is  raised  saying  that  our  Gold  is  being  taken  away  by 
foreigners;  haste  is  made  to  recoin  at  once,  and  we  are  made  to  pass 
directly  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  ratio.  It  was  a  return  to  the  old 
principle,  the  abandonment  of  which  had  in  a  series  of  sixty  years  occa- 
sioned no  appreciable  effect 

What  ought  we  to  do  to-day!  It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  seek 
to  render  the  proportion  between  Gold  and  Silver  more  stable,  both  at 
borne  and  in  other  nations,  by  the  valuation  which  we  shall  adopt  for 
ourselves.  See  in  this  connection  what  I  have  gathered  in  the  observa- 
tions of  a  man  thoroughly  versed  in  this  matter, 
"France  and  England  are  the  only  nations  which  we  can  to-day  recog- 
nize as  nations  of  preponderating  importance ;  other  States  of  Europe 
follow  more  or  less  the  impulse  given  by  these  great  powers.  The  pro- 
portion in  England  is  about  [He]  1  to  15,#  and  already  our  commerce  has 
of  its  own  motion  held  below  this  proportion,  since  for  a  long  period 
the  rate  of  the  kilogramme  of  Silver  has  been  quoted  at  224  francs,  and 
the  kilogramme  of  Gold  at  3,356  instead  of  3,360,  at  which  it  ought  to 
be  fixed  if  the  proportion  was  exactly  1  to  15.t 

It  is  then  probable  that  iu  adopting  that  proportion  we  shall  have  no 
inconveniences  to  fear,  and  then  all  will  proceed  in  conformity  to  our 
system  of  weights,  and  counting  can  be  made  by  decimals.  Our  pieces 
of  Gold  of  the  weight  of  10  grammes,  at  nine-tenths  fine,  will  be  30 
francs;  coins  might  be  struck  of  5  grammes  which  would  be  worth  15 
francs  and  could  be  called  Gold  Franca.  The  Gold  Franc  and  the  Silver 
Franc  would  then  have  precisely  the  same  weight  and  would  represent 
a  round  number  of  5-franc  pieces.  It  is  true  that  one  could  not  pay  100 
francs  in  Gold  pieces,  but  they  could  be  paid  with  5-franc  pieces  with- 
out change*9' 

*  According  to  the  Directors  of  the  Mint  this  proportion  should  be  1  to  15}  [Wc]. 

1 1  observe  that  it  may  not  be  proper  to  decide  in  view  of  these  ratios,  if  it  be 
fooaidered  that  now  for  some  time  many  of  the  louts  are  altered  by  clippers,  that  they 
only  figure  in  the  market  as  ingots,  and  that  they  produce  an  overstocking  of  the 
market,  iuj  nrions  to  the  price  of  Gold.  This  inconvenience  will  cease  when  the  coinage 
of  Gold  shall  be  resumed  and  there  shall  be  a  fixed  price  at  the  mint. 
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This  system  appeared  seductive  to  me,  from  various  points  of  vie* : 
but  without  intending  to  decide  opinion  upon  a  point  which  has  ben* 
the  subject  of  so  many  controversies,  I  will  observe  that  since  1785  tier*- 
has  been  no  occasion  to  remark  that  the  proportion  of  15}  has  brought 
about  speculations  to  carry  Gold  to  us  and  take  away  our  dollars;  and 
that  the  price  of  Gold  in  commerce  has  always  been  relative  to  the  pritt 
of  Gold  at  the  mints ;  but  it  appeared  to  me  that  it  might  be  useful  t« 
consider  this  same  question  from  a  point  of  view  specially  relative  to 
the  circumstances  in  which  we  find  ourselves  placed. 

It  may  be  that  the  proportion  of  one-fifteenth  is  that  which  wooM 
adapt  itself  with  a  more  rigorous  exactness  both  to  the  ratio  which  t* 
observed  in  that  one  of  the  neighboring  States  to  which  we  have  the 
greatest  interest  in  adapting  ourselves,  and  to  our  new  system^ 
weights  and  measures ;  but  it  is  not  demonstrated  to  me,  as  I  hart 
already  observed,  that  in  maintaining  our  present  proportion,  that  of 
15.},  we  should  be  exposed  to  sensible  inconvenience ;  while  according 
to  the  calculations  of  the  D  irectory  of  the  Mint  the  adoption  of  the 
proportion  of  one-fifteenth  would  occasion  an  enormous  difference  in 
the  position  of  the  owners  of  the  Gold  which  is  to-day  to  be  reooisai. 
In  fact,  this  difference  would  be  from  1,800,000  francs  to  more  than 
24,000,000  [He] ;  now  such  a  difference  would  appear  to  demand  that 
the  inconvenience  to  arise  from  not  changing  our  present  proportion 
should  be  demonstrated  by  evidence  which  can  leave  no  doubt  before  the 
determination  be  made  to  relieve  it  by  so  great  a  sacrifice.*  A  pro- 
found discussion  can  alone  conduct  to  the  solution  of  a  question  of  such 
high  importance. 

Provisionally,  I  feel  that  I  must  persist  in  the  propositions  which  I 
made  in  my  first  report,  both  for  the  proportion  of  15  J  and  for  the  coin 
age  of  20  and  40  franc  pieces,  which  I  regard  as  very  conducive  to  ease 
in  keeping  accounts,  and  which  stand  outside  of  the  decimal  system 
only  aa  regards  weight ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  value  of  the  Gold  piexxn 
which  are  to  be  coined  should  determine  their  weight,  while  in  the 
opposing  system  it  would  be  the  weight  which  would  control  their 
denomination.  For  the  rest,  in  either  system  the  monetary  unit  would 
be  represented  by  a  determinate  quantity  of  Silver,  this  material  being 
preferable  for  the  reason  that  it  constitutes  the  greater  part  of  the  Coin 
of  the  Republic 

•  In  a  note  to  "  Observations  on  the  Second  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Coinasr.' 
by  Mirabeau  the  elder  (Tonneau,  the  barrel,  brother  of  the  great  Mirabeau).  the  aotaor 
■ays:  "As  I  am  the  only  one  who  of  late  has  written  on  the  operation  of  the  reeoimg* 
at  1785,  it  is  no  doubt  I  whom  the  committee  mean  to  point  out  as  the  pmriimn  of 1** 
operation  and  iU  author.  Now,  it  is  well  known  that  I  am  neither  friend  nor  p*rti$e*  *f 
Mr.  Calonne,  and  as  for  this  measure  itself,  I  know  better  than  those  do  who  attack  it, 
I  know,  I  say,  theoretically  and  auecdotically,  how  and  to  what  extent  the  ratio  «*• 
too  high ;  bat,  I  repeat,  there  is  an  aimless  mischieronsness  in  undertaking  the  criti 
clam  of  it  In  the  National  Assembly,  inasmuch  as,  even  supposing  this  measure  to  birt 
been  a  hundred  times  worse  than  it  was,  it  is  impossible  to  do  away  with  the  net  that 
It  has  been  actually  accomplished." — H. 
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Another  question  has  been  agitated,  that  of  deciding  whether  the  cost 
of  coinage  shall  in  future  be  put  upon  the  expenses  of  the  Government. 
I  had  proposed  the  negative  of  this  by  my  first  report  I  can  only  per- 
sist in  this  opinion,  which  the  reporter  of  the  Council  of  State  appears 

to  have  shared* 

t  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Paris,  28  Brumaire,  An  XL 

The  Minister  of  Finances, 

GAUDDT. 


8.  Ex.  68 20 
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VL 
CONCLUSIONS. 

I  present  these  extracts  without  comment  other  than  a  brief  summing 
np  of  their  bearing  upon  the  question  of  market  prices  and  legal  ratio* 
mentioned  in  the  Introduction.  There  is  no  evidence  in  them  that  15} 
was  the  market  price  in  1786.  Nor,  indeed,  does  it  appear  that  either 
in  the  years  directly  following  1785,  when  the  Coinage  remained  under 
Seigniorial  Restrictions,  or,  later,  when  Free  and  Gratuitous  Coinage 
were  grasped  at  as  means  of  attracting  metal  to  the  Mint,  or,  later  stUl. 
when  issue  after  issue  of  Paper  Money  swept  metal  from  the  field,  did 
the  condition  of  France  make  possible  a  coinage  of  Gold  at  the  new  ratio 
extensive  enough  to  marshal  any  controlling  force  to  raise  the  rating  of 
Gold  in  commerce  up  to  the  legal  rating  of  the  new  louts;  while  the 
admissions  of  the  Finance  Ministers  under  Louis  XVI  and  under  Napo- 
leon, who  respectively  presided  o?er  the  Becoinage  of  1785  and  over 
the  adoption  of  the  Law  of  1803,  as  well  as  the  selection  by  the  Commis- 
sion of  1790  of  14}  as  a  substitute  for  the  ratio  of  15$,  which  they  anathe- 
matized, appear  not  only  to  complete  the  justification  of  Hamilton's  adop- 
tion of  15  in  1791,  but  strongly  to  indicate  that  in  1803  the  American  ratio 
was  entitled,  on  economic  grounds,  to  serve  as  a  model  for  the  monetary 
legislators  of  France.  The  point  of  monetary  doctrine  alluded  to  on 
pages250  and  251  is  discussed  hereafter  in  a  paper  on  the  "Rise  of  Gold 
between  1770  and  1830.* 
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ATUTES  ESTABLISHING  FREE  AND  GRATUITOUS  COINAGE 
OF  SILVER  AND  GOLD  IN  ENGLAND. 


Anno  decimo  octavo  Caroli  n.    C.  5,  [1666.  ' 

Cap,  V. 

AN  ACT  for  encouraging  of  coinage. 

Vhereas  it  is  obvious,  that  the  plenty  of  current  coins  of  gold  and  silver  of  this 
irilom  is  of  great  advantage  to  trade  and  commerce ;  for  the  increase  whereof,  your 
jt-sty  in  your  princely  wisdom  and  care  hath  been  graciously  pleased  to  bear  ont  of 
ir  revenue  half  the  charge  of  the  coinage  of  silver  money ;  (2)  for  the  preventing 
fthich  chlrge  to  your  Majesty,  and  the  encouragement  of  the  bringing  gold  and 
<r  into  the  realm,  to  be  converted  into  the  current  money  of  this  your  Majesty's 
;;dom,  we  your  Majesty's  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects  do  give  and  grant  unto  your 
jesty  the  rates,  duties  or  impositions  following,  and  do  beseech  your  Majesty  that 
uiy  be  enacted;  (3)  and  be  it  enacted  by  the  King's  most  excellent  majesty,  by 
i  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  commons, 
Hi*  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  that  what- 
ver  person  or  persons,  native  or  foreigner,  alien  or  stranger,  shall  from  and  after 
twentieth  day  of  December  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty  and  Bix,  bring  any 
i^n  coin,  plate  or  bullion  of  gold  or  silver,  in  mass,  molten  or  allayed,  or  any  sort 
manufacture  of  gold  or  silver,  into  his  Majesty's  mint  or  mints  within  the  kingdom 
England,  to  be  there  melted  down  and  coined  into  the  current  coins  of  this  king- 
i,  shall  have  the  same  there  assayed,  melted  down  and  coined  with  all  convenient 
•d,  without  any  defalcation,  diminution  or  charge  for  the  assaying,  coinage,  or 
'ft'  in  coinage;  (4)  so  as  that  for  every  pound  troy  of  crown  or  standard  gold  that 
11  be  brought  in  and  delivered  by  him  or  them  to  be  assayed,  melted  down  and 
red,  as  aforesaid,  there  shall  be  delivered  out  to  him  or  them  respectively  a  pound 
-  of  the  current  coins  of  this  kingdom,  of  crown  or  standard  gold ;  (5)  and  for 
ry  pound  troy  of  sterling  or  standard  silver  that  shall  be  brought  in  and  delivered 
him  or  them  to  be  assayed,  melted  down  and  coined,  as  aforesaid,  there  shall  be  de- 
red  out  to  him  or  them  respectively,  a  pound  troy  of  the  current  coins  of  this 
u'dom,  of  sterling  or  standard  silver,  and  so  proportionably  for  a  greater  or  lesser 
tfht ;  (6)  and  for  every  pound  troy  of  gold  or  silver  that  shall  be  brought  in  andde- 
r<<l  to  be  assayed,  melted  down  and  coined,  as  aforesaid,  that  shall  be  finer  upon 
ty  than  crown  gold  or  standard  silver,  there  shall  be  delivered  for  the  same  so  much 
than  a  pound  troy  as  the  same  doth  in  proportion  amount  unto  in  fineness  p 
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value ;  (7)  and  for  every  pound  troy  of  gold  or  silver  that  shall  be  brought  is  *o£  •" 
livered  to  be  assayed,  melted  down  and  coined,  as  aforesaid,  that  shall  be  co*r»»*  - 
baser  upon  assay,  or  worse  in  value  than  crown  gold  or  standard  silver,  there  shall  t* 
delivered  for  the  same  so  much  less  than  a  pound  troy  as  the  same  doth  fall  eh*-. 
in  fineness  or  value;  and  so  for  a  greater  or  lesser  quantity. 

II.  And  it  is  hereby  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  there  shall  *» 
no  preference  in  point  of  assaying  or  coinage;  but  that  all  gold  and  stiver  brought :: 
and  delivered  into  the  mint,  to  be  assayed  and  coined,  shall  be  assayed,  coined  k.  . 
delivered  out  to  the  respective  importers,  according  to  the  order  and  times  of  Yrnz 
ing  in  and  delivering  the  same  into  the  mint  or  mints,  and  not  otherwise ;  so  *•  1  • 
that  shall  first  bring  in  and  deliver  any  gold  or  silver  to  be  coined,  shall  betakrn  v  ! 
accounted  the  first  person  to  have  the  same  assayed,  coined  and  delivered ;  and  bf  •  - 
.they  that  shall  bring  in  and  deliver  any  gold  or  silver  next,  to  be  accounted  th«*  •- 
ond  to  have  the  same  assayed,  coined  and  delivered,  and  so  successively  in  eooi^ 
(2)  and  that  the  gold  and  silver  brought  in  and  coined,  as  aforesaid,  shah  be  in  r^- 
same  order  delivered  to  the  respective  bringers  in  thereof,  their  executor*,  admire 
trators  or  assigns  successively,  without  preference  of  one  before  the  other,  and  t»  * 
otherwise :  (3)  and  if  any  undue  preference  be  made  in  entering  of  any  gold  or  «!».•  * 
or  delivering  out  of  any  money  coined,  contrary  to  the  true  intent  and  mean  in*  •■' 
this  act,  by  any  officer  or  officers  of  the  mint  or  mints ;  then  the  patty  or  par  i 
offending  shall  be  liable  by  action  of  debt,  or  on  the  case,  to  pay  the  value  of  the  k 
or  silver  brought  in,  and  not  entered  and  delivered  according  to  the  true  tntr?' 
meaning  and  direction  of  this  act,  as  aforesaid,  with  damages  and  costs  to  the  par- 
ol- parties  grieved,  and  shall  be  fore-judged  from  his  or  their  place  or  office:  (4»  ad 
if  such  preference  be  unduly  made  by  any  his  or  their  deputy  or  deputies,  elerk  ♦  r 
clerks,  without  direction  or  privity  of  his  or  their  master  or  masters,  then  such  drpr- 
or  deputies,  clerk  or  clerks  only  shall  be  liable  to  such  action,  damage  and  coju  &• 
aforesaid,  and  be  forever  after  incapable  of  serving  or  bearing  office  in  any  mint  >n 
the  Kingdom  of  England. 

III.  Provided  always,  That  it  shall  not  be  interpreted  any  undue  prefereate,  to  hx  «r 
any  penalty,  in  point  of  delivery  of  monies  coined,  if  the  officer  or  officers*  or  tl*  * 
deputies  or  clerks,  shall  deliver  out  or  pay  any  monies  coined  to  any  person  or  per**** 
that  do  come  and  demand  the  same  upon  subsequent  entries,  before  others  that  did  »•>'. 
come  to  demand  their  monies  in  their  order  and  course,  so  aa  there  be  so  much  nw  " 
reserved  aa  will  satisfy  them,  which  shall  not  be  otherwise  disposed  ©£  but  k«frt  U< 
them. 

IV.  And  for  the  more  orderly  and  clear  performance  thereof,  be  tt  enacted,  and  it .« 
hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  the  master* worker  of  his  MaJ**t?  * 
mint  or  mints  for  the  time  being,  shall  at  the  time  of  the  delivery  and  entry  of  *t: 
gold  or  silver  in  the  said  mint  or  mints,  give  unto  the  bringer  or  bringers  in  thereof  '•■ 
he  coined,  a  bill  under  his  hand  denoting  the  weight,  fineness  and  value  th*r**'. 
together  with  the  day  and  order  of  its- delivery  into  the  said  mint  or  mints. 

V.  And  for  the  further  encouragement  and  assurance  of  such  as  shall  bring  any  pM 
or  silver  into  his  Majesty's  said  mint  or  mints  to  be  coined;  (2)  be  it  enacted,  sad  <• 
i<  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  no  confiscation,  forfeiture,  erixur*. 
attachment,  stop  or  restraint  whatsoever  shall  bo  made  in  the  said  mint  or  mint*  • ' 
a.iy  gold  or  silver  brought  in  to  be  coined,  for  or  by  reason  of  any  iuibargo,  breafi"' 
t!i«  peace,  letters  of  mart  or  reprisal,  or  war  within  any  foreign  nation,  or  upon  or  < 
other  account  or  pretence  whatsoever;  (3)  but  that  any  gold  and  silver  brought  inu> 
any  of  his  Majesty's  mint  or  mints  within  the  Kingdom  of  England  to  be  corned,  riu-i 
truly  and  with  all  convenient  speed  be  coined  and  delivered  out  fe  the  reaped  v»* 
briuger  or  bringers  in  thereof;  their  respective  executors,  administrators  or  assi£t< 
according  to  the  rules  and  directions  of  this  act. 

VI.  And  whereas  it  cannot  be  reasonably  expected,  that  the  expenee,  wa*ta,  *L*i 
charge  in  assaying,  moltingdown  and  coinage  be  borne  by  your  Majesty,  and  for  the 
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er  encouragement  of  oomage ;  (2)  be  it  enacted,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the 
*rity  aforesaid,  That  for  every  ton  of  wines,  vinegar,  cider,  or  beer  that  shall  be 
led  or  brought  into  the  port  of  London,  or  into  any  other  port  creek,  or  place 
a  the  Kingdom  of  England,  dominion  of  Wales,  or  town  of  Berwick  upon  Tweed, 
mf  parts  beyond  the  seas,  or  Scotland,  from  and  after  the  twentieth  day  of  De- 
r  in  tie  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  six  hundred  sixty  and  six,  there  shall  bo 
.  collected  and  paid  the  sum  of  ten  shillings:  (3)  and  for  every  ton  of  brandy- 
orstrong-wstan  that  shall  be  imported  as  aforesaid,  the  sum  of  twenty  shil- 
(4)  and  to  proportionably  for  a  greater  or  lesser  quantity,  to  be  levied,  collected 
id  at  the  respective  custom-houses  to  the  collectors  and  other  officers  of  the 
s  for  the  time  being  at  the  importation  of  the  said  commodities,  over  and  above 
*r  duties  charged,  leviable  and  payable  upon  the  said  commodities,  and  to 
hem  distingnishsrt  and  kept  apart  from  all  other  monies  by  them  collected 
led  upon  the  same  commodities,  or  upon  any  other  commodities  or  merchandizes 
•ver ;  (5)  and  to  be  by  the  said  collector  or  collectors  respectively  so  answered 
i  quarterly  into  the  receipt  of  the  exchequer  of  your  Majesty,  your  heirs  and 
i%  then  also  to  be  kept  distinct  and  apart  from  all  other  monies  arising  by 
una,  or  by  any  other  way  or  revenue  whatsoever ;  which  said  .duty  they  are 
ojoined  to  receive  and  pay  according  to  the  several  directions  of  this  act,  with- 
lalaryorfee. 

nd  be  it  further  enacted  and  declared  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  all 
>f  wines,  vinegar,  cyder,  beer,  brandy-wines  and  strong-waters  imported  as 
shall  pay  their  several  and  respective  duties  imposed  by  this  act ;  and  upon 
ent  thereof  shall  be  liable  to  such  and  the  same  pains,  penalties  and  for- 
s  in  and  by  the  late  acts  for  tonnage  and  poundage,  and  for  frauds,  are  en- 
appointed,  upon  non-payment  of  the  duties  by  the  said  acts  imposed  upon. 
merchandizes  of  the  same  nature  with  those  mentioned  in  this  act. 
mided  always,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted,  That  for  what  of  the  aforesaid 
*&  shall  be  transported  into  any  parts  beyond  the  seas,  within  the  term  and 
c  year  after  the  importation  thereof,  that  the  duty  paid  by  this  act  for  the 
ho  repaid  by  the  respective  collectors  of  the  customs  for  the  time  being, 
it  is  hereby  further  enacted,  That  no  monies  leviable  and  payable  by 
11  be  applied  or  converted  to  any  use  or  uses  whatsoever,  other  than  to 
ig  the  charge  and  expence  of  the  mint  or  mints,  and  of  the  assaying 
n,   waste  and  coinage  of  gold  and  silver,  and  the  encouragement  of 
in  of  gold  and  silver  into  the  said  mint  or  mints,  there  to  be  coined  into 
oina  of  this  kingdom ;  (2)  nor  shall  any  of  the  said  monies  be  issued  out 
[tier,  but  by  order  or  warrant  of  the  lord  treasurer  and  under-treasurer, 
ier»  of  the  treasury  for  the  time  being,  to  the  master  and  worker,  or  mas- 
ere  of  your  Majesty's  mint  or  mints  for  the  time  being,  and  mentioning, 
for  the  use*  and  service  aforesaid,  to  be  kept  in  his  Majesty's  office  of 
>  said  mint  or  mints  under  the  usual  keys  of  the  warden,  master  and 
tmptroller  for  the  time  being,  and  issued  out  thence  from  time  to  time, 
te  manner  and  course  of  the  said  mint  or  mints  respectively. 
hereby  further  enacted,  That  there  shall  not  be  issued  out  of  the  ex- 
la  fd  monies  in  any  one  year,  for  the  fees  and  salaries  of  the  officers  of  tho 
and  towards  the  providing,  maintaining  and  repairing  of  the  houses, 
dings  and  other  necessaries  for  assaying,  melting  down  and  coining 
if  three  thousand  pounds  sterling  money,  and  the  overplus  of  tho  said 
jr  to  be  kept  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  employed  for  and  towards  tho  ex- 
|B   charge  of  alloying,  melting  down  and  coinage,  and  buying  in  of 
coin,  and  not  otherwise. 

bo  it  enacted,  and  it  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid, 
continue  and  be  in  force  until  the  twentieth  day  of  December  which 
>f  our  lord  one  thousand  six  hundred  seventy-one,  and  until  the  end 
of*  parliament  then  next  following  and  no  longer. 
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XII.  Provided  always  and  bait  farther  enacted,  Taat  whereas  Ida Majesty  la and 
by  his  letters  patenta  under  hia  great  teal,  dated  at  WestirUtister  the  twentieth  4ay  *f 
August  in  the  twelfth  year  of  hia  reign,  did  far  divers  good  canses 
him  moving,  give  and  grant  to  dame  Barbara  Yilliera  widow,  the 
by  tale  oat  of  every  pound  weight  troy  of  slivermonies,  whioh 
be  coined  by  virtue  of  any  warrant  or  indenture  made  and  to  be 
his  heirs  and  successors,  to  have,  hold,  receive,  perceive,  and  take  the 
said  dame,  Barbara  Villi  ere,  her  executors,  administrators  and 
day  of  the  then  instant  August  weekly,  as  the  said  monies  should  be 
during  the  term  of  one  and  twenty  years,  as  by  the  same  doth  appear ;  thai 
may,  out  of  the  monies  leviable  by  this  act  appoint  and  cause  reasons  bis 
to  be  made  yearly  to  the  said  dame  Barbara  Yilliera,  her  executors  and 
for  her  interest  in  the  premises,  not  exceeding  the  sum  of  six  hundred 
one  year. 

[This  statute  was  kept  permanently  in  force  by  25  Car.  2,0.8;  Uae. 
2,  c.  7  j  4  and  5  W.  and  M.,  c  24$  12  and  13  W.  3,  e.  41}  7  Abbml,  c 
24;  1  Geo.  I,  c  18;  9  Geo.  I,  c.  19;  4  Geo.  2,  c.  12;  12  Geo.  2,  c  5;  19 
Geo.  2,  c.  14 ;  27  Geo.  2,  c.  11,  and  by  the  following :] 

(Anno  primo  Geo.  Ill,  cap.  XVI.) 
AN  ACT  to  eonthme  the  duties  for  eacuaisf emeat  of  shs  eot—gn  ef  newsy. 

May  it  please  your  most  excellent  Majesty; 

Whereas  by  an  act  made  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the 
Second,  and  continued,  with  some  additions,  by  an  act  made  in  the  twenty-fifth  year 
of  his  reign,  both  which  acts  were  revived,  and  further  continued,  by  an  act  mad*  w 
the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  King  James  the  Second,  and  further  continued  by  sev- 
eral subsequent  acts  made  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  William  and  Quern 
Mary,  and  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  William  the  Third, 
certain  rates  and  duties  were  imposed  on  all  wines,  vinegar,  cyder,  and  beer,  and  sW 
on  all  brandy  wines  and  strong  waters,  imported  or  brought  into  the  port  of  London, 
or  into  any  other  ports,  creeks,  or  places,  within  the  Kingdom  of  England,  dominion 
of  Wales,  or  town  of  Berwick  upon  Tweed,  the  said  several  rates  and  duties  to  b*  ap- 
plied towards  defraying  the  charge  of  the  coinage  of  gold  and  silver  monies  in  the 
mints  of  England: 

And  whereas  after  the  union  of  the  two  Kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland,  an  art 
was  made  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  whereby  the  like  rates  and 
duties  were  granted  and  made  payable  for  the  like  purposes,  and  for  the  term  therein 
mentioned,  on  all  wines,  vinegar,  cyder, beer,  brandy  wines  and  strong  waters,  imported 
into  Great  Britain;  and  the  said  acts  made  in  the  eighteenth  and  twen y-nfth  years 
of  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  and  also  an  act  made  in  the  fourth  year  of 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and  every  clause,  article,  and  sentence  in  the.  said  acts*  or 
any  of  them,  contained,  were  revived,  and  further  continued,  with  some  additional 
provisions,  for  the  service  of  the  mints  in  England  and  Scotland  respectively:  and 
whereas  by  an  act  made  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  King  George  the  First,  the 
said  several  rates  and  duties,  and  all  the  said  former  acts,  and  all  other  acta  of  psruV 
ment  concerning  coinage  then  being  in  force,  were  revived  and  continued  At  tas 
further  term  therein  mentioned;  and  a  provision  was  thereby  made  for  supptjinjsnj' 
deficiency  of  the  revenue  settled  for  the  encouragement  of  the  ooinage; 

And  whereas  the  said  several  rates  and  duties,  and  all  llui  mild  aula  nmwplsHslfo 
age,  were,  with  a  like  provision  for  supplying  any  defioJeiMy  of  ttee^ttjaJtVps^1*" 
ther  continued  by  several  subsequent  acts  made 
George  the  First,  and  in  the  fourth  year  of 
the  Second: 
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And  woenss  by  an  act  made  In  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  his  said  late  majesty 
ingGrarge  tht  Second,  the  said  duties  on  brandy  wines  and  strong  waters,  were  united 
the  sggregste  ftmd,  and  still  continue  part  thereof: 

And  whereas  by  an  act  made  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  his  said  late  majesty 
n}>  George  the  Second,  and  also  by  one  other  act  made  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  the 
ipi  of  hi*  said  late  Majesty,  such  only  of  the  said  rates  and  duties  so  granted  by  the 
i  Mi  made  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  8econd,  as  were 
r*by  charged  on  the  importation  of  wines,  vinegar,  cyder,  and  beer,  and  all  the  said 
net  acta,  and  all  other  acts  of  parliament  concerning  ooinage,  then  being  in  force, 
(he  aame  provision  for  supplying  any  deficiency  of  the  said  revenue,  were  further 
inned,  and,  by  an  act  made  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  his  said 
majesty  King  George  the  Second,  have  continuance  for  the  space  of  seven  years 
the  first  day  of  March,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  four,  and  until  the 
jf  the  first  session  of  parliament  then  next  following,  and  no  longer : 
d  whereas  great  benefit  hath  arisen  from  the  encouragement  of  ooinage  given  by 
lid  acts,  and  it  is,  therefore,  expedient  that  an  adequate  revenue  be  settled  and 
iued  for  the  like  purposes :  we,  your  Majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects, 
amnions  of  Great  Britain  in  parliament  assembled,  do  give  and  grant  unto  your 
ty  the  rates,  duties,  and  impositions,  hereinafter-mentioned,  for  and  during  the 
hereinafter-expressed ;  and  do  humbly  pray  that  it  may  be  enacted;  and  be  it 
d  by  the  King's  most  excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
ds  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  commons,  in  this  present  parliament  assembled, 
the  authority  of  the  same, 

such  and  the  like  rates,  duties,  and  impositions,  as  by  the  said  act  of  the  eighteenth 
the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  Second  were  granted,  and,  by  the  said  subsequent 
ere  continued,  for  and  upon  the  importation  of  wines,  vinegar,  cyder,  and  beer, 
the  respective  terms  therein  mentioned,  shall  be  further  continued,  and  be  paid 
able  to  his  Majesty,  his  heirs,  and  successors,  for  and  upon  all  wines,  vinegar, 
nd  beer,  which  shall  be  imported  or  brought  into  Great  Britain,  within  or  during 
e  of  seven  years,  to  commence  from  the  first  day  of  March,  one  thousand  seven 
aud  sixty-one,  and  until  the  end  of  the  first  session  of  parliament  then  next 
;,  and  no  longer;  and  that  all  the  said  former  acts,  and  all  other  acts  of  par- 
concerning  coinage,  and  every  of  them,  and  every  clause,  article,  and  sen- 
them,  or  any  of  them  contained,  now  being  in  force,  shall  be,  and  are,  by 
tliis  act,  continued,  and  shall  be  in  force,  and  be  duly  put  in  execution,  for 
ig  all  such  time  and  term  as  are  before-mentioned,  as  fully  and  effectually  as 
i«  were  particularly  repeated  and  re-enacted  in  the  body  of  this  present  act. 
,  to  the  end  the  importers  of  gold  and  silver  into  the  mints  of  England  and 
respectively,  may  not  be  discouraged  by  any  deficiency  of  the  revenue  by 
ttlc<l  for  defraying  the  coinage  thereof,  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  author- 
id,  That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  the  commissioners  of  the 
>r  any  three  or  more  of  them  now  being,  or  the  high  treasurer,  or  any  three 
the  commissioners  of  the  treasury  for  the  time  being,  and  he  or  they  is  or 
empowered  and  directed,  out  of  the  Monies  arising  by  this  act,  or  out  of 
»ubliok  supplies  granted,  or  to  be  granted,  by  parliament,  to  cause  so  much 

0  applied  as  shall  be  necessary  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  said  mints 

1  and  Scotland  respectively,  by  way  of  imprest  and  upon  account  for  that 
in  the  same,  together  with  the  Coinage  duties  arising  by  this  act,  do  not 
>  ny  one  year,  the  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  pounds,  and  so  as  the  said  Monies 
it  at  tile  exchequer  of  Great  Britain  to  the  master  of  the  mint  in  England, 
ti aster  of  the  mint  in  Scotland  respectively,  for  the  said  purposes. 
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[The  next  re-enactment  is  that  of  8  Geo.  m,  o.  1,  which  continues  the 
act  until  the  statute  here  reprinted  of  9  Geo.  m,  chap,  2,  re-enacts  it 
in  perpetuity.] 

.4*110  mono  Gtorge  III,  1768. 
Gap.  XXV. 

AX  ACT  fir  making  perpetual  an  act  made  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  his  pentenftlCaJsffey.nfr 
titnled.  "An  act  to  continue  the  duties  for  encouragement  of  the  Coinage  of  Money.'* 

Hay  it  please  your  most  excellent  Majesty; 

Whereas  an  act  was  made  in  the  first  year  of  your  Majesty's  reign,  intituled,  An 
act  to  continue  the  duties  for  encouragement  of  the  Coinage  of  Money,  whereby  the 
duties  and  laws  therein  mentioned  or  referred  to  were  continued  for  the  term  of  seven 
years,  to  commence  from  the  first  day  of  March,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
sixty-one,  and  until  the  end  of  the  first  session  of  parliament  then  next  following: 
and  whereas,  by  an  act  made  in  the  last  session  of  parliament  intituled,  An  act  Cor 
farther  continuing  certain  laws  to  prohibit  for  a  limited  time  the  exportation  of  corn, 
grain,  meal,  malt,  flour,  bread,  biscuit,  and  starch ;  and  also  the  extraction  of  low 
wines  and  spirits  from  wheat  and  wheat  flour;  for  further  allowing  the  importation 
of  wheat  and  wheat  flour,  barley,  barley-meal  and  pulse,  free  of  duty,  into  this  King- 
dom from  any  part  of  Europe ;  and  for  allowing  the  importation  of  oats  and  oat-meal, 
rye  and  rye-meal,  into  this  Kingdom,  for  a  limited  time,  free  of  duty;  and  also  for 
continuing  such  other  laws  as  will  expire  before  the  beginning  of  the  next  session  of  par* 
liament;  the  said  act  made  in  the  first  year  of  your  Majesty's  reign  was  continued 
until  the  end  of  this  present  session  of  parliament: 

And  whereas  it  is  expedient  that  the  said  act  made  in  the  first  year  of  your  Maj- 
esty's reign  should  bo  made  perpetual :  We,  your  Majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal  tub* 
jecte,  the  commons  of  Great  Britain  in  parliament  assembled,  do  humbly  pray  your 
Majesty  that  it  may  be  enacted;  and  be  it  enacted  by  the  King's  most  excellent 
majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and 
commons,  in  this  present  parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same, 
That  the  said  act  made  in  the  first  year  of  his  present  Majesty's  reign  intituled  "In 
act  to  continue  the  duties  for  encouragement  of  Coinage  of  Money,"  and  all  the  clauses, 
powers,  provisions,  directions,  rules,  and  articles  therein  contained,  shall  be  and  are 
hereby,  made  perpetual;  and  shall  continue  in  force  and  be  carried  into  execution,  at 
fully  and  effectually  as  if  the  same  were  particularly  repeated  and  re-enacted  in  the  body 
of  this  present  act,  and  as  if  there  had  not  been  any  limitation  of  time  whatsoever 
expressed  in  the  said  act  for  the  determination  thereof  or  of  any  matter  therein  con* 
tained. 

[Although  practically  abrogated,  so  far  as  Silver  was  concerned,  by  the 
clauses  for  prohibition  of  Silver  Coinage  in  38  Geo.  Ill,  c.  59, 1798  (see 
page  345),  this  statute  remained  in  force  till  1816;  when,  by  56 
Geo.  in,  c.  88  (see  page  373),  so  mnch  of  it  as  guaranteed  gratniton* 
Coinage  of  Silver  was  repealed,  and  the  coinage  was  ordained  of  Stiver 
Coins  which  should  contain  about  6  per  cent,  less  8flver  than  Coins 
under  the  former  standard,  while  the  mint  price  remained  the  same  and 
payable  in  Silver ;  the  Legal  Tender  of  the  Silver  was  reduced  to  40 
shillings.] 


IE  DEBATE  AND  LEGISLATION  OF  1717,  AND  THE  ADVICE  OF 

NEWTON. 


[From  Cofcbettfs  Parliamentary  History  of  England,  VoL  VII,  pp.  S&-534.] 

BATE  IN   THE    COMMONS    ON  THE  SCARCITY  OF  THE  SILVER,  AND 
ON  LOWERING  THE  VALUE  OF  THE  GOLD  COINS. 

tec.  29  [sic],  Mr.  Aislabie  took  notice  of  the  great  scarcity  of  the  Silver 
cies,  which  in  all  probability,  was  occasioned  by  the  exportation  of 
same,  and  the  importation  of  Gold;  and  proposed  that  a  speedy 
nly  might  be  put  to  that  growing  evil,  by  lowering  the  value  of  the 
!  Species-  He  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Caswall,  member  for  Leomin- 
oiie  of  the  Sword-Blade  Comp  any ;  but  Mr.  R.  Walpole,  who  did 
expect  such  a  motion,  said  "  This  was  a  matter  of  so  great  impor- 
,  that  it  ought  to  be  well  weighed  and  maturely  considered,  before 
case  came  to  any  Resolution  thereupon.9    It  was  accordingly  re- 

1, 

kThat  this  House  will,  to-morrow  morning,  resolve  itself  into 

mi  t tee  of  the  whole  House,  to  take  into  consideration  the  state  of 

tion  in  relation  to  the  Gold  and  Silver  Coins  of  this  Kingdom; — 

t  an  hnmble  address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  That  he  will 

ionsly  pleased  to  give  directions,  that  the  Representations  made 

officers  of  the  Mint  to  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury, 

ion  to  the  Gold  and  Silver  Coins  of  this  Kingdom,  may  be  laid 

his  House." 

ed,  That  the  Officers  of  the  Mint  do  attend  this  House  to-mor- 

•niug'. 

21.     Afr.  Aislabie  renewed  the  motion  he  made  the  day  before, 

to  the  Coin,  and  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Caswall,*  who  made  a 

n   the  various  and  respective  values,  which  at  different  times, 

I  Silver  Coins  have  born,  with  respect  one  to  the  othei,  according 

*nty  or  scarcity  of  either,  and  suggested,  that  the  over-valuation 

i  the  current  coins  of  Great  Britain,  had  occasioned  the  exporta- 

reat  quantities  of  silver  species ;  and  to  that  purpose  laid  open 

*  Mr.  Caswall  was  knighted  during  the  Session.  9"" 
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a  clandestine  trade,  which  of  late  years  had  been  carried  on  by  the  Dutch, 
Hamburghers,  and  other  foreigners,  in  concert  with  the  Jews  and  other 
traders  here,  which  consisted  in  exporting  Silver  Coins,  and  importing 
Gold  in  lien  thereof  which  being  coined  into  guineas  at  the  Tower,  near 
15  pence  was  got  by  every  guinea,  which  amounted  to  about  5  per  cent 
and  as  these  returns  might  be  made  five  or  six  times  in  a  year,  consider- 
able sums  were  got  by  it,  to  the  prejudice  of  Great  Britain,  which  thereby 
was  drained  of  silver  and  over-stocked  with  gold :  concluding,  that  in 
his  opinion,  the  most  effectual  way  to  put  a  stop  to  this  pernicious  trade, 
was  to  lower  the  price  of  guineas,  and  Hi  other  gold  species. 

This  speech  was  received  with  general  applause,  and  it  was  resolved 
in  the  Grand  Committee,  and  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the  House, 
"That  an  Address  be  presented  to  his  majesty,  to  issue  his  royal  Proc- 
lamation, to  forbid  all  persons  to  utter,  or  receive  any  of  the  pieces  of 
Gold,  called  Guineas,  at  any  greater  or  higher  rate  than  one  and  twenty 
shillings  for  each  Guinea,  and  so  proportionably  for  any  greater  or  tester 
pieces  of  coined  Gold."  This  Address  being  presented  to  his  majesty,  a 
Proclamation  was  issued  accordingly.* 

*  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  said  Proclamation : 

"  G.  B.  Whereas  the  value  of  the  Gold,  compared  with  the  value  of  the  Silver  In  tte 
current  coins  of  this  realm,  as  paid  and  received,  is  greater  in  proportion  than  tat 
value  of  gold  is  to  the  valne  of  silver  in  neighbouring  nations;  and  the  overvaluation 
of  Gold  in  the  current  coins  of  this  realm,  hath  been  a  great  cause  of  carrying  oat  sod 
lessening  the  species  of  the  Silver  ooins  thereof  which  is  highly  prejudicial  to  tlw 
trade  of  this  Kingdom :  And  whereas  the  Commons  in  parliament  have,  by  their  Ad- 
dress, humbly  besought  us,  That  we  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  issue  our  royal 
Proclamation,  to  forbid  all  persons  to  utter  or  receive  any  of  the  pieces  of  Gold,  calkd 
Guineas,  at  any  greater  or  higher  rate  than  one  and  twenty  shillings  lor  each  guinea, 
and  so  proportionably  for  any  greater  or  lesser  pieces  of  coined  gold,  which  we  h*™ 
graciously  condescended  unto.  Now,  for,  and  toward  remedying  the  said  evil,  «t» 
have  thought  fit,  with  the  advice  of  our  privy  Council,  to  issue  this  our  royal  Procla- 
mation, hereby  strictly  prohibiting  all  and  every  person  and  persons  whatsoever,  ts 
utter  or  receive  any  of  the  pieces  of  Gold  Coin  of  this  kingdom,  commonly  railed 
Guineas  (Which  in  our  mint  were  coined  only  at  twenty  shillings  each,  but  have  bees 
by  our  subjects  paid  and  received  at  the  rate  of  one  and  twenty  shillings  aud  six  prate 
each)  at  any  greater  or  higher  rate  orvalue  than  one  and  twenty  shilling  for  each  guiiM*, 
and  so  proportionably  for  the  pieces  of  Gold  called  half  guineas,  double-guineai,  tad 
five-pound  pieces;  and  the  other  pieces  of  ancient  Gold  Coin  of  this  kingdom,  whirs 
by  their  wearing  may  be  diminished  in  their  weight,  at  any  greaser  or  higher  rate  or 
value  than  as  foDoweth,  That  is  to  say,  the  piece  of  gold  now  received  and  paid  6* 
three  and  twenty  shillings  and  six  pence,  to  be  hereafter  received  and  paid  for  tan* 
and  twenty  shillings,  and  no  more.  The  piece  of  gold  now  received  and  paid  fur  five 
and  twenty  shillings  and  six  pence,  to  be  hereafter  received  and  paid  for  fire  sod 
twenty  shillings,  and  no  more ;  and  so  proportionably  for  smaller  pieces  of  the  like  gold 
coin ;  At  which  Bates  and  Values  we  do  hereby  declare  the  amid  respective  pisses «f 
coined  gold  to  be  current.  And  we  do  hereby  strictly  charge  and  command  all  out 
loving  subjects  whatsoever,  that  they  do  not  presume  to  receive  or  pay  the  gold  coin* 
of  this  realm,  at  any  greater  rates  or  value  than  the  rates  and  values  afomaid,  upon 
pain  of  our  highest  displeasure  and  upon  pain  of  the  greatest  punishment  that  by  Is* 
"**"  be  Inflicted  upon  them  for  their  default,  negligence  and  contempt  In  this  behatt 
i  at  our  Court  at  8t.  James's,  the  ftnd  of  December,  1717.    In  the  4th  Year  of 
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EEP0ET8  MADE  BY  SIB  ISAAC  NEWTON,  MASTER  O*  THE  MINT,  CON- 
CEBJONG  THE  STATE  OF  THE  GOLD  AND  SILVEB  COINS. 

This  day,  Mr.  Lowndes  presented  to  the  House  the  following  reports, 
made  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Master  of  the  Mint,  concerning  the  Gold 

and  Silver  Coins : 

u  To  the  right  hen.  The  Lards  Commissioners  of  His  Majesty's  Treasury. 
"  May  it  please  your  lordships ; 

"  In  obedience  to  your  lordships'  order  of  reference,  of  August  12th, 
bat  I  should  lay  befote  your  lordships  a  State  of  the  Gold  and  Silver 
oins  of  this  kingdom,  in  weight  and  fineness,  and  the  value  of  Gold  in 
roportion  to  silver,  with  my  observations  and  opinions;  and  what 
cthed  may  be  best  for  preventing  the  melting  down  of  the  Silver  Coin ; 
humbly  represent,  that  a  pound  weight  troy  of  gold,  11  ounces  fine, 
d  one  ounce  allay,  is  cut  into  44£  guineas :  and  a  pound  weight  of 
rer,  11  ounces  two  pennyweight  fine,  and  13  pennyweight  allay,  is 
into  62  shillings ;  and,  according  to  this  rate,  a  pound  weight  of  fine 
i  is  worth  15  pounds  weight  six  ounces  17  pennyweight  and  five 
ins  of  fine  silver,  reckoning  a  guinea  at  11.  Is.  6d.  in  Silver  money; 
silver  in  bullion,  exportable,  is  usually  worth  2d.  or  3d.  per  ounce 
e  than  in  coin ;  and  if,  at  a  medium,  such  bullion  of  Standard-allay, 
alued  at  5s.  4}<Z.  per  ounce,  a  pound  weight  of  fine  gold  will  be  worth 
4  lb.  wt  11  oz.  12  dwt.  9  gr.  of  fine  silver  in  bullion;  and,  at  this  rate, 
nea  is  worth,  but  so  much  silver  as  would  make  20*,  8d.  When 
are  lading  for  the  East-Indies,  the  demand  of  silver,  for  exporta- 
raises  the  price  to  fa  6<Z.  or  5*.  8&  per  ounce,  or  above;  but  I  con- 
not  those  extraordinary  cases. 

Spanish  pistole  was  coined  for  32  rials,  or  four  pieces  of  eight  rials, 
y  called  pieces  of  eight,  and  is  of  equal  allay,  and  the  sixteenth 
f  the  weight  thereof;  and  a  Doppio  Moeda  of  Portugal  was  coined 
i  crusados  of  silver,  and  is  of  equal  allay,  and  the  sixteenth-part 
weight  thereof:  Gold  is,  therefore,  in  Spain  and  Portugal  of  six- 
mos more  Value  than  Silver  of  equal  weight  and  allay,  according 
standard  of  those  Kingdoms;  at  which  rate  a  guinea  is  worth 
;  but  this  high  price  keeps  their  Gold  at  home  in  good  plenty  and 
t*ay  the  Spanish  Silver  into  all  Europe,  so  that  at  home  they 
icir  payments  in  Gold,  and  will  not  pay  in  Silver  without  a  pre- 
upon  tbe  coming  in  of  a  Plate  fleet  the  premium  ceases,  or  is 
U  ;  bat  as  their  Silver  goes  away,  and  becomes  scarce,  the  pre- 
oreasee,  and  is  most  commonly  about  six  per  cent,  which  being 
\  guinea  becomes  worth  about  20*.  9d.  in  Spain  and  Portugal. 
ranee  a  pound  weight  of  fine  Gold  is  reckoned  worth  15  pounds 
>f  fine   Silver;  in  raising  or  falling  their  money  their  Kings' 
ve  sometimes  varied  a  little  from  this  proportion  in  excess  or 
ut   tbe  variations  have  been  so  little  that  I  do  not  here  nan. 
■m  :    By  the  edict  of  May,  1709,  a  new  pistole  was  coir 
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four  new  lewisses,  and  is  of  equal  allay,  and  the  fifteenth-part  of  the 
weight  thereof  except  the  errors  of  their  mints ;  and  by  the  same  edict 
fine  Gold  is  valued  at  15  times  its  weight  of  fine  Silver;  and,  at  this  rate, 
a  guinea  is  worth  20*,  8  Jd.  I  consider  not  here  the  confhsion  made  in 
the  monies  in  France  by  frequent  edicts  to  send  them  to  the  Mint  ami 
give  the  King  a  tax  out  of  them :  I  consider  only  the  value  of  Gold 
and  Silver  in  proportion  to  one  another. 

"  The  ducats  of  Holland,  and  Hungary,  and  the  empire,  were  lately 
current  in  Holland,  among  the  common  people,  in  their  markets,  and 
ordinary  affairs,  at  five  guilders  in  specie,  and  five  stivers;  and  com- 
monly changed  for  so  much  Silver-monies  in  three-guilder  pieces  and 
guilder-pieces,  as  guineas  are  with  us  for  21*.  (ML  sterling;  at  which  rate, 
a  guinea  is  worth  20*.  7£d. 

"According  to  the  rate  of  Gold  to  Silver  in  Italy,  Germany,  Poland, 
Denmark,  and  Sweden,  a  guinea  is  worth  about  20*.  and  7d.  6d.  5dL  or  4d. 
for  the  proportion  varies  a  little  within  the  several  governments  in  tho*e 
countries.  In  Sweden,  G  old  is  lowest  in  proportion  to  silver,  and  this  hath 
made  that  Kingdom,  which  formerly  was  content  with  copper  money, 
abound  of  late  with  silver,  sent  thither  (I  suspect)  for  naval  stores. 

"  In  the  end  of  King  William's  reign,  and  the  first  year  of  the  late 
queen,  when  foreign  coins  abounded  in  England,  I  caused  a  great  many 
of  them  to  be  assayed  in  the  mint  and  found  by  the  assays  that  fine  gold 
was  to  fine  silver  in  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  Holland,  Italy,  Germany, 
and  the  northern  Kingdoms,  in  the  proportions  above-mentioned,  errors 
of  the  mint  excepted. 

"  In  China  and  Japan,  one  pound  weight  of  fine  gold  is  worth  bat 
nine  or  ten  pounds  weight  of  fine  silver;  and  in  East-India  it  may  be 
worth  twelve:  and  the  low  price  of  gold  in  proportion  to  silver  carries 
away  the  silver  from  all  Europe. 

"  So  then,  by  the  course  of  trade  and  exchange  between  nation  and 
nation  in  all  Europe,  fine  gold  is  to  fine  silver  as  14±  or  15  to  one;  and  a 
guinea,  at  the  same  rate,  i^  worth  between  20».  5d.  and  209. 8$d.,  except 
in  extraordinary  cases,  as  when  a  Plate  fleet  is  just  arrived  in  Spain,  or 
ships  are  lading  hero  for  the  East  Indies,  which  cases  I  do  not  here  con- 
sider :  And  it  appears  by  experience,  as  well  as  by  reason,  that  silver 
flows  from  those  places,  where  its  value  is  lowest  in  proportion  to  goM 
as  from  Spain  to  all  Europe,  and  from  all  Europe  to  the  East-Indies, 
China,  and  Japan ;  and  that  gold  is  most  plentiful  in  those  places,  in 
which  its  value  is  highest  in  proportion  to  silver,  as  in  Spain  and  Eng- 
land. 

"  It  is  the  demand  for  exportation  which  hath  raised  the  price  of  ex* 
portable  silver  about  2d.  or  3d.  in  the  ounce  above  that  of  sOver  in 
coin,  and  hath  thereby  created  a  temptation  to  export,  or  melt  down,  the 
silver  coin,  rather  than  give  2d.  or  3d.  more  for  foreign  silver;  and  the 
demand  for  exportation  arises  from  the  higher  price  of  silver  in  other 
places  than  in  England  in  proportion  to  gold;  that  is,  from  the  higher 
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)rioe  of  gold  in  England  than  in  the  other  places  in  proportion  to  aft- 
er; and  therefore  may  be  diminished,  by  lowering  the  value  of  gold  in 
^portion  to  silver:  If  gold  in  England,  or  silver  in  East-India)  could 
)  brought  down  so  low  as  to  bear  the  same  proportion  to  one  another 
both  places,  there  would  be  here  no  greater  demand  for  silver,  than 
r  gold  to  be  exported  to  India;*  and  if  gold  were  lowered  only  so  as 
have  the  some  proportion  to  the  silver  money  in  England  which  it 
th  to  silver  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  there  would  be  no  temptation  to 
H)rt  silver  rather  than  gold  to  any  other  part  of  Europe:  And  to 
qma  this  last,  there  seems  nothing  more  requisite  than  to  take  off 
ut  10<£  or  VUL  from  the  guinea;  so  that  gold  may  bear  the  same  pro- 
ion  to  the  silver  money  in  England,  which  it  ought  to  do  by  the 
se  of  trade  and  exchange  in  Europe;  but  if  only  6&  were  taken  off 
resent,  it  would  diminish  the  temptation  to  export,  or  melt  down, 
silver  coin;  and,  by  the  effects,  would  shew  hereafter,  better  than 
ippear  at  present,  what  further  reduction  would  be  most  convenient 
ie  public. 

i  the  last  year  of  King  William,  the  dollars  of  Scotland,  worth  about 
(L  were  put  away  in  the  north  of  England  for  6s.  and  at  this  price 
'  to  flow  in  upon  us:  I  gave  notice  thereof  to  the  lords  commis- 
s  of  the  treasury;  and  they  ordered  the  collectors  of  taxes  to  for* 
iking  them ;  and  thereby  put  a  stop  to  the  mischief, 
the  same  time,  the  lewidors  of  France,  which  were  worth  but 
Men  shillings  and  three  farthings  apiece,  passed  in  England  at 
.;  I  gave  notice  thereof  to  the  lords  commissioners  of  the  treas- 
}d  his  late  majesty  put  out  a  proclamation,  That  they  should  go 
17*.;  and  thereupon  they  came  to  the  mint;  and  1,400,0001.  were 
3iit  of  them ;  and  if  the  advantage  of  5$5.  in  a  lewidor,  sufficed 
time  to  bring  into  England  so  great  a  quantity  of  French  money, 
ad  vantage  of  three  farthings  in  a  lewidor  to  bring  it  to  the  mint, 
antage  of  9<L  half-penny  in  a  guinea,  or  above,  may  have  been 
t  to  bring  the  great  quantity  of  gold,  which  has  been  coined  in 
;t  fifteen  years,  without  any  foreign  silver. 
3  years  ago,  the  Portugal  moedors  were  received  in  the  west  of 
at  28s.  a-piece;  upon  notice  from  the  mint  that  they  were  worth 
it  278.  7d.}  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury,  ordered 
divers  of  taxes  to  take  them  at  no  more  than  27*.  6£.  After- 
iny  gentlemen  in  the  west  sent  up  to  the  treasury  a  petition, 
receiver**  might  take  them  again  at  28*.  and  promised  to  get 
r  this  money  at  that  rate ;  alledging,  that  when  they  went  at 
country  was  full  of  gold,  which  they  wanted  very  much :  But 
i.ssioners  of  the  treasury,  considering,  that  at  28*.  the  nation 
j  3d.  apiece,  rejected  the  petition :  And  if  an  advantage  to  the 
>f  5cZ.  in  28*.  did  pour  that  money  in  upon  us,  much  more  hath 
ttge  to  the  merchant  of  9Jd.  in  a  guinea,  or  above,  been  able  to 

•See  pages  266  and  77a 
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bring  into  the  Mint  great  quantities  of  gold,  without  any  foreign  sDvcr; 
and  may  be  able  to  do  it  still,  till  the  cause  be  removed. 

"If  things  be  let  alone  till  silver  money  be  a  little  scarcer,  the  gold 
will  fall  of  itself;  for  people  are  already  backward  to  give  silver  for  gold, 
and  will,  in  a  little  time,  refhse  to  make  payments  in  silver  without  a 
premium,  as  they  do  in  Spain;  and  this  premium  will  be  an  abatement 
in  the  value  of  the  gold;  and  so  the  question  is,  Whether  gold  shall  he 
lowered  by  the  government,  or  let  alone  till  it  fells  of  itself,  by  the  want 
of  silver  money*  It  may  be  said,  that  there  are  great  quantities  of  sHver 
in  plate;  and  if  the  plate  were  coined,  there  would  be  no  want  of  silver 
money:  But  I  reckon,  that  silver  is  safer  from  exportation  in  the  form 
of  plate  than  in  the  form  of  money,  because  of  the  greater  value  of  the 
silver  and  fashion  together;  and  therefore  I  am  not  fo^  coining  the  plate, 
till  the  temptation  to  export  the  silver  money,  which  is  a  profit  of  2d.  or 
3d.  an  dunce,  be  diminished;  for  as  often  as  men  are  necessitated  to  send 
away  money  for  answering  debts  abroad,  there  will  be  a  temptation  to 
send  away  silver  rather  than  gold,  because  of  the  profit,  which  is  almost 
four  per  oent^  and,  for  the  same  reason,  foreigners  will  choose  to  scud 
hither  their  gold  rather  than  their  silver. 

"All  which  is  most  humbly  submitted  to  your  lordships  great  tri* 

dOHL 

"ISAAC  NEWTOS.* 

"Mint-Office,  21st  September,  1717. 
"To  the  Bight  Hon.  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  His  Mqfestjfs  Treaswj. 

"  May  it  please  your  Lordships; 

"  In  obedience  to  your  Lordships9  order  of  reference  of  the  19th  in- 
stant, That  an  account  be  laid  before  your  Lordships  of  all  the  Gold  sod 
Silver,  coined  in  the  last  15  years ;  and  how  much  thereof  hath  been  coined 
out  of  plate  upon  public  encouragements;  and  what  copper  money  hath 
been  newly  coined;  it  is  humbly  represented,  that  since  Christmas,  1701*2, 
to  the  19th  instant,  therehath  been  coined  in  gold  7,127,8351.,  in  tale,  reck* 
oning  44£  guineas  to  a  pound  weight  troy,  and  21*.  6&  to  a  guinea;  and  in 
silver  223,3801  sterling,  reckoning  31 2s.  to  a  pound  weight  Troy ;  and  that 
part  of  this  silver,  amounting  to  143,0861.  sterling,  was  coined  out  of  En- 
glish plate,  imported  upon  public  encouragement,  in  the  years  1799  sod 
1711;  and  another  part,  amounting  to  13,3421.,  was  coined  out  of  Vigo 
plate  in  the  year  1703  and  1704 ;  and  another  part,  amounting  to  45,7321. 
was  coined  from  silver  extracted  from  our  own  lead-ore;  and  the  rert, 
amounting  to  21,2201.  was  coined  chiefly  out  of  old  plate  melted  down  1? 
goldsmiths;  and  some  of  it  out  of  pieces  of  eight. 

"The  graver  of  the  Mint  has  been  hard  at  work,  ever  since  the  last 
session  of  parliament,  in  making  the  embossments  and  puncheons  for 
the  half-pence  and  farthings,  and  taking  off  a  few  dies  from  them :  tlie 
making  of  an  embossment,  and  a  puncheon,  for  half-pence,  takes  up  tht 
time  of  about  six  weeks ;  and  there  have  been  two  embossments,  and  two 
puncheons,  made  for  the  halfpence,  and  one  for  the  farthings ;  and  now 
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!h\<o  are  finished,  and  some  dies  are  made  from  the  puncheons,  it  will 
ike  np  a  little  time  to  examine  the  copper,  and  settle  the  best  method 
f  preparing,  sizing,  nealing,  and  cleaning  it,  and  making  it  fit  for  the 
uit;  this  being  a  manufacture  different  from  that  of  coarse  copper,  and 
»re  difflcalt,  and  not  yet  practised  in  England;  and  as  soon  as  this 
'thod  k  fixed,  we  shall  begin  to  coin  in  quantity. 
\\1I  which  is  most  humbly  submitted  to  your  lordships' great  wisdom. 
OIkt-Offlce  Nov.  23, 1717. 

"IS.  NEWTON." 

In*  day  both  Houses  adjourned  to  the  13th  of  January. 

_  • 

i.ntary  13, 1718.  The  House  of  Commons  met,  and  came  to  the 
uin£  Resolutions: 

"  That  this  House  will  not  alter  the  Standard  of  the  Gold  and  Silver 
«  of  this  Kingdom,  in  fineness,  weight,  or  denomination.  2.  Re- 
i  That  this  House  will,  upon  Thursday  sennight,  resolve  itself 
i  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  to  take  into  consideration  the 
of  the  nation,  in  relation  of  the  Gold  and  Silver  Coin  of  this  King- 
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/art  16.  The  Lords  met  this  day,  pursuant  to  adjournment, 
ince  of  Wales  went  to  the  House  of  Peers,  which  being  very  full, 
<l  North  and  Gray  stood  up,  and  "  took  notice  of  the  great  fer- 
at  was  in  the  nation." — As  his  lordship  made  here  a  small  pause, 
Is  began  to  be  very  attentive,  and  some  in  pain,  fearing  his 
[)  would  touch  upon  matters  of  a  high  and  nice  nature:  but  his 
}  soon  eased  them,  by  mentioning  only  the  great  Scarcity  of  Sil- 

Ji  occasioned  a  general  stop  of  trade,  and  very  much  distressed 
Upon  which,  the  Lords  resolved  to  take  that  matter  into  con- 
i  on  Thursday  the  23rd.t 

ry  23.  The  Lords  in  a  grand  committee,  took  into  considera- 
<tate  of  the  nation,  in  relation  to  the  Gold  and  Silver  coins. 

Bingley,  having  represented  the  great  prejudice  that  trade 

i  ring  the  value  of  Gold,  which  was  thought  a  proper  expedient  to  procure  a 
ulation  of  Silver  species,  had,  during  the  recess,  a  contrary  effect,  either, 
»<>8ed,  through  the  covetonsness  of  some  monied  men,  who  hoarded  up 
\>€-a  that  the  same  would  be  raised ;  or  out  of  fear  that  Gold  would  still  be 
t  hrough  the  malice  of  the  disaffected,  who,  by  the  same  method,  thought, 
rvse  the  government,  at  least  to  raise  murmurings  against  it  among  the 
»!««,  upon  account  of  the  stop  which  was  thereby  put  to  petty  trade.  In 
re  to  remedy  this  great  evil,  as  soon  as  the  Commons  met,  they  came  to  a 
111  at  thi*  House  will  not  alter  the  standard  of  the  Gold  and  Silver  Coins 
om  in  fineness,  weight,  and  denomination.  The  Lords  came  also  to  the 
>n,  and.  ordered  a  bill  to  be  brought  in  to  prevent  the  melting  down  of 
n." — Trxi>AL. 
time  a  desiirn  against  the  King's  life  was  discovered,  etc.,  etc. 

c.  58 21 
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received  from  the  scarcity  of  Silver,  said,  among  other  things,  it  wa»  * 
matter  of  wonder  a  remedy  had  not  seasonably  been  applied  to  so  giwi 
an  evil,  which  had  visibly  been  growing  for  so  many  months  past    L*>rd 
Stanhope  answered  him,  that  the  scarcity  of  Silver  species  was  own. 
to  several  causes :  1st,  The  increasing  luxury  in  relation  to  Silver  Plat'. 
2ndly.  To  the  vast  exports  of  Bullion  and  other  plate  to  the  East  In 
dies.    And  3dly.  To  the  clandestine  trade  that  had  lately  been  cajrinl 
on,  of  exporting  Silver  and  importing  Gold  to  and  from  Holland,  G*r 
many,  and  other  parts.    To  prove  these  particulars,  bis  lordship  pr*» 
duced  several  papers,  and,  among  the  rest  a  scheme  drawn  up  by  flenr> 
Martin,  esq.,  inspector-general  of  the  exports  and  imports  at  the  cus- 
tom-house, whereby  it  appeared  that  in  the  year  1717,  the  Bast  Ind^ 
Company  had  exported  near  three  millions  of  ounces  of  Silver,  whkL 
far  exceeds  the  imports  of  Bullion  in  that  year.    It  necessarily  follow^ 
that  vast  quantities  of  Silver  species  must  have  been  melted  dpwi:. 
both  to  make  up  that  export  and  to  supply  silver-smiths.    His  lordsh ::• 
added,  that  it  was  impossible  for  those  in  the  administration  to  rant*!;, 
this  evil  without  the  interposition  of  the  Parliament;  and  as  for  tL 
trade  of  exporting  SiiVer  and  importing  Gold  in  lieu  of  it,  which  a 
creased  the  scarcity  of  the  first,  the  most  effectual  method  that  couM 
be  thought  of  to  prevent  it  had  been  already  used,  viz,  thi.-  lowering 
the  price  of  Gold,  which  would  not  have  failed  to  have  in  great  m<* 
sure,  produced  the  desired  effect  but  for  the  covetousness  of  aoute  or 
the  malice  of  others,  who,  by  hoarding  up  Silver,  thought  either  to  nu£» 
considerable  gains,  or  to  distress  the  government ;  so  that,  upon  tbr 
whole  matter,  no  fault  could  be  found  upon  this  score  with  the  m*» 
agers  of  His  Majesty's  treasury;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  might  to 
their  praise  be  observed,  that  the  public  credit  never  ran  so  high  in  m\ 
other  hands,  since  the  government  could  now  borrow  great  sums  at  ty 
per  cent 

The  Earl  of  Oxford  answered  the  lord  Stanhope,  and  made  some  i* 
flections,  which  the  other  returned  very  smartly.  Though  the  lord  vt> 
count  Townseud,  the  lord  Coningsby,  and  some  other  ]>eers,  spoke  aW 
on  this  occasion,  yet  their  lordships  came  that  day  to  no  resolution ;  bui 
the  further  consideration  of  that  matter  being  put  off  till  Saturday  tin* 
25th  of  January,  it  was  on  that  day  resolved,  "That  no  alteiatinu 
should  be  made  in  the  standard  of  the  Gold  and  Stiver  Coins  of  tbU 
kingdom,  in  fineness,  weight,  or  denomination;"  which  resolution  was 
on  the  27th,  reported  and  agreed  to  by  the  House.  The  next  day  thfir 
lordships  resumed  the  consideration  of  that  affair;  and  after  having  ex 
amined  the  officers  of  the  mint,  and  the  master  and  wardens  of  the  gold- 
smith's  company,  ordered  a  Bill  to  be  brought  in,  "  to  prevent  the  melt- 
ing down  of  the  Coins  of  the  Kingdom." 


TCACT  FROM  THE  WRITINGS  OF  SIR  JAMES  STEUART, 
ILLUSTRATING  THE  MONETARY  SITUATION  OF  ENGLAND, 
1759-1773. 


(SQUIRT  INTO  THE  PBINCIPLES  OF  POLITICAL  ECON- 
VY,  BY  SIR  JAMES  STEUABT,  OP  COLTNES8,  BAET. 

(Vol.  2,  Chap.  7,  page  313.)  / 

E  DISORDEB  IN  THE  BRITISH  COIN,  SO  FAB  AS  IT  OCCASIONS 
THE  MELTING  DOWN  OB  THE  EXPORTING  OP  THE   SPECIE. 

defects  in  the  British  coin  are  these: 

.  The  proportion  between  the  Gold  and  the  Silver  in  it  is  found  to 
to  15  A?  whereas  the  market  price  (1759)  may  be  supposed  to  be 
is  1  to  14£. 

dly.  Great  part  of  the  current  money  is  worn  and  light. 
ly.  From  the  second  defect  proceeds  the  third,  to  wit,  that  there 
nil  currencies  in  circulation  which  pass  for  the  same  value  with- 
er of  the  same  weight. 

ily.  From  all  these  defects  results  the  last  and  greatest  incon- 
.  to  wit,  that  some  innovation  must  be  made,  in  order  to  set 
>n  a  right  footing. 

(Chap.  7,  page  318,  319.— Note.) 

o  observe  that  the  price  of  Standard  Silver  in  the  London  market,  in  July, 
o  5*.  2d.  sterling  per  ounce,  which  is  also  the  Mint  price  for  Silver.  This 
i  tbe  price  of  Silver  is  not  the  consequence  of  the  law ;  but  has  been 
Mie  operations  of  trade.  Gold,  ever  since  1756,  the  beginning  of  the  last 
xi  rising  in  value  all  over  Europe,  with  respect  to  Silver,  and  we  now  hap- 
oI<l  proportion  of  the  metals  in  British  Coin  (which  is  as  1  to  15.2)  once 

the  proportion  in  the  London  market. 

f;worable»  or  less  expected,  could  have  happened  for  establishing  a  per- 
il upon  our  coin.  )f  parts  of  one  guinea,  or  113  grains  troy  of  line  Gold, 
to  of  fine  Silver,  are  now  become  exaet  .equivalents  to  each  other,  and 
val  And  intrinsic  value  of  one  pound  .sterling.  So  the  mean  proportion 
t  i  l  iea  of  the  fine  metals  may  be  fixed  to  perpetuity,  according  to  the  rule 
he  fourth  chapter, 
sequence  of  this  lucky  situation  is,  that  there  will  be  no  more  occasion 

er  Coin.     Let  it,  therefore,  be  all  cried  down  and  sold  for  bullion,  either 

383 
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While  the  price  of  Silver  continues  at  5*.  2d.  per  ounce,  Silver  may  be  coined  at  tJ  • 
mint  as  well  as  Gold ;  and  in  a  short  time  we  may  have  as  much  of  the  one  a*  of  ir» 
other  species ;  and  were  the  proportion  of  the  metals  afterwards  to  vary  from  whst  .- 
is  at  present  (July,  1773),  by  the  rule  above  laid  down  for  changing  the  denomiaatii  t 
of  the  Coin,  no  interruption  would  be  given  to  the  Mint,  or  any  loss  to  those  who  in- 
cline to  carry  the  metals  to  it  to  bo  coined.* 


(Chapter  8,  page  335.) 

OF  THE  DISORDER  OF  THE  BRITISH  COIN,  SO  FAR  AS  IT  AFFECTS  THE 
VALUE  OF  THE  POUND  STERLING  CURRENCY. 


The  price  of  bullion,  therefore,  when  it  is  not  influenced  by  extraor 
dinnry  demand  (such  as  for  the  payment  of  a  balance  of  trade  or  far 
making  an  extraordinary  provision  of  plate),  but  when  it  stands  atwh«r 
everybody  knows  to  be  meant  by  the  common  market  price,  is  a  ven 
tolerable  measure  of  the  value  of  the  actual  money -standard  in  an} 
country. 

If  it  be  therefore  true  that  a  pound  sterling  cannot  purchase  above 
1,638  grains  ef  fine  Silver  bullion,  it  will  require  not  a  little  logic  t. 
prove  that  it  is  really,  or  has  been  for  these  many  years,  worth  any  m<m\ 
notwithntanding  the  standard  weight  of  it  in  England  is  regulated  l>> 
the  laws  of  the  kingdom  at  1,718.7  grains  of  fine  Silver. 

If  to  this  valuation  of  the  pound  sterling  drawn  from  the  price  of  ha] 
lion  we  add  the  other  drawn  from  the  course  of  exchange,  and  if  by  tin- 
we  find  that  when  paper  is  found  for  paper  upon  the  exchange  of  Lou 
don  a  pound  sterling  cannot  purchase  above  1,038  grains  of  fine  Silvt  r 
in  any  country  in  Europe,  upon  these  two  authorities  I  think  we  ma> 
safely  conclude  (as  to  the  matter  of  fact  at  least)  that  the  pound  sterling 
is  not  worth  more,  either  in  London  or  in  any  other  trading  city;  and  a 
this  be  the  case,  it  is  just  worth  20  shillings  of  05  to  the  pound  troy. 

If,  therefore,  the  mint  were  to  coin  shillings  at  this  rate,  and  pay  for 
Silver  bullion  at  the  market  price — that  is,  at  the  rate  of  05  pence  i*t 
ounce  in  those  new-coined  shillings — they  would  be  in  proportion  to  she 
Gold.  Silver  would  be  carried  to  the  Mint  equally  with  Gold,  and  would 
be  as  little  subject  to  be  exported  or  melted  down. 


(Chapter  8,  page  337.) 

It  is  absurd  to  say  that  the  standard  of  Queen  Elizabeth  has  not  been 
debased  by  enacting  that  the  English  Unit  shall  be  acquitted  with  U<> 
grains  of  fine  Gold,  as  it  would  be  to  affirm  that  it  would  not  be  debased 

•An  examination  of  the  tahlen  of  the  ratio  of  Gold  to  Silver  in  Hamburg  (pa^T^" 
and  in  London  (page  647)  will  show  that  this  anticipation  waa  not  rartUed,  for  tlr 
reason  that  Gold  fell  back  to  its  former  level. — H. 
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iom  what  it  is  at  present  by  enacting  that  a  pound  of  butter  should 
•vciywhere  be  received  in  payment  for  a  pound  sterling,  although  the 
toiiiid  sterling  should  continue  to  consist  of  3  ounces,  17  pennyweights, 
ml  10  grains  of  standard  Silver,  according  to  the  statute  of  43  Eliza- 
'th.  I  believe  in  this  case  most  debtors  would  pay  in  butter.    *    •    • 

(Chap.  8,  pages  337-8.) 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  the  pound 
rling  should  in  fact  be  reduced  nearly  to  the  value  of  the  Gold. 
jether  it  ought  to  be  kept  at  this  value  is  another  question,  and  shall 
examined  in  its  proper  place.  All  that  we  here  decide  is,  that  the 
ling  the  pound  troy  into  05  shillings  would  restore  the  proportion 
lie  metals,  and  render  both  species  common  in  circulation. 


(Chap.  XI,  pages  353-4.) 

IOD   FOB   RESTORING    THE   MONEY-UNIT    TO    THE    STANDARD    OF 
ELIZABETH,  AND  THE  CONSEQUENCES  OF  THIS  CHANGE. 

mie  now  to  the  proposal  of  restoring  the  standard  to  that  of  the 

e  of  Elizabeth,  which  is  in  other  words  the  same  with  what  has 

•roposed  in  bringing  down  the  guineas  to  20  shillings;  except  that 

lies  a  new  Coinage  of  all  the  Silver  specie  and  of  all  the  old  Gold. 

ig  is  more  easy  than  to  execute  this  reformation. 

lie  first  step  is  to  order  all  Coin,  Gold  and  Silver,  coined  pre- 

a  certain  year,  to  pass  by  weight  only. 

>  preserve  the  mint  price  of  Silver  as  formerly,  at  5s.  2d.  the  ounce, 

fix  that  of  Gold  at  £3  14*.  2\d. 

order  the  pound  troy  standard  Silver  to  be  coined  as  formerly, 
shillings,  and  the  pound  of  Gold  into  44J  guineas. 
<1  last  of  all  to  order  these  guineas  to  pass  for  20  shillings, 
the  standard  is  restored  to  the  value  of  the  Silver  by  the  statute 
>eth ;  the  metals  are  put  at  within  a  mere  trifle  of  the  proportion 

L}  •  all  the  coin  in  the  kingdom  is  brought  to  standard  weight; 

will  be  found  in  melting  or  exporting  one  species  preferably  to 
exchange  will  answer,  when  at  par,  to  the  real  par  (when  rightly 
tl),  of  either  Silver  or  Gold,  with  nations,  such  as  France,  who 
the  same  proportions,  and  the  pound  sterling  will  remain 
to  both  the  Gold  and  Silver  as  before. 
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B— A  DISSERTATION  UPON  THE  DOCTBIME  AND  PRTNC1 
PLES  OF  MONEY  APPLIED  TO  THE  GERMAN  COIN.    BT 

SIR  JAMES  8TETJART,  OP  COLTNESS,  BART. 

(Composed  at  Tubingen  in  January,  1761 ;  aud  translated  into  High  Dutch  in  Joat . 
1761. 

(Vol.  5,  pages 214, 215.) 

From  the  beginning  of  this  century,  Silver  has  been  rising' in  iterator 
iks  a  metal,  in  respect  to  Gold.  From  1690  till  1717  it  kept  nearly  the  [■«• 
portion  of  1  to  15.  The  regulation  of  Leypzig  in  1690,  the  Coinage  u 
England  in  1695,  the  Coinage  in  France  in  1709,  and  the  report  of  the  «'!•■ 
brated  Sir  Isaac  Newton  to  the  Lords  of  the  English  Treasury,  of  the  *-'l»i 
September,  1717,  are  the  authorities  upon  which  this  fact  is  establish"  i 

In  1726,  the  proportion  was  plainly  changed,  and  the  French  oanW 
more  intelligent  in  the  doctrine  of  Coinage  than  any  other  in  Europe, » 
tablished  their  proportion  as  1:14.47,  and  not  as  14^  as  some  pretend 

Upon  this  revolution  in  the  proportion,  it  is  very  plain  that  nobody  id 
Germany,  who  had  the  choice  of  paying  either  in  Silver  or  Gold,  wouW 
any  more  pay  in  Silver  Coin,  at  the  regulation  of  Leipzig,  because  uV; 
could  pay  cheaper  in  Gold. 

The  same  confusion  has  introduced  itself  in  England.  Nobody  then*. 
since  1728  (at  which  time  the  proportion  of  their  Coin  wan,  with  grwi' 
iuaccuracy,  net  at  1  to  15.2),  will  pay  in  Silver  Coin,  at  standard  weipbi . 
and  as  the  regulations  of  the  English  mint  are  peremptory;  as  the  mini 
cannot  pay  for  Silver  bullion  above  the  fixed  regulation,  nor  coin  of  an; 
of  that  species  below  the  standard ;  the  consequence  has  been,  that  ii" 
more  Silver  has  been  coined ;  and  that  the  specie  of  the  nation  is  eatin-I; 
composed  of  Gold,  excepting  the  small  quantity  of  old  Silver  Coin.  whirb. 
by  being  worn  light,  is  now  reduced  to  the  proportion  of  the  Gold. 

(Page*  254. 255.  t 

It  frequently  happens  (no  doubt) 
by  uations  who  set  a  higher  value 
there  is  but  one  case  in  which  it  ci 
metals  in  the  Coin  are  not  proportii 
place  where  one  of  the  species  is  boi 
and  has  been  so  these  forty  years  i 
that  they  have  sold  their  Silver  Co 
in  their  own  market  was  not  worth 
This  is  au  evident  loss;  but  were  i 
Silver  of  the  same  intrinsic  value  ii 


i  more  loss  to  England  to  have  sold  their  Silver  than  there  would  be  a 
w  to  those  who  had  bought  it  to  have  parted  with  their  Gold. 
It  is  by  the  force  of  this  principle  that  the  proportion  of  the  metals  is 
aniform  in  the  European  markets ;  because  when  the  taste,  fancy,  or 
anions  of  a  particular  nation  make  them  demand  one  of  the  metals 
re  (ban  formerly,  other  nations  immediately  change  with  them;  be- 
*  what  the  one  prizes  the  other  undervalues.  This  exchange  satis- 
hoth  parties,  and  when  both  are  satisfied  the  demand  ceases,  and 
proportion  becomes  the  same  in  both  nations.  The  reason  is  plain : 
demand  raises  the  price  of  the  undervalued  metals  sought  for,  in  the 
market}  and  when  it  is  carried  to  the  other  market  the  supply  it 
tshes  to  those  who  sought  for  it  diminishes  its  value;  consequently 
lev  proportion  is  established  in  the  middle  between  the  two  old. 


ASURES  FOR  MAINTAINING  THE  COIN  AT  STANDARD  WEIGHT, 

1774. 


13  George  m.,  o.  71, 1773. 

T  for  the  better  preventing  the  counterfeiting,  clipping,  and  other  diminishing  the  gold  coin 

of  this  kingdom. 

reas  the  preventing  the  currency  of  clipped  and  unlawfully  diminished  and 
rfeit  money  is  a  more  effectual  means  to  preserve  the  coin  of  this  Kingdom 
ind  pure,  than  the  most  rigorous  laws  for  the  punishment  of  such  as  diminish 
terfeit  the  same ;  and  whereas  by  the  known  laws  of  this  Kingdom,  no  per- 
il t  to  pay,  or  knowingly  tender  in  payment,  any  counterfeit  or  unlawfully 
bed  money,  and  all  persons  may  not  only  refuse  the  same,  but  may  and  by  the 
statutes  and  ordinances  of  this  Kingdom,  have  been  required  to  destroy  and 
lie  same  and  more  particularly  the  tellers  in  the  receipt  of  the  exchequer,  by 
fy  and  oath  of  office,  are  required  to  receive  no  money  but  good  and  true,  and 
id  the  same  might  be  the  better  discerned  and  known  by  the  ancient  course 
id  receipt  of  the  exchequer,  all  money  ought  to  be  received  there  by  weight 
h  tale ;  and  whereas  by  an  act  passed  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  years  of  the  reign 
to  King  William  the  third  (intituled,  an  act  for  the  better  preventing  the 
if  Lag.  clipping,  and  other  diminishing  the  coin  of  this  Kingdom)  provisions 
for  preventing  the  ourrency  of  clipped  and  counterfeit  silver  money,  but 
;  the  gold  money  no  provision  is  thereby  made ;  be  it  declared  and  enacted 
ng*a  most  excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
tual  and  temporal,  and  commons,  in  this  present  parliament  assembled,  and 
hority  of  the  same,  That  it  is  and  shall  be  lawful  to  and  for  any  person 
in y  gold  money  shall  be  tendered,  any  piece  or  pieces  whereof  shall  be 
,  otherwise  than  by  reasonable  wearing,  or  that  by  the  stamp,  impression, 
weight  thereof,  he  shall  suspect  to  be  counterfeit,  to  cut,  break,  or  deface 
or  pieces ;  and  if  any  piece  so  cut,  broken,  or  defaced  shall  appear  to  be 
(otherwise  than  by  reasonable  wearing)  or  counterfeit,  the  person  tend* 
xne  shall  hear  the  loss  thereof;  but  if  the  same  shall  be  of  due  weight  and 
*  lawful  money,  the  person  that  cut,  broke,  or  defaced  the  same  shall  and 
quired,  to  take  and  receive  the  same,  at  the  rate  it  was  coined  for,  and  if 
i  or  dispute  shall  arise  whether  the  piece  so  out  be  counterfeit  or  dimin- 
tiner  aforesaid,  it  shall  be  heard  and  finally  determined  by  the  Mayor, 
ilifEs,  or  other  chief  officer  of  any  city  or  town  corporate,  where  such 
be  made  ;  and  if  such  tender  shall  be  made  out  of  any  city  or  town  oor- 
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porate  then  by  some  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  county  inhabiting  or  being  near  th* 
place  where  such  tender  shall  be  made ;  and  the  said  mayor  or  other  chief  officer,  sal 
justice  of  the  peace  shall  have  full  power  and  authority  to  administer  an  oath  a*  b» 
shall  see  convenient  to  any  person  for  the  determining  any  questions  relating  to  tt* 
said  piece. 

II.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  the  tellers,  at  the  re- 
ceipt of  His  Majesty's  exchequer,  and  their  deputies  and  clerks,  shall,  and  they  sr* 
hereby  required,  to  cut,  break,  or  deface,  or  cause  to  be  cut,  broken,  or  defaced,  errr? 
piece  of  counterfeit  or  unlawfully  diminished  Gold  Money  that  shall  be  tendered  in 
payment  to  them,  to  the  use  of  His  Majesty,  his  heirs  or  successors,  or  for,  or  in  rr«p^ : 
of  any  part  of  the  revenue,  aids,  impositions,  duties,  or  taxes,  of  His  Majesty,  his  hrsi 
or  successors;  and  the  better  to  discover  Gold  Money  that  is  counterfeit  or  ualawfnn 
diminished,  from  that  which  is  good  and  true,  the  said  tellers,  and  their  respecm* 
deputies  and  clerks,  shall  weigh,  in  whole  sums  or  otherwise,  all  Gold  Money  by  tbmi 
received ;  and  if  the  same,  or  any  piece  thereof,  shall,  by  the  weight,  or  otherwise,  ap- 
pear to  be  counterfeit  or  unlawfully  diminished,  the  same  shall  not  be  received  by  <v 
from  them  in  the  said  receipt  of  the  exchequer,  nor  be  allowed  them  upon  their  re- 
spective accounts. 


RESOLUTIONS    IN    THE    COMMONS    RESPECTING    THE    STATE    OP   THE 

GOLD  com. 
(From  Parliamentary  History  of  England,  Volume  17th,  1774,  Page  1327.) 

May  10.  Sir  Charles  Whitworth  reported,  from  the  committee  of  the 
whole  House,  to  whom  it  was  referred  to  take  into  consideration  Uir 
state  of  the  Gold  Coin  of  this  Kingdom,  the  following  Resolutions: 

1.  "  That  the  gold  coin  of  this  realm  has  been  greatly  diminished,  by 
clipping,  filing,  and  other  evil  practices,  particularly  of  late  years  ifi 
violation  of  the  laws  of  this  realm  and  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  i«b 
lie ;  so  that  the  several  pieces  of  unlawful  diminished  gold  coin  which 
have  been  received  into  the  Bank  at  the  Mint  price,  in  pursuance  of  the 
directions  from  commissioners  of  his  Majesty's  Treasury,  of  the  23rd  of 
July,  1773,  amounting  in  value  to  the  sums  of  £3,418,960 15*.  4dL  have 
been  found  to  be  deficient,  upon  an  average,  at  least  nine  per  cent 

2.  "  That  part  of  such  of  the  gold  coin  now  remaining  in  circulation, 
as  was  coined  before  the  accession  of  his  present  Majesty,  is  deficient  to 
weight  £5  per  centum;  and  that  a  part  of  so  much  thereof  as  hath  beta 
coined  during  the  reign  of  his  present  Majesty,  before  the  1st  of  January. 
1772,  is  deficient  two  and  an  half  per  centum. 

3.  "  That  it  has  been  a  practice  to  export  and  melt  down  the  new  ami 
perfect  gold  coin  soon  after  it  is  issued,  for  private  advantage,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  the  public 

4.  "That  while  pieces  of  gold  coin,  differing  so  greatly  in  weight, 
are  allowed  to  be  current  under  the  same  denomination,  and  at  the  sow 
rate  and  value,  great  quantities  of  the  new  and  perfect  pieces  will  cu* 
tinue  to  be  exported  and  melted  down :  and,  there  is  reason  to  apprehend* 
will  be  recoined  into  pieces  the  most  deficient  that  are  allowed  to  be 
current* 
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5.  "  That,  to  prevent  the  mischiefs  to  which  the  public  are  thus  ex- , 
(ml,  it  is  proper  that  all  guineas,  weighing  less  than  5  pennyweight 
izht  grains;  and  all  half-guineas,  weighing  less  than  2  pennyweight 
xfetMi  grains;  and  all  quarter-guineas,  weighing  less  than  one  penny - 
it;lit  eight  grains,  be  called  in  and  be  recoined. 
'J.  "That  the  said  guineas,  half-guineas  and  quarter-guineas  be 
lied  in  by  degrees ;  and  that  it  is  proper  to  proceed  therein  as  fast  as 

•  occasions  of  circulation  will  allow,  and  as  the  officers  of  the  mint  are 
e  to  recoin  the  same. 

.  "That,  for  the  purpose  of  calling  in  the  said  guineas,  half-guineas, 
[  quarter-guineas,  it  is  proper  that  certain  days  be  appointed,  after 
eh  they  shall  not  be  allowed  in  payments,  or  to  pass,  except  only  to 
collectors  and  receivers  of  the  public  revenues,  or  to  such  persons  as 
1  be  appointed  by  his  Majesty  to  receive  and  exchange  the  same ;  and 
certain  other  days  be  appointed,  after  which  they  be  not  allowed  to 
in  any  payment  whatsoever,  or  to  be  exchanged  in  manner  before- 
rioned. 

••  That  all  such  guineas,  half-guineas,  and  quarter-guineas,  be  re- 
♦<I  according  to  the  established  standard  of  the  mint,  both  as  to 
lit  and  fineness. 

"That  the  public  bear  the  loss  arising  from  the  deficiency  and 
lage  of  the  said  guineas,  half-guineas  and  quarter-guineas,  provided 
loficiency  does  not  exceed  the  rates  settled  by  the  order  of  the  com- 
pilers of  his  Msyesty's  Treasury  of  the  23d  of  July  last;  and  pn>- 
they  be  offered  in  payment  to  the  receivers  or  collectors  of  the 

•  revenue,  or  are  brought  to  such  person  or  persons,  as  shall  be 
t  ized  to  receive  and  exchange  the  same,  within  the  times  to  be 
ited  according  to  the  foregoing  resolutions. 

"  That  the  methods  of  coining  hitherto  invented,  for  the  purpose 
venting  the  unlawful  diminishing  of  the  gold  coin  of  this  realm, 
[ling,  filing,  and  other  evil  practices,  and  the  laws  hitherto  enacted 
punishment  of  those  that  are  guilty  thereof,  have  been  found  to 
factual. 

fc  That  the  only  effectual  method  of  preserving  the  Gold  Coin 
>ing  unlawfully  diminished,  and  of  preventing  the  mischiefs  to 
he  public  is  thereby  exposed,  is,  that  the  said  ooin  should  be 
by  weight  as  well  as  by  tale. 

That  the  most  convenient  method  of  making  the  gold  coin  so 
in  that  every  person  who  shall  receive  in  payment  any  piece  or 
of  pieces  of  such  coin  deficient  in  weight,  shall  be  entitled  to 
i  compensation  for  the  said  deficiency  from  the  person  tendering 
coin. 

That  such  compensation  be  at  the  rate  of  one  half  guinea  for 
Kty-five  grains,  and  in  the  like  proportion  as  near  as  conven- 
m  l>e,  for  every  grain  under  sixty-five,  according  to  such  table 
as  his  Majesty  shall  cause  to  be  published,  from  time  to  time 
pixrpose. 
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14.  "That  considerable  quantities  of  the  old  silver  coin  of  this  realm. 
or  silver  coin  purporting  to  be  such,  greatly  below  the  standard  of  tl* 
Mint  in  weight,  have  been  lately  imported  into  this  kingdom. 

15.  "  That  it  be  made  unlawful  to  import  into  this  kingdom,  or  Ire- 
land, from  foreign  countries,  any  of  the  silver  coin  of  this  realm,  or  aa; 
silver  coin  purporting  to  be  such,  that  is  not  of  the  established  standi! 
of  the  mint  in  weight  and  fineness ;  and  that  the  same,  if  seized,  It- 
made  subject  to  confiscation. 

16.  "  That  for  a  limited  time,  the  silver  coin  of  this  kingdom  be  act 
allowed  to  be  legal  tender  in  the  payment  of  any  sum  exceeding  50L 
but  according  to  its  value  by  weight,  after  the  rate  of  5*.  and  2<f.  per 
ounce. 

17.  "  That  there  be  made,  under  the  direction  of  the  officers  of  Li* 
Majesty's  Mint,  one  weight  of  a  guinea,  and  one  weight  of  a  shilling: 
and  also  other  weights,  being  parts  and  multiples  of  the  said  gnio^ 
weight  and  shilling  weight,  according  to  the  established  standard  of 
this  realm ;  which  several  weights,  after  they  have  been  ascertained  bj 
the  reports  of  the  said  officers,  and  approved  by  his  Majesty  in  cotrarJ, 
shall  be  the  standard  weights  for  regulating  and  ascertaining  all  weight* 
to  be  made  use  of  for  weighing  the  Gold  and  Silver  Coin  of  this  realm, 
and  shall  be  lodged  in  the  custody  of  an  officer,  to  be  appointed  for  tlut 
purpose,  with  a  salary  to  be  paid  out  of  the  coinage  duties;  and  an? 
weights  which  shall  from  thenceforth  be  made  use  of  for  weighing  tb* 
Gold  and  Silver  Coin  of  this  realm,  shall  not  be  reputed  and  taken  to  t» 
true  and  perfect  unless  they  have  been  first  compared  with  the  sal«! 
standard  weights;  and,  in  testimony  thereof,  marked  by  the  officer  t»» 
whom  the  custody  of  the  said  standard  weight  shall  be  entrusted." 

The  said  Resolutions  were  agreed  to  by  the  House.  And  it  was  resolved 
that  an  Address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  upon  the  1st,  2nd,  3d.  4th, 
5th,  6th,  7th,  8th  and  9th  Resolutions :  and  also,  That  a  BUI  or  Bill* 
be  brought  in  pursuant  to  the  14th,  15th,  16th  and  17th  Resolutions. 


14  George  III,  c.  42. 

AN  ACT  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  light  silver  coin  of  this  realm,  from  foreign  eoentrfea.  tat* 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  and  to  restrain,  the  tender  thereof  beyond  a  certain 


Whereas  considerable  quantities  of  old  silver  coin  of  this  realm,  or  coin  parportitg  t» 
be  such,  greatly  below  the  standard  of  the  mint  in  weight,  have  been  lately  imported 
into  this  kingdom,  and  it  is  expedient,  that  some  provision  should  now  be  madr  t« 
prevent  a  practice  which  may  be  carried  on  at  this  time,  to  the  very  great  detri- 
ment of  the  public,  be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  Ring's  moat  excellent  naj«**?  • 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  wouww. 
in  this  present  parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  That  from  and 
after  the  first  day  of  June,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy  four,  all  ilh«r 
coin  of  this  realm,  or  any  money  purporting  to  be  the  silver  coin  of  this  realm,  watcii 
is  not  of  the  established  standard  of  the  mint  in  weight  and  fineness,  shall  be  prohi>v 
ited  to  be  imported  or  brought  into  the  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  Ansa  for- 
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ii  countries;  and  if  any  silver  coin  being,  or  purporting  to  be,  the  coin  of  this  realm, 
ding  in  amount  the  sum  of  five  pounds,  shall  be  found,  by  any  officer,  of  his 
uVsfy'fl  customs,  on  board  any  ship  or  vessel,  in  any  port,  harbour,  haven,  or 
'■k,  or  in  any  boat,  barge,  or  other  vessel  upon  the  water,  within  the  said  king- 
111,  or  in  the  custody  of  any  person  coming  directly  from  the  water  side,  or 
>n  the  information  of  one  or  more  person  or  persons  in  any  house,  shop,  cellar, 

house,  room,  or  other  place,  on  a  search  there  made  in  such  manner  as  in  and  by  an 
nude  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  the  late  King  Charles  the  Second,  in- 

(I.  An  act  for  preventing  frauds,  and  regulating  abuses,  in  his  Majesty's  customs, 
)•  nfioned  and  directed,  if  such  search  is  made  in  Great  Britain,  or  according 
j*'  manner  directed  by  any  act  of  parliament  made  in  Ireland,  relative  to  the 
lnug  for  uncustomed  and  prohibited  goods  in  that  kingdom,  if  such  search  is  ' 

there,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  such  officer  to  stop  and  put  such  coin  in  his 
-ry'.H  custom-house  warehouse,  in  the  port  next  to  the  place  where  such  stop  shall  be 
:  and  if  it  shall  appear,  upon  examination  there,  to  the  collector  or  other  principal 
r  of  the  customs,  of  the  said  port  or  place,  that  such  silver  coin  is  of  the  established 
:<rd  of  the  mint  in  weight  and  fineness,  the  same  shall,  upon  demand,  bo  forth- 
!•  live  red  to  the  owner  or  proprietor  thereof,  without  fee  or  reward ;  and  such 

or  officers,  or  any  person  or  persons  acting  in  his  or  their  aid  or  assistance,  shall 

liable  to  any  action,  suit,  or  prosecution,  for  searching,  stopping,  or  detaining 
nc ;  bnt  if  such  coin,  or  any  part  thereof,  shall  be  less  in  weight  than  the  estab- 
sTandard  of  the  mint,  that  is  to  say,  at  and  after  the  rate  of  sixty -two  shillings 
y  pound  troy,  whether  the  same  be  in  crowns,  half-crowns,  shillings,  sixpences, 
••a  of  a  lower  denomination,  or  of  less  fineness  than  eleven  ounces  two-penny- 

of  fine  silver,  and  eighteen-pennyweight  of  alloy  in  the  pound  troy,  the 
r  tmch  part  thereof,  as  shall  be  deficient  either  in  weight  or  fineness,  as  afore- 
all  be  forfeited,  and  shall  and  may, be  seized  by  any  officers  of  the  customs, 
►.-»  routed  in  any  court  of  record  in  Westminster  or  Dublin,  or  in  the  court  of 
ht  at  Edinburgh ;  or  if  such  coin  shall  not  amount  in  value  to  the  sum  of 
pounds,  in  that  case,  the  same  shall  and  may  be  prosecuted  in  a  summary  way,  be- 

t  wo  of  his  Majesty's  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  county,  city,  or  place,  where 
^ure  Bhall  be  made,  at  the  election  of  the  commissioners  of  his  Majesty's  cua- 

Great  Britain,  or  the  commissioners  of  revenue  in  Ireland,  or  any  three  or 
rhem  respectively,  in  such  and  the  like  manner,  and  by  the  same  rules  and 
ins  as  any  forfeiture  incurred  by  any  law  of  the  revenue  may  be  sued  for  and 
1  in  the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain*  or  Ireland,  respectively ;  and  after  con- 
:i,  the  same  shall  be  melted  down,  cut,  or  otherwise  defaced,  in  such  manner 
d  commissioners  of  his  Majesty's  customs  and  revenue  respectively  shall  di- 
l  one  moiety  of  the  produce  arising  by  the  sale  thereof,  after  being  so  melted 
,  or  defaced  (first  deducting  the  charges  of  prosecution  and  sale)  shall  be  to 
'  his  Majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  and  the  other  moiety  to  such  officers  of 
us  as  shall  sue  and  prosecute  for  the  same. 

be  it  farther  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  no  tender  in  the 
►f  money  made  in  the  silver  coin  of  the  realm  of  any  sum  exceeding  the  sum 
live  pounds,  at  any  one  time,  shall  be  reputed  in  law,  or  allowed  to  be  a 
♦r  within  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  for  more  than  according  to  its  value  by 
<*r  the  rate  of  five  shillings,  and  two-penoe  for  each  ounce  of  silver ;  and  no 
vhom  such  tender  shall  be  made  shall  be  any  way  bound  thereby  or  obliged 
tho  same  in  payment,  in  any  other  manner  than  aforesaid;  any  law,  statute, 
■>  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

be  it  farther  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  this  act  shall  con- 
ree  until  the  first  day  of  May,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy* 
»m  thence  to  the  end  of  the  then  next  session  of  parliament. 
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Titleof  14  George  III,  c.  70. 

An  act  for  applying  a  certain  sum  of  money  for  calling  in  and  recoinlng  the  an- 
cient gold  coin  of  this  realm;  and  for  regulating  the  manor  of  receiving  the  amine  *i 
the  bank  of  England;  and  of  taking  there  an  account  of  the  deficiency  of  the  *a*l 
coin,  and  making  satisfaction  for  the  same;  and  for  authorizing  all  persona  to  erx 
and  deface  all  gold  coin  that  shall  not  be  allowed  to  be  ourrent  by  his  Majesty's  pirn* 
Isolation. 


14  George  III,  c.  92. 

AN  ACT  for  regulating  and  ascertaining  the  weights  to  be  msde  use  of  in  weighing  thegold  and 

coin  of  this  Kingdom. 

Most  Gracious  Sovereign: 

Whereas  some  provision  is  necessary  for  regulating  and  ascertaining,  aocordin-  u 
the  established  standard  of  your  Majesty's  mint,  the  weights  to  be  made  use  of  .* 
weighing  the  gold  and  silver  coin  of  this  realm,  and  it  is  highly  expedient,  for  ts* 
prevention  of  frauds,  that  the  use  of  all  other  weights,  which  are  not  just  and  true,  ac- 
cording to  the  said  standard,  should  be  disallowed ;  may  it  please  your  Majesty  ti_: 
it  may  be  enacted ;  and  bo  it  enacted  by  the  King's  most  excellent  Majesty,  by  and  wui 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  lords,  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  commons,  in  this  pres- 
ent parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  That  it  shall  and  may  ^ 
lawful  for  the  warden,  master,  and  comptroller,  of  his  Majesty's  mint,  with  the  sum-* 
ance  of  the  King's  assay-master,  and  they  are  hereby  authorized  and  required,  within: 
delay,  to  make,  or  cause  to  be  made,  one  weight  of  the  piece  of  gold  coin  of  this  w 
commonly  called  a  guinea,  and  also  one  weight  of  the  piece  of  silver  coin  of  this  rroix 
called  a  shilling,  according  to  the  established  standard  of  his  Majesty's  mint,  and  *l«> 
other  weights,  being  parts  and  multiples  of  the  said  guinea  weight  and  shilling  weight 
respectively ;  which  weights,  together  with  their  report  of  the  truth  and  aeeaxsrT 
thereof,  they  are  hereby  required  to  transmit  to  the  clerk  of  his  Majesty's  council  »z 
waiting,  in  order  to  be  laid  before  his  Majesty  in  council ;  and  in  case  the  said  weigfrt* 
shall  be  approved  of  and  confirmed  by  his  Majesty  in  council,  the  same  shall  be  r*pat"i 
and  accepted  in  law  to  be  the  standard  weights  of  the  gold  and  silver  coin  of  this  wain 
respectively,  and  the  same  shall  be  lodged  in  the  joint  custody  of  the  warden,  ma***, 
and  comptroller  of  his  Majesty's  mint  for  the  time  being. 

II.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid.  That  the  said  wanks. 
master,  and  comptroller,  of  his  Majesty's  mint,  with  the  assistance  of  his  Majc**}  • 
assay  master,  shall  make,  or  cause  to  be  made,  in  like  manner,  exact  duplicate*  t 
copies  of  the  said  standard  weights  of  a  guinea,  and  of  a  shilling,  and  of  the  parti 
and  multiplies  thereof,  as  aforesaid ;  and  if  any  of  the  said  duplicates,  or  ooj^ov 
shall  hereafter,  by  any  accident,  be  destroyed,  lost,  or  impaired,  the  warden,  noafi/r. 
and  comptroller,  of  his  Majesty's  mint  for  the  time  being,  with  the  assistance  of  :hr 
King's  assay  master,  are  hereby  authorized  and  required  in  like  manner,  to  main  <* 
cause  to  be  made,  other  exact  duplicates,  or  copies,  of  such  of  the  said  standard 
weights  of  a  guiuea,  and  of  a  shilling,  and  of  the  parts  and  multiples  thereof,  a*«li.'- 
happen  to  be  destroy ed,  lost,  or  impaired ;  all  which  duplicates,  or  copies,  shall  be  laid 
before  his  Majesty,  his  heirs  aud  successors,  in  his  or  their  privy  council,  in  mas:*' 
hereinbefore  directed ;  and  in  case  the  same  shall  be  approved  of  and  conJtaned  l»t 
his  Majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  in  his  or  their  privy  council,  they  shall  then,  l\v 
the  said  master,  warden,  and  comptroller,  be  delivered  to  and  lodged  in  ftbt  caatwir 
of  an  officer,  to  be  from  time  to  time  appointed  by  his  Majesty,  his  heirs  ava^gesaw^ 
for  that  purpose,  under  his  or  their  sign  manual,  during  his  or  their  iqgal  jftavarr, 
with  a  salary  not  exceeding  the  yearly  sum  of  two  hundred  and  ttyytlMfets  ** 
issued  and  paid  by  the  warden  of  his  Majesty's  mint,  out  of  the  nmla*flj^|^t*  tar 
coinage  duties. 
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H.  And  be  it  farther  enacted  by  the  authority  aforeaaid,  That  it  shall  and  may  he 
rftil  to  and  for  the  warden,  master,  and  comptroller,  of  his  Majesty's  mint,  and  they 
k'tfbj  authorized  and  required,  once,  or  oftener,  in  every  year,  by  warrant  under 
it  hand*,  to  summon  and  require  such  officer,  so  to  be  appointed  by  his  Majesty, 
ipjiear  befaro  them  and  produce  the  said  duplicates,  or  copies,  of  the  said  standard 
;a:s  of  a  guinea,  and  of  a  shilling,  and  of  the  parte  and  multiples  thereof,  as  afore- 
.  *od  the  same  to  examine  and  compare  with  the  standard  weights  hereinbefore 
tvj  to  bo  lodged  in  the  custody  of  the  warden,  master,  and  comptroller  of  hi* 
^v'tsiuint  for  the  time  being. 

.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  from  and  after  the 
.-uwtdayof  Doeomber,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-four,  all  weights 
made  use  of  for  weighing  the  said  gold  and  silver  coin,  shall  be  regulated  and 
lined  by  the  duplicates,  or  copies,  of  the  said  standard  weights  of  a  guinea,  and 
lulling,  and  of  the  parts  and  multiples  thereof  respectively,  lodged  in  the  custody 
otiicer  before  mentioned;  and  after  having  been  tried  and  compared  therewith, 
md  to  be  just  and  true,  shall,  in  testimony  thereof  be  marked  by  the  said  officer 
stamp  or  mark,  or  stamps  or  marks  to  be  approved  of  by  the  master  of  his 
y'a  mint,  which  stamps  or  marks  the  said  officer  is  hereby  directed  to  provide : 
i  order  that  the  impression  or  impressions  made  thereby  may  be  known  to  all 
i»  «ty*s  subjects,  the  said  officer  is  hereby  also  directed  to  publish  a  description 
ame,  by  advertisements,  in  the  London  Gazette,  three  times  at  least  before  the 
r(y-first  day  of  December,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-four ;  and 
•  nticer  is  hereby  required,  upon  application  made  to  him  at  all  seasonable  hours, 
i  or  mark,  in  manner  aforesaid,  all  weights  to  be  used  for  weighing  the  said  gold 
»t  coin,  which  shall  be  brought  to  him  for  that  purpose,  and  which  he  shall 
'  j  ust  and  true  according  to  the  said  duplicates  or  copies,  of  the  standard  weights 
•-a,  and  of  a  shilling,  and  of  the  parts  and  multiples  thereof  respectively,  hereby 
to  bo  lodged  in  his  custody,  without  fee  or  reward,  and  without  wilful  delay: 
and  after  the  said  thirty-first  day  of  December,  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
rjf  y-focr,  no  other  weights  but  such  as  shall  be  just  and  true,  according  to 
fito  with  and  by  which  they  are  hereby  directed  to  be  compared  and  ascer- 
i'l  shall  be  marked  in  manner  before  mentioned,  shall  be  reputed  or  accepted 
bo  true,  or  of  any  effect  for  determining  the  weight  of  the  gold  or  silver  coin 
aim. 

it  is  hereby  further  enacted,  That  if  any  person  or  persons  shall  forge  ox 
t  any  stamp  or  mark,  to  resemble  any  stamp  or  mark  provided  or  used  in  pur- 
his  not,  or  shall  counterfeit  it  or  resemble  the  impressions  of  any  such  stamp 
s  aforeaaid,  or  any  such  weight  or  weights,  as  aforesaid;  or  shall  utter,  vend, 
such  weight  or  weights  with  the  impression  of  such  counterfeit  stamp  or  mark 
knowing  the  same  to  be  counterfeit;  or  shall  wilfully  increase  or  diminish  any 
1 1,  after  it  has  been  stamped  or  marked  in  manner  before  directed;  or  shall 
'  any  such  weight  in  weighing  the  gold  and  silver  coin  of  this  realm,  knowing 
have  been  so  increased  or  diminished;  every  such  person  and  persons  shall 
<<h  offence,  upon  conviction  thereof,  before  any  two  of  his  Majesty's  justices 
1  of  the  county,  division,  or  place,  where  such  offence  shall  be  committed, 
ihy  authorized  and  directed  to  enquire  into  the  same,  forfeit  and  pay  any 
'<Mling  the  sum  of  fifty  pounds,  at  the  discretion  of  the  said  justices;  one 
•of  to  go  to  his  Majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  and  the  other  moiety  to 
til  inform,  or  sue  for  the  same;  and  on  default  of  payment,  it  shall  and 
til  for  such  justices  of  the  peace  to  commit  every  such  offender  to  the 
I,  or  house  of  correction,  for  any  time  not  exceeding  three  months. 
led.  always,  and  be  it  enacted,  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  extend, 
i  ie<l  to  extend,  to  take  away,  or  abridge  any  rights,  powers,  privileges, 
*ut*Ml  by  his  late  majesty  King  James  the  First,  by  letters  patent,  in  the 
of*  lits  reign,  to  the  master,  warden,  and  commonalty  of  the  mystery  of 
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founders  of  the  city  of  London,  and  which  thoy  may  lawfully  claim  or  enjoy,  with  in- 
spect to  the  sizing  and  marking  of  all  manner  of  brass  weights  mado  or  wroogfet 
within  the  said  city  of  London,  or  within  three  miles  compass  thereof  or  which  aluiJ 
he  sold,  uttered,  or  kept  for  sale,  within  the  said  city  of  London,  or  three  miles 
pass  thereof, 

VII.  Provided,  nevertheless,  that  the  weights  hereinbefore  directed  to  be  made 
of  for  weighing  the  Gold  and  Silver  coin  of  this  realm,  after  having  been  sized  and 
marked  according  to  the  directions  of  the  said  charter,  be  carried  to  be  ascertained 
and  marked  in  manner  hereinbefore  directed,  by  the  officer  appointed  by  his  Majesrj 
for  that  purpose,  in  pursuance  of  the  powers  given  by  this  act. 


Title  of  15  George  HI,  o.  30. 

An  act  for  allowing  the  officer  appointed  to  mark  or  stamp  the  weights  to  be  mad* 
use  of  in  weighing  the  Gold  and  Silver  coin  of  this  kingdom,  in  pursuance  of  an  at' 
made  in  the  last  session  of  parliament,  to  take  certain  fees  in  the  execution  of  fc» 
office. 


Title  of  16  George  m,  c.  54. 

An  act  to  continue  an  act,  mado  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  his  late  Majestj 
King  George  the  Second  (intituled  An  act  to  prevent  the  committing  of  frauds  b? 
bankrupts;)  and  also  an  act,  made  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  his  present 
Majesty,  (intituled  An  act  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  light  Silver  coin  of  tfci* 
realm  from  foreign  countries  into  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  and  to  restrain  the  tender 
thereof  beyond  a  certain  sum.) 


Title  of  18  George  III,  c.  45. 

An  act  to  continue  the  several  laws  therein  mentioned,  relating  to  the  allowance  upon 
the  exportation  of  British-made  gunpowder ;  to  the  further  encouraging  the  man** 
facturc  of  British  sail  cloth  and  to  the  duties  payable  on  foreign  sail  cloth ;  to  the  grant- 
ing a  liberty  to  carry  sugars  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture,  of  any  of  i» 
Majesty's  sugar  colonies,  directly  of  foreign  parts,  in  ships  built  in  Groat  Britain, 
and  navigated  according  to  law ;  to  the  further  punishment  of  persons  going  arm*! 
or  disguised,  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  customs  or  excise;  to  the  prohibiting  the  im- 
portation of  light  Silver  coin  of  this  realm  from  foreign  countries  into  Great  Brittraor 
Ireland,  and  to  restrain  the  tender  thereof  beyond  a  certain  sum ;  to  the  granting 
a  bounty  upon  flax  seed  imported  into  Ireland;  to  the  better  regulating  of  pike* 
for  the  conducting  of  ships  and  vessels  from  Dover,  Deal,  and  Isle  of  Thanet ;  sod 
to  revive  and  continue  so  much  of  an  act  mado  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  hit  pram: 
Majesty's  reign,  as  relates  to  allowing  the  exportation  of  certain  quantities  of  wheat, 
and  other  articles  to  his  Majesty's  sugar  colonies  in  America. 

[This  re-enactment  of  14  George  III,  c.  42,  expired  on  May  1, 1783; 
but  that  statute  was  later  revived  by  38  Geo.  Ill,  c.  50.    (See  pageStfu 


THE  AMOUNT  OF  SILVER  COINED  IN  ENGLAND  IN  THE  XVIIITH 

CENTURY. 


[The  amount  of  Silver  coined  in  England  was  exceedingly  small. 

In  the  absence  of  precise  information  on  this  head,  it  would  be  safe 
to  assume  that  the  amount  coined  between  1717  and  1798  was  less  than 
three-quarters  of  a  million  pounds  sterling.] 

Extract  from  Lord  Liverpool,  Treatise  on  the  Coins  of  the  Realm,  1805,  page  185. 

"The  nominal  value  of  the  Silver  Coins  which  were  coined  at  the  gen- 
eral recoinage  in  the  reign  of  William  TTT,  and  those  which  have  been 
occasionally  coined  since  that  period,  amount  to  8,076,092£." 

[In  another  passage,  reprinted  p.  340,  Lord  Liverpool  states  that  the 
Silver  coined  between  1717  to  1760  amounted  only  to  £584,575 14*.  Hid.] 

From  Ending's  Annals  of  the  Coinage,  vol.  ii,  page  477. 

"In  1760,  the  date  of  the  accession  of  George  III,  the  Coinage  was 
fonnd  to  be  in  a  very  imperfect  state. 

The  crown  pieces  had  almost  wholly  disappeared,  though  there  had 
been  coined,  at  the  general  recoinage  in  the  reign  of  Kong  William 
III,  and  occasionally  afterward,  a  number  that  amounted  in  value  to 
£1,553,047.» 

The  half-crowns  which  remained,  and  which  were  to  a  certain  degree 
defaced  and  impaired,  were  by  no  means  adequate  in  number  to  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  intended.  Of  those  had  been  coined, 
daring  the  same  period,  to  the  value  of  £2,329,370. 

The  Gold  Coins  had  not  been  diminished  so  much,  but  they  were 
rapidly  approaching  that  state  which,  in  the  year  1773,  compelled  His 
Majesty's  ministers  to  take  some  steps  to  prevent  the  entire  ruin  of  that 
part  of  the  Coinage.9 

*  The  total  Coinage  of  Silver,  during  that  period  of  about  64  yean,  was  £8,076,092, 
the  far  greater  part  of  which  had  been  either  much  diminished,  or  consigned  to  the 
crucible. 

8.  Ex.  68 22  » 
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[Ending  also  mentions,  page  478,  the  coinage  of  an  insignificant  qnto 
tity  of  Silver  in  1762, 1763.J 

(From  page  496.) 

"In  this  year  a  feeble  attempt  was  made  to  supply  the  want  of  Silver 
Money  by  a  coinage  of  that  metal.  But  it  appears  as  if  the  directors  of 
mint  affairs  had  exhausted  ail  their  powers  in  the  restoration  of  the  Gold 
coins,  for  after  an  issue  of  about  seventy  or  eighty  thousand  pound*  in 
shillings  and  sixpences,  the  coinage  of  Silver  was  stopped. 

In  this  year  the  deficiency  of  the  old  Silver  coins  was  ascertained  by 
experiments  made  by  the  officers  of  the  mint,  which  clearly  proved  the 
necessity  of  that  metal,  and  the  impolicy  of  ceasing  to  coin  after  so 
limited  an  issue  had  taken  place. 

According  to  these  experiments  it  appears  that— 


^S^TE8'         Iwere     requisite     to 
2Li  5a£Crown8'  >    make  up  a  Pound 


'  12Ar  Crowns  [Ho],) 
24  A  Half-Crowns,  f  as  issued  from  tfai 
62       Shillings,       f    mint.0 

1124      Sixpences,     J 
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[EXTRACT  PROM  A  TREATISE  OF  THE  COINS  OF  THE  REALM;  IN  A 
LETTER  TO  THE  KING.  OXFORD,  1805.  BT  CHARLES,  EARL  OF  LIVER- 
POOL.    4to,   266  pp.] 

To  the  King: 

Sire: 

It  is  a  part  of  Tour  Royal  Functions  to  attend  to  the  state  of 
the  Coins  of  Your  Realm,  and  to  cause  eveiy  defect  to  be  removed, 
wluch  mistaken  policy  has  introduced,  or  the  waste  of  time  may  have 
wrought  in  them. — It  is  also,  I  well  know,  Your  Majesty's  earnest  wish 
and  inclination,  on  this  and  on  every  other  occasion,  to  consult  the  con- 
venience, and  provide  for  the  interests  of  your  People. — For  these  rea- 
sons I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  address  to  Your  Majesty  a  Treatise, 
which  has  for  its  object,  to  explain  and  elucidate  the  true  principles  of 
Coinage;  to  point  out  the  errors  committed  in  this  respect  under  the 
authority  of  Your  Royal  Predecessors,  and  to  suggest  the  best  methods 
of  preventing  such  evils  for  the  future. 

At  Your  Majesty's  accession  to  the  Throne  in  1760,  the  Coins  of  Your 
Realm  were  in  an  imperfect  state ; — those  made  of  Silver,  in  particu- 
lar,—The  Crown  Pieces  had  almost  wholly  disappeared ;  theugh  of  these, 
there  had  been  coined,  at  the  general  Recoinage  in  the  reign  of  King 
William,  and  occasionally  afterwards,  a  number  that  amounted  in  value 
to  1,553,047L*  Great  numbers  of  the  Half  Crowns  had  in  like  manner 
disappeared ;  and  the  number  that  remained  was  by  no  means  adequate 
to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  intended;  though,  of  these,  there 
had  been  coined,  during  the  before-mentioned  period,  a  number  that 
amounted  in  value  to  2,329,5701 — Such  of  the  Half  Crowns  as  re- 
mained in  circulation  were,  in  a  certain  degree,  defaced  and  impaired. — 

^-         ^ ,i  -  r  ii  — 

•According  to  an  estimate  made  by  the  Officers  of  the  Mint  from  the  accounts  in 
their  possession* 

339 
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The  Silver  Coins,  which  were  then  principally  current,  consisted  of  SbO 
lings  and  Sixpences.  The  number  of  Shillings,  that  had  been  ooiiHtl 
during  the  same  period,  amounted  in  value  to  3,232,680?, — The  numb*? 
of  Sixpences  and  pieces  of  smaller  denomination,  so  coined,  amounted 
in  value  to  960,7951. — The  Shillings  had,  at  this  time,  lost  almost  nwj 
mark  of  impression,  whether  of  head,  or  of  reverse,  or  of  inscription,  or 
of  graining  at  the  edges.  The  Sixpences  were  in  a  worse  state.  I  «1» 
not  know  of  any  account  that  was  taken  of  their  deficiency  in  weight  a: 
this  period;  but,  from  experiments  that  have  since  been  made, 1  think 
I  may  assert,  that  the  deficiency  of  the  Shillings,  even  then,  amounted 
to  £  of  their  original  weight;  and  that  of  the  Sixpences  to  at  least  a 
Fourth.* 

The  causes  of  the  very  impaired  and  deficient  state  of  these  Sflwr 
Coins  were,  that  the  heavy  pieces  had  in  general  been  melted  down  cr 
exported,  and  the  remainder  diminished  by  wear  or  by  filing.  A  cm. 
siderable  profit  was  derived  from  this  last  practice,  and  very  little  Sikr: 
Bullion  had  been  brought  to  the  Mint  to  be  coined ;  for  the  value  ■•;' 
Silver  Bullion,  as  estimated  by  Tour  Majesty's  Mint,  was  lower,  com- 
pared with  that  of  Gold,  than  the  prices  at  which  these  metals  respect- 
ively sold  in  the  market.  It  appears  that  from  the  year  1717  (when  &r 
Isaac  Newton  made  his  report  on  the  relative  value  of  Gold  and  Sflvrr. 
as  estimated  at  the  Mint,  and  as  sold  at  the  market)  to  the  year  17tt>> 
the  quantity  of  Silver,  which  had  been  brought  to  the  Mint  to  tie  coinnL 
amounted  in  value  only  to  584,575/ 14*  11  Jd;  a  very  small  supply  indeed 
for  so  long  a  period  as  43  years,  of  that  species  of  Coin  which  is  moat  io 
currency,  and,  consequently,  is  most  exposed  to  deficiency  by  wear  and 
to  loss  by  other  contingencies. 


Though  the  Gold  Coin  was  in  a  less  imperfect  state  at  Your  Majesty's 
accession  to  the  Throne,  it  was,  even  then,  on  the  decline :  and  thi§  de- 
cline increased  so  rapidly,  that,  in  the  year  1773,  the  deficiency  in  weijrbc 
of  the  Gold  Coins  then  in  circulation  was  become  very  considerable ;  *»> 
that,  as  soon  as  any  new  Gold  Coin  was  brought  from  the  Mint,  tin** 
perfect  pieces  were  exchanged,  or  bought  up,  for  the  old  deficient  Coin*, 
and  immediately  melted  down  or  exported.  Indeed,  the  general  dt-tl 
ciency  of  the  Gold  Coins  in  circulation  was  so  notorious,  that  it  waa 
estimated  in  all  our  exchanges  with  foreign  countries ;  and  all  payment* 
to  such  countries  were  enhanced  in  proportion  to  the  deficiency  of  the** 
Coins ;  and  such  was,  at  that  time,  the  state  of  the  currency  of  this 
country,  that  there  was  very  little  of  good  or  perfect  Coin  of  any  metal 
circulating  in  it.  The  evil  was  so  great,  that  Government  found  it  ne<** 
sary  to  take  this  difficult  subject  into  their  immediate  consideration,  owl 
to  endeavour  to  apply  a  remedy  to  it.  On  this  occasion  I  addressed  * 
Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord,  who  was  then  Chancellor  of  Your  Majesty** 

•In  tbc  years  17c?  and  1794,  experiments  were  made  by  the  Officer*  of  the  Mint.  **> 
ahi'vr  the  deficiency  of  weight,  at  those  times,  of  the  several  sorts  of  Silver  Cuun 
The  results  of  these  experiments  will  be  stated  hereafter. 
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Ixcheqtier,  suggesting  what  appeared  to  me  the  proper  remedy  for  this 
vil.    I  proposed  that,  with  a  view  to  the  general  reform  of  the  Coins  of 
lie  Realm,  all  the  deficient  Gold  Coins  should,  in  the  first  place,  be 
ailed  in  and  recoined ;  that  a  compensation  should  be  made  to  the 
iolders  of  this  deficient  Gold  Coin,  under  certain  limits  and  restrictions; 
nd  that,  after  this  operation  had  been  completed,  the  currency  of  the 
xolil  Coiu  should,  in  future,  be  regulated  by  weight  as  well  as  by  tale 
\\  hich  was  conformable  to  the  ancient  laws  of  this  kingdom),  and  that 
lie  several  pieces  should  not  be  legal  tender,  if  they  were  diminished, 
»y  wearing  or  otherwise,  below  a  certain  weight,  to  be  determined  by 
i  our  Majesty's  Proclamation-    Your  Majesty  was  pleased  to  approve 
>f  this  advice,  and  to  propose  to  Your  Parliament,  on  the  13th  day  of 
January,  1774,  the  calling  in  and  recoining  all  the  deficient  Gold  Coins; 
and  the  Chancellor  of  Your  Exchequer  opened  the  whole  of  this  plan  to 
the  Uouse  of  Commons,  who  approved  of  the  measure,  which  was  carried 
into  immediate  execution  without  any  complaint  and  with  great  success. 
The  defects,  which  had  previously  existed  in  this  species  of  Coin,  were 
thereby  removed;  and  the  regulation,  then  established,  of  weighing  the 
Gold  Coin,  has  been  the  means  of  preserving  it  at  nearly  the  state  of 
perfection  to  which  it  was  then  brought.    I  need  not  enter  into  any 
1 1 other  detail  of  the  regulations  at  that  time  established;  as  they  will 
appear  in  the  Acts  passed,  and  in  the  Proclamations  issued  on  that 
•  Hx-asion.    It  is  fortunate,  that,  by  this  recoinage,  the  Gold  Coin  was 
•nought  to  such  a  state  of  perfection,  and  that  so  little  is  now  left  to  be 
>  rformed  for  its  farther  improvement;  especially  at  a  time  when  we 
j iv  under  the  necessity  of  entering  on  the  more  difficult  task  of  remedy- 
ing the  deficiencies  in  the  Coins  made  of  other  metals. 

A  difficulty  then  existed,  and  continues  to  exist,  which  must  neces- 
sarily be  removed,  before  any  plan  can  be  adopted  for  the  improvement  of 
the  Silver  Coin.    I  have  already  observed,  that  Gold  and  Silver,  in  refer- 
ence to  each  other,  are  estimated  at  your  Majesty's  Mint  at  a  different 
value  or  price,  than  these  metals  are  generally  sold  for  at  the  market! 
As  long  as  this  difference  subsists,  both  these  metals  will  not  be  brought 
in  a  sufficient  quantity  to  the  Mint  to  be  coined :  that  metal  only  will  be 
brought  which  is  estimated  at  the  lowest  value  with  reference  to  the 
<'th«irj  and  Coins  of  both  metals  cannot  be  sent  into  circulation  at  the 
tame  time  without  exposing  the  public  to  a  traffic  of  one  sort  of  Coin 
a^iinrt  the  other;  by  which  the  traders  in  money  would  make  a  con- 
Mdtirable  profit,  to  the  great  detriment  of  Your  Majesty's  subjects.    And 
: tins  mischievous  practice,  and  the  frauds  committed  in  carrying  it  on, 
are  the  more  to  be  apprehended  in  this  country,  where  the  Mint  is  free ; — 
that  is,  where  every  one  has  a  right  to  bring  Gold  and  Silver  to  the  Mint 
t<i  1*  converted  into  Coin,  not  at  the  charge  of  the  person  who  so  briup" 
it,  hut  of  the  public :  for  since  the  18th  Charles  II,  ch.  3,  the  charge 
imuiug  Gold  and  Silver  has  been  born  by  the  public,  and,  contrar 
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tlic  practice  of  most  other  countries,  no  seigniorage  has  been  taken.  !■> 
prevent  this  evil  it  is  necessary  to  determine  whether  there  must  not  !- 
a  standard  or  snperior'Coin,  made  of  one  metal  only ;  and  whether  x\* 
Coins  made  of  other  metals  must  not  be  made  and  take  their  value  v  :t~ 
reference  to  this  standard  Coin,  and  become  subservient  to  it— an<L  ^ 
such  case,  of  what  metal  this  standard  Coin,  to  which  the  pre-emine:*  *• 
and  preference  are  to  be  given,  should  be  made.  These  are  delica^ 
and  very  difficult  questions,  which  require  great  consideration.  Mary 
persons  of  acknowledged  abilities  and  great  authority  have  entertain.! 
different  opinions  on  this  subject.  I  will  not  at  present  farther  diaclu*: 
my  sentiments  upon  it,  as  a  considerable  portion  of  what  I  intend  to 
write  will  be  employed  in  the  discussion  of  these  questions;  and  I  wi».». 
that  the  opinion  which  I  have  formed  should  appear  to  be  the  result  <«' 
the  reasons  I  shall  offer,  and  of  the  facts  which  I  shall  state:— consckn** 
that  any  opinion  I  may  deliver  cannot  derive  any  weight  from  my  &l 
gle  judgment  in  opposition  to  the  respectable  authorities  from  which  I 
am  forced,  on  this  occasion,  to  differ. 

No  farther  measure  was  adopted  for  the  improvement  of  the  Coins  of 
the  realm,  and  particularly  of  the  Silver  Coin,  though  so  very  defectn*. 
for  more  than  twenty  years ;  when,  in  consequence  of  an  address  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  recommending  a  new  Copper  Coinage,  Your  Majesty 
was  pleased,  by  Your  Order  in  Council  of  the  7th  Feb.,  1798,  to  appoint 
a  Committee,  who  were  to  take  into  consideration  the  state  of  the  Coins 
of  this  kingdom,  and  the  present  establishment  and  constitution  of  Your 
Majesty's  Mint;  and  to  propose  such  improvements,  in  both  these  re- 
spects, as  might  appear  to  them  to  be  necessary.  Your  Majesty  v«* 
also  pleased  to  insert  my  name  among  those  members  of  Your  Privy 
Council  who  were  to  form  this  Committee.  Having  had  some  experi- 
ence in  a  business  of  this  nature,  and  having  occasionally  reflected  up"Q 
it,  I  ventured  to  open  to  the  Committee,  at  their  first  meeting,  the  mode 
in  which  I  thought  they  shoujd  proceed  in  the  execution  of  Your  Majesty'* 
commands ;  and  I  suggested  the  principles,  which,  in  my  opinion,  ought 
to  be  adopted  for  the  further  improvement  of  the  Coins  of  this  realm- 
The  Committee  made  some  progress  in  their  enquiries  on  this  extensive 
and  difficult  subject ;  and,  in  conformity  with  the  wishes  of  the  Hoc* 
of  Commons,  they  established  the  principles,  on  which  the  Copper  CoJi 
should  in  future  be  made ; — and  a  certain  quantity  of  Coins,  made  ac- 
cording to  these  principles,  was  sent  into  circulation,  very  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  Your  Majesty's  subjects : — but  obstructions  were  rai**iU 
which  prevented  the  completion  of  this  measure. — At  this  period,  I  was 
seized  with  a  violent  disease,  which  has  now  confined  me  to  my  bouse* 
and  generally  to  my  couch,  for  more  than  four  years ; — unable  to  hold  •> 
pen,  or  to  turn  over  the  leaves  of  a  book,  from  which  I  might  derive  in 
formation.  At  intervals,  however,  when  I  have  of  late  providentially 
obtained  some  respite  from  pain  and  extreme  weakness,  I  have  endcov- 
^ured  to  revise  so  much  as  1  had  before  occasionally  written ;— to  am&g* 
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other  materials  previously  collected ; — and  to  reduce  the  whole  to  a  form 
not  unfit  for  perusal.  A  Treatise,  written  on  so  abstruse  and  compli- 
cated a  subject,  by  one  exposed  to  great  infirmities,  must  contain  some 
repetitions,  slight  inaccuracies,  and  other  imperfections.  Arrived  as' 
1  now  am  on  the  verge  of  life,  I  hasten  to  present  what  I  have  thus 
written,  though  not  exempt  from  errors,  to  Your  Majesty,  as  my  last 
service,— if  it  shall  deserve  that  name ; — in  grateful  remembrance  of  the 
generous  protection,  which  Your  Majesty  has  never  ceased  to  afford  me, 
and  of  the  many  and  great  favours,  which  You  have  graciously  conferred 
upon  ma 
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1798->99. 

(38  Geo.  Ill,  C.  59.) 

AS  ACT  to  revive  and  continue,  until  the  first  day  of  January  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety 
nine,  an  act,  paatrd  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  his  present  Majesty,  chapter  forty-two, 
rldrfkwt,  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  January  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-four,  intituled, 
"An  act  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  light  silver  coin,  of  this  realm,  from  foreign  countries,  into  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland ;  and  to  restrain  the  tender  thereof  beyond  a  certain  sum;  and  to  suspend  the 
coining  of  silver."    (June  21, 1798.) 

Whereas  an  act  was  passed  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  present  Majesty's  reign, 
intituled,  "An  act  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  light  silver  coin,  of  this  realm,  from 
foreign  countries,  into  Great  Britain  or  Ireland ;  and  to  restrain  the  tender  thereof  be- 
yond a  certain  sun  f  which  aet  was  to  continuo  in  force  for  a  limited  time,  and  is  now 

*A  CORRECTION  OF  CERTAIN  EXPRESSIONS  OF  MR.   FEER-HERZOG   CONCERNING  THE 

MONETARY  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

In  an  official  report  to  the  Swiss  Federal  Council  upon  the  Conference — the  title  of 
which  is  given  below,  with  the  chapter  in  question — Mr.  Feer-Herzog  presents  a  re- 
joinder to  certain  remarks  made  incidentally  by  me  in  connection  with  certain  expres- 
sions used  by  him  in  the  Conference  concerning  the  lessons  taught  by  England's 
monetary  experience  before  1816.    (See  page  81. ) 

This  rejoinder  having  been  reproduced  in  English  in  an  article  on  the  "  Silver  Con- 
ference and  the  Silver  Question'9  in  the  March  number  of  the  International  Review, 
it  is  proper  to  put  on  record  in  English  a  correction  of  the  erroneous  statements  con- 
tained in  it. 

In  admitting  the  existence  of  the  statute  above  reprinted,  Mr.  Feer-Herzog  adds 
new  statements  of  fact  not  auite  correct,  followed  by  conclusions  also  partially  erro- 
neous, and  charges  myself  with  being  in  error  about  these  facts. 

On  noticing  the  passage  I  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Feer-Herzog,  printed  below,  sup- 
posing that  he  might  prefer  himself  to  make  the  correction ;  but  as  he  has  not  done  so, 
so  far  as  I  am  informed,  it  seems  improper  to  leave  the  statements  uncorrected  for  the 
French  reader.  As  for  the  errors  charged  against  myself,  suffice  it  to  say,  the  main 
fact  presented  in  the  documents  here  printed  were  digested  and  inferences  established 
in  187of  in  a  chapter  on  the  "Example  of  England,"  in  a  work  printed  in  Cincinnati 
on  "Silver  and  Gold." 

For  the  errors  of  fact  which  in  the  haste  of  composition  were  allowed  by  the  learned 
writer  to  creep  into  his  allusions  to  this  matter,  the  preceding  pages  afford  sufficient 
correction. 

QCKLQUES  OBSERVATIONS  DS  M.  FEER-HERZOO  RELATIVES  A  L'HISTOIRE  MONETAIRJB 

DE  L'aNGLETERRS. 

(ExtrmKs  des  Procea-Verbnnx  de  In  Conference  MontUriiv,  p.  99.] 

M.  Feer-Herzog  s'applique  ensuite  a  deTendre  le  monom^tallisme  contre  les  attaques 
quo  le  general  Walker  a  dirigees  contre  lui,  et,  resuniant,  a  son  tour,  en  quelques  traits, 

345 
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expired ;  and  whereas  it  is  proper,  under  the  present  circumstances,  that  the  said  *t 
should  be  revived  and  further  continued ;  be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  King's  n** 
excellent  majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  tnt- 
poral,  and  commons,  in  this  present  parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  tir 
same,  That,  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  the  said  act  and  all  the  pruviuM* 
thereof,  shall  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  revived,  and  shall  continue  and  be  in  fat* 
until  the  first  day  of  Juno  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-nine, 

EL  And  whereas  his  Majesty  has  appointed  a  committee  of  his  privy  council  to  take 
into  consideration  the  state  of  the  coins  of  this  kingdom,  and  the  present  e*t»bk>J>- 
mcnt  and  constitution  of  his  Majesty's  mint,  and  inconvenience  may  arise  Iran  an; 
coinage  of  silver  until  such  regulations  may  be  framed  as  shall  appear  necessary :  iU 
whereas,  from  the  present  low  price  of  silver  bullion,  owing  to  temporary  cimn*- 
stances,  a  small  quantity  of  silver  bullion  has  been  brought  to  the  mint  to  be  ooin« 

lliistoire  mondtaire  de  trois  grands  Etats  du  monde,  ilen  degage  cette  conclusion,  <j^ 
la  plnpart  des  perturbations  economiques  et  dee  desordres  qui  se  sont  produits  chei  <ti 
ont  eur  pour  cause  l'existence  du  double  etalon. 

L'Angletorre  avait  d'abord  l'e*talon  d'argent  unique.  Sous  Jacques  I*  et  sous  Chax>9 
II,  la  monnaie  d'or  alia  en  se  developpant ;  mais,  quelnue  mesure  que  prtt  le  gouTrrnr* 
ment,  chaque  fois  qu'ii  prltendit  etablir  un  rapport  legal  entre  la  valeur  des  U<  ex 
monnaies,  la  circulation  nionetaire  so  trouva  compromise.  C'ltait  tantot  la  mana^ir 
d'or,  tantot  la  monnaie  d'argent  qui  e'en  all  ait ;  if  fallait  proceder  a  des  rvfonu*  o^- 
teuses,  ce  qui  eut  lieu  notamment  sous  Guillaume  III.    En  1717,  quand  la  valeux  dv  h 

Suinee  fut  nxee  a  21  schellings,  Tor  devint,  dans  le  fait,  le  seul  etalon.  et,  si  Ton  vent  *m- 
ier  l'histoire  de  pres,  on  verra  que  e'est  a  partir  de  cette  epoque  seulement  que  VAx^r- 
terre  a  goute,  au  point  de  vue  monltaire,  un  certain  repos,  sauf,  bien  entendu,  Is  cxi« 
occasioun^e  oar  lea  guerres  du  premier  Empire.  Cet  equilibre  de  fait  est  deveon,  m 
1816,  un  equilibre  legal:  mais  la  loin'a  fait,  en  quelque  sorte,  quecoiiaaorexcequsvau 
ctabli  le  cours  naturel  des  choses. 

[Bxtraite  de*  ProeeVVerbaux  de  la  Conference,  p.  106.) 

M.  Ferr-Herzog  demande  la  parole  pour  repondre  a  M.  Horton.  II  n'a  pas  Hn ac- 
tion de  prolonger  le  ddbat  sur  le  point  historique  que  M.  le  Deilgue  des  Etata-Un:* » 
traits,  a  savoir,  a  quelle  epoqne  Fargent  a  cesse*  d'etre  l'etalon  legal  en  Angle-tern-  rt 
aux  Etats-Unis,  reservant  ce  litige  special  pour  one  conversation  privce. 

[Extralt  de  "  La  Conference  Monetaire  Americaine  tcnue  a  Pari*  du  10  an  29  Aoftt  1878.    Ramwtai 
Conaeil  Federal  Sniaae  par  MM.  Feer-Henog  et  Lardy,  Delaguea  de  la  Sviaee,    (Bema,  1SH») 

6.  Arguments  Americaiks.    [Page  57.] 

Les  deiegnes  des  Etats-Unis,  en  rcpondant  aux  discours  europeens.  se  sont,  la  plnpart 
du  temps,  prononces  dans  le  sens  d'une  oonnanee  absolue  dans  la  force  des  loia  ci  «1<* 
decrets  pour  maintenir  un  rapport  fixe  entre  l'oretl'argent.  Quoique  appartenaQt  W 
una  a  la  vie  parlementaire  ou  administrative,  lee  autre*  a  la  science,  ils  sont  toot  i>aru 
du  point  de  vue  que,  l'argent  et  Tor  ayant  6t6  autrefois,  selon  leur  maaiere  de  nc- 
prendre  l'histoire  nionetaire.  simultanement  employes  dans  tons  les  pays,  ilappartrnatl 
a  la  Conference  do  retablir  i'ancicn  etat  des  choses. 

Le  general  Walker,  professenr  d'economic  politique,  expose  que  l'exclusicin  tic  Tar* 
sent  n'a  6t6  amenee  que  par  des  lois  et  des  decrets,  tela  que  la  reforms  allemsnrie  «t  U 
limitation  des  frappes  dans  1' Union  latino. 

II  demande  a  reagir  contre  ce  qui  est  l'effet  de  la  simple  volonte  humaine  et  snuti'tit 
qu'il  y  a  pen  de  pays,  nieine en  Europe,  assez  riches  pour.se  oontenter  de  Vltalou  dor 
seuL  La  consequence  de  ce  dernier,  selon  lui,  est  une  circulation  pa\rcimo&ieais  d'or 
avec  une  forte  quantity  de  billon  d'argent. 

Aux  yeux  des  Etats-Unis,  la  demonetisation  du  stock  d'arpent  dans  certains  pati  «t 
une  diminution  du  stock  nionetaire  du  monde  tout  entier,  diminution  qui  a  des  wfc*- 
quences  economiques  tree-graves. 

En  premier  lieu,  elle  bles&e  au  vif  les  profits  de  l'entrepreneur,  profits  qui,  daw  U 
aociete  industrielle  moderne,  sont  l'unique  source  de  la  production  de  la  riches*.  Ha 
second  lieu,  elle  augmente  le  poids  de  toutes  les  dettes  et  charges  publiques  et  priwea 

M.  Horton  expose  que,  la  monnaie  drun  seul  pays  n'ltant  qu'ttne  partie  da  •*»<* 
mftalliquo  du  monde,  aucunc  nation  n'a  la  liberie  du  choix  entre  Ins  deux  tuftsin.  H 
appuie  cette  assertion  d'un  grand  uombre  de  fait*  tires  de  l'histoire  manetaiis  et  •  ap- 
pelant it  principalement  sur  la  suspension  des  paiements  en  espeoes  par  la  Banqo* 
d'Angletcrre  en  1797,  en  faisant  remarquer  que  cette  suspension  avait  coincide  pooruM 
dire,  avec  la  demonetisation  du  metal  argent  dans  le  Royaume-Uni  en  179H,  et  que.  ii  FAfi* 
gleterre  avait  conserve  l'argent,  elle  aurait  traverse  plus  facilement,  la  emaaacoan 
Vce  pendant  ses  guerres  avec  la  France. 

Sette  allegation  de  M.  Horton  repose  sur  une  erreur.    Pendant  toot  le  19**afefe>  ■ 
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and  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  a  still  farther  quantity  may  be  brought,  and  it  is  there- 
ftirr  necessary  to  suspend  the  coining  of  silver  for  the  present ;  be  it  therefore  enacted, 
that,  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  no  silver  bullion  shall  be  coined  at  the 
mint,  nor  shall  any  silver  coin  that  may  have  been  coined  there  be  delivered ;  any  law 
to  the  contrary  in  anywise  notwithstanding. 

III.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  persons  who  delivered  silver  at  the  mint 
for  th*  purpose  of  the  same  being  coined,  previous  to  the  ninth  day  of  May  one  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  shall  be  intitled  to  receive  from  the  officers  of 
hi*  Majesty's  mint,  such  a  sum  for  each  pound  weight  thereof,  as  shall  be  equal  to 
the  full  value  of  the  coin  into  which  the  bullion  would  have  been  converted,  if  the 
same  had  been  coined  according  to  the  regulations  of  the  mint. 

IV.  And  bo  it  further  enacted,  That  this  act  may  be  altered,  amended,  or  repealed, 
during  the  present  session  of  parliament. 

parrird*  1717  oh  la  guineefut  tazee  a  21  shellings,  la  circulation  desmonnaies  d'argent 
mrfigtaes  a  6t6  tres-faible  en  Angleterre,  et,  depuis  1717iusqn'en  1816,  le  Gou vernement 
1'ritannique  s'est  abstenu  de  frappor  aucune  monnaie  d'argent. — Durant  la  periode  de 
17 17  a  1774, 1' Angleterre  avait  l'e'talon  boiteux :  une  circulation  d'or,  mais  pas  de  mon- 
nayage d'argent,  les  existences  anciennes  de  ce  metal  continuant  copendant  a  avoir 
rmira  legal.  Cet  6tat,  qui  a  beaucoup  d'analogie  aveo  celui  qui  existe  actuolleineut 
dans  l'Union  latine,  prit  fin  en  1774,  ou  une  loi  declara  provisoirement  que  F  argent 
uYtait  plus  monnaie  legale  pour  les  sommes  inferieures  a  £25.  Cette  loi  provisoiro  fut 
proroge*  de  temps  en  temps  et  devint  definitive  en  1798.  M.  Horton,  dims  ses  raison- 
m-mi'Uts,  ignore  done  la  suppression  reelle  du  double  e*talon  en  Angleterre,  qui  aeu  lieu 
en  1774,  et  no  connalt  que  la  suppression  de  1798,  qui  a  e*te"  un  acte  de  pure  forme.* 

M.  OnoESDECK  developpe  "  quo  si,  pour  plusieurs  Etats,  le  cours  force"  empeche  l'action 
roumuiie  ot  utile,  la  France  et  les  Etats-Unis  ne  sont  plus  en  suspens  et  peuvent  agir 
de  concert. n 

S*lon  lni,  "  il  n'y  aucun  exces  d'argent  dans  le  monde ;  la  production  des  mines 
diminnc;  la  demande  des  Indes  orientales  aupmente;  l'emploi  du  me*tal  blanc,  par 
™u«*6qnentf  n'offro  aucun  danger.  Qu'on  rende  a  1' argent  son  ancien  rang  et  qu'on 
6*11  ve  lea  deux  m^taux  par  la  cooperation  des  nations  puissantea." 

On  voit,  par  ce  qui  precede,  que  la  tendance  generate  des  orateurs  aniericains, 
qne  nuus  avons  designed  comme  appartenant  a  la  droite  du  parti  d'argent  dans  leur 
P*urieT  eat  de  refaire  a  ce  ine"tal  une  place  qu'ils  supposent  a  tort  compromise,  en  fai- 
K\nt  intervenir  un  accord  international,  taut  oar  rapport  a  la  liberie*  complete  du  mon- 
iiuyage  dc  ce  metal  que  sous  oelui  d'une  relation  de  valeur  internationale  a  fixer  par 
rapport  a  Tor. 

il  est  reniarnnablo  cependant  que,  qnoique  cette  relation  soit  revenue  dans  tons  les 
disioura,  les  dolegues  americams  ont  toujours  6t6  d'une  circonspection  extraordinaire 
c  haqiu*  fob  qu'il  aurait  fallu  aborder  la  fixation  arithme'tique  du  rapport.  Cette  ques- 
Uou  delicate  a  toujours  et  constamment  £16  evitee.  et  aucun  orateur,  ee  pronon$ant  en  favour 
(Tun  rapport  univenel,  n1  a  jamais  entame*  leprobtime  de  eon  chiffre  arithme'tique, 

•  Reforms  monfitaire  anglais*  de  1816.  Extraits  du  discottrs  de  M.  WeUetUy  P6U%  orateur  du  Oonveme- 
ma/  <faii«  la  Ohmmbre  des  communes,  30  mai  1816.    (Hansard,  t.  34,  paq.  835-865.) 

•  )  Ifais,  a  partir  de  la  proclamation  de  1717,  Tor  devint  de  fait  Tetalon  reel  de  la  valeur,  et  depnis 
)  r\  it  a  toujours  6t6  consia6re  comme  tel,  non  settlement  par  nous-memes,  mais  encore  pour  lea  changes 
*  *rmjyj»ra,  et  notro  monnaie  d'or  u'a  depuis  lore  cprouvo  ancuno  fluctuation  dans  son  taux  de  circulation. 
L  drcnt,  an  lieu  d'etre  un  etalon,  devint  en  realite  une  especo  d'atixiliare  de  Tor,  considere  comme  tel 
stmt  l»km  dans  le  pays  qu'aa  dehors. 

dang 


'  i.  Frappe  dn  danger  de  maintenir  simultanement  en  circulation  deux  metaux  precieux  reconnua 

~*  "apuis  un 

quantite 


t '.« «t«-ax  comroe  6taTon*  legaux  pour  toute  somme  illiiuitee,  lo  Gouvernement  s'ost  abstenu  depuis  un 
•!■»«•!••  de  trapper  aucnue  monnaie  d'atgent;  il  n'y  a  done  rien  de  anrprenant  a  ce  qu'une  grandequan 


d«>  tu<innaie  altereo  et  6tmngere  se  trouvo  maintenne  dans  la  circulation. 

"%  Jjhe  oe  qui  precede,  le  coraite  doit  conolnre  que,  daaa  son  opinion.  Tor  etalt  de  fait  etalon  mone- 
t*b»  do  pays  et  qn'il  6tait  eonvonablo  qu'il  en  lot  ainsi.  II  est  evident  qne  telle  a  et6  l'oplnion  du 
Pjr^jr*«t,  car,  du  moment  que  la  monnaie  d'or  eut  ete  refonnee  en  1774  on  posa  un  acte  declarant  qne 
I  ir^nt  n'etalt  une  monnaie  I6zale  qno  pour  les  sommes  inferieures  a  25  livres.  Pour  des  sommes  supe- 
tit  an«.  Q  u'6talt  recevable  qn'en  qualita  de  metal  a  ralson  de  5  schellings  2  d.  l'once.  C'etalt  faire  de 
1'ut  It*  mouI  stalon  pour  une  valour  indeterminee  et  placer  l'argent  dans  la  position  snbordonnee,  et, 
^maw  on  Vs»  dlt  snt^rieurement,  d'auxiliare  do  Tor.  Cette  mesure  n'a  ote  adoptee  en  premier  lieu  qu'a 
Ur^i*  d'easal  pour  nnespace  de  deux  ans:  mais  elle  fat  renouveloe  de  temps  en  temps.  L'acte  ayant 
*  x\kH>  «n  17n8,  feu  Lord  Liverpool  emit  l'avis  de  dofendre  le  monnayage  de  rareent  jusqn'a  ce  qu'nn 
rv<_;t«  da  Conseil  prive,  nmnme  par  le  rot,  eut  eu  le  temps  d'examlner  et  d'approiondir  toutes  les  ques- 
\.*-iiA  reUtlvea  i  la  situation  de  la  monnaie  et  des  especes  en  circulation  dans  le  royaume.  H  fut  en 
f«<u/*'<iaroc4>  rendu  un  acte  iiui  defendait  le  monnayage  de  l'argont  acte  qui  est  encore  en  viguenr,  et, 
1'inuw  d'apres,  Vaote  de  1774,  qui  limite  a  25 livres  les  paiementsa  faire  legalement  en  monnaie  d'argent. 
fui  r»fU»ln  d^finitl£.  La  monnaie  regnliere  dfargentdu  pays  ayant  ete  eoartee  ainsi  do  la  circulation,  il 
fut  ii4niistr<i  de  reoourtr  a  une  circulation  de  jetons  a'argent,  qui  6taient  a  peu  pres  de  2196  inferieura 
a  l^ur  valeur  nominale." 

Vnir  Mir  to  memo  sujet: 

Lord  Liverpool.    The  Coins  of  the  Kealm.    Oxford,  1806,  pag.  128-128. 
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1796.    Anno  regni  tzieesmo  nono  George  HL 

Cap.  LXXV. 


An  act  Car  reriTlng  ftad  nakiaic  pcipeteal  aa  act  vade  in 
Majesty,  intituled  "An  act  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  light  •fixer  coin  of  thla  null  tram 
countries  into  Great  Britain  or  Ireland ;  and  to  restrain  the  tender  thereof  beyond  a  certain 
Jar/ 12,1m 


Whereas  an  act  waa  passed  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  present  Majesty's 
intituled.  An  act  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  tight  silver  coin  of  this  realm 
foreign  countries  into  Great  Britain  or  Ireland ;  and  to  restrain  the  tender  Uarvmr* 
beyond  a  certain  sum;  which  act  was  to  continue  in  force  until  the  first  day  of  Mav 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-six,  and  from  thence  to  the  end  of  the  thr  u 

Copie  <f«ae  lettrt  enrojfSe  A  M.  Feer-Uerzog. 

H6tel  Mktjbicb,  Paris,  UZDkemtrtj  k58. 

MoxsiEL'it: 

•  •••••• 

En  feuilletant  une  brochnre  intitnlee  La  Conference  Monetalre  Amcricaine,  etc. .  dor;t 
Tons  et  M.  Lardy,  votre  collegue  dans  la  Conference,  sont  mentionnes  comme  etanf  Y-* 
anteurs,  j*ai  trouvd  mon  nom  cite*  a  pronos  de  plosicurs  observations  concernant  rhi»t< .».  *■ 
monltaire  d'Angleterre  dn  siecle  dernier.  Ces  observations  in'ont  assez  snrpris,  et  1 !  a* 
me  fumble  que  loyal,  Monsieur,  de  vous  le  dire  moi-menie, 

Voas  avez  rappeie,  Monsieur,  a  la  4*  seance  de  la  Conference,  que  petulant  \r  XVIII* 
siecle.  Tor  etant,  dans  le  fait,  le  seul  e  talon  en  Angleterre,  cc  que  vous  apnclr*  ?  -. 
"  equilibre  "'  de  fait,  est  devenu  en  1816  un  "equilibre7*  legal,  mats  que  la  lot  u  a  fait « a 
quelqne  sorte  que  consacrer  ce  qu'avait  etabli  le  cours  naturel  des  chosen  Knc/r* 
comme  un  fait  dlfavorable  a  l'argent  que  Tor  etait  le  seul  etalon  Anglais  att  X  VI.'i 
siecle,  et  qu'ou  s'est  abstenu  de  frapperde  1' argent,  et  en  faisant  une  distinction  rutr* 
ce  qui  existe  de  facto  et  ce  qui  existe  dejure,  vous  attribuiez  evidcmment  la  comliti«<n 
defectueuse  du  metal  absent  avant  I8I0,  a  ce  que  vous  appelez  "le  cours  natural  *** 
choses." 

En  repondant  a  la  meme  stance  a  vos  observations  sur  different*  suiecta,  jai 
releve  one  nartie  des  inexactitudes  qui,  so  Ion  mon  opinion,  se  trouvaient  dans  v«»crr 
expo«e  de  lnistoire  monetaire  de  l'Angleterre  en  faisant  connaJtre  I'exUtencc  ck»  W<^ 
de  179MJ  intcrdisant  la  frappe  d'argeut  a  perpetuite.  Le  papicr-monnaic,  ajon:a*«-j' . 
aurait-il  subi  {dans  les  premieres  annees  da  XIXe  siecle,  avant  1810)  le  lueiut*  de^r*-  «> 
depreciation  si  on  n'avait  pas  ainsi  pTohibe  la  frappe  de  l'argent  t  Question  qui  ",* 
reste>  sans  reponse  et  qui  a  son  intl'ret  special  en  ce  sens,  que  si  on  lui  down*  nn- 
rlpouse  negative  on  ne  pent  citer  l'exclusion  legislative  de  l'argent  en  Angleterrr, 
comme  un  succes. 

Vuus  voum  souviendrez  que  je  me  suis  empress^  de  dire  que  votre  version  de  l*hiirfo:rn 
etait  gc*n£ralement  partage'e.  En  verite,  la  date  1816  a  /one  une  role  trompcuae  «Lr* 
la  littlrature  monetaire.  Dans  la  brochure  de  Novembre  je  vols  avec  iuteret  que  !•• 
etudes  auxquelles  voos  vous  etes  livr6  vous  ont  mis  a  meme  do  eonstater  indepemUa- 
ment  la  just  ease  de  ma  rectification  d'Aout  dernier.  Vous  admettes  an  moinaque  <# 
cours  naturel  des  chows,  en  ce  qui  concerne  l'exclusion  de  l'argent  de  rAngletrrre,  a  »iA 
elder  le  terrain,  cntre  1798  et  1816,  a  la  legislation. 

Mai*  uialheureuseuient,  vous  ne  vous  coutcntez  pas  de  rectifier  la  mepriar  ai  gtvinl*- 
ment  partake ;  vous  allez  plus  loin,  vous  vous  propotwz  d'abandonner  &  la  legislatm  fa 
24  ounces  anterienres,  en  disatit  que  l'argent  n'a  cease  d'etre  monnaic  legaJeqn*  i«ni  le* 
sommes  in  ferie  ares  &  <££>  apres.1774.  Mais  ce  sont  ici  encore  de  nouveUea  inexact  H  ad* 
anxquclle*  vous  avez  cm  devoir  associer  mon  nom.  Vous  laissex  supposer  4  vm*  tec* 
trurs,  Monsieur,  que  j'ai  attache,  comme  un  des  representants  des  Etats-Uaiaa  la  de- 
ference, une  importance  considerable  a  ces  questions  delTustoiremouetairederAw^ 
tcrre,  et  vous  m'obligez  ainsi  de  vous  prior  de  vous  souvenir,  Monsieur,  que  ai  /ai*  asm 
la  Conference,  fait  une  excursion  sur  ce  domain©,  e'est  que  j'y  ai  etc*  pruvoque'  par  *e«*> 


meme,  pour  faire  une  rectification  dont  vous  avez  de^a  reconnu  la  ^usteaae.  Kn  veni*. 
ce  que  j'ai  dit  n'etait  qu'en  passant,  et  je  n'en  annus  pas  parle*  st  voos  ne  Taviez  p** 
discute. 

D'ailleurs,  h  pronos  de  rimportanoe  de  la  question,  je  vous  ferai  obserrer  qaeqasai 
meme  la  prohibition  de  la  frappe  de  Targent  remontenit  a  une  date  bcaucoeppto* 
eioignd  quo  1798,  a  1698  par  excmple,  on  aurait  toujoura  le  devoir  de  se  poser  knwa* 
question  que  vos  assertions  relativement  h  lliiatoiro  monetairo  do  rAigleterre  eat 
provoque  de  ma  part,  savoir,  le  billet  de  Banque  d'Angleterxe  se  serait-U  o4pria«  a0 
meme  ilegre  si  l'argent  n'eut  pas  cease  d'etre  monnayable  f 

Vous  m'attribaez  encore,  Monsiear,  rexpression  " demonetisation  w  ausuje4d«a%pr> 
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tK-xt  session  of  parliament;  which  said  act  was,  by  an  act  passed  in  the  last  session  of 
parliament,  revived,  amended,  and  further  continued  until  the  first  day  of  June,  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-nine :  and  whereas  it  is  expedient  that  the  said 
brat-mentioned  act  should  be  revived  and  made  perpetual ;  be  it  therefore  enacted 
h\  the  King's  most  excellent  majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  lords 
Viritnal  and  temporal,  and  commons,  in  this  present  parliament  assembled,  and  by 
the  authority  of  the  same,  That,  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  June,  one  thousand 
bCTen  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  the  said  act  and  all  the  provisions  thereof,  shall  be, 
and  the  same  is  hereby,  revived,  and  shall  be  perpetual. 

Lotion  de  la  frappe  d'argent  en  179ti:  ce  qui  pent  laisser  croire  a  vos  lecteurs  qu'il 
-agisnait  d'un  stock  de  monnaie  d'argent  qu'on  voulait  vendre.  Vous  savez  aussi  bien 
<|ur  moi,  Monsieur,  que,  dans  l'espece,  il  n'y  a  pas  eu  do  demonetisation :  on  a  settlement 
pruhib6  la  frappe  et  e'est  de  cette  prohibition  que  j'ai  parl<5. 

Du  reste  ma  mcillcure  reponse  sera  dans  les  citations  snivantes  de  mon  livre  Silver  and 
Gold,  que  j'avais  eu  l'honneur  de  vous  adresser  en  1877. 

•  *  •  •  •  *  * 

[  JVmieta  ces  extraits.  Le  chapitre  de  ce  livre  (imprimc*  en  1876, 1877)  intitule*  "  L'ex- 
tniple  de  l'Anglcterro"  fait  mention  des  faits  principaux  de  l'histoire  mon&airo  de 
a*  pay*  depute  1717,  basee  entre  autres  sur les  documents  presentee  dons  ce  volume.] 

•  •••••• 

D*»nrre  part,  dans  un  discours  lu  en  Mai  1878,  devant  l'association  amcricaine  de  Sci- 
ence Sociafe,  que  je  vous  ai  egalenient  envoys,  j'ai  nnssi  signals  le  fait,  dont  jo  vous  oi  parle" 
lr  Dii^nir  jour  de  cette  quatrieino  stance  de  la  Coufc'rence,  que  cette  loi  do  1774  a  cesse* 
dVtre  en  vigneur  qnelques  annees  plus  tarcl  (1783)  et  aussi  le  fait  qu'en  17C9  le  parle- 
rueut  avait  decrett  a  perpetuity  le  monnayage  libre  et  gratuit  de  l'argent  conmie  de 
l*«»r,  qui  avait  e*te*  Itabli  le  siecle  d'avant. 

Vous  posseVlez,  Monsieur,  le  grand  ouvrage  de  Ruding  que  je  vous  ai  raccomande',  et 
«  jo  ne  me  trompe,  vous  ni'avez  dit  que  vous  posseucz  un  exemplaire  du  livre  do 
Lord  Liverpool.  Vous  y  trouverez,  si  le  sujet  vous  interesse,  uno  corroboration  des 
fills  que  j'avais  extraits  moi-merae  des  Acts  of  Parliament. 

Voim  verrez  aussi  que  Mr.  Wellesley  Pole,  dont  vous  citez  un  discours  dans  le  Parle- 
ffi'iit  coouno  autorite,  s'est  trampe"  sur  le  point  suivant  comine  sur  les  autres.  On  ne 
» i  *t.  pas  abstenu  entiereinent  de  rrapper  de  l'argent,  bien  quel'argent  valut  a  cette 


part 
iiiturcllcment  inutile. 

Vous  voyez,  Monsieur,  que  le  m<5tal  argent  jouissait  pendant  le  XVIII*  siecle  tout  entier 
jnj*qu*a  1708  du  droit  du  monnayage  libre  et  gratuit,  et  que  ce  conrs  legal  parpoids,  entre 
1774  et  1783,  des  monnaics  d'argent  pour  les  paicments  au-dessus  do  600  francs — parcc- 
qmi,  vous  comprenez,  les  monnaies  d'argent  restaiont  toujours  legal  lender  pour  toute 
funise,  mais  jnrpoids,  an  dola  de  £25— n'aurait  pas  eu  d'importance  pour  des  pieces 
frapp**  ait  poids  complet.  Une  somme  ogata  eut  pu  etre  paye*e  par  le  memo  nombro 
di-s  pieces  nonvelles.    Quand  raftmo  la  loi  de  1774  n'aurait  pas  expire",  il  ne  serait  pas 


Torre  version  de  oe  quo  j'ai  dit  dans  la  Conference  et  de  cette  histoire  clle-uiftine,  est 
inexact*,  mais  encore  ponr  vous  donner  l'occasion  de  faire  disparaltre  ces  inexactitudes 
ile  la  controverse  mone'taire. 

Les  mots  cordialee  de  votre  lettre  me  donnent  un  plaisir  sincere  et  forment  un  echo 
daus  mon  cceur  qui  garde  toujours  un  sentiment  except  ionnel  ponr  votre  bean  et  brave 
pays.  J'ai  eu  l'occasion  de  vous  exprimer  en  personne  presque  les  memes  idees— -*n 
duant  que  nous  sommes  aux  deux  poles  opposes  dans  nos  opinions  sur  la  question 
mone'taire,  mais  qn'au  moins  nous  avions  la  nieinc  religion — la  vente*. 

Dnn&ittu*  qui  renlt  in  nomine  veritatisf  e'est  la  consigno  one  je  voudrais  donner  a  un  co- 
I'Hgionnairo  en  ecrivant  ceci.  Pour  moi  comme  individn,  comme  membre  de  la  Con- 
ffonee,  comme  Americain,  ce  serait  nne  t&che  desagreable  que  d'attirer  Vattention  du 
public  sur  le  contenu  de  cette  lettre. 

£a  resume,  Monsienr.  quant  aux  inexactitudes  qui  ne  concernent  qne  moi-memc,  le 
laopige  que  j'ai  tenn  a  la  Conference  ne  jnstifie  point  la  position  dans  laqnello  vous  me 
mettw  aux  pages  58-9  de  votre  brochure.  Comme  cette  brochure  a  un  caructere 
officii,  puiaqu'elle  est  adroesec  auConseil  F6d6ral  Suisse,  vons^ugerez  avec  moi,  Mon- 
tour, qne  des  rectifications  precises  de  ma  part  n'e*taient  point  inutiles,  et  j'espere 
que  Aims  voudrez  bien  en  Gtre  l'interprete. 

Agreex,  Monsieur,  lliouuuace  de  mes  sentiments  les  plus  devone*. 

'  b  8.  DANA  HORTON. 


THE  "BULLION  REPORT"  AND  THE  SILVER  QUESTION. 


INTRODT7CTORY. 

The  period  of  Suspension  of  Cash  Payment  in  England,  a  period  marked 
in  monetary  literature  by  the  solid  contribution  to  it  contained  in  the 
report  of  the  parliamentary  committee  of  1810,  known  as  the  "  Bullion 
,  Report,"  contains,  as  the  reader  is  aware,  the  date  of  a  notable  depart- 
ure from  the  traditional  treatment  of  one  of  the  great  money  metals  at 
the  hands  of  English  law.  It  was  shortly  after  the  restriction  of  cash 
payments,  that  laws  were  passed  (see  page345)  excluding  Silver  entirely 
from  English  mints.  The  attitude  assumed  with  reference  to  Silver,  by 
this  classic  document  of  English  monetary  science,  may  therefore  not 
unnaturally  be  supposed  to  present  some  points  of  exceptional  interest, 
and,  indeed,  can  hardly  be  neglected  in  a  survey  of  English  policy  on 
this  subject* 

In  calling  attention  to  a  certain  weakness  in  the  position  assumed 
on  this  question  by  the  Report,  I  must,  in  justice  to  myself,  premise 
that  I  do  so  without  prejudice  to  a  sincere  respect  for  the  main  body 
of  the  Report  Albeit  the  encomium  sometimes  accorded  to  this  famous 
document  of  being  the  "finest  piece  of  inductive  reasoning  in  the  Ian* 
guage"  must  appear  a  little  strained,  still,  the  Bullion  Report  being  not 
merely  a  literary  production,  but  a  state  paper,  not  merely  an  idea,  but 
an  event,  possesses,  as  the  great  Petition  of  Right  against  the  usurpa- 
tion of  Paper  Money,  a  moral  dignity  which  can  never,  with  impunity, 
be  ignored. 

Unfortunately  for  the  perfection  of  their  work,  the  authors  of  the  Bull- 
ion Report  restricted  themselves  in  their  investigations  to  ascertaining 
the  fact,  and  analyzing  the  occasion  and  effects  of  an  overissue  of  "  paper 
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pounds  sterling,"  and  they  omitted  to  consider  with  equal  thoroughness 
the  general  questions  of  Monetary  Policy  involved  in  the  maintenance 
or  choice  of  a  metallic  pound  sterling  whose  place  was  being  usurped. 

Although  their  commission  "  to  consider  the  state  of  the  circulating 
medium,"  if  broadly  construed,  embraced  the  whole  question  of  Coinage 
and  Legal  Tender,  yet  the  committee  seem  to  have  passed  this  order  <if 
questions  by,  and  to  have  taken  the  metallic  pound  sterling  for  granted. 

Forty  years  later  it  would  hardly  have  been  possible  for  a  Horner  or  for 
a  Huskisson  to  have  done  this  thing ;  but  in  1810,  so  far  as  the  question 
of  the  standards  was  concerned,  monetary  debate  was  in  its  infancy. 

The  idea  that  either  of  the  precious  metals  was  to  be  really  excluded 
from  the  functions  of  Money  had  never  presented  itself  in  serious  form. 
In  the  then  structure  of  the  monetary  world  the  heavy  metal  and  the 
light  metal  harmoniously  performed  functions  which  differ  materially 
from  those  to-day  respectively  assigned  to  them. 

As  in  Asia  and  in  the  Americas,  so  in  Europe  the  monetary  edifice  wan 
based  on  Silver.  The  Pound  sterling,  the  litre  fcmntott,  before  their 
career  of  degradation  had  begun,  had  been  genuine  pounds  of  Silver. 
The  guilder,  the  marc,  the  florin,  the  dollar,  were  of  Silver.  In  every 
country  the  generation  which  saw  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth 
century  had  inherited  a  Silver  Unit  of  Valuation ;  and  in  feet,  as  well 
as  in  law,  Silver  was  the  basis  of  the  Money  of  Europe. 

In  some  countries,  Silver  was  the  Sole  Legal  Tender;  and  in  countries 
which  admitted  Gold  to  be  a  part  of  the  Standard  of  Paymeut,  it  was 
Gold  which  was  rated  by  the  price  in  Silver,  and  not  Silver  which  f« 
rated  by  the  price  in  Gold :  precedent  had  firmly  attached  to  Gold  the 
liability  to  alteration  of  its  rate  of  currency  as  compared  with  Silver. 

And  yet,  in  countries  in  which  Silver  was  the  single  "  Standard  *  Honey* 
in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  Gold,  as  ducat  or  pistole,  in  some  ie» 
spects  recognised  by  law  as  Money,  circulated  in  part  as  a  sort  of  mone- 
tary merchandise,  supported  in  its  position  through  its  general  recogni- 
tion as  a  medium  of  international  exchange. 

The  existing  supply  of  the  metals,  both  the  stock  on  hand  and  the 
annual  yield  of  the  mines,  arrayed  themselves  in  line  with  this  organ- 
ization of  the  monetary  demand  for  them. 

In  1810  the  weight  of  Silver  in  the  hands  of  man  was,  as  for  as  known, 
something  like  forty-five  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  Gold  in  use ;  and* 
at  the  rating  which  the  successive  governmental  elevations  of  the  ratio 
had  established,  the  Silver  in  use  was  worth  about  three  times  as  mofh 
as  the  Gold  in  use,  and  the  mines  produced  the  metals  in  nearly  shatter 
proportion. 

It  was  with  such  a  situation  as  this  that  monetary  doctrine  had,  durfog 
a  long  period,  to  do,  and  it  is  with  a  view  to  this  situation  alone  that 
the  monetary  theory  and  practice  of  earlier  days  can  be  judged. 

Some  of  those  who  had  reasoned  upon  money,  observing  the  ehangt* 
of  the  rate  of  Gold  t6  Silver  in  the  market  (which  seem  natural  eaongk 
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when  we  reflect  upon  the  conflicting  coinage  policy  which  obtained 
among  the  civilized  states),  declared  that  one  metal  alone  ought  to  be 
the  Standard.    But  what  metal  f    Evidently,  Silver. 

The  Single  Standard  of  the  great  English  monetary  writers  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  of  Locke  and  of  Petty,  to  whom,  as  ancestors, 
rbinote  but  glorious,  Lord  Liverpool,  the  founder  of  England's  anti- 
silver  measures,  naively  refers  his  policy,  was  the  Silver  Standard. 
The  mono-metallist  theory  of  Lord  Liverpool's  contemporaries,  the  mon- 
etary leaders  of  France,  the  Single  Standard  of  Bey  erlfi,  of  Clavitoe,  of 
Miiabeau,  of  Berenger,  was  the  Silver  Standard. 

How  was  it  that  Lord  Liverpool  was  found  in  opposition  to  these 
names! 

In  the  century  which  intervened  between  the  utterances  of  Locke  and 
of  Petty  and  the  maturing  of  Lord  Liverpool's  policy,  peculiar  causes 
had  brought  about  in  England  a  novel  and  unprecedented  monetary 
situation.  In  the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  although 
Silver  was  the  legal  monetary  unit,  England  possessed  chiefly  a  gold 
currency  and  Silver  could  not  be  had,  or  if  coined  would  not  stay  in  cir- 
culation. (See  page  324)  The  cause  of  this  situation  lay  in  the  fact  that 
the  market  rate  of  Silver  was  higher  than  the  English  legal  ratio.  It 
was  to  remedy  this  evil  that  in  1717  Sir  Isaac  Newton  had  suggested 
a  change  to  rating  Gold  about  1475.  The  then  existing  arrangements 
had  allowed  the  metals,  although  nominally  coined  at  the  rate  of  20 
shillings  to  the  guinea,  equivalent  to  about  14£  to  1,  to  be  used  in  pay- 
ments at  21  shillings  6  pence.  The  average  price  of  Gold  bullion  in  Sil- 
ver was  about  20s.  6d.,  and  of  course  it  was,  in  consequence,  profitable 
to  import  Gold  and  export  Silver.  Newton's  suggestion  was  that  the 
guinea  be  made  receivable  for  only  20s.  6&  or  20s.  8&    (See  page  319.) 

Parliament,  however,  contented  itself  with  the  half  measure  of  fixing 
the  guinea  at  21  shillings  (the  ratio  of  15.21). 

Silver,  still  underrated  in  England,  finding  still  its  best  market 
abroad,  remained  there ;  and  thus  England  came  to  possess  little  money 
other  than  Gold.  This  was  a  degradation  of  the  "  Standard  of  Eliza- 
beth," under  which  20  silver  shillings  were  the  "  Pound  Sterling."  And 
yet  to  reform  the  Standard,  after  all  the  Silver  had  been  replaced  by 
cheaper  Gold,  was  to  tell  each  money-owner  in  England,  "  To-morrow 
the  guineas  in  your  pocket  shall  be  worth  sixpence  less  than  they  are 
to-day.9  And  this  no  Parliament  undertook  to  do.  Henoe  throughout 
the  eighteenth  century,  until  in  1798,  when  Gold  roae  above  15*21,  it 
did  not "  pay"  to  bring  Silver  to  the  Tower  to  be  coined,  for  the  ounce  of 
Silver  which  must  go  to  make  up  62  silver  pence  was  worth  more  than 
62  pence  of  gold,  and  naturally  the  only  Silver  Coins  in  circulation  were 
old  pieces  so  worn  that  they  had  become  reduced  in  weight  to  equality 
with  gold.  This  situation,  while  the  causes  which  brought  it  about  were 
obvious  and  familiar,  was  itself,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  entirely  a 
novelty  in  the  monetary  experience  of  important  nations. 
8.  Ex.  58 23 
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At  that  period  England  possessed  in  Charles  Jenkinson,  first  Lord 
Liverpool,  former  mint-master,  one  of  her  most  experienced  legislate* 
a  monetary  theorist.  (See  page  339l)  It  was  the  theory  of  this  dif- 
tinguished  man  that  this  monetary  novelty  was  to  become  a  perma- 
nence; this  exception  in  monetary  experience  was  to  become  a  role ;  tha 
error  was  to  become  a  system.  In  the  manifold  courses  of  the  gran 
currents  of  supply  and  demand,  England  by  this  mistake  of  her  cur- 
rency laws  had  prepared  a  receptacle  into  which  an  over-large  propor- 
tion of  Gold  had  drifted;  the  theory  was  that  this  yellow  sediment 
should  be  retained  independently  of  the  driflangs  of  other  sedinMPt  in 
the  courses  of  the  world's  supply  and  demand. 

Although  given  to  the  world  only  in  1805,  in  his  treatise  on  the  Coins 
of  the  Realm,  the  goki-monometallist  theory  of  Lord  Liverpool  had  loo£ 
been  perfected ;  and  in  1798,  when  first  the*  guinea  rose  to  be  worth  more 
than  15}  times  its  weight  in  Silver  in  England  (seepagesSiGaadSW* 
and  when  for  the  first  time  for  two-thirds  of  a  century  private 
were  bringing  Silver  to  the  mint,  this  theory,  in  extreme,  form 
placed  upon  the  statute-book* 

It  would  be  too  much  to  ask  of  Lord  Liverpool  that  he  should  hat* 
appreciated  fully  the  extent  to  which  his  theory  was  revolutionary. 
Looking  back  upon  it  from  the  vantage-ground  of  later  experience,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that,  unlike  the  Silver  Standard  of  Locke,  this  Gold  Standard, 
although  it  might  be  possible  in  one  nation — England's  own  experience 
in  the  eighteenth  century  supported  this  view—yet  it  could  not  be  ex- 
tended to  many  nations.  The  universal  adoption  of  the  Gold  Standard 
is  admitted  to  be  impracticable  to-day,  when  Australia  and  California 
have  swelled  the  world's  stock  of  Gold  so  that  it  nearly  equals  that  of 
Silver.  But  seventy  years  ago,  when  Gold  stood  to  the  total  of  Metallic 
Money  perhaps  as  one  to  four,  the  general  adoption  of  Gold  was  so  far 
beyond  practicability  that  it  is  strange  it  could  be  thought  of  at  all* 
But  apart  from  considerations  based  upon  the  relative  quantity  of  the 
metals  in  use,  there  was,  as  above  suggested,  a  further  difference,  a  radi- 
cal and  fatal  difference,  between  the  Gold  and  the  Silver  Standard. 

A  " mono-metallic*  policy,  whether  favoring  Gold  or  flavoring  Sflrer, 
must  tend,  under  existing  circumstances,  to  lower  the  rating  of  the  ex- 
cluded metal  as  compared  with  that  which  was  fevered. 

Now  Gold  was  already  worth  fifteen  times  its  weight  in  Silver.  To 
favor  Gold  was  to  widen  the  breach  between  the  metals;  to  favor  Silver 
was  to  lessen  it 

Which  course  would  best  serve  the  convenience  of  mankind  f  t 

•Mr.  Esquirou  de  Parien,  in  a  paper  written  about  the  time  of  the  Confer**** 
1607,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  Hermann  Hegewisch,  a  Professor  in  KW,  hd 
earlier  broached  the  idea  of  the  general  adoption  of  the  Gold  standard,  but  It  wst  i* 
a  controversy  comparatively  obscure. 

♦  If  we  ammo  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  this  ehange  of  the  rating  of  tot  * 
the  other  implied  a  ehange  of  their  respective  purchasing  power^  it  wfll  he  tsso  th«* 
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Bnt  waiving  the  question  of  mere  convenience,  what  provision  did  these 
two  opposing  Mono-metallic  Standards,  these  two  projects  of  Metrical 
Unity,  invading  the  status  quo  of  the  Money  of  the  world,  respectively 
make  for  the  maintenance  of  that  Metal  which  was  to  be  excluded  from 
the  metrical  function. 

The  answer  lies  upon  the  surface :  Gold  is  15  times  lighter  than  Sil- 
ver, and  is  the  nobler  metal.  If  the  Money  of  the  world  is  to  remain 
the  Money  of  the'world  at  all,  or,  in  other  words,  if  stability,  steadiness, 
permanence,  certainty,  confidence  were  to  be  preserved  where,  of  all 
regions  in  the  wide  range  of  human  interests,  they  are  most  needed; 
and  if  a  policy  of  directing  the  support  of  the  Law  of  Legal  Tender  of 
the  nations  upon  one  metal  alone  must  be  adopted,  the  support  must 
be  given  to  the  metal  which  needed  it  most,  and  not  withdrawn  from 
that  which  needed  it  most,  in  order  to  be  given  to  that  which  needed  it 
least 

The  Gold  Standard  makes  no  adequate  provision  for  Silver.  The 
Silver-Token  policy  is  not  equal  to  the  task  of  providing  for  the  heavier 
metal,  and  to  the  observer  to-day  it  is  too  obvious  to  need  discussion, 
that  demonetized  Silver,  forcibly  made  u  heavier v  than  when  it  was 
Money,  will  not  freely  circulate  as  a  Trade  Coin,  lightly  floating  on  the 
surface  of  the  tide  of  business. 

Hence  the  Gold  Standard  tended  toward  disruption,  breach,  disturb- 
ance in  the  foundation  of  the  world's  valuations. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Single  Standard,  as  it  was  then  known  in 
monetary  discussion,  was  merely  the  proposition  that  the  existing  situa- 
tion should  no  longer  be  complicated  by  the  admission  in  this  or  that 
ratio  of  the  lighter,  rarer,  dearer  metal,  upon  the  same  footing  as  Stand- 
ard Money,  as  the  more  abundant  Silver,  everywhere  a  standard,  but 
that  it  should  be  reduced  to  this  role  of  a  Trade  Coin,  of  which  the  ducat, 
pistole,  and  other  coins  afforded  a  precedent 

one  policy  implied  a  rise  of  Silver,  a  fall  of  Gold;  while  the  other  would  make  Gold 
rise  and  Silver  fall. 

Now  in  reference  to  the  convenience  of  mankind  "heavy"  and  "light"  are  terms 
purely  relative,  and  hence  it  may  rightly  be  said  (upon  the  assumption  of  the  change 
of  relative  purchasing  power  above  mentioned)  that  the  Silver-favoring  policy  tended 
to  make  Gold  heavier,  Silver  lighter;  while  the  Gold-favoring  policy  tended  to  make 
Gold  lighter  and  Silver  heavier. 

Which  of  these  two  courses  would  best  serve  the  convenience  of  mankind  ? 

Does  not  a  glance  at  the  relation  between  the  habits  and  strength  of  the  human 
being  and  the  respective  weights  of  metal,  which  at  the  existing  scale  of  prices  of  im- 
portant commodities  man  must  exert  his  strength  in  transporting,  warrant  the  con- 
clusion that  (even  if  the  amount  of  the  two  metals  in  value  were  equal)  it  is  uot  to  be 
dtnired  that  that  which  was  heavy  already  should  become  heavier,  and  that  that 
which  was  light  should  become  lighter  still  t 

That  Gold  should  become  lighter  may  be  a  convenience;  but  that  Silver  should 
become  heavier,  does  not  the  inconvenience  overbalance  the  gain  in  the  lightness  of 
Gold!  Which,  for  example,  would  the  French  people  prefer  to  have,  the  Silver  five- 
franc  piece  lighter  and  the  Gold  five-frano  piece  heavier,  or  to  add  metal  to  the  dollar 
already  cumbrous,  and  take  off  metal  from  the  dollar  already  too  light  for  practical  use  t 
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The  disturbance  of  existing  conditions  is  here  plainly  reduced  to  un- 
importance; for  the  status  of  neither  metal  was  to  be  greatly  change*!: 
and,  in  any  ease,  full  provision  was  made  for  the  rejected  metaL  In 
fine,  although  one  might  decide  against  this  proposition,  it  is  obvious 
that  it  had  considerable  merit.  The  metal  proposed  as  sole  Legal  Ten 
der  was  already  the  chief  Money  of  the  globe,  and  the  legal  position 
which  it  was  proposed  to  assign  to  it  was  an  institution  of  Money  of 
which  great  States  had  already  had  experience,  while'the  discrimination 
between  the  legal  status  of  the  two  metals  was  in  the  tame  direction  with, 
and  not  in  opposition  toy  the  intrinsic  difference  between  them. 

Such,  then,  was  the  Single  Standard  of  Locke,  and  of  his  legitimate 
successors. 

As  a  policy  susceptible  of  general  adoption  the  scheme  of  Lord  Liver- 
pool is  obviously  unworthy  of  comparison  with  that  of  these  elder  mono- 
metallists,  with  which  he  seeks  to  connect  it  In  feet,  the  effort  to  justify 
the  Gold  Standard  by  recourse  to  the  Silver  Standard  is,  if  I  may  use  so 
strong  a  figure,  analogous  to  an  attempt  to  prove  that  because  a  pyramid 
will  rest  securely  upon  its  base  it  will  therefore  stand  safely  upon  its 
apex.  Of  course  Lord  Liverpool  did  not  propose  the  Gold  Standard  a& 
a  scheme  which  could  be  applied  elsewhere  than  in  England ;  but  at  the 
same  time  he  was  apparently  unaware  that  this  was  a  defect  that  entered 
into  the  body  of  his  scheme;  he  was  apparently  unconscious  of  the 
golden  rule  of  the  solidarity  of  interest  of  the  nations  in  the  Money  of 
the  world,  as  he  was  mistaken  in  supposing  his  theory  to  be  like  that  of 
Locke. 

Strange  to  say,  modern  monetary  opinion  has  allowed  itself,  to  a  con- 
siderable degree,  to  reflect  this  erroneous  view,  and  it  has  been  quite 
generally  believed  that  in  the  Gold  Standard  England  has  borrowed 
the  substance  instead  of  the  shadow  of  the  doctrine  of  Locke.  The 
late  attempt  to  extend  the  dominion  of  Lord  Liverpool's  theory  over 
the  continent  of  Europe  reveals  it  in  its  true  light 

In  such  a  situation,  therefore,  as  obtained  in  1810,  when  the  great  au- 
thority in  England,  whose  word  was  monetary  law,  had  thus  spoken 
upon  the  monetary  situation,  and  in  a  time  of  national  commotion  and 
of  national  effort,  it  is  not  strange  that  a  special  committee  of  the  lejrb- 
lative  body,  even  with  a  Horner  and  a  Huskisson  at  their  head,  should 
have  passed  lightly  over  some  of  the  important  problems  of  Money. 

But  while  it  is  thus  not  a  damaging  charge  against  the  "  Bullion 
Committee w  that  they  did  not  fully  comprehend  in  its  broader  aspect* 
the  new  Monetary  System  inaugurated  by  Lord  LiverpooPs  law,  it  b 
nevertheless  strange  that  they  paid  scant  attention  to  the  local  effect* 
which  a  coinage  of  Silver  between  1798  and  1810  would  in  all  probabil- 
ity have  had  upon  this  very  overissue  of  bank-notes  to  which  they  did 
devote  their  study,  and  which  they  proved  to  be  the  cause  of  great 
evils  under  which  England  suffered. 

The  primary  cause  of  the  stoppage  of  cash  payment  in  1797  Itfd 
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been  the  withdrawal  of  specie  from  circulation  in  a  time  of  public  alarm 
and  of  political  commotion.  It  was  not  till  long  after  1797  that*  the 
taste  for  inflation  grew  by  what  it  fed  on,  at  such  a  pace,  that  prices 
were  inflated  and  metal  commanded  a  premium  in  England's  money. 
'  This  carnival  of  currency-gambling  was  not  a  thing  which  English- 
men consciously  intended  or  took  for  granted  at  the  start.  The  yearly 
renewals  of  the  bank  restriction  act  were  accorded  reluctantly  and  only 
under  the  constraint  of  political  necessity.  As  at  the  start,  so  through- 
out, the  efficient  cause,  the  convincing  justification,  of  the  continuance 
of  the  suspension  of  cash  payments  was  the  lack  of  specie  in  the  circular 
tion.  The  question  arises  naturally,  therefore,  whether,  if  some  millions 
of  pounds  sterling  of  specie  could  have  been  added  to  and  maintained 
in  the  circulation  in  time,  the  continuance  of  the  restriction  could  not,  by 
forces  then  in  existence,  have  been  to  a  large  extent  prevented ;  or,  again, 
whether,  if  there  had  been  a  full  circulation  of  Silver  specie,  the  overis- 
sue of  bank-notes  would  have  reached  its  portentous  height  f  In  sug- 
gesting that  these  questions  must  be  answered  in  favor  of  Silver,  I  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that,  as  the  report  itself  shows,  these  bank-notes 
which  were  issued  in  excess  were  chiefly  small  notes.  After  an  average 
issue  by  the  bank  between  1787-1797  of  notes  for  10  million  pounds, 
and  none  of  them  under  Ave  pounds,  the  year  1810  found  a  circulation 
of  only  14  millions  over  Ave  pounds,  but  of  5,800,000  under  five  pounds. 
This  phenomenon  was  presumably  repeated  in  the  circulation  of  the 
country  banks.  It  was  this  novelty,  the  issue  of  notes  under  five 
pounds,  which  was  especially  held  justified  by  the  absence  of  specie. 

As  far  as  the  question  of  the  use  of  Silver  is  concerned,  the  modern 
objection  to  the  " heaviness"  of  Silver  was  then  hardly  effective.  An 
examination  of  the  literature  of  that  time  will  fail  to  reveal  any  of  that 
prejudice  against  Silver  which  of  late  years  has  sought  to  obtain  accept- 
ance for  itself  as  an  "economic  fact."  Again,  England  actually  felt  itself 
hampered  from  this  lack  of  Silver.  Silver  was  actually  at  times  at  a 
premium  above  gold,  and  at  a  very  high  premium,  in  spite  of  the  co- 
existence of  a  premium  of  Gold  bullion  over  Silver  bullion.  It  is  a  very 
strange  and  very  suggestive  fact  that  of  all  persons  in  the  world  Lord 
Liverpool  himself  prepared  an  indictment  against  the  policy  which  was 
responsible  for  this  absence  of  Silver,  while  Mr.  Magens,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  Bullion  Committee,  observed  that  the  lack  of  small  Silver 
was  to  be  lamented.  * 

*  Of  this  issue  of  Spanish  dollars  Lord  Liverpool  speaks  as  foUows  (p.  194,  Coins  of 
tb*  Realm) :  "The  blame,  if  any  such  is  to  be  imputed,  falls  not  on  those  who  per- 
mitted these  dollars  to  be  issued,  but  on  those  who  neglected  to  supply  Tour  Majesty's 
*ubjecu»  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  legal  Silver  Coins  to  be  employed  in  those  par 
tnents  for  which  these  dollars  now  pass.  But  not  only  Your  Majesty's  sailors  and 
your  own  artificers  are  in  want  of  legal  Silver  Coins ;  the  laborers  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  and  the  manufacturers  in  the  great  and  populous  towns  of  this  Kingdom, 
and  all  your  good  people  in  every  part  of  it,  suffer  equally  from  the  want  of  them 
(page  165).    The  quantity  of  legal  Silver  Coin  now  in  currency  is  certainly  far  too 
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The  fact  is  that  some  million  pounds  sterling  worth  of  Token*  and 
of  Spanish  dollars,  stamped  with  the  effigy  of  George  III,  were  pat  into 
circulation  by  the  banks ;  but,  as  Lord  Liverpool  observes,  they  vw 
not  Legal  Tender.  It  is  safe,  then,  to  say  that  so  far  from  there  being  a 
popular  objection,  there  was  in  fact  a  popular  desire  for  the  presence  %A 
a  very  considerable  additional  amount  of  Silver  in  the  circulation* 

Would  this  overissue  of  notes  under  £5  have  taken  place  had  an 
abundance  of  Silver  been  in  circulation  f 

It  will  naturally,  however,  be  asked  at  once,  Gould  this  Silver  bar* 
been  obtained  f  This  question  may  perhaps  be  conveniently  answemJ 
by  a  counter  interrogatory:  Would  not  the  stock  of  Silver  which  Eng- 
land did  hold  as  merchandise  have  been  sufficient,  if  properly  used,  in 
large  part  to  relieve  the  want  of  specie  (and  that  without  a  correspond- 
ing absorption  of  capital  or  loss  of  interest)  f  The  quantity  thus  held 
was  by  no  means  small.  It  seems,  in  fact,  safe  to  say,  however  strangely 
the  statement  may  conflict  with  preconceived  opinions,  that  in  England*? 
arduous  struggle  with  Napoleon  it  was  Silver  which  mainly  served  Eng- 
land as  the  "  sinews  of  war.9  If  we  are  to  confide  in  the  correctness 
of  the  exhibits  of  the  Bullion  Beport,  the  Bank  of  England  between  1T9T 
and  1810  sold  some  80  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  Silver — 65  millions  in 
dollars,  15  millions  in  bars ; — of  the  Money  which  England  sent  out  to 
pay  for  subsidies  and  land  troops  in  the  war  of  1805-1810  about  92  per 
cent,  was  Silver ; — and  about  82  per  cent,  of  the  export  of  the  precious 
metals  noted  in  the  custom-house  in  the  former  period  was  8flver. 
It  may,  of  course,  be  said,  these  sums  do  not  represent  the  actual  pro- 
portions of  the  metals  used,  because  guineas  and  the  Gold  of  melted 
guineas  were  exported  clandestinely  on  account  of  the  law  inflicting  a 
penalty  for  their  exportation.  But  would  this  regulation  have  affected 
the  action  of  the  Government  itself,  or  did  it  influence  the  action  of  the 
paymaster-general,  who  exported  these  33  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
Silver  ? 

Again,  it  may  be  objected,  "this  Silver  was  in  London  only  on  transit.* 

But  was  not  the  Gold  there  on  transit  also!    Would  not  the  ftptvfe 


small  for  the  wants  of  commerce,  particularly  of  the  retail  trade  and  for  the 
merce  of  your  people.  (Page  166. )  The  total  value  of  all  the  legal  Silver  Coin*  in  cir- 
culation cannot,  therefore,  according  to  this  estimate,  exceed  £3,960,435 ;  it  is  probabij 
very  much  less.    (Page  188.)   ^Sometimes  even  a  premium  is  given  for  them." 

In  "An  Inquiry  into  the  Real  Difference  between  Actual  Money  (consisting  of  83*** 
and  Gold)  and  Paper  Money/'  etc.,  by  Magens  Dorricn  Magens,  Esq.,  London,  ldW, 
may  be  found  the  following  passage: 

"  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  steps  are  not  taken  to  provide  a  currency  of  small  piece*  "f 
Silver  money  (easily  practicable).  The  dollar  is  of  too  much  value  for  the  poor,  id<1 
little  better  for  convenience  than  the  seven-shilling  pieces ;  while  Gold  is  much  cheap? 
than  Silver,  being  only  3a.  lfd.  per  ounce  above  standard,  and  Silver  is  74.  per  ©not* 
above  standard,  or  a  difference  of  about  7  per  cent,  in  the  proportional  value  in  £»vwt 
of  Gold." 

Could  the  authors  of  these  words  have  been  conscious  of  tho  fact  that  the  eoinsgc 
of  Silver  had  been  forbidden  by  law  f 
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circulation  have  received  an  important  re-enforcement  if  Silver  had  been 
English  Money,  or  potentially  English  Money,  while  it  stayed  in  England  t 
Gold  guineas  were  Money  when  they  arrived  in  England,  and  other  Gold 
could  upon  its  arrival  be  presently  coined  into  guineas,  and  was  always 
potentially  English  Money.  Now,  the  actual  stock  of  Silver  in  transit 
must  have  been  very  large,  far  larger  in  fact,  in  all  probability,  than  the 
stock  of  Gold  in  transit.  It  seems,  therefore,  hard  to  avert  the  inference, 
not  merely  that  an  increased  specie  circulation  could  have  been  obtained, 
but  that  the  material  was  at  hand  all  the  time. 

For  the  residue  of  that  stock  of  metal  which  was  needed  to  relieve 
her  lack  of  specie  England,  with  her  shipping  in  every  sea,  had  the 
world  to  draw  from.  Gould  she  not  conveniently,  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  trade,  obtain  more  Money-Metal,  if  both  Metals  would  be  money  when 
they  should  arrive  in  England,  than  if  only  one  possessed  that  privilege  f 
In  the  presence  of  a  lack  of  specie,  due  in  the  first  instance  not  to  the 
pushing  out  of  specie  to  make  room  for  Paper  Money,  but  to  an  excep- 
tional hoarding  and  exceptional  need  of  cash,  if  England  must  restrict 
her  home  use  to  one  metal,  is  it  not,  so  far  at  least  as  the  prospect  of  re- 
lieving that  deficiency  was  concerned,  unfortunate  that  she  should  have 
attained  the  maximum  of  restriction  by  excluding  the  more  abundant 
metal  of  the  two. 

Had  the  right  of  free  coinage  of  Silver  been  maintained,  England 
would  have  been  no  worse  market  for  Gold  (of  course  if  we  except  the  de- 
mand for  that  metal  for  purposes  of  currency-gambling)  than  she  was 
when  Silver  was  excluded  from  the  mint,  while  the  power  of  becoming 
English  Money,  had  it  not  been  taken  away  from  Silver  in  1798,  would 
have  favorably  affected  the  movement  of  Silver  outside  of  Great  Britain 
as  well  as  at  home.  This  appears  to  be  true  primd  facie;  a*d  if  these 
views  be  sound,  the  maintenance  of  free  coinage  of  Silver  in  England 
in  that  troubled  time,  notably  between  the  dates  of  Trafalgar  and  Wat- 
erloo, would  have  secured  foreign  allies  for  the  specie  circulation  of  En- 
gland, as  well  as  have  utilized  forces  at  home  already  more  numerous 
than  those  actually  put  into  commission,  and  which  for  lack  of  employ- 
ment lay  inefficient  and  inert 

The  existence,  therefore,  of  that  strain  upon  the  resources  of  England, 
that  sudden  expenditure  of  capital,  which  in  1797,  and  following  years,  did 
deprive  her  of  a  goodly  part  of  the  Metallic  Money  she  required*  has,  of 
itself  no  force  whatever  to  meet  the  question,  Would  England's  paper 
have  subsequently  become  so  depreciated,  if  Silver  as  well  as  Gold  had 
remained  freely  coinablef  Suspended  paper  is  not  necessarily  depre- 
ciated paper.  Years  passed  before  the  depreciation  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land note  began.  And  it  is  the  depreciation  of  which  I  am  speaking. 
The  question,  in  fact,  resolves  itself  into  another  query:  Was  England 
resolved,  come  what  might,  to  dilute  her  currency  by  an  overissue  of 
inconvertible  paper  f    Was  she  determined  to  overissue  paper  from 

"See  on  this  satyeot  the  admirable  statement  of  Mr.  Pirmez,  page  123. 
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motives  independent  of  any  necessity,  political  or  economic  f  Was  Eng- 
land, in  fact,  impelled  from  a  mere  suicidal  instinct  to  maim  herself  in 
the  matter  of  Money,  to  force  herself  into  an  aimless,  profitless  bank- 
ruptcy! 

Of  course  in  the  presence  of  a  supposed  suicidal  intent  to  use  Paper 
Money,  the  use  of  any  other  Money  would  merely  tend  to  aggravate  the 
situation.  It  would  simply  inflate  inflation.  If  convertibility  had  ceased 
to  be  an  object,  the  true  policy  would  have  been  to  prohibit  the  coinage 
of  Gold  as  well  as  that  of  Silver.  But,  in  fact^  the  idea  of  convertibility 
was  not  abandoned.  Actual  convertibility,  lost  for  a  time,  was  *£U 
looked  for  in  the  immediate  ftature,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  paper  mu 
to  be  kept  at  par.    The  Standard  was  not  to  be  lost. 

And  what  was  the  Standard!    A  consideration  of  the  statutes  hm 
reprinted  will  show  that,  for  a  century,  all  obligations  enforcible  by  Isv 
in  England  had  been  payable  either  in  Gold  or  in  Silver  Coin,  if  of  fuD 
weight,  at  the  option  of  the  payer;  and  henoe,  if  we  use  the  word 
"Standard"  in  the  sense  which  best  represents  the  facte,  Gold  and  Sti- 
ver remained  de  facto  and  dejure  the  "  Standard"  till  1816.    Lord  Lira- 
pool,  however,  uses  the  word  "Standard"  as  simply  meaning  "the 
principal  measure  of  property  f  that  is  to  say,  the  "  chief  Coin  in  n«. 
This  diction  was  apparently  followed  by  the  Bullion  Committee,  sod 
Gold  was  held  to  be  the  English  "  Standard."    This  confusion  of  teraw 
would,  of  course,  have  been  harmless  if  no  confusion  of  ideas  had  fol- 
lowed.   Indeed,  there  is  a  certain  moral  respectability  in  the  idea  mat 
England  was  bound  to  stand  by  her  "Standard"  in  the  narrower  sen*, 
to  maintain  that  which  had  been  her  principal  Coin,  as  still  the  principal 
measure  of  property.    Strict  honor,  ideal  justice,  would  in  any  case  have 
been  better  served  by  the  maintenance  of  the  true  Double  Standard  under 
which,  strictly  construed,  all  English  obligations  for  a  century  had  been 
incurred ;  and  the  law  of  1798  was  in  a  certain  measure  (just  as  the  oriew 
of  restriction  of  cash  payment  of  1797  had  been)  an  impairment  of  the 
obligation  of  contracts.    But  still,  if  through  some  not  far-seeing,  not 
clear-thinking,  but  generous  feeling  of  loyalty,  England  was  attached 
to  the  guinea,  and  on  account  of  habits  contracted  in  the  reign  of  the 
Georges  felt  constrained  to  renounce  the  "  Standard  of  Elizabeth,1*  it  i* 
not  necessary  to  attack  this  fidelity  to  Gold  in  order  to  decide  the  q«* 
tion  here  raised  about  Silver.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  England  did  W* 
cleave  to  Gold.    "  Her  standard  floated  bravely  on  the  breeze,  but  it  ** 
unattached  to  terra  firma.    The  Union  Jack  had  become  a  kite.    Ice- 
land was  using  Paper  Money."    While  Lord  Liverpool  and  the  author* 
of  the  Bullion  Report  were  restricting  the  meaning  of  the  word  u  Stand- 
ard "  in  such  a  way  as  to  exclude  Silver,  the  Gold  Coin  formerly  chieflf 
in  use  had  in  ample  measure  left  England,  and  bank  paper  had  beoom* 
the  "  principal  measure  of  property."    The  question,  therefore,  whethtf 
England  was  not  bound  to  maintain  Gold  as  her  principal  measw  <* 
property  in  preference  to  permitting  Silver  to  a""^  Gold  in  that 
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function,  is  practically  excluded  from  the  discussion.  The  only  question 
actually  at  issue  under  this  head  is  whether  it  was  not  better  to  have 
England's  paper  at  par  with  Silver  as  well  as  Gold  than  to  have  it  below 
par  both  in  Silver  and  Gold. 

To  guard  against  a  misunderstanding,  of  which  an  instance  has  already 
come  to  my  knowledge  (see  page 346),  I  may  say  here  as  to  this  ques- 
tion, looked  at  from  a  general  point  of  view  (as  it  was,  for  example, 
stated  hi  a  reply  to  an  assertion  made  in  the  Conference  that  the  Double 
Standard  was  responsible  for  most  of  England's  monetary  difficulties) 
(see  page  81)  that  it  is  a  matter  of  entire  indifference  what  the  Standard 
had  been  in  the  eighteenth  century,  or  actually  was  at  the  time  the 
Bullion  Report  was  written.  Whatever  the  policy  of  England  might 
have  been  with  reference  to  the  metals,  in  1810  Silver  was  specie.  It 
was  material  for  Metallic  Money.  Silver  Coin  was  the  subject  of  a  par 
in  all  countries  of  the  world,  England  included;  nay,  more,  it  was  the 
preponderating  instrument  of  the  world's  valuations.  Hence  this  ques- 
tion of  the  advisability  of  keeping  paper  at  par  with  Silver  would  have 
been  not  only  a  legitimate  but  a  vital  question  of  policy,  even  if  Eng- 
land's exclusion  of  Silver  from  coinage  had  dated  from  William  the  Con- 
queror, instead  of  dating  from  the  21st  of  June,  1798.  It  is,  however, 
not  only  convenient,  but  conducive  to  a  fairer  estimate  of  the  policy  act- 
ually pursued,  to  regard  it  as  surrounded  by  whatever  vantage-ground 
for  advocacy  of  it  was  afforded  by  contemporary  circumstances,  and 
hence  arises  the  importance,  in  this  matter,  of  the  question :  What  was  de 
jure  and  de  facto  the  Standard  transmitted  to  the  generations  in  action 
by  those  which  had  passed  away  1 

Whatever  view  be  taken  of  the  question,  whether  this  which  I  have 
stated  or  some  other,  and  whatever  reasons  may  be  found  in  considera- 
tions outside  of  those  purely  economic,  why  this  rejection  of  the  aid  of 
Silver  in  the  circulation  should  have  continued,  can  it  be  denied  that  the 
point  was  worthy  of  attention  f  As  I  have  before  suggested,  the  Bullion 
Report  passes  by  in  silence  this  entire  order  of  questions. 

It  was  to  bring  this  fact  into  clear  light  that  I  have  led  the  reader  to  this 
point.  There  is  a  natural  disposition  on  the  part  of  those  familiar  with  the 
controversy  waged  in  England  in  the  great  cause  of  Specie  vs.  Paper  to 
assume  that  the  knowledge  and  acumen  enlisted  in  support  of  specie  in 
that  cause  had  been  equally  applied  to  the  great  ejectment  case  of  Gold 
r*.  Silver,  which  was  so  summarily  decided  in  favor  of  the  party  whose 
possession  seemed  paramount. 

Such,  however,  is  not  the  fact.  There  is  indeed  no  proof  that  the 
case  was  ever  ftilly  argued  on  its  merits,  either  in  the  Privy  Council  in 
1798,  before  the  Bullion  Committee  in  1810,  or  before  Parliament  in  1816 ; 
and  since  that  day  it  has  passed  into  the  limbo  of  res  adjudicates.  Inas- 
much^ however,  as  there  is  no  statute  of  limitations  against  economic 
facte,  nor  against  economic  truth,  and  as  such  judgments  are  revocable 
at  any  time,  and  as  a  voice  to  which  the  world  gives  heed  *  has  raised 

*  Lord  Beaoonsfield. 
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the  question  in  England  whether  she  has  not "  prospered  rather  in  spite 
of  than  by  reason  of  the  Gold  Standard,"  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  great  men  who  so  sagely  guided  the  policy  of  their  country  in  es- 
tablishing in  permanence  the  convertibility  of  England's  Paper  Money 
had  really  never,  in  their  own  minds,  clearly  formulated  the  question 
of  convertibility  into  Silver  or  convertibility  into  Silver  and  Gold  as 
compared  with  convertibility  into  Gold  alone. 

Now,  it  is  not  surprising  that  this  omission  to  pass  upon  the  merits  of 
the  question,  should  have  been  the  symptom  or  result  of  an  entire  lapee 
of  knowledge  of  the  relative  position  of  the  two  metals,  the  nature  of 
the  demand  for  them,  the  causation  of  their  value. 

If  it  were  assumed  that  the  two  metals  were  to  all  intents  and  par- 
poses  one,  so  that  they  formed,  in  fact,  one  great  body  of  metal,  white 
and  yellow,  of  which  each  nation  drew  its  quota  in  whichever  color  or 
mixture  of  colors  it  preferred,  and  that,  in  the  main,  either  metal  was  a 
complete  substitute  for  the  other,  it  would  be  very  easy  and  perfectly 
natural  to  pass  by  unobserved  the  problems  heretofore  examined. 

The  facts  to  which  I  have  alluded,  connected  with  the  novelty  of  En- 
gland's situation  and  of  Lord  Liverpool's  theory,  themselves  suggest  that 
an  unconscious  assumption  of  this  kind  would  have  been  perfectly  nat- 
ural, but  the  following  observations  show  that  the  lapse  of  knowledge 
went  so  far  as  to  involve  unconsciousness  of  the  actual  status  of  Silver 
in  English  law. 

As  is  apparent  from  the  preceding  extracts  from  the  English  Statutes, 
Silver  Coin  was  Legal  Tender  in  1810  for  any  sum  whatsoever,  although 
for  a  payment  over  £25  the  payee  could  demand  Coin  enough  to  make  up 
the  legal  weight  of  Silver  pounds  sterling.  He  would  have  had  to  do  the 
same  thing  in  Amsterdam.*  This  rule  was  a  recurrence  to  the  cow*pt+ 
satio  adpemam  which  in  older  times  had  been  in  use,  and  was  in  tad 
the  counterpart  for  Silver  of  the  legislation  of  1774,  which  restored  the 
Gold  Coins  to  their  standard  weight.  No  advocate  of  the  Bimetallic 
Policy  to-day  desires  to  see  any  other  principle  than  that  of  honctfi 
weight  regulate  the  Legal  Tender  of  Silver  Coin.  (See  pages  76, 130.) 
In  the  absence  of  efficient  measures  to  maintain  at  standard  weight 
the  Silver  Coin  actually  in  circulation,  the  law  was  a  legitimate  one. 
The  Legal  Tender  by  tale  of  under- weight  coins  is  an  abomination.  A 
legislator  of  to-day  would  not  permit  the  condition  of  things  to  continue 
under  which  such  a  law  became  necessary,  but  the  aim  wtych  he  would 
have  in  view  would  be  identical  with  that  which  animated  the  law  rauk- 
ing  the  Silver  Coins  Legal  Tender  by  weight  The  American  legislator 
of  1792  (see  page  103)  met  the  difficulty  in  another  way.  lie  provided 
that  Coins  below  full  weight  should  be  Legal  Tender  only  in  proportion 

*  The  Dutch  grot*  gelt,  pieces  of  3  guilders,  30  stivers,  and  20  stivers,  wen  legaUj  mt>- 
Ject,  when  offered  in  payment  for  more  than  600  florins,  to  be  bagged  and  weighed.  A 
certain  tolerance  in  weight  was  allowed,  and  if  the  bag  was  below  this  weight  it  wsi 
not  Legal  Tender.    (8ee  8teuart's  Works,  voL  III,  ecL  1803,  chap.  vilL}— H. 
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to  their  weight;  but  the  more  effective,  although  more  expensive,  mode 
is  that  adopted  for  Gold  by  the  British  legislator  in  providing  that  Coins 
worn  below  a  certain  limit  should  be  cut  up  and  cease  to  be  Legal  Tender. 
This  limitation  of  Legal  Tender  by  tale  had,  however,  lasted  only  from 
1774  to  1783,  and  as  there  bad  been  no  improvement,  only  a  deteriora- 
tion of  the  condition  of  the  Coins  between  1774  and  1783,  it  is  probable 
that  the  limitation  was  not  a  matter  of  much  practical  importance,  be- 
cause the  amount  of  Silver  in  circulation  was  actually  less  than  trade 
required.  This  expiration  of  the  statute  in  1783,  is,  by  the  way,  not 
merely  a  matter  to  be  ascertained  from  the  statute  books  but  is  men- 
tioned by  Lord  Liverpool  on  page  129  of  his  Treatise.  Subsequently, 
and  after  the  restriction  of  cash  payments  had  taken  place,  when  En- 
gland was  entering  upon  an  experience  of  a  paper  standard,  worth,  in 
ouny  cases,  far  less  than  even  worn  Silver  Coins,  this  law  was  revived 
in  connection  with  the  prohibition  of  Silver  Coinage. 

What  proportion  of  these  facts  were  known  to  the  authors  of  the 
Bullion  Report)  They  say  (see  page 366)  that  ever  since  1774  Silver 
Coin  had  not  been  Legal  Tender  above  £25. 

How  was  it  possible  that  the  facts  could  have  been  ignored  by  such 
men  t  The  following  obvious  explanation  occurs  to  me :  There  were  no 
full-weight  Silver  Coins  in  England  in  1793,  when  Silver  was  coming 
to  the  mint,  in  spite  of  what  the  Bullion  Eeport,  ignoring  that  England 
had  Gold,  because  Gold  was  cheaper  than  Silver,  calls  merely  "the  usage 
ami  commercial  habits  of  the  people."  In  1798  the  manufacture  of  full- 
height  Silver  Coins  had  been  prohibited.  The  authors  of  the  Report 
bad,  therefore,  never  seen  Silver  Coins  with  which,  under  the  law,  one 
could  pay  a  debt  above  £25  without  losing  a  percentage  on  the  excess 
*»  paid;  for,  by  tale,  twenty  shillings  of  George  II,  worn  to  £  of  their 
original  weight,  were  a  pound  sterling;  but  when  they  were  paid  by 
height  one  must  put  twenty-five  of  them  into  the  balance  in  order  with 
thetn  to  equal  the  weight  of  that  Silver  pound  sterling  which  remained 
the  monetary  unit  of  Great  Britain.  But  had  they  been  fresldy  coined 
or  of  full  weight,  twenty  shillings  would  have  made  a  pound  sterling 
for  a  payment  of  £25,000  as  well  as  for  £25. 

Not  having  had  actual  experience  of  this  fact,  the  authors  of  the  Ee- 
port ignored  it,  and  spoke  of  Silver  without  being  aware  that  Silver 
was  legally,  and,  but  for  this  prohibition  of  Coinage  which  they  do  not 
mention,  might  have  been,  in  practice,  as  completely  Money  in  England 
as  it  was  in  the  Netherlands. 

Again,  the  act  of  Parliament  which  ordained  in  perpetuity  that  any 
alien  or  stranger,  native  or  foreigner,  who  should  bring  Silver  to  the 
mint  should  receive  pounds  sterling  without  charge  and  without  delay, 
had  never  been  formally  repealed.  It  was  nominally  in  force  in  1810. 
It  was  an  act  of  some  importance  at  a  time  when  every  one  was  of 
opinion  that  Gold  had  risen  greatly  in  value,  for  if  Gold  had  risen 
greatly  in  value,  it  must,  under  the  English  law,  transfer  its  function  of 
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"Standard*  to  the  metal  that  stood  steady.    And  yet  the  Bullion  Ex- 
port does  not  mention  it 

But,  although  not  formally  repealed,  this  law  of  Free  and  Gratuitous 
Coinage  of  Silver  was  in  fact  abrogated  by  the  law  of  1798-^99,  which  for- 
bade in  perpetuity  the  coinage  of  Silver  in  England.  And  yet  the  Bull- 
ion Report  shows  no  knowledge  of  this  fact.  We  hear  much  of  the 
mint  price  of  Standard  Silver,  as  we  do  of  the  mint  price  of  Stanckul 
Gold,  and  Mr.  Horner,  in  one  of  his  questions,  says :  "You  know  that  j; 
the  time  we  are  coining  Gold  at  £3  17s.  10£<J.  per  ounce  we  are  coiniii 
Silver  at  5#.  6d.  per  ounce!"    (Compare  section  III,  page 368.) 

How  to  account  for  this  triple  lapse  of  knowledge? 

Is  it  merely  one  of  those  anomalies  which,  at  least  in  other  depart- 
ments of  thought,  English  thinkers,  manly  in  their  self-examination, 
are  not  unwont  to  discover  in  the  theories  and  practice  of  their  coon  try- 
men  t — H. 


REPORT  FROM  THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE   ON  THE   HIGH 

PRICE  OP  GOLD  BULLION. 

[Extracts.] 

Ordered,  by  the  Houee  of  Common,  to  be  printed,  8  Jmme,  1810. 

The  Select  Committee  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  cause  of  the 
High  Price  of  Gold  Bullion,  and  to  take  into  consideration  the  state  «»f 
the  Circulating  Medium,  and  of  the  Exchanges  between  Great  Britain 
and  Foreign  Parts; — and  to  report  the  same,  with  their  Observation* 
thereupon,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  House; — Have,  pursuant  to  tin* 
Orders  of  the  House,  examined  the  matters  to  them  referred;  and  have 
agreed  to  the  following  Report: 

Your  Committee  proceeded,  in  the  first  instance,  to  ascertain  what  tbo 
price  of  gold  bullion  had  been,  as  well  as  the  rates  of  the  foreigu  ei- 
changes,  for  some  time  past;  particularly  during  the  last  year. 

Your  Committee  have  found  that  the  price  of  gold  bullion,  which,  !»y 
the  regulations  of  His  Majesty's  Mint,  is  31. 179. 10$d.  per  ounce  of  stand- 
ard fineness,  was,  during  the  years  1806, 1807,  and  1808,  as  high  a*  IL 
in  the  market.  Towards  the  end  of  1808  it  began  to  advance  very  ni]>- 
idly,  and  continued  very  high  during  the  whole  year  1809 ;  the  market 
price  of  standard  gold  in  bars  fluctuating  from  4i.  9a.  to  4L 12*.  per  o~ 
The  market  price  at  4L  10s.  is  about  15£  per  cent  above  the  Mint  price. 

Your  Committee  have  found,  that  during  the  three  first  months  of  the 
present  year,  the  price  of  standard  gold  in  bars  remained  nearly  at  tbe 
same  price  as  during  last  year;  viz.,  from  41.  10s.  to  4/.  12*.  per  ut 
In  the  course  of  the  months  of  March  and  April,  the  price  of  standi 
gold  is  quoted  but  once  in  WettenhalFs  tables;  viz.,  on  the  Gth  of  AprJ 
last,  at  41.  6s.  which  is  rather  more  than  10  per  cent,  above  the  Mint 
price.    The  last  quotations  of  the  price  of  gold,  which  have  been  given 
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in  those  tables,  are  upon  the  18th  and  22d  of  May,  when  Portugal  gold 
in  coin  is  quoted  at  41,  11*.  per  oz. :  Portugal  gold  coin  is  about  the 
same  fineness  as  our  standard.  It  is  stated  in  the  same  tables  that  in 
the  month  of  March  last  the  price  of  new  doubloons  rose  from  41.  7*.  to 
4/.  9*.  per  oz.  Spanish  gold  is  from  4J  to  4f  grains  better  than  stand- 
ard, making  about  4*.  per  oz.  difference  in  value. 

It  appears  by  the  evidence,  that  the  price  of  foreign  gold  coin  is  gen- 
erally higher  than  that  of  bar  gold,  on  account  of  the  former  finding  a 
more  ready  vent  in  foreign  markets.    The  difference  between  Spanish 
and  Portugal  gold  in  coin  and  gold  in  bars,  has  of  late  been  about  2*. 
per  onnce.    Your  Committee  have  also  to  state,  that  there  is  said  to  be* 
at  present  a  difference  of  between  3s.  and  4s.  per  ounce  between  the 
price  of  bar  gold  which  may  be  sworn  off  for  exportation  as  being  for- 
eign gold,  and  the  price  of  such  bar  gold  as  the  dealer  will  not  venture 
to  swear  off:  while  the  former  was  about  41.  10*.  in  the  market,  the 
latter  is  said  to  have  been  about  41.  6*.    On  account  of  these  extrinsic 
differences,  occasioned  either  by  the  expense  of  coinage,  or  by  the  ob- 
structions of  law,  the  price  of  standard  gold  in  bars,  such  as  may  be 
exported,  is  that  which  it  is  most  material  to  keep  generally  in  view 
through  the  present  inquiry. 

It  appeared  to  your  Committee,  that  it  might  be  of  use,  in  judging  of 
the  cause  of  this  high  price  of  gold  bullion,  to  be  informed  also  of  the 
prices  of  silver  during  the  same  period.  The  price  of  standard  silver 
in  his  Majesty's  Mint  is  5s.  2d.  per  ounce;  at  this  standard  price,  the 
value  of  a  Spanish  dollar  is  4*.  4d.  or,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing, 
Spanish  dollars  are,  at  that  standard  price,  worth  4#.  lljd.  per  ounce. 
It  is  stated  in  WettenhalPs  tables  that  throughout  the  year  1809,  the 
price  of  new  dollars  fluctuated  from  5s.  5d.  to  5s.  Id.  per  ounce,  or  from 
10  to  13  per  cent,  above  the  Mint  price  of  standard  silver.  In  the 
course  of  the  last  month,  new  dollars  have  been  quoted  as  high  as  5s. 
&d.  per  ounce,  or  more  than  15  per  cent,  above  the  Mint  price. 
•  •••••• 

[Page  4.] 

It  will  be  found  by  the  evidence,  that  the  high  price  of  gold  is  ascribed, 
by  most  of  the  witnesses,  entirely  to  an  alleged  scarcity  of  that  article, 
arising  out  of  an  unusual  demand  for  it  upon  the  continent  of  Europe. 
This  unusual  demand  for  gold  upon  the  continent  is  described  by  some 
of  them  as  being  chiefly  for  the  use  of  the  French  armies,  though  in- 
creased also  by  that  state  of  alarm,  and  failure  of  confidence,  which  leads 
to  the  practice  of  hoarding. 

Your  Committee  are  of  opinion,  that,  in  the  sound  and  natural  state  of 
the  British  currency,  the  foundation  of  which  is  gold,  no  increased  de- 
mand for  gold  from  other  parts  of  the  world,  however  great,  or  from 
whatever  causes  arising,  can  have  the  effect  of  producing  here,  for  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time,  a  material  rise  in  the  market  price  of  gold. 
But  before  they  proceed  to  explain  the  grounds  of  that  general  opiniofi, 
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they  wish  to  state  some  other  reasons  which  alone  would  have  led  thee 
to  doubt  whether  in  point  of  fact,  such  a  demand  for  gold,  as  is  aHegul, 

has  operated  in  the  manner  supposed, 

•  •••••• 

[Page  G.] 

Here  your  Committee  mnst  observe,  that  both  at  Hamburgh  and  Am- 
sterdam, where  the  measure  of  value  is  not  gold  as  in  this  country,  but 
silver,  an  unusual  demand  for  gold  would  affect  its  money  price,  that  i& 
its  price  in  silver;  and  that  as  it  does  not  appear  that  there  has  lx*n 
any  considerable  rise  in  the  price  of  gold,  as  valued  in  silver,  at  tho««- 
places  in  the  last  year,  the  inference  is,  that  there  was  not  any  consid- 
erable increase  in  the  demand  for  gold.    That  permanent  rise  in  tl* 
market  price  of  gold  above  its  Mint  price,  which  appears  by  Mr.  Grtf 
fulhe's  paper  to  have  taken  place  for  several  years  both  at  Hamburgh  and 
Amsterdam,  may  in  some  degree  be  ascribed,  as  your  Committee  con- 
ceive, to  an  alteration  which  has  taken  place  in  the  relative  value  of  the 
two  precious  metals  all  over  the  world;  concerning  which,  much  carina* 
and  satisfactory  evidence  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  particularly  in 
the  documents  laid  before  your  Committee  by  Mr.  Allen.    From  the  sun** 
cause,  a  fall  in  the  relative  price  of  silver  appears  to  have  taken  pla** 
in  this  country  for  some  time  before  the  increase  of  our  paper  current' y 
began  to  operate.    Silver  having  Mien  in  relative  value  to  gold  through- 
out the  world,  gold  has  appeared  to  rise  in  price  in  those  markets  where 
silver  is  the  fixed  measure,  and  silver  has  appeared  to  fall  in  those  where 

gold  is  the  fixed  measure. 

•  •••••• 

[Page  10.] 

In  this  country,  gold  is  itself  the  measure  of  all  exchangeable  vain*, 
the  scale  to  which  all  money  prices  are  referred.  It  is  so,  not  only  l*j 
the  usage  and  commercial  habits  of  the  country,*  but  likewise  by  opera- 
tion of  law,  ever  since  the  act  of  the  14th  of  his  present  Majesty  [finally 
rendered  perpetual  by  an  act  of  the  39th  year  of  the  reign]  disallowed  a 

legal  tender  in  silver  coin  beyond  the  sum  of  25L 

•  •••••• 

[Page  11.] 

Your  Committee  think  it  proper  to  state  still  more  specifically,  what 
appear  to  them  to  be  the  principles  which  govern  the  relative  prices  at 
gold  in  bullion  and  gold  in  coin,  as  well  as  of  paper  circulating  in  it* 
place  and  exchangeable  for  it  They  cannot  introduce  this  subject  mora 
properly,  than  by  adverting,  to  those  simple  principles  and  regulation, 
on  which  a  coinage  issuing  from  the  King  s  mint  is  founded. 

The  object  is*  to  secure 'to  the  people  a  standard  of  a  determinate 
value,  by  affixing  a  stamp,  under  the  royal  authority t  to  pieces  of  guli 
which  are  thus  certified  to  be  of  a  given  weight  and  fineness.  Gold  in 
bolbonis  the  standard  to  which  the  legislature  has  intended  that  the 
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coin  should  be  conformed,  and  with  which  it  should  be  identified  as 
much  as  possible.  And  if  that  intention  of  the  legislature  were  com- 
pletely fulfilled,  the  coined  gold  would  bear  precisely  the  same  price  in 
exchange  for  all  other  commodities,  as  it  would  have  borne  had  it  con- 
tinued in  the  shape  of  bullion ;  but  it  is  subject  to  some  small  fluctua- 
tions* 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

[Page  15.] 

In  this  manner  at  Hamburgh,  silver  is  not  only  the  measure  of  all 
exchangeable  value,  but  it  is  rendered  an  invariable  measure,  except  in 
so  far  as  the  relative  value  of  silver  itself  varies  with  the  varying  sup- 
ply of  that  precious  metal  from  the  mines.  In  the  same  manner  the 
usage,  and  at  last  the  law,  which  made  gold  coin  the  usual  and  at  last 
the  only  legal  tender  in  large  payments  here,  rendered  that  metal  our 
measure  of  value :  and  from  the  period  of  the  reformation  of  the  gold 
coin  down  to  the  suspension  of  the  Bank  payments  in  specie  in  1797, 
gold  coin  was  not  a  very  variable  measure  of  value;  being  subject  only 
to  that  variation  in  the  relative  value  of  gold  bullion  which  depends 
upon  its  supply  from  the  mines,  together  with  that  limited  variation, 
which,  as  above  described,  might  take  place  between  the  market  and 
the  Mint  price  of  gold  coin. 

The  highest  amount  of  the  depression  of  the  coin  which  can  take 
place  when  the  Bank  pays  in  gold,  has  just  been  stated  to  be  about  5J 
per  cent.,  and  accordingly  it  will  be  found,  that  in  all  the  periods  pre- 
ceding 1797,  the  difference  between  what  is  called  the  Mint  price  and 
market  price  of  gold  never  exceeded  that  limit. 

Since  the  suspension  of  cash  payments  in  1797,  however,  it  is  certain, 
that,  even  if  gold  is  still  our  measure  of  value  and  standard  of  prices, 
it  has  been  exposed  to  a  new  cause  of  variation,  from  the  possible  excess 
of  that  paper  which  is  not  convertible  into  gold  at  will ;  and  the  limit 
of  this  new  variation  is  as  indefinite  as  the  excess  to  which  that  paper 
may  be  issued.  It  may  indeed  be  doubted,  whether  since  the  new  sys- 
tem of  Bank  of  England  payments  has  been  fully  established,  gold  has 
in  truth  continued  to  be  our  measure  of  value:  and  whether  we  have 
any  other  standard  prices  than  that  circulating  medium  issued  primarily 
by  the  Bank  of  England  and  in  a  secondary  manner  by  the  country 
banks,  the  variations  of  which  in  relative  value  may  be  as  indefinite  as 
the  possible  excess  of  that  circulating  medium.  But  whether  our  pres- 
ent measure  of  value,  and  standard  of  prices,  be  this  paper  currency 
thus  variable  in  its  relative  value,  or  continues  still  to  be  gold,  but 
gold  rendered  more  variable  than  it  was  before  in  consequence  of  being 
interchangeable  for  a  paper  currency,  which  is  not  at  will  convertible 
into  gold,  it  is,  in  either  case,  most  desirable  for  the  public  that  our 
circulating  medium  should  again  be  conformed,  as  speedily  as  circum- 
stances will  permit,  to  its  real  and  legal  standard,  gold  bullion. 
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[From  page  60.] 

Average  amount  of  Bank  of  England  Notes  in  circulation,  in  each  of 
the  following  years : 


1798 
1799 
1600 
1601 
1602 
1803 
1804 
1805 
1806 
1807 
1808 
1809 


Notes  of  45 
and  upwnrds, 

Including 
bank  post  bills. 


Notes  under  45. 


411,527,250 

41,807,502 

12,408,522 

1,653,805 

18,598,668 

2,243.266 

13,454,367 

2,715,182 

13,917,977 

8.136,477 

12,983,477 

8,864,045 

12,621,348 

4,723,672 

12, 697, 352 

4,544,680 

12, 844, 170 

4,291,230 

18,221,988 

4,183,013 

13,402,160 

4,132,420 

14,133,615 

4,863,275 

TotaL 


4»,3K72i 
14,06X^7 
lS.Ml.fi: 
16. 16ft.  'A 
17.05*4  4 
16,  M7.  \2 
17, 34S  "Ji 
17,241  *C 
17. 1»  ♦• 
17,4tCf- 
17,334  $* 
1*0W.«« 


[For  the  first  five  months  of  1810,  Appendices  XXXIX  and  XL  give 
an  average  of  about  15,000,000  of  the  first  denomination  above  men- 
tioned and  about  £5,800,000  of  notes  under  £5.] 


EXTRACT  FROM  THE  MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 

Sabbati,  24°  die  Februarii,  1810. 

Francis  Horner,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 

W.  Merle,  called: 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

[Page  40.1 

Q.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  present  price  of  Silver  bullion  being  higher 
than  the  coinage  price  f — A.  The  demand.  •  •  • 

Q.  You  know  that  at  the  time  we  are  coining  Gold  at  £3 17*.  lOJd  per 
ounce,  we  are  coining  Silver  at  5*.  2d.  per  ounce,  that  the  proportions 
between  Gold  and  Silver  are  such  that  the  Silver  will  always  buy  more 
than  the  Gold  f — A.  Yes ;  certainly  it  will. 

Q.  Therefore,  it  is  not  possible  that  much  Silver  should  remain  as  the 
Coin  of  the  country  t — A.  No }  certainly  not. 

Q.  Are  not  the  bankers  in  the  habit  of  giving  a  premium  for 
A.  We  used  to  do  it  till  we  got  the  stamped  dollars. 
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From  No.  XIX. 

An  account  of  all  Gold  imported  into  His  Majesty's  mint  and  the  amount  of  GoU 
moneys  coined,  from  the  year  1797,  inclusive,  &c. 

Total  amount  coined,  1797-1809 8,960,113  11  6 

Ingots  made  from  guineas 2,296,056      0  5 

Ingots  made  from  foreign  Gold 7,044,98ft  11  ♦'» 

Coined  in  1797  and  1798 4,967,801  5  i« 

Coined  from  foreign  Gold,  1799-1809 3,903^812  6  v 


From  No.  XXV. 

■ 

General  estimate  of  the  annual   coinage  of  Spanish-American  dollars:   Tfeal, 
88,200,000 ;  other  estimates  are  35,000,000  and  40,000,000. 

From  No.  XXVIL 


The  total  proportion  of  Silver  to  Gold  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  was 
therefore  2,000,000  [marks]  :  67,095,  or  as  100,000 :  3354,  or  about  30  to  1. 

If  the  preceding  calculations  are  well  founded,  the  produce  of  Gold  from  America 
has  diminished  during  the  last  half  century  in  the  proportion  of  67,095  to  56,656,  or 
in  the  proportion  of  nearly  6  to  5 ;  while  that  of  Silver  has  increased  during  the  samo 
period  in  the  proportion  of  2,000,000  to  3,517,647,  or  very  nearly  as  2  to  3$. 


From  No.  XXXIII. 


Estimate  of  the  quantities  of  Gold  and  Silver  added  to  the  commerce  of  Eur*]* 
from  1790  to  1802,  from  a  work  entitled  "Traite*  Elementaire  de  Hineralogie,  par  Alex- 
andre Brongniart,  Paris,  1807  " :  Total  kilogrammes,  18,100  Gold ;  947,000  Silver.  The 
total  annual  produce  of  Silver  is  to  the  total  annual  produce  of  Gold  as  62  to  1. 


From  No.  XIV. 


Accounts  of  the  amount  in  ounces  of  sales  of  Silver  pieces  of  eight  [Spanish  dollar*] 
made  by  the  governor  and  company  of  the  Bank  of  England  from  the  1st  of  January, 
1797,  to  the  1st  of  March,  1810,  inclusive.  Silver  pieces  of  eight,  58*916,937;  SUrrr 
ingots,  12,954,291. 

From  No.  XLL 


An  account  of  all  the  dollars  issued  by  the  Bank  of  England  to  the  8th  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, lelO,  inclusive : 

Dollars  stamped  in  the  year  1797  and  issued feSM** 

Dollars  stamped  in  the  year  1804  and  issued 1,419.*** 

Dollars  stamped  in  the  year  1809  and  1810  and  issued l,093,tfl 

Total 4,«l7ttf* 
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Stan  No.  LX 


An  mmuI  of  the  Talma  of  Silver  tokens  issued  by  the  Bank  of  Ireland  to  the  3d 
March,  1810: 

Value  of  6s.  tokens  issued £292,058 

Value  of  2s.  6d % 395,263 

Value  of  10s.  54 520,041 

Total  value 1, 147, 356 

From  No.  XLIX. 
Bestriction  bill,  27  February,  1797. 

Total  of 
bank  notes. 

27  February,  1797 «~      8}  millions. 

Rose  gradually  in  1797  and  1798  to 13 

Match,  1799 13} 

After  this  period  great  commercial  distress,  large  importa- 
tions of  coia,be*wy  subsidies,  and  the  Hambro  Exchange 
continued  falling,  &c 
Between  the  end  of  the  year  1799  to  the  end  of  1802  an 
increased  quantity  of  £1  and  £2  notes  were  issued, 

swelling  the  sum  total  of  all  notes  to 13}  to  16} 

From  January,  1803,  to  the  end  of  1807 16}  to  18 

From  January,  1808,  to  Christmas,  1809 17}  to  18 

• 

From  No.  LXXTV. 

An  moommi  ofaU  moneys  which  have  been  sent  from  thi$  country  by  the  paymasters-general  of 
Bis  Majesty's  land  forces  for  the  ass  of  His  Majesty's  armies  abroad,  or  for  the  succor  of 
Bis  Majesty's  foreign  allies,  from  the  commencement  of  the  present  war  to  1st  February, 
1810,  distinguishing  Gold  from  Silver,  bullion  from  coin,  and  the  places  to  which  said'. 
moneys  were  sent  respectively, 

Sped*  and  Bullion  purchased  by  the  paymasters-central  and  sent  abroad  May  5, 1805,  to  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1810. 

STEELING  COST. 

£        «.   d: 

SuVer, almost  entirely  in  dollars 5,305,805    17    5 

Gold 520,301      0    7 

Total 5,826,106    18    0» 

Specie  received  by  the  paymasters-general  other  than  by  purchase  and  sent  abroad.. 


Description  of  speoto  sent. 


SayvbtoQftrt 

Gold  1b  doubloons 

GoU  mil  to  dollar*  [tie.] 
suwrndollsm 


Knmberof 
onn< 


1,162,158110 


Number  or 
coin. 


6,297,846 
15. 81?fc 
105,  MS 
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Note.— I  presume  the  figures  under  the  head  of  number  of  coin  not  to  indicate 
pounds  sterling  but  dollars. 

If  we  assume  that  no  more  than  a  pound  sterling  was  paid  for  4^  Spanish  doUan, 
and  that  the  Silver  in  dollars  was  3  per  cent,  less  in  fineness  than  English  rttmhwi, 
we  obtain  the  following  approximate  figures: 

Specie  for  pay  and  iubeidiet  exported  from  Great  Britain  from  May  5, 1805,  to  Februarj  L 

1810. 

Silver  dollars  (first  table) 9S,M5,542 

Silver  dollars  (second  table) 6,297,r46 

Silver  dollars  (second  table) 3,494,311 

Total 33*137,699 

Gold  equal  to  520,3011.  0s.  7a\ 

Gold  in  doubloons,  15,812}  (dollars?). 

Gold  equal  to  dollars,  105,949. 

If  these  numbers  opposite  Gold  in  doubloons  mean  doubloons  and  not  doUan,  and 
if  we  put  the  doubloon  at  $16,  we  obtain  as  the  total  expenditure  in  Gold  2,648^267. 

We  find,  therefore,  that  the  expenditures  of  the  paymasters-general,  1805  to  1810, 
were  about  92  per  cent,  in  Spanish  Silver  dollars  and  8  per  cent,  in  Gold. 


THE  STATUTE  OP  1816  WHICH  COMPLETED  THE  ESTAB- 

LISHMENT  OP  THE  GOLD  STANDABD. 

(66  Geo.  ni,  0.68.) 

AN  ACT  to  provide  for  a  New  Silver  Coinage,  and  to  regulate  the  Currency  of  the  Gold  and  Silver 

Coin  of  this  Realm.— <  June  28, 1818.) 

Whereas,  the  Silver  Coins  of  the  Realm  have,  by  long  Use  and  other  Circumstances, 
become  greatly  diminished  in  Number  and  deteriorated  in  Value,  so  as  not  to  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  Payments  required  in  Dealings  under  the  Value  of  the  Current  Gold  Coins, 
by  Reason  whereof  a  great  Quantity  of  Light  and  Counterfeit  Silver  Coin  and  Foreign 
Coin  has  been  introduced  into  Circulation  within  this  Realm ;  and  the  Evils  resulting 
therefrom  can  only  be  remedied  by  a  new  Coinage  of  Silver  Money,  to  be  made  and 
issued  under  proper  Regulations  for  maintaining  its  Value  and  preserving  the  same  in 
Circulation:  Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and 
with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in 
this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  Authority  of  the  same,  That  from 
and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  so  much  of  an  Act  made  in  the  Eighteenth  Year  of 
the  Reign  of  His  late  Majesty  King  Charles  the  Second,  intituled  An  Act  for  encour- 
aging of  Coinage,  and  also  so  much  of  all  and  every  other  Act  and  Acts  as  provide 
and  enact  that  whatsoever  Person  or  Persons,  Native  or  Foreigner,  Alien  or  Stranger, 
should  bring  any  Foreign  Coin,  Plate  or  Bullion  of  Silver,  in  mass,  molten  or  alloyed, 
or  any  Sort  or  Manufacture  of  Silver,  into  His  Majesty's  Mint  or  Mints  within  the 
Kingdom  of  England,  to  be  there  melted  down  and  coined  into  the  Current  Coins  of 
this  Kingdom,  should  have  the  same  there  assayed,  melted  down  and  coined  with  all 
convenient  Speed,  without  any  Defalcation,  Diminution,  or  Charge  for  the  Assaying, 
Coinage,  or  Waste  in  Coinage,  so  as  that  for  every  Pound  Troy  of  Sterling  or  Stand- 
ard Silver  that  should  be  brought  in  and  delivered  by  him  or  them  to  be  assayed, 
melted  down,  and  coined  as  aforesaid,  there  should  be  delivered  out  to  him  or  them 
respectively  a  Pound  Troy  of  the  Current  Coins  of  this  Kingdom,  of  Sterling  or  Stand- 
ard Silver,  and  so  proportionably  for  a  greater  or  lesser  Weight,  or  more  or  less,  in 
Proportion  to  the  Excess  or  Deficiency  in  Fineness  of  any  such  Bullion,  shall  be  and 
the  same  is  and  are  hereby  repealed. 
DL  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  so  muoh  of  an  Act  made  in  the  Seventh  and  Eighth 

V**r»  of  the  Reign  of  His  late  Majesty  King  William  the  Third,*  intituled  An  Act  for 

•the  early  law  of  legal  tender. 

Until  a  period  comparatively  recent  it  has  been  reckoned  inter  jura  maje$tati$  to 
determine  the  currency  and  value  of  coins,  and  hence  the  earler  law  of  legal  tender 
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remedying  the  ill  State  of  the  Coin  of  the  Kingdom ;  and  also  so  much  of  all  and  every 
other  Act  and  Acts  as  declare,  enact  or  provide,  that  the  Weight  and  Fineness  pre- 
scribed by  any  Indenture  theretofore  made  with  his  Majesty's  Master  and  Worker  (m 
making  of  Silver  Monies  at  the  Tower  of  London,  shall  be  and  remain  to  be  the  Stand 
ard  of  and  for  the  lawful  Silver  Coin  of  the  Kingdom;  and  also  so  much  of  an  Art 
made  in  the  Fourteenth  Year  of  His  present  Majesty's  Beign,  intituled  An  Act  to  pro- 
hibit the  Importation  of  Light  Silver  Coin  of  this  Realm  from  foreign  Countries  into 
Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  and  to  restrain  the  Tender  thereof  beyond  a  certain  8am,  at 
enaots  that  any  Silver  Coin  of  the  Realm,  less  in  weight  than  after  the  rate  of  Sixty- 
two  Shillings  for  every  Pound  Troy,  shall  be  forfeited  ;  and  of  any  Act  or  Acts  lor  rem- 
ing  or  continuing  or  making  perpetual  the  Provisions  of  the  said  last  recited  Act  is 
this  respect,  shall,  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  be  and  the  same  is  and  art 
hereby  repealed, 

ILL  And  Whereas  by  an  act  made  in  the  Thirty  eight  Year  of  his  present  Majesty* 
Reign,  intituled  An  Act  to  revive  and  continue,  until  the  first  Day  of  January  One  Tboo- 
sand  Seven  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  an  Act  passed  in  the  Fourteenth  Year  of  the  Reign 
of  His  present  Majesty,  Chapter  forty-two;  videlicet,  on  the  lUrtenth  Day  of  January, 
One  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy  four,  intituled  'An  Aet  to  prohibit  the  Impu- 
tation of  Light  Silver  Coin  of  this  Realm  from  foreign  Countries  into  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland,  and  to  restrain  the  Tender  thereof  beyond  a  certain  Sum,  and  to  suspend  ta* 
coining  of  Silver  after  reciting  that  His  Majesty  had  appointed  a  committee  of  H» 
Privy  Council  to  take  into  Consideration  the  State  of  the  Coin  of  this  Kingdom,  and  ta* 
present  Establishment  and  Constitution  of  His  Majesty's  Mint,  and  that  Inconvenience 
might  arise  from  any  Coinage  of  Silver  until  such  Regulations  might  be  framed  at 
should  appear  necessary,  and  that  from  the  then  low  Price  of  Silver  Bullion,  owing  to 
temporary  Circumstances,  a  small  Quantity  of  Silver  Bullion  had  been  brought  to  the 
Mint  to  be  coined,  and  that  there  was  reason  to  suppose  that  a  still  further  Quantity 
might  be  brought,  and  that  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  suspend  the  Coinage  of  Sil- 
ver for  the  present,  it  was  enacted  that  from  and  after  the  passing  of  the  said  aet  ao 


is  to  be  sought,  not  in  the  statute  books,  but  In  Royal  Proclamations,  Mint  "Indent- 
ures," and  Regulations. 

The  reader  has  perhaps  observed  that  the  above  repealed  statute  of  18  Car.  TJ,  C.  S 
reprinted  on  page  309),  accepts  the  currency  of  "  gold  and  silver  coins  of  this  King- 
dom n  as  a  fact. 

So,  likewise,  the  abovementioned  statute  of  William  HI;  which  is,  by  the  «y, 
one  of  the  principal  laws  which  directed  the  famous  reeoinage  of  the  silver  coins 
with  which  the  readers  of  Macaula/s  History  of  England  are  familiar. 

This  statute  directs  in  section  II  that  the  officers  of  the  Mint  receive  by  indents!* 
the  ingots  of  melted  silver  ooin, 


"  lb  be  there  immediately  refined  or  of herwtse  redueed  to  sto  'Way,  and  as  as  ostasi  If  ** 
miU  and  prm  into  the  current  money  of  this  realm,  is  hold  eweh  weight  emdfinmemmon 
prescribed  by  the  prevent  ueaenture  with  Hie  Majeettfe  mooter  mud  werhw  for  u%eM$v  of**" 
monies  at  the  tower  ef  London;  and  with  eueh  attc  wsaes,  caUed  the  t  hsmiIj,  as  Is  ymtn  to  * 
eaid  master  by  ihetaid  indenture,  which  weight  and  finenete  arc  hereby  aedmred  to  as,  mud  an* 
remain  to  be  the  § tandard  ef  and  for  the  lawful  Steer  Coin  of  His  Kingdom.9 

The  "  standard  of  and  for  the  Lawful  Silver  Com  of  this  Kingdom B  is  of 
fixed  by  the  Regulation  of  the  Mint  in  the  43 of  Elisabeth  (1§0I)> 
Newton,  62  shillings  to  the  pound  weight  of  silver,  11  ounces  S 
and  18  pennyweights  alloy. 

The  standard  for  the  Geld  Coin,  aecerding  to  a  regulation  of  the  time  of  KingChari* 
II.  was  44T  guineas  to  the  pound  weight  of  gold,  11  ounces  fine  and  1  ounce  alloy.  fb« 
number  of  silver  shillings  the  guinea  was  worth  was  fixed  by  proclamation,  (St* 
page  316.)  In  a  certain  sense,  therefore,  silver  remained  the  Monetary  Unit  until  1*16 
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Silver  Bullion  should  be  coined  at  the  Mint,  nor  should  any  Silver  Coin  that  might 
itave  been  coined  there  be  delivered,  any  Law  to  the  contrary  ia  anywise  notwith- 
^TiimdJTur* 

And  whereas  Regulations  with  respect  to  a  Coinage  of  Silver  cannot  be  carried  into 
Effect  by  reason  of  the  said  Enactment  in  the  said  last  recited  Act:' 

Be  it  therefore  enacted,  That  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  so  much  of  the 
ftaid  last  recited  Act  as  enacts  that  no  Silver  Bullion  shall  be  coined  at  the  Mint,  and 
that  no  8  Liver  Coin  that  may  have  been  coined  there  shall  be  delivered,  shall  be  and 
txie  same  is  hereby  repealed. 

1Y.  And  be  it  farther  enacted.  That  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  it  shall 
and  may  be  lawful  for  His  Majesty's  Master  and  Worker  of  the  Mint,  at  His  Majesty's 
Mint  in  London,  to  coin  or  cause  to  be  coined  any  Silver  Bullion,  which,  at  any  time 
before  or  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  shall  have  been  or  shall  be  brought  to  or  deliv- 
ered or  deposited  at  the  said  Mint,  into  Silver  Coins  of  a  Standard  and  Fineness  of 
Eleven  Ounces  Two  Pennyweights  of  fine  Silver,  and  Eighteen  Pennyweights  of  Alloy 
In  the  Pound  Troy,  and  in  weight  after  the  Rate  of  Sixty-six  Shillings  to  every  Pound 
rroy,  whether  the  same  be  coined  in  Crowns,  Half-crowns,  Shillings  or  Sixpences,  or 
Pieces  of  a  lower  Denomination ;  anything  in  any  Act  or  Acts  of  Parliament  in  force 
in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  respectively,  immediately  before  the  passing  of  this  Act,  or 
anything  in  any  Indenture  with  His  Majesty's  Master  or  Worker  of  the  said  Mint  for 
the  time  being,  or  any  Law,  Usage  or  Custom  whatsoever  to  the  contrary  thereof  in 
anywise  notwithstanding. 

V.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  from  and  after  Buch  Days  and  during  such  Period 
of  time  as  shall  lie  named  and  appointed  in  and  by  any  Proclamation  or  Proclama- 
tions which  shall  be  made  and  issued  for  that  Purpose,  by  or  on  behalf  of  His  Majesty. 
try  and  with  the  Advice  of  His  Majesty's  Privy  Council,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawtul 
for  any  Person  or  Persons  to  bring  and  deliver  into  the  said  Mint  any  Silver  Coin  of 
this  Realm  heretofore  coined  and  current,  which  shall  by  any  Officer  or  Officers  of  the 
mint  to  be  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  Master  of  the  said  Mint,  be  judged  and 
deemed  to  be  such  Silver  Coin  of  the  Realm ;  and  that  there  shall  be  delivered  out 
from  the  said  Mint,  to  every  Person  bringing  in  and  delivering  such  Old  Silver  Coin 
a  Snm  in  New  Silver  Coins,  of  Crowns,  Half  Crowns  Shillings  and  Sixpences,  to  be 
coined  punuant  to  the  Directions  of  this  Act,  equal  to  the  Amount  of  the  Silver  Coins 
so  brought  in  and  delivered  as  aforesaid,  according  to  the  respective  Denominations 
of  such  Silver  Coins ;  so  that  every  such  Person  shall  have  and  receive  a  Sum  of  Money 
equal  in  its  Denomination  in  the  New  Silver  Coinage,  to  the  Sum  for  which  the  Old 
Surer  Coin  brought  in  shall  have  passed,  according  to  the  Denomination  thereof;  and 
ail  such  OH  Silver  Coin  so  to  be  brought  aud  delivered  into  and  received  at  ihe  said 
Mint,  shall  from  time  to  time  be  molted  down  and  coined  into  New  Silver  Coins  of  this 
Realm,  according  to  the  Directions  of  this  Act  respecting  Money  to  be  coined  from 
may  8iiver  Bullion  brought  into  or  deposited  at  the  said  Mint  in  manner  aforesaid. 

VI.  Provided  always,  and  be  it  enacted.  That  during  the  Period  mentioned  in  any 
such  Proclamation  or  Proclamation*,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  Lord  High  Treas- 
urer, or  for  the  Commissioners  of  His  Majesty's  Treasnry  for  the  time  being,  to  appoint 
any  number  of  persons  at  any  place  or  places  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  all  such  Old  Current  Silver  Coin  of  the  Kingdom,  as  shall  appear 
to  any  Person  or  Persons  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Master  of  the  Mint  for  the 
purpose  of  inspecting  the  same,  to  be  such  Old  Current  Silver  Coin,  and  for  exchang- 
ing the  tame  for  New  Silver  Coin,  according  to  their  respective  Denominations  in 
manner  Aforesaid;  and  that  such  Persons  shall  give  such  Security,  and  shall  render 
such  Account,  and  shall  be  subject  to,  and  shall  obey  all  such  Rules,  Regulations, 
Restrictions  and  Directions,  as  the  Lord  High  Treasurer  or  Commissioners  of  the 
Treasury  shall  iu  that  behalf  order  and  direct ;  and  that  all  such  Old  Current  Silver 
Coin,  so  to  be  received  by  any  such  Person  so  to  be  appointed,  shall  be  transmitted  in 
such  m  inner,  and  at  such  times  as  the  said  Lord  High  Treasurer  or  Commissioners  of 
the  Treasury  shall  direct,  to  His  Majesty's  Mint  in  London,  there  to  be  melted  down 
and  coined  m  manner  aforesaid. 

VTL  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  from  and  after  the  Expiration  of  the  Period  to 
be  mentioned  in  any  such  Proclamation  or  Proclamations  as  aforesaid,  it  shall  and 
may  bo  lawful  for  any  Person  or  Persons  whomsoever,  and  all  Persons  are  hereby  au- 
thorized and  required,  to  cut,  break  or  deface,  or  cause  to  be  cut,  broken  or  defaced 
any  Piece  or  Pieces  of  Old  Silver  Coin  of  thiB  Realm  current  at  any  time  before  the  pass- 
ing of  this  Act,  which  shall  be  tendered  to  them  or  any  of  them  in  Payment,  and 
which  shall  be  of  leas  Value  than  the  Denomination  thereof  shall  import,  and  the  Per- 
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eon  tendering  the  same  shall  bear  the  Loas;  but  if  any  such  Piece  so  cot,  bnotora  « 
defaced,  shall  appear  to  be  of  the  fall  Value  which  its  Denomination  shall  imparl,  it* 
Person  who  shall  cut,  break  or  deface  the  same,  shall  and  he  is  hereby  required  so  taw 
and  receive  the  same  at  the  Rate  it  was  coined  for;  and  if  any  Question  or  Du^uti 
shall  arise  whether  the  Piece  so  cut  be  of  less  Value  than  its  Denomination  snail  (Al- 
port, such  Question  or  Dispute  shall  be  heard  and  finally  determined  by  the  Ma}«»'. 
Bailiff  or  Bailiffs,  or  other  Chief  Officer  of  any  City  or  Town  Corporate  wher^  ♦n*  - 
Tender  shall  be  made ;  and  if  such  Tender  shall  be  made  out  of  any  City  or  Town  t  «*- 
porate,  then  by  some  Justice  of  the  Peace  of  the  County  inhabiting  or  lieing  near  tlx 
Place  where  such  Tender  shall  be  made;  and  the  said  Mayor  or  other  Chief  Officer  au; 
Justice  of  the  Peace  respectively ,  shall  have  full  Power  and  Authority  to  summon  a^T 
Person  or  Persons  to  appear  ana  give  Evidence  before  him  or  them,  and  to  admim<'-r 
an  Oath,  as  he  shall  see  convenient  to  any  Person,  for  determining  any  Qwesoiu&i 
relating  to  the  value  and  lawful  Currency  of  any  such  Piece  of  Coin. 

VIII.  And  Whereas  it  is  expedient  that  Provision  should  be  made  for  the  loos  in.* 
ing  from  the  Deficiency  and  Recoinage  of  the  Silver  Coin  of  the  Realm ;  Be  it  tfe-n- 
fore  enacted,  That  it  shall  and  may  bo  lawful  for  the  Lord  High  Treasurer  or  the  Onu- 
niissioners  of  his  Majesty's  Treasury  for  the  time  being,  or  any  Three  or  more  of  tbr  a, 
and  he  and  they  is  and  are  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  issue  and  apply  or  e*n*r 
to  be  issued  and  applied  from  time  to  time  as  they  shall  see  Occasion,  sucb  asm  ai*d 
Sums  of  Money,  not  exceeding  the  Sum  of  Five  hundred  thousand  Pounds,  out  of  as} 
of  the  Aids  or  Supplies  granted  for  the  year  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  aixtern 
as  shall  appear  to  be  the  amount  of  any  such  Deficiency  or  Deficiencies,  according  t» 
such  accounts  to  be  from  time  to  time  delivered  to  the  said  Lord  High  Trcasurrr  «*r 
Commissioners,  of  the  Treasury,  by  the  Master  aud  Worker  of  His  Hajesty's  Mist,  :* 
the  said  Lord  High  Treasurer  or  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury  shall  for  that  Port*** 
direct  and  require ;  and  likewise  any  such  Sum  and  Sums  of  Money  as  shall  appear  t«» 
them  to  be  requisite  to  defray  all  Charges  and  Expences  in  melting  dowi  such  dett- 
dent  Money,  and  casting  the  same  into  Ingots  and  assaying  the  same ;  and  also  to  ad- 
vance such  Sum  aud  Sums  of  Money  as  they  shall  see  occasion  from  tinu  to  tinir.  to 
the  Master  and  Worker  of  His  Majesty's  Mint  for  and  toward  the  several  Bxpcnees  to 
be  incurred  in  and  about  the  Coinage  of  Silver  Coin  under  this  Act;  and  also  u>  grant 
a  reasonable  Reward  to  such  Persons  as  shall  be  appointed  as  aforesaid  throughout  tbr 
Kingdom,  for  receiving  Old  Silver  Coin  and  exchanging  tbe  same  for  Now  Silver  Cmi*. 
and  to  all  other  Officers,  Clerks,  and  Persons  employed  in  and  about  the  several  mat - 
ters  relating  to  this  act ;  and  to  discharge  all  such  other  incidental  Expeioea  as  shall 
occasionally  attend  the  Execution  of  tins  Act. 

IX.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  from  and  after  such  Day  as  shall  t*  named  and 
appointed  in  and  by  any  Proclamation  which  shall  bo  made  and  issued  for  that  pnr- 
pose,  by  or  on  behalf  of  His  Majesty,  by  and  with  tho  Advice  of  His  Majesty**  Privj 
Council,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful' lor  any  Person  op  Persons,  Native  or  Tomeuer,  t*» 
brine  any  Foreign  Coin,  or  any  other  Coin,  or  reputed  Coin,  Plate  or  BaUi»n  ofSUvrr. 
in  Mass,  molteu  or  alloyed,  or  any  Sort  of  Manufacture  of  Silver,  and  to  deliver  tar 
same  at  His  Majesty's  Mint  in  London,  to  be  there  melted  down  and  coinet  in  Corns.: 
Silver  Coins  of  this  Kingdom;  and  such  Silver  Coin,  Plate,  Bullion  or  Maiufactnrr  «o 
brought  or  delivered,  Shall  be  assayed  at  the  said  Mint,  and  molted  down  and  craned 
with  all  convenient  speed,  into  Silver  Coins  of  a  Standard  in  Fineness  of  Eleren  Ooucr% 
Two  Pennyweights  of  fine  Silver  and  Eighteen  Pennyweights  of  Alio?  in  the  Ponnd 
Troy,  and  in  Weight  after  the  Rate  of  Sixty  six  Shillings  to  every  Pound  Trty,  wbetht  r 
the  same  be  coined  in  Crowns,  Half  Crowns,  Shillings  or  Sixpences,  or  Piece*  of  a  kmt  r 
Denomination ;  and  that  as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be  after  any  snch  Slvcr  Cria. 
Plate,  Bullion,  or  Manufacture  respectively,  so  brought  to  the  Mint,  shall  be  neltedand 
assayed,  there  Hhall  be  delivered  to  the  Person  bringing  in  and  delivering  Vh*  sane  a 
sum  in  Silver  Coins,  of  Crowns,  Half  Crowns,  shillings  or  Sixpences,  after  tbe  Rat*  «J 
Sixty  two  Shillings  of  the  Standard  Fineness  and  Weight  hereinbefore  mentioned  for 
every  Pound  Troy  of  Standard  Silver  of  the  Fineness  aforesaid,  by  such  Person  tmxtjrat 
and  delivered  into  the  Mint,  and  so  proportionably  for  a  greater  or  lesser  Weight;  ami 
that  for  the  Defalcation  or  Diminution  and  for  the  Charge  for  tho  Assaying,  Co  nag*  sad 
Waste  in  Coinage  of  all  such  Silver  so  to  be  brought  to  the  Mint  as  aforesaid,  tsen*  shall 
and  may  l>e  retained  at  the  said  Mint  the  sum  of  Four  Shillings  of  tho  Stantard  sad 
Weight  aforesaid,  for  every  Pound  Troy  of  such  Standard  Silver  so  brought  in  and  tlr- 
livcred,  aud  so  proportionably  for  any  greater  or  lesser  Weight,  waking  in  the  wbolr 
after  the  Rate  ot  Sixty  Six  Shillings  for  every  Pound  Troy  of  such  Standard  gilte?: 
anything  in  any  Act  or  Acts  in  force  in  Great  Britaiu  or  Ireland,  iuunodiatclj  Wfarr 
the  passing  of  this  Act,  to  the  contrary  iu  auywise  notwithstanding. 

X.  And  ue  it  further  enacted,  That  an  Accouut  shall  be  kept  at  the  mint  of  tbr 
Amouut  of  alt  sums  of  Money  arising  from  the  Allowance  of  Four  •Shillings  forever* 
Pound  Troy  of  Silver  to  bo  retained  at  the  said  Mint,  in  manner  aforesaid;  anl  ttia' 
all  such  Sums  so  retained  shall  in  the  first  Place  bo  applied  in  or  towards  the  Payturat 
of  the  Expences  of  the  coining  of  such  Silver ;  and  the  Surplus  thereof  (if  say)  *&* 
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the  Payment  of  such  Expences  shall  be  carried  to  and  made  Part  of  the  Consolidated 
Kun«L 

XI.  And  Whereas  at  various  times  heretofore  the  Coins  of  this  Realm  of  Gold  and 
Silver  have  been  equally  a  legal  Tender  for  Payments  to  any  Amount,  and  great  In- 
cnoinrntenoe  baa  arisen  from  both  those  precious  Metals  being  concurrently  the  Stand* 
aril  Measure  of  Value,  and  equivalent  for  property  j  and  it  is  expedient  that  the  Gold 
Coin  made  according  to  the  Indentures  of  the  Mint  should  henceforth  be  the  solo 
Standard  Measure  of  Value  and  legal  Tender  for  Payment,  without  any  Limitation  of 
Amount,  ami  that  the  Silver  Coin  should  be  a  legal  Tender  to  a  limited  Amount  only, 
for  the  Facility  of  Exchange  and  Commerce: 

Be  it  therefore  enacted,  That  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  the  Gold  Coin 
of  this  Realm  shall  be  and  shall  be  considered  and  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  only 
Ivtrari  Tender  for  Payments,  (except  as  hereinafter  provided)  within  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  and  that  the  said  Gold  Coin  shall  hold  such  Weight 
and  Fineness  as  are  prescribed  by  the  present  Indenture  with  his  Majesty's  Master 
ai*d  Worker  of  the  Mint  for  making  Gold  Monies  at  his  Majesty's  Mint  in  London,  and 
with  such  allowance,  called  the  Remedy,  as  is  given  to  the  said  Master  by  the  said  In- 
denture ;  which  Weight  and  Fineness  are  hereby  declared  to  be  and  shall  remain  to 
Ik*  the  Standard  of  and  for  the  lawful  Gold  Coin  of  the  Realm,  so  far  as  relates  to  Gold 
Coin  of  the  Denominations  at  present  in  use,  and  specified  in  the  said  indenture ;  and  in 
rase  any  Gold  Coin  or  Coins  of  any  other  Denomination  shall  hereafter  be  coined  at  tho 
said  Mint  under  any  future  Indenture,  such  Gold  Coin  and  Coins  shall  hold  the  like 
Standard  in  Fineness  as  the  Gold  Coins  of  the  present  Denominations,  and  shall  hold 
such  Weight  aa  shall  be  proportionate  to  the  Weight  of  the  present  Gold  Coins,  ac- 
cording to  the  Value  for  which  such  Gold  Coin  or  Coins  of  any  new  Denomination 
shall  be  declared  to  be  current. 

XII.  And  Whereas  it  is  expedient  that  the  Silver  Coin  of  the  Realm  should  be  a 
legal  TendeT  by  Tale,  according  to  its  Denomination,  to  any  Amount  not  exceeding 
the  8am  of  Forty  Shilling;  Be  it  therefore  enacted,  That  from  and  after  such  Day  as 
shall  be  for  that  purpose  named  in  any  Proclamation,  which  at  any  time  after  the 
passing  of  this  Act  shall  be  made  and  issued,  by  or  on  behalf  of  His  Majesty,  with  the 
Advice  of  His  Majesty's  Privy  Council,  so  much  and  such  Parts  of  the  Act  made  in  the 
Fourteenth  Year  of  His  present  Majesty's  Reign  intituled  An  Act  to  prohibit  the  Im- 
portation of  Light  Silver  Coin  of  this  Realm  from  Foreign  Countries  into  Great  Britain 
or  Ireland,  and  to  restrain  the  Tender  thereof  beyond  a  certain  Sura,  as  enacts  or  pro- 
vides or  may  be  construed  to  enact  or  provide,  that  any  Tender  in  Silver  Coin  of  the 
Realm  shall  be  legal  to  the  Amount  of  Twenty-live  Pounds  or  a  Tender  for  any  greater 
Sam,  according  to  its  Value  by  Weight,  and  also  so  much  of  any  Act  and  Acts  whereby 
the  said  last  recited.  Act  is  continued,  revived  or  made  perpetual,  shall  be,  and  the  same 
is  and  are  hereby  repealed  accordingly :  And  that  from  and  after  such  Day  as  shall  lie 
lor  that  purpose  named  in  any  such  Proclamation  to  be  made  and  issued  as  aforesaid, 
no  Tender  of  Payment  of  Money  made  in  the  Silver  Coin  of  this  Realm  of  any  Sum 
exceeding  the  sntn  of  Forty  Shillings  at  any  one  time,  shall  be  reputed  a  Tender  in 
Law,  or  allowed  to  be  a  legal  Tender  within  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  either  by  Tale  or  weight  of  such  Silver  Coiu  or  otherwise  howsoever; 
anything  in  the  said  recited  Act  of  the  Fourteenth  Year  of  his  present  Majesty's  Reign. 
or  in  any  other  Act  or  Acta  in  force  immediately  before  the  passing  of  this  Act  or  any 
Usage  or  Custom  to  the  contrary  in  auywise,  notwithstanding. 

XIII.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  no  Per- 
son shall  by  any  Means,  Device,  Shift  or  Contrivance  whatsoever,  receive  or  nay  for 
any  Gold  Coin  lawfully  current  within  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  any  more  or  less  iu  Value,  Benefit,  Profit  or  Advantage,  thau  the  true  lawful 
Value  which  such  Gold  Coin  doth  or  shall  by  its  Denomination  import;  nor  shall  utter 
nr  receive  any  Piece  or  Pieces  of  Gold  Coin  of  this  Realm,  at  auy  greater  or  higher 
Rate  or  Value,  nor  at  any  less  or  lower  Rate  or  Value  than  the  same  shall  be  current 
for  in  Payment,  according  to  the  Rates  and  Values  declared  and  set  upon  them  pur- 
suant to  Law;  and  that  every  Person  who  shall  offend  herein  shall  l>e  deemed  and  ad- 
judged guilty  of  a  Misdemeanor,  and  being  thereof  convicted  by  due  course  of  Law, 
tfaall  suffer  Imprisonment  for  the  Term  of  Six  Calendar  Mouths,  and  shall  find  Sureties 
for  his  or  her  good  Behavior  for  One  Year  more,  to  be  computed  from  the  End  of  tho 
said  Six  Months;  and  if  the  same  Person  shall  afterwards  be  convicted  of  the  like 
offence,  such  Person  shall  for  such  Second  Offence  suffer  One  Year's  Imprisonment,  and 
find  Sureties  for  his  or  her  good  Behavior  for  One  Year  more,  to  be  computed  from  tho 
End  of  the  said  last  mentioned  year;  and  if  the  same  Person  shall  afterwards  offend 
against  this  Act,  and  shall  by  due  course  of  Law  be  convicted  of  any  subsequent 
Offence,  he  or  she  shall  be  imprisoned  for  the  Term  of  Two  Years  for  every  such  subse- 
quent Offence. 

XIV.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  if  any  Person  who  shall  bo  convicted  of  re- 
ceiving or  paying  any  such  Gold  Coin  contrary  to  this  Act,  shall  afterwards  be  guilty 
of  the  like  Offence,  the  Clerk  of  the  Assize  or  Clerk  of  the  Peace  for  the  Couuty,  City 
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or  Place  where  such  conviction  was  so  had,  shall,  at  the  Request  of  the  Proaeeut**  or 
any  other  Person  on  His  Majesty's  behalf,  Certify  such  Conviction,  for  which  CertiS- 
cate  Two  Shillings  and  Six  Pence,  and  no  more,  shall  be  paid;  and  such  Certificate 
being  produced  in  Court,  shall  be  sufficient  Proof  of  such  former  Conviction. 

XV.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  no  Person  against  whom  any  Bill  of  Indict- 
ment shall  bo  found  at  any  Assizes  or  Sessions  of  the  Peace  for  any  Offence  agajne 
this  Act,  shall  be  entitled  to  traverse  the  same  to  any  subsequent  Assises  or  8c*«iflz»: 
but  the  Court  at  which  such  Bills  of  Indictment  shall  be  found  shall  forthwith  procexi 
to  try  the  Person  or  Persons  against  whom  the  same  shall  be  found,  unless,  he,  she  <* 
they  shall  shew  good  cause,  to  be  allowed  by  the  Court,  why  his,  her  or  their  Tnal 
should  be  postponed. 

XVI.  Provided  always,  and  be  it  further  enacted,  That  on  any  Prosecution  or  Tml 
of  any  Offender  or  Offenders  hereafter  to  be  prosecuted  or  tried  for  any  Offence  again* 
this  Act,  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  prove  that  the  Gold  Coin  received  or  paid  <>r 
uttered  contrary  to  this  Act.  is  the  Current  Gold  Coin  of  this  Realm,  but  the  same  »h*l 
be  deemed  and  taken  so  to  be,  if  received  or  paid  or  uttered  as  such,  until  the  contnrr 
thereof  shall  be  proved  to  the  Satisfaction  of  the  Judge,  Justice  or  Court  before  wh«i 
any  such  Offender  or  Offenders  shall  be  prosecuted  or  tried. 

XVII.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  and  every  Act  and  Acts  In  force  imme- 
diately before  the  passing  of  this  Act.  respecting  the  Coin  of  this  Realm,  or  the  flip- 
ping, diminishing  or  counterfeiting  of  the  same,  or  respecting  any  other  matters  relat- 
ing thereto,  and  all  Provisions,  Proceedings,  Penalties,  Forfeitures  and  Pnnishftirsto 
therein  contained  or  directed,  not  expressly  repealed  by  this  Act.  and  not  repugnaut 
or  contradictory  to  the  Enactments  and  Provisions  of  this  Act,  shall  be  and  continue 
in  full  Force  and  Effect ;  and  shall  be  applied  and  put  in  Execution  with  respect  *o 
the  Silver  Coin  to  be  coined  in  pursuance  of  the  Directions  of  this  Act,  as  fuUv  atvl 
effectually  to  all  Intents  and  Purposes  whatsoever,  as  if  the  same  were  repeated  ami 
reenacted  in  this  Act. 

XVIII.  Provided  always,  and  be  it  enacted,  That  nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall 
extend,  or  be  construed  to  extend,  to  effect,  alter  or  repeal  any  Clause,  matter  or 
thing  in  any  Act  or  Acts  made  or  to  be  made  in  this  present  8ession  of  Parliament, 
whereby  it  is  or  may  be  enacted  or  provided  that  the  Promissory  Note*  of  tne  Gov- 
ernor and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  expressed  to  be  payable  to  Bearer  «t 
Demand  (called  Bank  Notes)  shall  be  received  for  any  Period  in  any  such  Act  men- 
tioned in  Payment  of  all  Sums  of  Money  which  are  or  shall  become  payable  for  ant 
Part  of  the  Public  Revenue,  and  shall  be  accepted  bv  the  Collectors,  Receivers  ao<l 
other  Officers  of  the  Revenue  authorized  to  receive  the  same,  if  offered  to  be  pai<t, 
fractional  Parts  of  Twenty  shillings  only  excepted;  anything  in  this  Act  before  eon* 
tained  to  the  contrary  thereof  in  anywise  notwithstanding. 

XIX.  Provided  also,  and  bo  it  enacted,  That  nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall  ex- 
tend, or  be  construed  to  extend,  to  alter  or  repeal  any  Clause,  matter  or  thing  m  aa> 
Act  or  Acts  in  force  in  Ireland,  whereby  it  is  enacted  or  provided  that  alletta* <tf 
Money  payable  in  Ireland,  for  any  Part  of*  the  Public  Revenue  there,  shall  be  accept*! 
by  the  Collectors,  Receivers  and  other  Officers  of  the  Revenue  in  Ireland  authanvd 
to  receive  the  same,  in  Silver  Bank  Tokens  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  tor  Thirty  Pro**, 
Ten  Pence,  or  Five  Pence  respectively,  which  shall  be  issued,  during  the  Couttanefx* 
of  the  Restriction  on  Payments  in  Cash  by  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank 
of  Ireland,  if  offered  to  be  so  paid ;  any  thing  in  this  Act  before  contained  to  the  cvn- 
trary  thereof  in  anywise  notwithstanding. 

[This  act  was  repealed,  but  in  substance  re-enacted  by  the  Coinage  Act  of  1870.] 
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OF  PAPEE  ISSUES. 

1818-1822. 

[Extract  from  minutes  of  evidence  taken  before  the  committee  on  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land charter,  June  8, 1832.] 

Examination  of  J.  Hartley  Palmer,  eeq* 

No-  809. 

Question.  Are  there  any  means  of  compelling  the  bank  to  provide 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  Gold  f 

Answer.  The  bank  has  only  the  means  of  obtaining  an  increased  quan- 
tity if  it  be  deemed  desirable  by  contracting  its  issues,  thereby  creating 
a  scarcity  of  Money  and  consequent  fall  in  prices. 

[Extract  from  a  paper  on  variations  of  prices  and  value  of  currency  since  1782. 
Journal  of  the  British  Statistical  Society  1865,  p.  294,  by  Prof.  W.  Stanley  Jevons.  ] 

VARIATIONS  OF  AVERAGES  OF  PRICE. 
[On  a  scale  of  100;  the  prtoea  of  1782-'88  aflbrdlng  this  baeia  being  assumed  to  be  100.] 


Year. 

Gold. 

Paper. 

1810 

143 

136 

121 

115 

114 

100 

01 

117 

132 

112 

103 

04 

88 

80 

104 

1811 

147 

1812 

148 

1811 .-— - 

140 

1814 

153 

1816 - 

132 

1810 

109 

1817 

120 

1818 

135 

1819 

117 

m* r _ 

106 

1811 

1*4 _ 

ltt 
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[Concerning  the  question  whether  in  the  then  condition  of  affairs  Sil- 
ver being  everywhere  Money  (except  in  England)  the  maintenance  of 
Silver  as  Money  in  England  would  have  enabled  her  to  cancel  her  paper 
without  suffering  so  great  a  fall  of  prices,  see  remarks  of  Prof  J.  G. 
Hoffmann,  of  Berlifl  (1832),  reproduced  on  page  706,  in  which  he  esti- 
mates that  English  replacement  of  paper  by  Gold  raised  the  rating  of 
Gold  to  Silver  by  more  than  4  per  cent] 


EXTRACT  FROM  A  SPEECH  DELIVERED  TS  THE  HOUSE 
OP  COMMONS,  AUGUST  6,  1869,  BY  BT.  HOK  R.  LOWE, 
CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER. 

"There  is  another  side  to  the  transaction,  and  that  relates  to  the  ques- 
tion of  an  international  Coinage,  to  which  the  honorable  gentleman  has 
called  my  attention.  Well,  the  French  Government  have  put  themselves 
into  communication  with  us.  They  have  written  to  me  on  the  subject  of 
international  Coinage,  and  wish  to  know  what  steps  the  Government  of 
England  are  willing  to  take  in  the  matter.  I  was  in  no  condition  to  give 
any  definite  answer.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  can  speak  with 
no  other  breath  than  that  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  until  I  know 
the  feeling  of  the  House  of  Commons  I  could  not  venture  to  give  any 
opinion;  but  in  my  answer  I  ventured  to  go  this  for.  There  are  two 
things  perfectly  plain — the  one  that,  under  any  circumstances,  we  could 
not  have  any  hope  of  establishing  an  international  Coinage— on  the 
chance  of  which  I  do  not  wish  to  dilate  now — with  a  country  that  has 
two  standards.  France  has  a  Gold  and  a  Silver  Standard.  A  Gold  and 
a  Silver  Standard  is  not  a  double,  but  an  alternate  Standard.  The  two 
metals  are  always  fluctuating  in  their  relations  to  each  other.  It  is  in 
the  nature  of  things  for  the  cheaper  metal  for  the  time  being  to  drive 
out  the  dearer.  Therefore  when  the  Silver  Standard  drives  the  Gold  out 
of  circulation,  it  leaves  us  nothing  to  compare  our  international  Coin 
with  except  the  Silver  Standard,  to  which  it  would  have  no  exact  rela- 
tion. And  so  I  ventured  to  say,  in  answer  to  the  question,  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  hold  out  hopes  of  assimilation  until  France  made  up  her 
mind  to  give  up  the  Silver  Standard  and  have  only  a  Gold  Standard; 
and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  France  is  favorable  to  the  abandonment 
of  her  Silver  Standard,  as  I  gather  from  the  report  of  a  commission  on 
the  subject,  which  I  have  received. 

Again,  it  seems  to  me,  on  abstract  principles,  that  we  should  never 
have  an  international  Coinage  unless  the  Coins  were  identical  in  weight 
and  fineness,  and  unless  the  seigniorage  charged  on  it  were  identical  in 
both  countries;  because,  if  I  am  right  in  my  view,  that  the  value  of  Coin 
id  affected  by  the  terms  on  which  it  is  put  into  circulation— that  is,  the 
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amount  of  mintage  charged  for  it — then,  on  the  supposition  of  having 
different  mintages,  we  should  have  Coin  put  into  circulation  having  dif- 
ferent values.  People  would  take  their  Gold  to  be  coined  where  the 
thing  could  be  done  most  cheaply,  and  thus  the  Coin  for  which  the 
higher  mintage  was  paid  would  be  reduced  in  value  by  the  more  abun- 
dant produce  of  the  cheaper  mint.  That  is  all  I  have  ventured  to  say 
in  reference  to  the  matter  to  the  French  Government,  and  I  trust  that 
I  have  not  gone  beyond  the  proper  limit  in  saying  it  The  conditions 
which  I  have  mentioned  are  really  elementary  conditions  of  the  whole 
question.  But  1  wish  here  to  point  out  that  I  believe  it  is  possible  for 
Eiv^land  and  France,  if  they  can  make  up  their  minds  to  give  up  a  little 
of  their  prejudices  for  the  sake  of  the  great  advantage  of  having  an 
international  Coinage,  to  obtain  that  object,  I  will  just  show  the  House 
how  that  could  be  done. 

The  French  are  proposing  to  coin  a  25-franc  Gold  piece,  5  francs  more 
than  the  Napoleon.    That  would  be  less  in  value  than  the  sovereign  by 
22  centimes,  or  aboat  2d    If  we  were  about  to  impose  a  seigniorage  of 
about  1  per  cent.,  or  .993  of  a  grain,  and  take  Gold  to  that  amount  from 
the  Coin,  oar  sovereign  would  be  identical  with  the  25-franc  piece.    It 
would  still  remain  as  a  current  Coin  in  this  country ,  of  exactly  the  same 
value  as  now,  and  it  would  have  the  additional  advantage  that  it  would 
be  identical  in  value  with  the  25-franc  piece.    But,  in  order  that  that 
might  be  done,  France  would  have  to  make  a  sacrifice  on  her  part    I 
forget  the  mintage  she  charges;  I  believe  it  is  between  a  fifth  and  a 
quarter  per  cent.    If  she  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  make  it  1  per  cent, 
we  should  have  solved  the  problem,  as  far  as  England  and  France  are 
concerned,  of  an  International  Coinage*    The  operation  would  be  per- 
formed by  modifications  of  the  same  principle.    France  would,  as  now, 
take  the  payment  in  Money;  England  would  deduct  from  her  Coin,  and 
thus  equality  would  be  obtained.    It  is  singular  to  remark  what  a  nam- 
ber  of  Coins  in  the  world  approach  one  another  in  value.    The  Spanish 
doubloon,  the  Tioasiftn  Frederick,  the  half-eagle  of  America,  approach 
exceedingly  near  in  value  to  each  other;  and  I  think  it  very  possibles  U 
France  would  meet  us  in  this  way,  should  Parliament  be  induced  to  U*»fc 
at  the  matter  from  the  point  of  view  I  have  put  it,  we  might  come  to 
some  arrangement  by  which  we  should  get  the  blessing  of  one  Coinage 
throughout  Europe— a  great  step  in  civilisation.    These  are  the  remark* 
I  had  to  make  to  the  House.  They  are  not  given  with  any  great  confidence 
in  my  own  opinion.    All  I  am  anxious  to  do  before  we  separate  U  to 
give  to  honorable  gentlemen  and  the  country  at  large  a  anbject  for  con. 
sideration.    It  appears  to  me  that  the  subject  is  not  so  difficult  as  might 
be  supposed;  and  that  by  a  single  measure  we  may  secure  to  ooselves 
the  great  benefit  of  saving  all  the  expense  incurred  on  our  own  GoU 
Coinage,  without  imposing  those  expenses  on  anyone  else,  and  at  tb« 
same  time  of  striking  a  Coin  which  would  have  the  advantage  of  an 
international  circulation."   (Hansard's  Parliamentary  Debates,  3d  ****> 
v.  108,  pp.  141JM422.) 


EXTRACT   FBOM    A    BEPOBT   OF   THE    ASSOCIATION   OF 
CHAMBERS  OF  COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

(Session  Birmingham.  November  16  and  17, 1869.    Messrs.  A.  Field,  8. 8.  Lloyd.  Jacob 
Behrens,  £<L  Alcxoyd,  M.  P.,  J.  Whitwell,  M.  P.,  committee,  London,  1670.) 

"  The  Association  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in 
a  session  held  at  Birmingham  the  16th  and  17th  of  November,  1869, 
decided  unanimously  that  a  report  should  be  presented  in  favor  of  the 
internationalization  of  Coinage. 

In  1867,  upon  the  invitation  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  an  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Conference  met  at  Paris,  at  which  were  present  the 
delegates  of  twenty  nations,  and  at  which  England  was  represented  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Graham,  Director  of  the  Royal  Mint,  and  Mr.  Rivers  Wil- 
son, attached  to  the  Treasury. 

Already  France,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  Switzerland,  whose  united  popu- 
lation represents  70  millions  of  inhabitants,  had  formed  a  monetary 
union  in  virtue  of  which  their  Coins,  reduced  to  the  same  fineness,  could 
lawfully  circulate  from  one  country  to  another. 

At  the  Conference  of  1867  it  was  not  proposed  that  other  powers 
should  adopt  the  French  monetary  system,  but  merely  thai  there  should 
be  an  understanding  with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  one  or  two  in- 
ternational types. 

The  types  proposed  were  the  25-franc  piece,  representing  1  pound 
sterling,  and  the  6-franc  piece,  or  4  shillings. 

The  piece  most  generally  approved  of  as  the  best  adapted  to  the  ob- 
ject proposed  was  the  25-franc  piece,  and  it  is  to  that  our  observations 
will  be  directed. 

The  adoption  of  that  piece  will  permit  England  to  retain  her  present 
monetary  system  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  on  condition  of  her  re- 
ducing the  value  of  the  sovereign  to  25  francs. 
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The  United  States  likewise,  in  order  to  preserve  their  dollar  and  tW 
cents,  must  reduce  the  5-dollar  piece  so  that  it  will  be  worth  only  25 
francs. 

The  same  rule  would  hold  good  of  all  the  countries  which  might  de- 
sire to  enter  the  monetary  union  j  they  might  preserve  all  their  present 
Coin  for  small  change,  but  adopting  at  the  same  time  a  Gold  Coin  worn 
exactly  25  francs,  1  pound  sterling,  5  dollars,  etc 

In  1807,  or  since  then,  Austria,  the  United  States,  Canada,  Sweden. 
Spain,  Turkey,  the  Danubian  Principalities,  and  the  States  of  the 
Church  have  united  themselves,  or  have  shown  themselves  disposed  r<» 
unite  themselves,  in  a  monetary  union;  to  the  preceding  enumeration 
we  might  perhaps  add  China. 

These  countries  allying  themselves  to  France,  Belgium,  Italy,  and 
Switzerland,  represent  fourteen  nations  [is  China  included  T]  almost  on 
the  eve  of  forming  a  monetary  union  without  us. 

On  the  other  hand  if  England  decides  to  become  a  part  of  this  anion, 
she  will  draw  all  the  civilized  nations  into  the  movement j  if  she  hold* 
herself  aloof  a  general  and  powerful  monetary  union  will  have  been 
established  without  her  assistance."* 

Etc. 

[The  report  then  examines  in  detail  the  plan  of  reducing  the  sorer 
eign  to  the  weight  of  25  francs,  leaving  the  mint  price  undisturbed,  and 
concludes  in  favor  of  the  plan. 

Among  other  suggestive  remarks,  I  quote  the  following : 

"In  entering  into  the  monetary  union  we  suppress  in  part,  if  not  en- 
tirely, these  grave  obstacles  which  oppose  the  development  of  our  com- 
merce. Great  Britain,  being  the  country  which  possesses  the  most  im- 
portant general  trade,  would  be  the  country  which  would  gain  n<#t 
from  an  international  monetary  system. 

One  of  these  obstacles  which  were  to  be  removed  was  the  following: 

"  In  order  to  protect  themselves  from  fluctuations  of  exchange,  and 

guard  against  errors  of  calculation,  dealers  reserve  for  themselves  » 

certain  margin  of  price.    These  difficulties  diminish  our  rates  in  the 

countries  whose  monetary  system  does  not  correspond  with  ours.") 
•  ••••»» 

[•These  extracts  are  translated  from  Vol.  I,  pp  269  270,  of  the  Enqnfte 

sur  la  Question  Monltaire  of  the  Conseil  Sup4rieur  du  Commerce  tie 

Paris,  1872.] 


THE  RISE  IK  THE  VALUE  OP  GOLD  IS  ENGLAND. 

[The  following  important  papers,  written  without  view  to  any  question 
of  monetary  controversy,  may  be  advantageously  compared  with  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  American  Delegates  in  the  Conference  of  the  motives 
which  have  guided  the  monetary  policy  of  the  United  States.  If  the 
conclusions  of  the  first  of  the  following  papers  are  correct,  the  anti- 
Silver  policy  lately  pursued  on  the  Continent  has  wrought  very  ap- 
preciable havoc  in  English  investments  during  the  last  five  years:  if 
the  conclusions  of  the  second  paper  are  correct  the  value  of  Gold  has 
increased  in  England  more  than  twenty  per  cent,  in  this  period,  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  this  rise  is  due  to  the  Continental  movement  to 
adopt  the  English  (Gold)  Standard  of  Money. 

The  picture  suggested  by  these  statements  concerning  the  late  expe- 
rience of  England  is  a  very  sad  one. 

The  words,  a  "  Bise  in  the  value  of  Gold,"  make  a  short  and  simple 
phrase,  but  the  event  they  pourtray  is  a  national  calamity— -it  means  an 
infinite  variety,  an  overwhelming  mass  of  human  sorrow. 

If  it  were  possible  for  men  with  malice  aforethought  to  conceive,  and 
of  their  own  power  to  execute  a  scheme,  which  should  produce  the  re- 
sults set  forth  in  these  papers,  a  new  and  colossal  crime  would  have 
been  added  to  the  evil  possibilities  of  human  nature. 

Fortunately  this  is  not  the  case.  The  results  attained  are  merely 
chargeable  to  legislation  forced  upon  statute-books  by  a  well-meaning 
doctrinaire  agitation  in  flavor  of  the  Gold  Standard.  It  is  perhaps  the 
first  time' in  the  history  of  the  world  that  science  has  become  politics  on 
M>  grand  a  scale,  and  yet  of  course  the  intentions  of  science  were  good. 

The  results  thus  pourtrayed,  however,  the  cause  thus  ascertained,  in- 
evitably suggest  the  query :  Whether  the  prestige  of  sound  learning  will 
not  suffer  by  this  defeat  of  its  representatives! 
However  civilized  the  age  may  be,  it  certainly  will  not  be  safe  for 
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many  centuries  to  come,  to  obliterate  the  barriers  between  learning  and 
ignorance,  the  chimseras  of  socialism  will  sufficiently  ravage  oar  cen- 
tury at  any  rate ;  and  the  science  of  legislation  cannot  well  afford  to 
weaken  itself  for  the  struggle  with  them ;  and  therefore,  when  a  blunder 
of  proportions  so  colossal  has  been  made  upon  the  advice  of  the  accred- 
ited representatives  of  science,  it  is  the  vital  interest  of  human  program 
that  the  error  be  repaired  without  delay.  The  palladium  of  Civil  Pro 
dence  must  be  gently,  and  with  consideration,  but,  if  possible,  speedilj 
wrested  from  the  hands  of  its  unskilful  bearers. 

But  such  a  reversal  of  policy,  such  a  recognition  of  error,  implies  in 
the  former  champions  of  Gold-Monometallism  a  manliness  of  sacrifice 
which  naturally  requires  time  to  perfect  itself;  but  which,  if  it  comes 
will  be  a  moral  as  well  as  an  intellectual  victory  for  science.  And  tkit 
necessary  sacrifice  must  not  be  too  long  deferred.  Else  the  popular 
sneers  against  science  will  be  kept  in  countenance  by  the  demoralkms 
spectacle  of  the  doctrinaire  monetary  politician,  reduced  ad  abtwrdvm, 
fighting  against  truth  to  save  his  consistency :  ready  to  sacrifice  the  pn*~ 
perity  of  his  people  to  his  predilection  for  a  Coin,  and  willing  to  break 
down  the  landmarks  of  property,  in  pursuit  of  a  metric  system  which 
inevitably  evades  his  grasp. 

The  date  of  the  appearance  of  the  following  paper*  is  itself  suggestm 
of  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome. 

In  the  outset  of  the  discussion  of  the  general  policy  of  European 
Demonetization,  in  1876,  the  view  was  forcibly  presented  in  the  United 
States  that  a  priori  it  was  probable  that  a  general  rise  of  the  value  of 
Gold  in  Europe  was  already  in  progress,  and  that  all  known  facts  con- 
cerning prices  pointed  in  the  same  direction. 

This  view  became,  in  feet,  a  controlling  ground  of  conviction  of  the 
necessity  of  Bimetallic  Union, 

The  objection  to  contracting  the  Money  of  the  world  has  had  mcx? 
effect  in  strengthening  the  policy  of  the  United  States  than  the  parallel 
motive  given  by  the  necessity  of  the  steady  par  of  exchange  between 
Silver  and  Gold  countries,  the  loss  of  which  has  borne  more  disastrously 
upon  other  countries  than  upon  the  United  States. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  however,  this  inherent  probability 
of  a  rise  in  the  value  of  Gold  has  been,  to  a  great  degree,  ignored,  *"<! 
indeed  an  effort  has  been  made  in  tone-giving  circles*  to  counteract  tbf 
presumption  that  contraction  of  Metallic  circulation  (by  reduction  of 
Silver  to  bullion,  checking  coinage  of  bullion,  and  making  existing  Sflter 
Coin  inexportable)  would  naturally  produce  contraction  of  prioqi  tod  * 
crisis. 

The  argument  made  use  of  consisted  in  this  feet,  that  priest  b*f 
been  rising  since,  and  by  reason  of,  the  Gold  discoveries  and  tiMftrfc1"' 

*  See  Erwin  Name,  "Dcr  BimetallismusunddU  Wtihrunfrfragtim  4m  Vi 
1078";  Prof.  W.  S.  Joyous*  "Paper  on  the  Silver  Question,  before  Um 
Science  Association,"  1877,  cited  also  in  Horton  "Monetary  Situation, 
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of  metal,  as  veil  as  that  in  late  centuries  prices  had  been  rising  as  a 
rule,  and  it  was  assumed  that  this  process  was  still  going  on,  that  the 
supply  and  demand  were  the  same  after  1872  that  they  had  been  before. 
It  was  therefore  not  difficult  to  dispose  of  this  argument  effectually  by 
pointing  to  the  probability  that  in  these  times  of  completed  means  of 
intercommunication  an  inundation  from  the  mines,  in  its  influence  on 
prices,  spent  itself  speedily ;  and  that  what  little  rise  of  Gold  prices 
was  noted  after  1861  was  attributable  not  to  a  redundant  production 
of  the  mines,  but  to  the  displacement  of  specie  by  paper  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Italy  (1861-66). 

The  original  presumption,  therefore,  the  plain  proposition,  which  was 
one  of  the  foundations  upon  which  the  policy  of  the  United  States  was 
based,  remained  in  force.  Nevertheless,  it  failed  to  receive  correspond- 
ing recognition  at  the  hands  of  European  Governments. 

The  argument  with  which  the  Gold  Standard  agitation  set  out,  viz, 
that  Gold  was  steady  in  value,  has  now  suffered  decapitation — that  is, 
if  the  facts  set  forth  by  Mr.  Giffeii  are  correct— and  the  close  application 
of  ideas  drawn  from  the  Metric  System  to  a  "Measure  "  which  contracts 
itself  more  than  twenty  per  cent,  before  one's  eyes,  is  showing  itself  to 
the  public  in  all  its  native  simplicity. 

After  all  these  years,  therefore,  the  scientific  Bi-metalliet  is  at  length, 
in  legal  parlance,  in  position  to  file  his  bill  of  interpleader,  and  ask  that 
the  two  wings  of  the  army  of  the  Gold  Standard  be  compelled  to  make 
good  against  each  other  their  opposing  claims  to  the  possession  of  mon- 
etary truth,  while  the  Bi-metallist  assumes  the  part  of  a  spectator. 

It  is  now  in  order  that  the  Teutonic  or  Latin  persecutor  of  Silver,  the 
Continental  monetary  reformer,  who,  in  the  effort  to  substitute  Gold  for 
8ilver,  has  brought  the  world  of  production  and  of  exchange  to  its  pres- 
ent condition,  shall  ascertain  from  the  Anglo-Saxon's  insular,  but  thorough 
experiment,  whether,  in  these  late  years,  the  yellow  metal,  Gold,  which 
the  Anglo-  Saxon  possesses  in  fuller  measure  than  his  Continental  brother, 
has  actually  maintained  itself  as  a  rightful  member  of  the  Metric  System, 
steady  in  value,  unshakable  in  its  purchasing  power. 

The  litigation  of  this  subject  will  probably  assist  in  bringing  into  clear 
light  the  services  rendered  by  the  exclusion  of  Silver  from  Coinage  and 
Legal  Tender,  not  only  to  mankind  but  to  England.] 

Extract  from  an  article  by  Prof.  J.  TnoROLD  Rogkbs  (of  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford) upon  the  "  Causes  of  Commercial  Depression/'  in  the  Princeton  Review  for 
January,  1870. 

"  But  despite  these  advantages,  there  is  no  doubt  that  prices,  profits, 
and  wages  are  falling  in  very  many  industries  which  have  hitherto  been 
prosperous.  We  will  attempt  to  enumerate  the  principal  causes  which 
have  effected  this  result.  Borne  of  them  are  local ;  some  are  shared  with 
other  countries. 

The  first  cause  in  importance,  the  most  general,  and  in  all  probability 
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* 

the  most  enduring,  is  the  rapid  rise  in  the  economical  value  of  GoH. 
The  fact  has  been  commented  on  with  considerable  but  unequal  fbroe  by 
M.  Laveleye,  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Revue  de*  Deux  Monde*,  when 
he  alleges,  and  on  good  grounds,  that  the  annual  produce  of  tliis  metal 
is  not  more  than  sufficient  to  cover  the  annual  wear  and  tear  ot  the  cur- 
rencies.   But  while  the  area  of  civilization  is  widening,  and  therefore 
the  demand  for  an  adequate  currency  is  being  extended,  the  most  popu- 
lous state  of  Europe  has  abandoned  a  silver  for  a  gold  currency,  and  hat 
had,  as  a  fruit  of  its  successful  war  with  France,  an  exceptional  power 
of  attracting  gold  to  itself,  with  singular  success  indeed,  but  to  the  in- 
credible  misfortune  of  its  people.    Germany  has  effected  a  monetary 
revolution  on  the  grandest  scale,  and  has  beggared  its  own  Industrie*,  for 
the  rise  of  prices  in  Germany  during  the  four  years  after  the  French  war 
was  over  was  unparalleled.    Now  it  is  perfectly  true  that  when  a  gradual 
scarcity  in  the  amount  of  the  metallic  currency  circulating  in  any  on? 
country  occurs,  it  is  to  a  certain  extent  possible  to  resist  a  general  fall  in 
prices  by  using  substitutes  for  the  precious  metals,  especially  if  the  country 
in  which  the  scarcity  occurs  is  willing  to  adopt  such  substitutes  with  coo 
fldence  and  familiarity.    But  unless  we  are  to  assert  that  the  values  of 
gold  and  silver  do  not  depend  on  the  demand  which  exists  lor  them  few) 
the  means  for  supplying  that  demand,  it  must  follow  that  a  large  demand 
brought  to  bear  on  a  limited  supply  will  affect  the  values  of  these  pre- 
cious metals,  and  through  them  lower  prices.    Nor  do  European  coun- 
tries find  themselves  generally  able  to  circulate  the  equivalents  of  » 
metallic  currency  to  the  extent  which,  for  example,  England  does.    The 
treasure  held  by  the  Bank  of  France  is  enormous,  being  nearly  equal  to 
its  note  circulation.    It  is  understood  that  Germany  has  a  considerable 
hoard  of  gold  coin  and  bullion,  which  for  all  practical  purposes  is  with- 
drawn from  circulation.    But  to  the  general  fact  that  those  two  countrn* 
require  a  far  larger  amount  of  money  for  purposes  of  trade  than  Ens- 
land  does— France  is  supposed  to  need  three  times  as  much — most 1* 
added  that  the  political  relations  of  the  two  countries  are  so  far  un*at- 
isfactory  as  to  suggest  a  further  strengthening  of  their  monetary  poei 
tion.    Nations  do  not  keep  more  gold  and  silver  than  they  need ;  bat 
they  measure  their  own  needs,  and  sometimes  their  fears  measure  their 
needs  for  them. 

Taking  into  account  the  growing  intercourse  of  civilized  nations,  sod 
porticolary  the  sensitiveness  which  they  feel  at  any  event  which  ma? 
check  the  activity  or  derange  the  machinery  of  trade  and  production* lt 
appears  that  at  no  time  has  the  drain  on  the  existing  stock  of  gold  been 
so  sharp  and  so  rapid  as  at  present  Nor  does  the  proof  of  tbe  ftet  de- 
pend solely  on  the  phenomenon  of  lowered  prices,  or  in  the  fact  that  U* 
demand  for  gold  has  been  exceptionally  great.  It  is  proved  by  the  decline 
in  the  value  of  silver  as  compared  with  gold.  The  writer  has  bees  to 
formed  by  those  who  are  best  competent  to  give  an  opinion  that  no 
traceable  rise  in  prices  has  occurred  in  those  countries  which  use  a  «frcf 
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standard  only,  and  that  this  Lb  particularly  the  case  in  India,  where  the 
loss  which  the  government  incurs  arises  from  the  necessity  of  meeting 
liabilities  due  to  England  in  a  currency  which  has  increased  in  costliness 
by  all  the  difference  between  the  old  and  the  present  value  of  silver  as 
measured  by  gold.    But  it  will  be  plain  that  when  the  dearness  of  gold 
ib  manifested  by  a  fall  in  prices  there  must  be  a  loss  of  profits,  not  only 
on  stocks  which  have  accumulated  under  the  agency  of  higher  prices, 
but  on  those  parts  of  a  producer's  capital  which  were  called  into  perma- 
nent existence  while  these  higher  prices  ruled,  on  buildings,  plant,  and 
machinery.    It  may  be  added,  too,  that  low  rates  of  profit  do  not  depress 
wages  with  corresponding  energy,  just  as  high  rates  of  profit  do  not 
raise  wages  correspondingly.    In  other  words — and  the  fact  may  be 
proved  by  the  evidence  of  prices  taken  at  different  periods  in  the  last 
bix  centuries  of  English  economical  history — labor  has  always  been  far 
better  off  when  prices  were  falling,  owing  to  the  increased  value  of  the 
precious  metals,  than  at  epochs  when,  owing  to  their  abundance,  or  to 
other  equally  energetic  causes,  prices  were  rising.    But  it  is  a  common- 
plaoe  in  political  economy  that,  except  in  the  case  where  the  employer 
can  recover  himself  at  the  expense  of  rent,  dear  labor  is  always  accom- 
panied by  a  reduction  of  profits." 


EXTRACT  FROM  A  PAPER  ON  THE  PALL  OP  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN 
RECENT  YEAR8,  BY  ROBERT  GIFFEN,  ESQ.,  IN  THE  JOURNAL  OF  THE 
LONDON  STATISTICAL  SOCIETY  FOR  MARCH,  1879. 

[Read  before  the  Statistical  Society,  21st  January,  1879.] 

There  is  a  general  agreement  that  during  the  last  few  years  there  has 
been  a  heavy  foil  in  prices.  The  fall  in  cotton  and  iron,  and  the  various 
manufactures  of  cotton  and  iron,  is  notorious,  and  for  the  rest  the  losses 
in  trade,  in  almost  every  description  of  business,  have  been  such  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  of  a  fall  in  price.  It  is  usually  a  fall  in  price  which 
cripples  the  weaker  borrowers,  and  causes  bad  debts,  and  this  makes  a 
beginning  of  losses  by  which  stronger  borrowers  are  in  turn  crippled, 
farther  falls  in  prices  ensue,  and  more  bad  debts  and  losses  are  produced. 
When  we  see  so  many  failures  as  are  now  declared,  therefore,  we  may 
be  quite  sure  that  they  are  preceded  and  accompanied  by  a  heavy  fall 
in  prices.  But  the  question  for  statisticians  in  such  a  matter  is  not  the 
fact  of  a  general  fall,  but  whether  it  can  be  measured  and  compared 
with  other  facts  of  a  similar  kind,  and  whether  there  is  anything  to  show 
the  fell  to  be  of  a  more  or  less  permanent  character,  and  not  merely  a 
temporary  fluctuation  which  will  be  corrected  by  an  immediate  rebound ; 
in  other  words,  whether  the  average  of  two  or  three  years,  including 
the  present,  will  or  will  not  exhibit  a  decline  when  a  comparison  is  made 
a  date  two  or  three  years  back.    Looking  at  the  matter  in  this  more 
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definite  way,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  not  only  is  there  a  de- 
cline of  prices  at  thtf  present  time  from  the  high  level  established  a  few 
years  ago,  bnt  that  this  decline  is  more  serious  than  the  downward  fluc- 
tuation of  prices  usually  exhibited  in  dull  times,  and  that  it  may  be 
partly  of  a  permanent  character  unless  some  great  change  in  the  condi- 
tions of  business  should  occur  at  an  early  date.  I  think  this  can  be  shown 
without  difficulty  with  the  help  of  some  well-known  figures  which  have 
been  published  lately,  and  which  I  propose  to  analyze  and  sum  up,  after 
which  I  shall  proceed  to  discuss  the  causes  of  this  apparently  serious 
decline  in  prices,  and  some  of  the  probable  consequences. 

L— EXTENT  OF  THE  FALL. 


[Six  pages  omitted.] 

The  general  effect  of  all  these  figures  may  now  be  summed  up.    First, 
it  has  been  shown  by  a  general  table  of  prices  at  the  beginning  of  each 
year,' from  1873  to  1870  inclusive,  that  there  has  been  a  general  and  re- 
markable fall  in  the  prices  of  wholesale  commodities  in  the  period,  this 
fall  having  also  been  to  a  large  extent  continuous,  and  amounting  in  the 
end,  with  three  exceptions  only,  to  between  26  and  66  per  cent    Second, 
it  would  appear  from  a  comparison  of  prices  by  means  of  the  index 
number  in  the  "  Commercial  History  and  Review,"  that  the  average 
fall  between  1873  and  1879  is  24  per  cent,  and  that  the  level  of  price 
now  established  is  lower  than  anything  recorded  since  1850  in  the 
tables  referred  to,  these  tables  comprising  the  years  1857  and  1858,  and 
each  year  since  1865  inclusive;  further,  that  although  the  fall  between 
1865  and  1871  appears  greater  by  this  index  number  than  between  187:1 
and  the  present  time,  yet  there  is  a  special  explanation  of  this,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  the  present  fall  to  be  unusually  great    Third, 
it  has  been  shown  by  certain  tables  of  Mr.  Ellis's  that  as  regard  food 
and  raw  materials,  prices  at  the  beginning  of  1878  were  lower  than  in 
1860,  one  of  the  years  of  depression  following  1865,  while  prices  are  now 
considerably  lower  than  at  the  beginning  of  1878.    Fourth,  it  has  been 
shown  as  regards  the  prices  of  exports,  that  the  average  in  1877  ins 
considerably  lower  than  in  1868,  while  the  fall  to  the  present  level  was 
from  a  lower  height  in  1873  than  the  previous  fall  in  186S-*70  from  the 
height  of  1865.    Allowing  for  the  further  fall  of  prices  in  1878,  we  are 
confirmed  in  the  belief  that  prices  are  now  unusually  low,  and  that  the 
facts  shown  by  the  first  index  number  cited  rather  understate  than 
overstate  the  change.    In  other  words,  it  is  ascertained  by  the  concur- 
rent  testimony  of  all  the  facts  examined,  that  prices  of  commodities  are 
unusually  low,  though  one  of  the  sets  of  the  figures  would  seen  to 
throw  doubt  on  the  idea  that  the  fall  from  the  height  of  an  inflated 
period  to  the  present  depth  is  unusually  great    The  preponderataof 
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evidence  seems,  however,  to  be  that  there  is  an  unusual  fall,  although  it 
began  from  a  lower  level  than  what  had  been  established  in  the  previous 
inflated  period.  I  have  not  attempted,  however,  to  measure  exactly 
what  the  extra  depreciation  is,  though  I  should  be  inclined  to  put  it  at 
between  10  and  20  per  cent  below  the  prices  of  1868-71.  In  these 
matters  great  exactness  is  impossible;  without  waiting  to  aim  at  great 
exactness,  I  have  thought  it  would  be  useful  to  bring  the  rough  facts 
together,  pending  the  more  elaborate  efforts  which  I  trust  some  of  our 
members— perhaps  Mr.  Jevons—may  be  induced  to  attempt 

ZL — CAUSES  OF  THE  FALL. 


[Six  pages  are  here  omitted.] 

[In  these  the  author  treats,  first,  causes  general  in  their  nature,  of  spec- 
ulations, and  frauds,  etc,  etc. ;  secondly,  of  the  bad  harvests  in  England 
in  1875, 1876,  and  1877.] 

A  third  cause  which  must  be  mentioned  is  the  extraordinary  demand 
for  gold  for  the  new  coinage  of  Germany,  and  for  the  United  States  on 
its  resumption  of  specie  payments  during  the  last  few  years.  It  is  a  lit- 
tle difficult  to  consider  this  point  except  in  connection  with  the  question 
of  the  supply  of  gold,  and  any  variation  in  that  supply  which  may  have 
occurred,  but  what  I  desire  to  bring  out  is  that  apart  from  a  permanent 
diminution  of  the  supply,  whether  absolutely  or  in  relation  to  the  grow- 
ing wants  of  the  world,  which  would  necessarily  have  a  permanent  effect 
on  prices,  extraordinary  demands  like  those  referred  to  would  tend  to 
produce  a  momentarily  extreme  fell.  The  reason  is  that  a  sudden  press- 
ure on  the  stock  of  the  precious  metals  at  a  given  period  tends  to  dis- 
turb the  money  markets  of  the  countries  using  them ;  makes  money  dear, 
or  creates  a  steady  apprehension  that  it  may  at  any  moment  become 
dear;  and  so  by  weakening  the  speculation  in  commodities  and  making 
it  really  difficult  for  merchants  and  traders  to  hold  the  stocks  they  would 
otherwise  hold,  contracts  business  and  assists  a  fall  in  prices.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  after  such  a  pressure  the  current  supply  of  the  metals  may 
again  be  found  sufficient  to  meet  the  current  demands  with  prices  raised 
to  their  former  level ;  but  while  the  pressure  lasts  prices  are  low. 

Now  the  extraordinary  demands  of  the  last  few  years — I  think  I  may 
say  eight  years,  the  German  lock-up  having  commenced  in  1871 — have 
certainly  been  of  a  kind  to  produce  some  momentary  effect,  even  on  the 
assumption  that  the  supply  of  gold,  when  the  pressure  is  removed,  re- 
mains sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  world  with  prices  at  their  former 
le  veL  Altogether  during  the  last  six  years  Germany  has  coined  84  mill- 
ions of  gold,  very  little  of  this  being  recoinage.  The  accumulation  ot 
gold  in  the  United  States,  again,  principally  during  the  last  two  years, 
amounts  to  about  30  millions  sterling/ the  stock  of  gold  in  the  country 
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above  what  it  had  for  several  yeans  previous  having  been  increased  by 
that  amount.  These  two  sums  amount  to  114  millions,  and  if  we  allow 
for  other  extraordinary  demands  such  as  that*  for  Holland,  which  ha* 
been  substituting  a  gold  for  a  silver  money,  and  at  the  same  time  make 
deductions  for  what  Germany  may  have  recoined,  we  may  say  in  round 
numbers  that  the  extraordinary  demands  for  gold  during  the  last  eight 
years  have  amounted  to  120  millions;  or  15  millions  a-year.  As  the  an- 
nual production  of  gold  eight  years  ago  was  estimated  at  from  20  to  £? 
millions  only,  and  has  since  rather  fallen  off,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
it  is  quite  plain  that  these  extraordinary  demands  can  have  left  very 
little  for  the  ordinary  wants — the  wear  and  tear  of  coinage,  losses,  use 
in  fine  arts,  and  new  coinage  to  correspond  with  the  wants  of  population* 
increasing  in  numbers  and  wealth.  My  own  calculation  in  1872,  in  a 
series  of  articles  which  I  then  wrote,  was  that  for  many  years  previous 
the  average  requirements  of  the  gold-using  countries,  excluding  both 
Germany  and  the  United  States,  which  were  not  then  in  the  list,  hail 
been  12  millions  annually.  But  if  you  deduct  15  millions  from  20  or  22 
millions,  you  have  much  less  than  12  millions  left,  and  consequently  the 
former  state  of  things  as  regards  prices  could  not  have  been  maintained 
during  these  eight  years.  Now  that  the  extraordinary  demands  are 
over,  prices  may  recover,  but  the  extraordinary  demands  must  hare 
contributed  to  the  present  adverse  fluctuation. 

These  three  causes,  then — the  extreme  and  prolonged  discredit,  the 
bad  harvests,  and  the  extraordinary  demands  for  gold — appear  to  me 
to  have  concurred  in  bringing  prices  of  commodities  to  the  lowest  level 
which  has  been  reached  at  any  period  for  many  years.  That  they  would 
be  sufficient  to  account  for  much  of  the  effect  which  has  been  produced 
can  hardly  be  disputed,  and  that  they  have  existed  is  beyond  all  doubt. 

The  question  is  infallibly  suggested,  however,  whether  in  addition 
there  is  not  a  subtler  cause  at  work — an  actual  insufficiency  of  the  cur- 
rent supply  of  gold  for  the  current  demands  of  gold-using  countries. 
This  is  quite  a  separate  question  from  the  effect  of  the  extraordinary  de- 
mands which  have  been  described,  and  it  seems  to  me  most  important 
that  we  should  keep  it  separate.  It  is  a  subject  infinitely  mora  complex 
and  difficult  to  treat,  and  one  on  which  even  the  most  skilled,  I  befiere, 
would  venture  to  give  an  opinion  with  far  more  diffidence  than  on  the 
effect  of  the  extraordinary  demands  themselves. 

My  own  opinion  is  that  some  such  cause  may  have  been  at  work, 
though  whether  its  effects  would  have  been  at  all  marked  as  yet,  in  tho 
absence  of  the  extraordinary  demands,  may  be  doubted*  The  main  pre- 
sumptions to  this  effect  are— ^ first,  the  undoubted  falling  off  of  the  jpM 
supplies  during  the  last  twenty  years.  I  have  reprinted  in  the  Appen- 
dix (Table  IV)  that  portion  of  the  table  put  in  by  Sir  Hector  Hay  in  his 
examination  before  the  silver  committee  which  relates  to  the  production 
of  gold,  as  containing,  I  believe,  the  most  generally  accepted  estiflrt* 
of  what  the  gold  production  has  been.    The  following  is  a  summary  tf 
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that  table  in  quinquennial  periods,  with  the  annual  average  for  each 
period: 

Product**  of  Gold  in  the  Yean  1852-73,  in  Quinquennial  Period*,  with  the  sev- 
eral Averages  for  each  Period. 


Period. 


XS3&-'£6 
1*6?-'6V 


1*87-71 k. 

1S71-75  (4  year*) 


Total  production. 


£149,065,000 

123, 165, 000 

119,800,000 

108,  765,  000 

76,800,000 


Annual  average. 


£20, 988, 000 
24,633,000 
22, 760, 000 
21,753,000 
19,200,000 


The  dwindling  of  the  supply  in  this  table  is  very  marked,  and  natu- 
rally suggests  that  the  effect  on  prices  of  the  great  gold  discoveries  may 
not  have  been  continued  much  beyond  1861,  while  lately  the  difference 
is  so  great  that,  even  apart  from  extraordinary  demands  for  gold,  that 
effect  may  have  been  reversed.  The  difference  of  an  annual  yield  of 
from  25  to  30  millions  between  1852  and  1861  and  an  annual  yield  of 
less  than  20  millions  at  the  present  time  is  palpable.  Of  course  the 
question  is  not  settled  by  this  consideration.  One  of  the  effects  of  the 
great  gold  discoveries  was  to  create  new  markets  for  gold  itself.  Un- 
der its  bimetallic  regime  France  replaced  an  enormous  stock  of  silver 
by  gold,  and  becoming  a  gold-using  country,  absorbed  the  new  sup- 
plies to  an  enormous  extent.  India  again  absorbed  an  immense  sum, 
especially  during  the  years  of  the  cotton  famine,  when  her  credit  abroad 
was  so  suddenly  and  so  enormously  augmented.  Until  1866  it  may  be 
said  the  market  for  gold  was  so  affected  by  extraordinary  demands  that 
there  was  hardly  time  for  prices  to  settle  down  into  a  normal  state,  and 
the  full  effect  of  the  new  supplies  on  gold-using  countries  alone  was 
never  fully  tested*  But  it  is  at  least  obvious  that  the  diminished  sup- 
ply could  not  now  meet  the  extraordinary  demands  which  were  met  by 
the  supply  of  the  earlier  years,  even  if  the  ordinary  demands  have  con- 
tinued the  same. 

I  should  add  that  not  only  do  the  figures  show  an  actual  falling  off  of 
supply,  but  there  is  a  probability  of  the  supply  being  obtained  at  a 
greatly  increased  cost  of  production.  The  nineteen  millions  now  pro- 
duced are  obtained  with  more  effort  than  the  thirty  millions  twenty 
years  ago.  This  means  that  if  prices  were  to  tend  upwards,  a  check 
might  be  put  upon  the  movement  by  a  still  farther  falling  off  of  the 
gold  supply.  It  might  not  pay  to  work  mines  which  are  now  profitable 
if  prices  aU  round,  necessarily  including  wages  as  well  as  commodities, 
were  to  rise. 

We  come,  then,  to  the  question  whether  ordinary  demands  have  con- 
tinued the  same,  to  which  the  answer  must,  of  course,  be  that  coinci- 
dent with  the  gradually  declining  supply  of  gold  there  must  have  been 
an  enormous  increase  of  current  demands.  The  increase  of  population 
in  the  gold-using  countries  alone  must  have  been  nearly  50  per  cent. 
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In  the  United  Kingdom  alone,  the  annual  rate  of  increase  has  been  tor 
long  nearly  1  per  cent,  per  annum,  0.83  per  cent  between  1861  and  1S71, 
which  gives  28  per  cent,  in  thirty  years,  while  in  the  Australian  oolonk* 
the  rate  of  increase  is,  .of  course,  much  greater.    Suppose  the  workfa 
annual  supply  of  gold  before  1848— say  six  millions  sterling-— was  quite 
sufficient  to  maintain  equilibrium  then,  which  I  doubt,  the  natural  in- 
crement of  population,  assuming  it  to  be  no  more  wealthy  and  to  use  do 
more  coin  per  head  than  the  population  before  1848,  would  make  the 
present  usual  requirement  from  the  gold-using  communities  in  exist- 
ence before  1848,  or  their  descendants,  about  9  millions.    But  the  wealth 
per  head  has  increased  enormously.    In  the  paper  I  read  last  year  on 
Recent  Accumulations  of  Capital  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  rate  of 
increase  in  the  ten  years  ending  1875  was  estimated  at  27  per  cent.,  and 
this  rate  of  increase  being  deduced  from  the  actual  rate  of  increase  in 
the  assessments  to  the  income  tax,  is  not  subject  to  the  doubts  which 
may  be  entertained  respecting  the  totals  of  the  accumulations  them 
selves.    Whatever  the  figures  may  be  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
period,  such  has  been  the  rate  of  increase.    Not  only  then  must  the  re- 
quirements of  gold-using  people  be  increased  by  50  per  cent,  to  allow 
for  the  natural  increment  of  population,  but  another  50  per  cent  must 
be  added  for  the  greater  wealth  per  head.    This  would  further  raise  the 
usual  requirements  according  to  the  previous  1848  standard  from  the 
above  sum  of  9  millions,  which  allows  for  the  increase  of  population 
only  to  13}  millions.    The  same  conclusion  is  reinforced  by  a  consider 
ation  of  the  quantities  of  goods  dealt  with  in  our  principal  industries. 
The  production  of  coal  in  1846,  as  you  will  see  by  reference  to  Mr.  Mod* 
della's  paper  last  year,  was  estimated  in  1846  at  36,000,000  tons;  in 
1876  it  was  133,000,000  tons:  or  about  three  times  as  much.    Between 
1854  and  1876,  or  little  more  than  twenty  years,  the  production  was 
rather  more  than  doubled.    The  production  of  pig  iron  again  has  in- 
creased between  1840  and  1876  from  1,396,000  to  6,556,000  tons,  or  about 
five  times  in  less  than  forty  years.    The  entries  and  clearances  of  ships 
in  the  foreign  trade  again  have  increased  from  13^307,000  in  184*  to 
51,531,000  tons  in  1877,  or  nearly  quadrupled-    The  imports  of  raw  cot- 
ton again  have  increased  from  6 'million  ewts.  in  1848  to  more  than  L! 
million  cwta.  in  1877,  or  100  per  cent ;  and  although  this  seems  l«* 
striking  than  some  of  the  previous  figures,  it  is  to  be  noticed  on  the 
other  side  that  the  exports  of  ootton-piece  goods  have  risen  from 
1,096,751,000  yards  in  1848  to  3,838  million  yards  in  1877,  or  nearly 
four  times.    But  it  would  be  needless  to  multiply  instances.    The  pecu- 
liarity of  the  period  has  been  the  increase  of  mechanical  invention  and 
the  constant  augmentation  of  goods,  so  that  the  accumulation  of  capi- 
tal above  shown  is  even  in  less  proportion  than  the  increase  of  the 
movement  in  trade  which  the  money  in  use  has  to  move.    It  is  a  num- 
erate calculation  that  if  only  the  countries  which  used  gold  in  1848)  in- 
cluding their  colonies,  were  now  using  it,  the  requirements  too*1* 
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spond  with  the  increased  population  and  wealth  would  be  at  least  three 
times  what  they  were,  assuming  prices  to  remain  in  equilibrium. 

Nor  is  this  all.   The  extension  of  the  area  of  gold-using  countries  since 
1848,  first,  by  the  practical  inclusion  of  France,  and  next,  by  the  more 
recent  inclusion  of  Germany  and  the  United  States,  has  no  doubt  added 
to  the  usual  demands  to  an  extent  it  is  unnecessary  to  determine  exactly, 
but  at  least  by  several  millions.    Thus  while  during  the  last  thirty 
years  the  annual  yield  of  gold  has  been  falling  away  from  its  first  super- 
abundance, the  current  demands  for  the  metal  have  certainly  been  grow- 
ing with  marvelous  rapidity.  If  there  was  much  need  twenty  years  ago 
of  new  channels  for  the  new  gold  supplies  to  prevent  an  enormous  rise 
in  prices,  it  is  at  least  possible  that  more  recently  the  increasing  current 
demands  have  been  sufficient  to  use  up  the  diminishing  annual  supply. 
So  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  point  of  junction  of  tbe  two  curves  must 
have  been  at  some  date  within  the  last  ten  years,  though  in  such  matters 
precision  is  of  course  impossible.     In  this  view  the  fall  of  prices  in 
the  last  ten  years  has  been  aggravated  by  a  subtler  cause  than  the  ex- 
traordinary demands  for  Gold  which  have  existed.    These  demands 
have  come  upon  a  market  which  apparently  had  no  surplus  to  spare. 
They  have  consequently  been  supplied  very  largely  by  a  continued  pres- 
sure upon  existing  stocks,  till  an  adjustment  has  at  length  been  made  by 
a  contraction  of  trade  and  9  fall  in  values. 

It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  the  usual  requirements  of  gold-using 
countries  have  been  changed  from  what  they  were  by  the  extension  of 
the  cheque  and  clearing  house  system,  by  the  diminished  use  of  gold 
in  the  arts,  and  by  similar  means.  Perhaps  there  is  some  diminished 
use  of  gold  in  the  arts,  but,  of  course,  the  only  really  important  ques- 
tion in  this  matter  is  the  use  of  gold  in  coinage,  and  I  should  doubt  if 
any  great  economy  in  the  use  6f  gold  has  been  established  in  the  last 
thirty  years.  Excluding  Germany  and  the  United  States,  which  have 
just  been  added  to  the  number,  the  principal  gold-using  countries 
besides  the  United  Kingdom  and  its  colonies  are  France,  Portugal, 
Egypt,  and  the  South  American  countries,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to 
show,  I  think,  the  check  system  or  any  other  system  of  economising 
money  has  been  greatly  extended  in  those  countries  in  the  period.  In  the 
United  Kingdom  again  all  the  recognized  expedients  for  economising 
money— especially  the  cheque  and  clearing  house  system — seem  to  have 
been  fully  Operative  thirty  years  ago  as  they  are  now.  The  United 
Kingdom  was  very  ftally  "banked"  before  1850,  the  growth  of  banks 
and  banking  business  having  since  been  no  more  than  in  proportion  to 
the  increasing  wealth  of  the  community.  The  circumstances  are  such, 
however,  that  a  considerable  allowance  may  be  made  for  the  introduction 
of  economising  expedients,  without  altering  the  fact  that  the  current 
gold  requirements  of  the  world  have  increased  enormously  since  1848, 
while  the  annual  supplies  which  threatened  an  incalculable  rise  of  prices 
have  been  dwindling  away. 
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Let  me  add,  that  whatever  doubt  may  be  entertained  as  to  the  actual 
meeting  of  the  two  carves  of  demand  and  supply  of  gold  daring  the  test 
few  years — apart  from  extraordinary  demands— all  the  facts  and  dmun 
stances  seem  to  indicate  that  the  meeting  point  must  come  very  soon 
unless  the  supply  of  gold  is  increased,  or  economising  expedient*  in- 
troduced and  extended*    At  the  recent  rate  of  progress  the  current  de- 
mands may  be  expected  to  increase  at  least  20  per  cent,  every  ten 
years,  so  that  if   20  millions   annually  are  now  just  sufficient  far 
all  purposes,  not  less  than  24  millions  will  be  required  ten  yean 
hence.  In  another  ten  years  the  annual  requirement  will  be  more  nearlr 
30  millions.    If  we  start  from  a  lower  total  now,  say  from  16  mill- 
ions, all  the  same  the  figure  of  20  millions  will  soon  be  exceeded 
And  this  without  leaving  any  margin  for  extraordinary  demands,  which 
experience  seems  to  show  are  never  wanting,  so  that,  as  in  a  Imdgtt. 
allowance  should  be  made  for  the  unforseen  as  in  some  sense  more 
certain  than  all  that  is  exactly  forecast.    If  the  scarcity  of  gold  ha* 
as  yet  contributed  very  little  to  our  money  troubles  or  the  fall  in 
prices,  it  must  at  least  be  about  to  have  that  effect  if  no  great  chanjr? 
comes.     Whether  such,  a  change  is  likely  to  come  in  the  shape  of 
an  increased  gold  supply  it  will  be  for  geologists  and  mineralogists 
to  judge,  but  it  is  not  reassuring  to  see  how  little  comes  practically  uf 
the  recent  gold  discoveries  in  India  and  tjie  re-discovery  in  Midian. 
Whether  on  the  other  hand  change  may  come  in  the  shape  of  econo- 
mising expedients  will  be  a  point  of  no  little  interest  for  bankers  and  all 
other  business  men,  and  for  legislators.    Considering  the  slowness  *ith 
which  such  expedients  become  effective  when  they  are  first  introduced, 
and  the  perfection  to  which  they  have  been  brought  in  countries  like 
England  where  they  are  introduced,  I  feel  great  doubts  whether  mock 
relief  can  come  in  this  way.    On  the  whole,  I  see  no  other  outlet  from 
the  situation  than  in  the  gradual  adjustment  of  prices  to  the  relative^ 
smaller  and  smaller  supply  of  gold,  which  must  result  from  the  increas- 
ing numbers  and  wealth  of  the  populations  of  gold-using  oountnea. 

in. — WHAT  THE  FAU  EXPLAINS  AND  ITS  CONSEQUENCES. 

The  fact  of  a  fall  of  prices  such  as  has  been  described  explains  a  good  many  tiring** 
while  the  consequences  of  it,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly  perhaps,  of  the  more  pens* 
nent  of  the  causes  which  have  contributed  to  it,  must  be  far-reaching.  There  sre  cat 
or  two  topics  of  importance  in  this  connection  on  which  I  have  a  few  brief  renurte 
to  offer. 

First,  we  have  a  sufficient  explanation  in  the  fall  of  prices  of  mnch  of  the  falling  «* 
of  trade,  especially  our  foreign  trade,  which  is  the  occasion  of  so  much  alarmist  writ- 
ing. There  is  a  constant  assertion  by  some  writers  of  two  alleged  facts,  one,  that  <*r 
foreign  trade  is  diminishing,  the  other,  that  foreign  countries  are  gaining  as  we  low. 
from  which  the  inference  is  that  the  decline  of  our  trade  is  to  bo  aoeotmted  tor  V? 
the  successful  competition  of  foreigners.  Indeed,  it  is  sometimes  said  that  the  ftftaj*0 
is  taking  the  bread  out  of  the  months  of  our  manufacturers  and  the  men  when  tbf? 
employ.  I  have  never  seen  this  view  supported  by  any  careful  examination  of  wb»* 
4he  growth  of  tho  trade  of  foreign  countries  really  is,  or  by  a  consideration  sf  wkst 
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goes  on  in  oar  trade  generally,  and  not  merely  in  particular  trades  which  may  be 
affected  here  and  there  by  the  pressure  of  foreign  competitors;  bat  the  question  of  the 
f&ll  of  prices  appears  to  open  up  a  new  view.  What  if  there  is  no  failing  off,  or  no 
material  falling  off  of  our  trade  at  all,  so  that  all  this  writing  about  our  decaying 
trade,  and  the  gain  of  foreigners  at  our  expense  is  only  so  much  writing  in  the  air  T  It 
1s  clear  that  an  average  foil  of  20  or  30  per  cent,  in  prices  must  make  all  the  difference 
In  the  world.  We  are  not  left  to  conjecture  in  the  matter.  The  exports  of  British 
and  Irish  produce  show  a  tailing  off  in  total  value  between  1873  and  1877  of  about  22 
percent. 

The  exports  in  1973  were ~ £256,166,000 

"  in  1877     "     ..* "198,893,000 

Seduction "  66,272,000 

which  is  almost  exactly  in  the  proportion  stated.  But  we  have  already  seen  that 
wlnfe  the  index  number  of  73*1  mils  to  be  increased  in  1873,  when  a  comparison  is 
made  with  1861  prices,  by  the  sum  of  90*60,  the  index  number  falls  to  be  decreased  in 
lt-77  by  2*04,  so  that  there  has  been  an  average  fall  of  price  between  1873  and  1877  of 
more  than  20  per  cent.*  There  is  nothing  in  the  figures  then  to  imply  that  the  quan- 
tities of  the  articles  exported  in  1877  were  less  than  in  1873.  To  throw  farther  light 
on  the  point,  I  extract  from  the  report  to  the  Board  of  Trade  already  referred  to,  a 
table  in  which  the  prices  of  the  articles  of  export  enumerated  in  the  statistical  abstract, 
according  to  their  declared  values  in  1873,  have  been  applied  to  the  quantities  exported 
in  1877.  The  result  is,  that  while  the  aggregate  declared  value  of  these  enumerated 
articles  in  1877  was  147,801,0001.,  their  aggregate  value  at  the  prices  of  1873  would 
have  been  191,530,000,  which  is  within  a  million  of  the  aggregate  value  of  the  exports 
of  the  same  articles  m  1873.  There  are  variations  in  the  quantities  of  the  articles, 
some  increasing,  and  others  riimfaiAing  between  1673  and  1877,  but  the  upshot  is  that 
if  the  prices  of  1873  had  been  maintained  all  round  in  1877,  the  returns  as  far  as  the 
enumerated  articles  are  concerned,  and  presumably  as  regards  the  remaining  articles 
of  trade  where  the  entries  are  mostly  by  value  only,  would  have  exhibited  no  decline 
at  all. 

It  cannot  be  maintained,  of  course,  that  a  fall  of  values  only  is  immaterial.  Profits  de- 
pend on  price,  and  thiais  an  especially  important  consideration  in  the  foreign  export  trade 
aa  regards  articles  exclusively  or  mainly  of  British  origin,  and  where  a  large  part  of  the 
value  is  not  constituted  by  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  previously  imported.  Our 
trade  may  consequently  be  less  profitable,  though  the  quantity  we  turn  out  has  not 
diminished.  But  other  countries  must  suffer  by  the  fall  in  price  exactly  as  we  do  our- 
serves,  and  the  question  here  is  not  of  the  profitableness  of  the  trade  at  a  given  time,  but 
of  its  extent;  and  as  to  this  the  impression  that  our  foreign  trade  has  diminished  to 
any  material  extent  during  the  last  lew  years  may  be  pronounced  to  be  absolutely 
without  foundation.  Regarding  profit,  moreover,  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  in  passing, 
a  good  deal  might  be  urged  in  favour  of  a  time  like  this  being  really  the  most  profitable 
in  the  end,  notwithstanding  all  the  complaints  of  depression.  Much  of  the  prosperity 
of  yean  nice  1873  is  in  reality  hollow,  and  much  of  the  dullness  of  dull  times  is  due  to 
the  met  that  people  are  forced  to  acknowledge  themselves  not  so  rich  as  they  thought. 
But  this  is  perhaps  taking  us  away  from  the  matter  in  hand,  which  is  that  of  the  vol- 
ume of  our  trade  only. 

To  be  quite  fair,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  holding  our  own  in  such  matters  is 
not  all  that  is  necessary.  If  business  1b  to  be  in  a  real  equilibrium,  there  should  be  a 
steady  increase  in  it  pari  pamm  with  the  increase  of  population.  There  has  been  some 
real  check  then  to  the  growth  of  our  foreign  trade  during  the  last  five  or  six  years.  Buton 
the  other  hand,  we  must  remember  that  previous  to  1873  there  was  a  marvellously  rapid 
growth,  much  above  the  annual  average.  All  things  considered,  it  is  yet  too  soon  to 
complain  of  the  check  of  the  last  five  yean  as  indicating  the  beginning  of  a  penmv 
neat  retrogression. 

'And  exclusive,  of  course,  of  the  additional  fall  in  1878. 
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The  second  point  I  shall  advert  to  is  the  possible  connection  betwee* 
the  appreciation  of  gold  and  the  depredation  of  silver.    It  is  aa  obvkwa 
enough  suggestion  that  as  silver  in  the  markets  of  gold-using  eowztries 
is  only  a  commodity,  it  will  probably  sympathise  with  any  general  more- 
ment  in  the  prices  of  commodities.  Indeed,  it  has  been  urged  by  the  Cal- 
cutta government  that  it  is  not  silver  which  has  changed  but  gold.    Sil- 
ver prices  they  say  have  not  perceptibly  risen  in  the  Indian  markets*  al- 
though gold  has  risen.   Without  going  into  detail  on  this  subject,  which 
would  take  up  a  whole  paper  by  itself,  and  which  we  may  safely  leave 
to  Mr.  Bourne  when  he  comes  to  read  his  paper  on  the  silver  question, 
I  may  be  allowed  to  remark  that  very  likely  gold  and  silver  have  hoik 
changed.    One  or  two  of  the  causes  we  have  described  as  likely  to  pro- 
duce a  general  fall  in  prices— the  prolonged  discredit  and  the  bad  bar 
vests — have  been  as  applicable  to  silver-using  as  to  gold-using  countries, 
and  have  surely  been  applicable  to  India  and  China  with  their  tremen- 
dous famines  and  much  rottenness  in  their  foreign  trade.    It  was  there- 
fore possible  that  silver  prices  should  have  fallen  like  gold  prices,  and 
the  relation  between  the  two  metals  have  been  left  unchanged ;  if  salver 
prices  have  been  stationary,  or  have  not  fallen  so  much  as  gold  price*, 
then  as  we  cannot  be  sure  how  much  the  scarcity  of  gold  has  aggra- 
vated the  fall  of  prices  here,  it  is  difficult  to  argue  from  the  fall  of  silver 
in  relation  to  gold  that  the  difference  between  them  arises  from  an  ap- 
preciation of  gold  only.    There  may  have  been  depreciation  of  silver  as 
well,  even  if  of  a  temporary  kind  only;  the  events  of  the  last  few  years 
relating  to  silver— especially  the  sudden  sales  of  the  stocks  of  German 
silver,  and  the  stoppage  of  silver  coinage  by  the  Latin  union — being 
calculated  to  have  that  effect.   The  wonder  perhaps  rather  is  that  silver 
has  not  depreciated  still  more.    Possibly  the  stock  in  use  in  the  sflrer 
countries  is  so  large  that  great  additions  can  be  easily  absorbed;  bnt 
the  change  has  yet  to  be  tested,  we  must  remember,  by  a  period  of  good 
business  and  naturally  rising  prices  in  the  silver-using  countries.    So 
flar  as  it  goes,  however,  the  depreciation  of  silver  in  relation  to  goU* 
whatever  changes  may  have  occurred  in  silver  itself  in  relation  toother 
commodities,  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  supposed  change  in  gold  in 
relation  to  such  commodities. 

A  third  point  to  notice  is  the  connection  between  a  great  fell  in  the 
prices  of  commodities  and  a  fall  in  wages.  The  two  things  are  insepa- 
rably connected.  First,  in  certain  trades  and  this  connection  hasbeto 
specially  shown  of  late  years  in  the  iron  trade— the  gross  price  of  the 
articles  produced  is  so  much  diminished  that  if  the  cost  of  labour  Is  no- 
altered  the  labourer  will  be  receiving  an  enormously  increased  share  of 
what  is  produced.  Say  an  article  formerly  selling  for  20k,  the  cost  for 
labour  being  one-fourth,  or  51.,  falls  in  price  to  10L,  then  the  BL  given 
to  the  labourer  would  be  60  per  cent,  of  the  selling  price.  It  Is  incredible 
that  so  great  a  change  could  occur  without  the  labourer  being  affected, 
and  there  have  been  even  greater  changes  in  the  iron  and  ooal  trades 
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But,  tecond,  in  almost  all  trades,  especially  those  in  which  the  cost  of 
labour  constitutes  a  large  part  of  the  cost  of  production,  there  is  neces- 
sarily some  connection,  in  the  long  run,  between  the  money  rate  of 
wages  and  the  prices  of  the  nmal  articles  of  the  labourer's  consumption, 
according  to  his  standard  of  living.  It  would  take  us  out  of  our  way  to 
enter  into  a  controversy  here  about  the  wages-ftind,  but  it  is  quite  plain 
that  the  real  wages  paid  by  the  capitalist  to  the  labourer  consist  mostly 
of  commodities;  if  money  wages  remain  the  same  while  commodities 
fall  in  price,  there  is  an  increase  of  real  wages.  In  some  way  or  other, 
then,  an  adjustment  of  money  wages  to  reduced  prices  becomes  inevi- 
table. In  miscellaneous  industries  this  may  be  effected  by  the  constant 
action  of  individual  interests  when  changes  of  employment  occur;  by 
the  steady  substitution  of  superior  for  inferior  workmen ;  by  the  trans- 
fers of  business  enabling  wages  of  clerks  and  others  to  be  revised ;  and 
by  similar  means.  In  more  conspicuous  trades,  where  large  groups  of 
men  are  employed,  there  are  notices  of  reduction  on  a  large  scale  as 
well  as  these  minor  instruments  of  effecting  a  reduction.  But  nominal 
reduction  must  come  somehow,  unless  there  is  to  be  a  real  rise  in  wages. 
The  visible  opportunity  of  employers  is  of  course  the  scarcity  of  employ- 
ment, and  the  disorganisation  of  industry  which  attend  a  great  fall  of 
prices;  but  employers  would  obviously  be  unable  to  continue  paying 
for  any  length  of  time  really  increased  wages.  There  is  no  Fortiinatus's 
purse  which  would  not  quickly  be  exhausted  in  such  an  attempt. 

There  is  another  subject  of,  perhaps,  greater  complexity  which  seems 
to  be  suggested.  If  a  general  downward  movement  of  prices,  due  to  a 
comparative  scarcity  of  Gold,  has  begun,  are  we  not  on  the  eve  of  a  re- 
versal of  the  changes  which  commenced  with  the  Australian  and  Cali* 
fornian  disooveriee-~changes  so  admirably  described  in  Mr.  Jevons's 
well-known  book  1  These  changes  were  substantially  a  gradual  light- 
ening of  debts  for  the  benefit  of  the  debtor  class,  and  to  the  immediate 
loss  of  annuitants  and  capitalists  however  much  the  latter  might  be 
compensated  in  the  end  by  an  increase  in  the  nominal  income  of  their 
land,  houses,  and  other  securities.  Now  we  may  witness  a  gradual  in- 
crease of  the  burden  of  debts  to  the  loss  of  debtors,  and  for  the  immedi- 
ate advantage  of  creditors,  although,  in  the  end,  the  latter  may  lose  by 
the  relatively  diminished  nominal  income  of  their  securities,  following 
the  adjustment  of  all  prices  to  the  new  circumstances.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  some  such  general  effect  as  this  must  follow,  if  it  should,  in 
fact,  turn  out  that  a  serious  appreciation  of  Gold  has  set  in,  and  the 
circumstances  of  its  production  and  the  use  of  economising  expedients 
do  not  change.  In  the  end  the  effect  in  contracting  trade  is  looked  for* 
ward  to  with  some  apprehension  by  many  of  our  best  authorities. 

I  do  not  propose  to  dispute  this  conclusion  hers.  It  would  land  us  in 
an  almost  endless  controversy  if  we  were  to  discuss  whether  a  constant 
influx  of  new  money,  leading  to  a  prolonged  rise  in  prices,  does  more 
good  or  harm  in  the  long  run,  than  a  constant  failure  of  new  supplies  to 
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meet  current  demands  leading  to  a  prolonged  fall  in  prices.  A  great 
deal,  I  imagine,  could  be  said  on  both  sides ;  the  rebound  from  excessive 
inflation  more  than  compensating  perhaps  all  its  alleged  benefit*,  and 
the  additional  fall  in  prices,  due  to  a  gradual  scarcity  of  gold  being  as 
nothing  when  compared  with  the  fells  which  take  place  from  time  to 
time  owing  to  the  simple  failure  of  credit.  But  while  avoiding-  this  dis- 
cussion, I  may  at  least  point  out  that  the  most  serious  effects  of  this 
incipient  gold  scarcity  will  probably  be  gradual,  just  as  the  effect  of 
the  discoveries  in  causing  a  rise  of  prices  has  been  much  more  gradual 
and  confined  within  narrower  limits  than  economists  were  in  the  habit 
of  anticipating.  Particularly  at  the  present  moment  the  depression  ma y 
have  gone  so  far  that  the  accumulating  stocks  of  the  precious  metal* 
will  be  sufficient  for  a  good  while  to  support  a  considerable  expansion 
of  trade — that  it  will  only  be  later  on,  as  prices  tend  to  get  back  to  the 
former  level,  that  the  real  pressure  of  the  scarcity  will  be  felt.  A  year 
or  two's  ease  in  the  money  market  following  the  events  of  last  year  wfU 
however  be  no  proof  at  all  that  the  causes  above  described  have  not 
been  operative  and  will  not  again  be  operative. 

IV.— CONCLUDING  OBSERVATIONS. 

In  bringing  thiB  long  paper  to  a  close,  I  have  only  one  or  two  practical 
observations  to  offer.  The  "  moral "  of  much  that  has  been  said  is  clearfr 
this :  that,  if  possible,  the  scarcity  of  Gold  which  has  contributed  to  the 
present  fall  of  prices,  and  may  have  farther  serious  effects  in  firing 
should,  if  possible,  be  mitigated,  and  should  at  any  rate  not  be  aggra- 
vated, by  legislative  action.  I  have  expressed  great  skepticism  as  to 
whether,  in  fact,  seeing  how  slow  men's  habits  are  to  change,  any  miti- 
gation is  probable  in  the  shape  of  expedients  for  economising  moner. 
But  it  must  be  recognised  that  if  bodies  of  men  were  amenable  to  reason 
in  currency  questions,  and  there  was  really  a  widely  felt  belief  of  serious 
mischief  impending  from  a  gold  scarcity,  some  economising  expedients 
could  be  tried.  To  give  only  one  illustration :  I  suppose  few  things  are 
more  unlikely  than  that  12.  notes,  or  notes  for  less  than  51,  will  again 
be  reintroduced  in  England,  but  the  introduction  of  such  notes  alone, 
with  all  suitable  arrangements  for  their  convertibility,  would  certainly 
go  far  to  neutralise  even  such  another  extraordinary  demand  as  that  for 
the  Gorman  coinage.  The  German  demand  for  gold  would  itself  have 
been  much  smaller  than  it  was,  but  for  the  banking  reform  which  accom- 
panied the  coinage,  and  part  of  which  reform  was  the  abolition  of  notes 
of  small  denominations.  The  United  States?  pressure  for  gold  during 
the  last  few  months  wquld  also  have  been  for  more  serious  than  it  has 
been,  if  the  Government  of  that  country  had  complicated  its  resumption 
arrangements  by  the  abandonment  of  all  greenbacks  of  from  5  to  33 
dollars,  and  the  prohibition  of  bank  notes  for  such  amounts.  Then 
seems  a  possibility  of  gaining  something  then  by  reintroducing  1L  notes 
if  the  present  gold  scarcity  should  continue.    I  hope  I  shall  not  be  on- 
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deratood  as  advocating  snob  a  change,  or  as  being  insensible  to  the 
weight  of  many  practical  objections  which  could  be  urged  against  it 
if  it  were  immediately  proposed.  I  am  only  mentioning  it  as  a  possible 
expedient  for  economising  money,  and  there  are  no  doubt  others.  As 
regards  small  notes,  however,  it  would  seem  that  at  least  any  change 
by  countries  which  still  retain  them  in  the  direction  of  their  further 
abolition,  leading  to  a  greater  demand  for  the  precious  metal,  ought  to 
be  deprecated.  Still  more  we  ought  to  deprecate  any  change  in  silver- 
using  countries  in  the  direction  of  substituting  gold  for  any  part  of  the 
silver  in  use.  It  would  be  nothing  short  of  calamitous  to  business  if 
another  demand  for  gold  like  the  recent  demands  for  Germany  and  the 
United  States  were  now  to  spring  up.  Even  a  much  less  demand  would 
prove  rather  a  serious  affair  before  a  very  long  time  elapsed. 
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II.— WhdssaU  prices,  1845-1877.— Proportionate  rendu.— Deduced  fr<m  a  table  of  price*  on 
tk*  basis  of  representing  by  the  number  100  the  average  prices  of  the  six  years  1845-'50. 


i845~'50,ATenfe6 

1N57, 1st  July 

IbM,  1st  January. . 
1865,  1st  January. . 
M66, 1st  January. . 
1*67,  1st  January . . 
1X8,  lat  January. . 
l«6tt,  lat  January. . 
IC7Q,  lat  January. . 
1 1*7 1,  lat  January . . 
1*72, 1st  January. . 
1*73, 1st  January. . 
1*74, 1st  January. . 
1*75,  1st  January. . 

1st  July 

1CT6* 1st  January. . 

lstJuly...... 

1*77, 1st  January. . 

1st  July 

1878,1st  January.. 
1379, 1st  January.. 


100 
151 
114 
101 
170 
140 
141 
127 
134 
125 
145 
171 


178 
170 
188 
104 
178 
180 
188 
165 


00 


100 
128 


72 

80 
78 
72 


83 
74 
88 
68 
63 
67 
50 
88 
85 
85 
85 


I 


100 
162 
140 
108 
141 
108 
104 
105 
102 
100 
100 
100 
108 
100 
100 
100 
100 
116 
116 
111 
105 


7. 


100 
210 
105 


200 
200 
167 
167 
165 
180 
185 
188 
266 
256 
256 


211 
200 
188 
155 


i 


100 

118 

90 

72 

80 

113 

127 

06 

80 

100 

104 

104 

116 

80 

81 

84 

88 

07 

114 

08 

77 


10-13. 


u 
P 


i 


100 
105 
114 
128 
120 
121 
112 
117 
128 
138 
134 
144 
146 
187 
157 
158 
145 
188 
145 
185 
125 


15. 


o 
O 


100 
05 
73 


227 

100 

155 

173 

118 

141 

132 

121 

111 

100 

107 

08 

04 

04 

03 

76 


16. 


A 


100 
204 
156 
157 
200 
183 
161 
183 
174 
183 
169 
169 
140 
115 
96 
87 
104 
187 
148 
148 
110 


17-18. 


a  £• 


M 


100 

121 

113 

132 

140 

116 

121 

124 

116 

116 

115 

118 

118 

95 

97 

106 

114 

99 

99 

92 

70 


19-22. 


1 


100 
146 
105 
150 
144 
144 
115 
104 
96 
88 
188 
167 
140 
145 
184 
188 
102 
141 
128 
122 
102 


24. 


i 


25-27. 


100 
121 
163 
137 
126 
145 
154 
143 
151 
137 
150 
169 
123 
163 
150 
130 
137 
173 
147 
167 
160 


100 
141 
121 
129 
141 
140 
188 
127 
126 
114 
122 
118 
110 
111 
111 
110 
107 
114 
114 
110 
99 


Bates. 


1645-'50,AT*rage6yaa» 
W57, 1st  July  ......... 

1856, 1st  January 

14*5, 1st  January 

1«06, 1st  January 

1687, 1st  January 

13*6,  1st  January 

I**  1st  January 

1870, 1st  January 

WTl,  1st  January 

M71 1st  January 

up.  1st  January 

U74, 1st  January 

1675,1st  January 

1st  July... , 

1876, 1st  January 

%w_  1st  July.... 

Hn.lst  January 

1WL  1st  January 

1**  1st  January 


28-29. 


i 


100 

108 

100 

97 

91 

95 

94 

97 

99 

115 

116 

127 

126 


125 
128 


128 


110 


80. 


I 


100 
147 
118 

98 
112 
106 

98 
111 
105 
102 
111 


108 
98 
120 
107 
102 
99 


81. 


100 
150 
130 
131 
181 
128 
136 
186 
128 
128 
188 
144 
147 
158 
150 
147 
140 
144 
150 
150 
150 


34. 


I 


100 

188 

121 

101 

122 

98 

96 

89 

83 

81 

108 

105 

104 

105 

100 

100 

94 

98 

86 

81 

78 


85-86. 


100 
121 
110 
96 
100 


85 
88 
87 
99 

141 
167 
138 
126 
125 
111 
104 
94 
91 


87. 


100 
143 
181 
115 
128 
114 
111 
100 
169 
108 
109 
124 
189 
187 
126 
161 
121 
126 
118 
109 


89. 


I 


100 

168 

127 

115 

122 

99 

112 

129 

188 

160 

177 

171 

143 

118 

106 

99 

94 

95 

87 

85 


42. 


100 
97 
66 
825 
267 
191 
181 
189 
144 
106 
119 
126 
106 


106 


76 


48. 


100 
126 
128 


808 
216 
118 
149 
164 
188 
149 
154 
186 
122 
121 
123 
118 
108 
105 
104 


i 

M 

C 


100 

118 

99 

252 


178 
114 
181 
185 
118 
125 
126 
110 
116 
116 
Ul 
97 
118 
108 
101 


2, 
2, 
2, 
3, 
8. 
3, 
2, 
2. 
2. 
2, 
2, 
2. 
2, 
2. 

I 

I 

% 

X 
2, 


200 


612 
575 
564 
024 


590 
885 
947 

891 
778 


711 
631 
715 


564 

227 


100 
101 
98 
102 
105 
108 
112 
108 
110  * 
111 
118 
119 
129 
128 
190 
130 
180 
180 
130 
123 
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If  Mr.  EfH$,  on  (he  "Money  Votme  of  Food 
U," poolkked  m  "Statist"  of  Btk  Jime,  187a 

qtantftiea  tad  ralnes  of  the  articles  Imported  aa  staled  in  the 
Trade  return*.] 

o/  SdteUd  Article*  for  Various  Y< 


Rri: 


t  Fcvd.  Ac. 

v  »  »» .i»» -\«aj     per  head. 

*Owp. — * do.. 

*tu»*c  porowt 

.do., 
per  lb 


^^  ........ percwt 

/T.-do.. 

*««•*«**  **  *  •**  .*%■•%••••  *  *  -fill*  « 

. do.. 

I  Vtnla    pergall 

— percwt. 

do.. 


*,  UtntikiAU. 


I     »         •»    .♦ 

\  « 

t  V    »l  %  •  • « 

4  •     «    ■«  *% 
v   » 


*    •  -  «  *•  %  ««  +  *  ■ 


*  «  *  * %« 


. . .  «per  owt . 
.. do... 

......  do... 

perton. 

per  owt 

.....per  ton 

per  lb. 

.—.per  owt. 
,  ...per  load, 
lb. 
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u  at  Otttf  ArUold  ImptrUd  awf  rniumd 

lg  made  tot  their  rriadve  imporUnre,  w  that  the  purchasing  power  of  moner  ci 


i 

| 
i 

Relative  co*t  In— 

Article*  tmpocMd  at  ptoduoed. 

i 

i 

1 

g 

1 

i 

h 
i 

Astual*.   xa 

s 

s 

2 

km 

8.200 
1. 850 

13,270 
2.630 
LM 

4. 230 

a.  i» 
iz» 

11.520 
.00 

2.930 
L0T0 
T.T20 

I.  no 
loso 

1.070 

1.220 
2.240 

a.  on 

8.  000           7.  700 
0.000           7.470 
2.000          2.050 

li\\M'      14750 

a.  ooo  '     s.  loo 

3.000           2.050 

7.400 
2.200 

L540 

15.030 
2.200 

4.570 

B.410 

L000 

11. 010 
.050 

0.000 

i  in 

!wo 

2.100 

0.115 

Hutu*     '**** ~ 

8.(00 

3.000 

i.ooo 
l.ooo 

2.000 

3.000 
2.840 

i.  480 

1.100 

4.300 
1.720 

.ooo 

2.480 

7. 400 

100 

91570 

100.  000  I    115.  ooo 

00.010 

08.475 
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Table  IV.—BsHmated  Production  of  Gold  throughout  the  World  from  18QB  to  1875l  ohmthf 
the  total  for  each  Quinquennial  Period,  and  the  Average  Annual  Amount  in  euek  Prrioi 
Compiled  from  paper  handed  in  to  the  Committee  on  Depreciation  of  Stiver  hg  8br  EtrUr 
Bag.    No.  338  of  session  1876,  Appendix,  p.  25. 

[In  thousands  of  pounds,  000's  emitted.] 


1852. 

1853* 

1854.. 

1855., 

1859.. 


Total  prod1 
tkmofgnld. 


£36,550. 
31,000, 

25,490, 
27,015, 

29,530, 


Total in5  yean 149,005, 


1857. 
1858. 
1859. 
1800. 
1801. 


Total  in  5  yean 


1862. 
1863. 
1864. 


20,655, 
24.930. 
24.970, 
23,850. 
22,760, 


123,165. 


21.550, 
21,390, 
22,600, 

1865 1      24,040, 

1866 !      24,220, 


Total  in  5  yean 113,800, 


1867. 
1868. 

1869. 


22,805, 

21,945, 

,      21,245, 

1870 |      21.370, 

1871 , j      21,400, 


Total  in  5  yean 


1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 


108,765, 


Total  in  4  yean. 


19,910, 
19,240, 
1*\100, 
19.590. 


76,800, 


*Arerage  of  four  yean  only. 


LTuaceaBBia 
pmnctfec  a 
qntamuaattl 
period. 


246BL 
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Tabu  *V. Statement  of  the  Quantity  and  Value  of  the  Export*  of  the  undermentioned  Article* 
in  1873,  with  the  Average  Price*  at  which  they  were  Exported;  of  the  Quantity  of  the  same 
ArHeiem  Exported  in  1877,  and  the  Value*  they  would  Exhibit  at  the  Average  Price*  of 
1873,  and  of  the  Actual  Value*  Declared  in  1877. 

[From  report  to  the  Board  of  Trade  an  the  Prices  of  Exports  of  British  and  Irish  produce  in  1861-77.  J 

[000's  omitted  in  columns  of  quantities.] 


Alkali cwts. 

Animals,  horses No. 

Anns  and  ammunition: 

Fire-arms,  small No. 

Gunpowder lbs. 

iptv dos. 

Beer  and  ale bris. 

Booka,  printed cwts. 

Battrr do.. 

Caull«a,of  all  aorta lbs. 

Carriage*  railway No. 

(Vaeol I cwts. 

Cheese do.. 

Coals,  cinders,  and  fuel tons. 

Cordage  and  twine owts. 

Corn: 

Wheat do.. 

Wheat,  floor do.. 

Cotton  yarn lbs. 

Cotton  manufactures : 

goods,  white  or  plain, 


Plsee 


goods,     printed, 
checked,  or  dyed yds 

Of  mixed  material! do.. 

Flan,  herrings brls 

Glass: 

Plats sq.ft 

Flint cwts. 

Common  bottles do.. 

Of  other  sorts do.. 

Hats  of  aO  sorts dos. 


Quantities  of  arti- 
cles exported  in-* 


1873. 


4,754. 
8, 

^854, 

16,627, 

4,480, 

585, 

84, 

45, 

6,583, 

3, 

4,348, 

18, 

12,618, 

120, 

1,128, 

46, 

214,778, 


2,884,174, 

1,088,806, 
16,256, 
724, 


Tanned,  onwrought owts. 

Wrought,    boots   and  shoes, 

dos.  pre 

Of  other  sorts lbs 

linen  and  Jute  yarn : 

Linen  yarn lbs. 

Jute  yarn do.. 

and  Jute  manufactures : 


White  or  plain yds. 

Printed,  checked,  or  dyed .  do. . 

Sail-cloth  and  sails do.. 

J  ate  manufactures do.. 

Xetala: 


Old,  for  remanumctnre  . .  tons . 

Pig  and  puddled do. . 

Bar.  angle,  bolt,  and  rod  . .do. . 
Baiirosd,  of  all  sorts do.. 

INT  |gj£  ««••>«•  ••**•••  •••••••»  UO  •  • 

Sheeta,    boiler,    and  armour 

plates tons. 

Galvanised .do.. 

Boops do.. 

Tinned  plates do.. 

Cast  or  wrought  Ac do.. 

Steel,  un  wrought do.. 

Mannfactares  of  steel — do.. 


1877. 


5,686, 
2, 

251, 

16,155, 

4.821, 

461, 

84. 

37. 

6,085, 

2, 

4,482, 

17. 

15,420, 

106. 

208, 

227,651, 


2,688,282, 

1,125,255, 

13,284, 

650, 


2.188, 

1,157. 

124. 

88, 

808, 

613, 

U7. 

84, 

588, 

888, 

116, 

144, 

528, 

486, 

1,655, 

1,481, 

28,734, 

18,216, 

12,264, 

14,888, 

185,404, 

150,275, 

8,188, 

14,411, 

4.522, 

4,081. 

85,835, 

116,753, 

60, 

23, 

1,142, 

882, 

287, 

,  248, 

7£« 

1  488, 

28, 

51, 

115. 

88. 

32, 

54. 

65, 

56, 

iau 

153, 

282, 

255, 

88, 

24, 

10, 

11. 

12.82f. 
62.851 

28.13*. 

6.384. 

8.64*. 

82.81s. 

10.881 

lia  14s. 

*&04*. 

111.682. 

8.04s. 
86.30s. 
20.00t. 
58.70s. 

13.47*. 
18.87*. 
17.76d\ 


3.454. 

4.78d. 

0.29d. 

28.38*. 

3.01s. 
57.88s. 
10.18*. 
33.06s. 
28.46*. 

8.002. 

64.73s. 
a  68*. 

16L51d. 
4.04& 


7.62d. 

7.63d. 

13.07d 

3.08d 


6.622. 

124.65*. 

13.082. 

13.272. 

28.522. 

17.862. 
26.852. 
14.582. 
82.772. 
10.432. 
37.112. 


2,028,006 
177,262 

515,260 

442,170 

1,813,153 

2,422,020 

818,846 

265,585 

220,776 

366,086 

660,444 

81,063 

18, 188, 611 

858,648 

750,606 

43,828 

16,866,440 


84,288,471 

21,580,770 

628,841 

1,026,878 

828,688 
358,265 
461,018 
102,752 
880,787 

1,048,808 

1,707,886 
304,888 

1,876,830 
206,521 


6,204,800 
260,688 
263,276 

1,580,850 


388,522 

7,118,037 

3,755,880 

10,418,852 

682,470 

2,056,832 

867,271 

708,686 

3,858,042 

5,478,758 

1,462,857 

728,881 


8,502,572 
142. 141 

865,024 

428,452 

2,125,036 

1,800,017 

018,250 

220,833 

203,863 

268,470 

682,700 

72,206 

16,113,052 

817,120 

140,041 

27,508 

16,846,204 


38,802,180 

22,411,833 
514. 184 
821,002 

174,138 
278,316 
311.886 
138.044 
1,808,815 

1.288,878 

1,411,661 
272,545 

1, 321, 001 
252,461 


5,056,870 
458,155 
237.532 

1,036,154 


154,868 
5,487,433 
3,246,188 
6,611,857 
1,201,684 

1,601,014 

1,487,832 

823,172 

5, 021, 216 

4,847,033 

001,476 

787,876 


2,187,161 
168,070 

263,703 

384,577 

1,518,611 

1,801,388 

887,742 

247,033 

105,016 

202,805 

570,763 

68,088 

7,  844, 4o0 

284,758 

135,132 

25,268 

12,182,854 


31,808,747 

20,218,715 

418, 887 

1,056,068 

128,668 
268,228 
836,754 
120,823 
1,106,556 

1,165,184 

1,886,478 
305,175 

1,281,720 
217,424 


4,587,665 
471,082 
233,180 

1,547,408 


100,788 
2,528,655 
1,028,103 
3,868,106 

752,278 

1,140,417 

1, 100, 374 

482,522 

3,033,126 

8,645,661 

807,850 

717,085 
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Table  V— Continued. 


Article 


rititfos  of  art! 
exported 


If  etals— Continued. 
Copper— 
Unwroaght,  ingots,  onkee,  or 

slabs owte  i 

Wrought  or  pertly  wrought— 
Mixed  or  yellow  metal  owte. 

Of  other  sorts do.. 

Braes  of  all  aorta do.. 

Lead :  Pig,  sheet,  end  pipe.  .tone. 

Tin,  unwroaght ewte 

Zfaie,  wrought  end  nnwro't.  .do. . 

CMl,eeed  galls 

Paper  other  than  hangings,  .ewte 

Halt tona. 

hilk   manufactaree— broad  piece 

goods yds 

Moap ewte: 

Hplrlfta,  British galls 

Hh  gar,  refined ewte 

Wool,  shwn  and  lambs' lbs 

Woolen  ami  worsted  yarn lbs 

Woolen  and  worsted  manufact's: 
Cloths,  coatings,  etc.,  unmixed 

and  mixed yds 

Flannels,  blanket*,  See do. 

Worsted  stufls,  mixed  and  un- 

mixed yds 

Carpets  and  druggets do.. 

Total 


1878. 


250, 

281, 

209, 

84, 

82, 

116, 

«•. 

11, 167, 

820, 

841, 

8,984, 

184, 

7,035, 
34,745, 


38,684, 
14,447, 

282,885, 
8,821, 


1877. 


282, 

841, 

225, 

92, 

42, 

122, 

18. 548, 
821, 
834, 

4.356, 

299, 

1.580, 

V,  04V, 

26,873, 


44,125, 
16,059, 

194,777,! 
6,454' 


4.681. 

4.29L 
8.181 
5.981 

23.75L 
6.83J. 

24.02#. 
2.64*. 
3.04*. 

18.77a. 

8.54a. 

2.50a. 
80.02c 
21.18(1 
37.26o\ 


41.00<L 
l&lOd. 


«  o 


£ 

1,212,612 

990,160 

1,084,701 

500,720 

780,294 

780,156 

80(748 

1,471,071 

078,617 

789,054 


248,047 
210,964 

1,045,751 
620,848 

5,893,498 


6,898,635 
1,089, 864 


12.  lid.  i  14,277,882 
3&64d.!    1,597,883 


'192,458,901 


1,084,488 

1,464,057  ! 

1,163,744  ' 
580,128  , 

1,008,591 
888,158 
144,287 

2,184,426 
076,811 
782,428 

771,089 


191,256 
1,678,681  I 

842,689  ' 
4,187,486 


7.588,096 
1,211,086 

0,828,125 
1,089,166 


i 


57139 

1, 287.  OH 
973,  TO 
440,0 

448,  «• 

nt,Tvi 

l,97t« 
991.9* 

4esn 

701,* 

S6S,JM 

874  9M 

1.51288) 

a«W 
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6.54T.W 
l.l^CT 

7,».4M 

M7.TO 


191,580,459    147,»J,» 


EXTRACT  FEOM  RETURN  EAST  INDIA  (SILVER.) 

22d  March,  1877,  pp.  17-20. 

Applications  made  to  the  Government  of  India  for  measures  in  remedy  of 
the  effects  of  the  fall  in  the  Gold  price  of  Silver,  and  the  action  taken 
thereon. 

"  Ob  the  17th  July,  1876,  the  secretary  to  the  Bengal  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce transmitted  for  the  consideration  of  his  Excellency  the  Governor- 
General  in  Council,  the  following  two  Resolutions  adopted  at  a  special 
general  meeting  of  the  chamber  held  on  Saturday  the  15th  July : 

RESOLUTIONS. 

1st.  "  That  the  continued  depreciation  in  the  value  of  Silver  is  a  ques- 
tion most  seriously  affecting  the  political  and  financial  interests  of  the 
country,  and  that,  in  view  to  its  very  great  importance,  the  committee 
be  requested  to  address  the  Government,  in  order  to  obtain  such  infor- 
mation as  they  may  be  able  to  give  in  regard  to  the  policy  which  they 
propose  to  pursue  under  the  circumstances. 

2d.  "  That  the  Chamber  approves  of  the  suggestion  of  the  committee 
that  it  is  expedient,  in  view  of  any  ultimate  measures  that  the  Govern* 
meat  may  adopt,  that  clause  10  of  act  XXIII  of  1870,  making  it  obliga- 
tory on  the  mints  in  India  to  receive  all  Silver  tendered  for  Coinage,  and 
also  section  11,  clause  6,  of  act  III  of  1871,  making  it  obligatory  on  the 
currency  department  to  issue  notes  against  Silver  bullion  sent  in,  be 
temporarily  suspended,  at  the  discretion  of  Government}  and  that  during 
such  suspension,  or  till  further  notice,  it  be  not  lawful  to  import  coined 
rupees  from  any  foreign  ports." 

On  the  22d  of  July  the  secretary  to  the  same  chamber  forwarded,  for 
the  consideration  of  the  governor-general  in  council,  copy  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  chamber  at  the  special  general  meeting  aforesaid. 
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In  this  letter  the  committee  of  the  chamber,  while  recognizing  thr 
difficulty  of  the  position  of  the  Government  of  India,  remarked  that  thr 
uncertainly  that  had  hitherto  shrouded  the  action  of  government  had 
been  attended  with  serious  consequences  to  merchants  and  bankers,  aim) 
would  so  continue  to  attend  their  transactions  so  long  as  they  were  kep 
in  ignorance  of  the  course  of  action  the  government  proposed  to  take. 
The  committee,  therefore,  expressed  a  hope  that  his  Excellency  tht 
Viceroy  would,  in  the  interests  of  commerce  and  of  the  country  gener 
ally,  accede  to  the  prayer  of  the  first  resolution  of  the  meeting,  anl 
make  public  the  intentions  of  the  government. 

As  to  the  second  resolution,  the  committee  pointed  out  that  its  object 
was  not  to  prohibit  Coinage  altogether  (for  that  would  be  likely  to  bring 
about  a  collapse  of  credit),  but  to  place  all  Coinage  in  the  hands  of  tht 
government,  to  be  exercised  at  their  discretion.  It  appeared  to  the  com 
mittee  suicidal  for  the  secretary  of  state  to  all  the  competition  of  bar 
silver  with  rupees  which  he  has  to  offer  to  those  requiring  Money  a 
India,  and  that  to  suspend  the  free  conversion  of  Silver  bullion  int»> 
legal-tender  Coin  was  not  only  wise  and  reasonable,  but  a  necessary  pi* 
caution  for  the  Government  of  India  to  take  for  the  preservation  of  thai 
own  currency,  and  to  support  the  credit  of  their  own  loans,  as  well  a* 
to  prevent  the  country  from  being  swamped  by  Silver  sent  in  by  foreign 
nations. 

The  committee  argued  that  the  fact  that  the  Government  of  India  to 
compelled  "to  put  their  mint  stamp  to  all  Silver"  sent  to  India  uhid 
given  an  artificial  and  fictitious  value  to  Silver,"  which  would  oeaae  a* 
soon  as  the  law  was  suspended.  "  Bar-silver  would  then  gradually  ftf* 
to  its  own  intrinsic  value,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  was  depredated 
would  be  soon  gauged,  whereas,  as  things  were,  it  was  impossible  to  «aj 
how  much  its  value  was  appreciated  by  our  '  open  Coinage  system/* 

When  all  Europe  was  closing  its  doors  against  the  import  of  Silver, 
with  the  avowed  object  of  having  as  little  of  the  metal  as  possiMt* 
should  the  depreciation  be  found  permanent,  it  seemed  most  impolitic, 
the  committee  thought,  "  to  keep  ours  wide  open  for  the  reception  of 
an  unlimited  quantity,  costing  the  country  through  our  coinage  law* 
far  more  than  its  real  intrinsic  value."  The  committee  could  see  s*> 
valid  reason  against  the  immediate  adoption  by  the  government  of  the 
second  resolution  of  the  meeting,  and  considered  that  the  objection* 
brought  against  it  were  based  either  on  a  misconception  of  its  real  ecope. 
or  on  abstract  principles  (ignored  by  other  States) ;  whereas  the  pea 
tion  of  affairs  was  altogether  exceptional,  and  ordinary  rules  did  not 
apply.  The  committee  represented  that  the  measures  recommended  id 
the  resolution  were  not  more  stringent  than  (in  fact  scarcely  so  strfujsent 
as)  the  first  financiers  in  Europe  had  found  it  necessary  to  adopt 

Lastly,  the  committee  pointed  out  that  there  was  a  third  proposition 
put  before  the  meeting,  recommending  the  adoption  of  a  Gold  8tandanl, 
which,  in  deference  to  the  feeling  apparent  among  members  present, 
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was  temporarily  withdrawn ;  and  they  referred  the  government  to  the 
debate  at  the  meeting  upon  this  proposal. 

On  the  31st  July  the  Government  of  India  published  a  resolution  in- 
viting attention  to  the  immediately  probable  financial  consequences  of 
the  fell  in  the  Gold  value  of  Silver,  and  insisting  upon  the  necessity  for 
the  utmost  economy  of  the  public  resources. 

On  the  1st  August  the  secretary  to  the  Calcutta  Trades  Association 
forwarded  a  memorial  from  the  master  wardens  and  committee  of  the 
association  to  his  Excellency  the  Viceroy  and  Governor-General  of  India 
in  council 

In  this  document  the  memorialists  represented  that  they  had  for 
many  months  p%st  been  suffering  great  loss  from  the  low  rate  of  ex- 
change,  which  bid  fair  to  paralyze  trade.  The  memorialists  joined  earn- 
estly with  the  Bengal  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  urging  on  the  govern- 
ment the  importance  of  declaring  the  policy  it  intended  to  pursue  for 
the  remedy  of  this  evil,  and  prayed  that  the  policy  of  a  temporary  sus- 
pension of  the  compulsory  Coinage  of  Silver  might  receive  the  early 
consideration  of  government. 

The  memorialists  further  expressed  great  satisfaction  at  the  desire 
manifested  by  the  government  to  encourage  local  manufactures,  and 
suggested  a  relaxation  of  the  rules  against  the  purchase  of  imported 
stores  for  the  government  in  India. 

On  the  22d  September,  1876,  after  considering  the  "  Report  by  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Depreciation  of.  Silver, 
with  the  proceedings  of  the  committee  ordered  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  be  printed  on  the  5th  July,  1876,"  the  Government  of  India 
published  a  resolution  (No.  3044)  upon  the  suggestions  of  the  Bengal 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Calcutta  Trades  Association,  in  which 
the  following  arguments  and  conclusions  were  stated: 

1.  The  recent  change  in  the  value  of  Silver,  measured  in  Gold,  may 
be  due  to  changes  in  the  value  of  one  metal  or  the  other,  or  of  both. 
Before  a  fit  remedy  can  be  applied,  it  is  essential  to  ascertain  what  ex- 
actly has  happened,  whether  Gold  has  risen  or  Silver*  fallen,  and  how 
much  the  value  of  each  metal  has  changed.  It  cannot  be  assumed, 
without  decisive  proof,  that  the  divergence  of  the  two  metals  is  due 
wholly,  or  even  chiefly,  to  the  fall  in  the  value  of  Silver. 

2.  The  prices  of  commodities  and  of  the  precious  metals  in  London 
and  in  India  witness  to  a  considerable  rise  in  the  value  of  Gold  since 
March,  1878,  and  especially  since  December,  1875,  and  do  not  show  any 
fall  in  the  value  of  Silver  measured  in  commodities  other  than  Gold. 
Using  these  prices  with  all  reserve,  it  must  still  be  said  that  they  afford 
evidence  of  this  fact  at  least  that  a  rise  in  the  value  of  Gold  is  one  of 
the  causes  which  has  disturbed  the  equilibrium  of  the  two  metals. 

3.  The  divergence  of  the  value  of  the  two  metals  seems  due  to  three 
principal  causes,  of  which  the  first  appears  to  be  the  most  efficient : 

(1)  The  substitution  of  Gold  as  the  Standard  of  value,  in  Germany, 
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the  Netherlands,  and  the  Scandinavian  Kingdoms,  for  Silver,  and  in  the 
countries  of  the  Latin  Convention  for  their  customary  alternative  or 
compensatory  Standard  of  Silver  and  Gold. 

(2)  The  increased  production  of  Silver  in  the  United  States  cf  Amer- 
ica. 

(3)  The  decreased  demand  for  Silver  in  India. 

4.  The  value  of  Gold  and  Silver,  like  that  of  any  other  commodity, 
depends  on  the  one  hand  upon  their  supply,  on  the  other  upon  the  de- 
mand for  them,  which  again  depends  upon  the  uses  made  of  them.  The 
long  continued  equilibrium  between  the  value  of  Gold  and  that  of  Silver 
is  due  to  the  two  metals  having  shared,  without  material  change  of  con- 
ditions, the  only  great  field  for  the  employment  of  either  of  them,  L  e.. 
the  supply  of  legal-tender  Metallic  Money.  This  equilibrium  has  been 
disturbed  by  the  rapid  supersession  of  Silver  by  Gold  in  Europe  and 
America  as  the  Standard  of  value,  and  therefore  as  the  material  of  legal- 
tender  metallic  Money.  This  supersession  is  calculated  a  priori  to  rai» 
the  value  of  Gold  no  less  than  to  lower  the  value  of  Silver. 

5.  Excessive  importance  is  not  per  se  attached  to  the  increased  pro- 
duction of  Silver  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

6.  When  India  is  in  a  normal  condition,  t.  <?.,  when  there  is  no  abnor- 
mal demand  for  any  of  her  staples,  and  she  is  not  borrowing  large  sums 
from  abroad,  the  amount  of  treasure  required  to  settle  her  accounts 
with  the  world  is  not  considerable,  and  of  the  treasure  received  a  sub- 
stantial proportion  has  always  been  Gold.  The  large  imports  of  treaennr 
into  India  since  1850  are  due  to  abnormal  circumstances,  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Crimean  war  transferred  to  India  large  demands  for  pro- 
duce theretofore  obtained  from  Bussia, 

(2)  The  American  civil  war  exaggerated  temporarily  the  vain*  of 
Indian  cotton. 

(3)  Great  sums  of  money  have  been  borrowed  for : 
(a)  The  suppression  of  the  mutiny ; 

(ft)  The  construction  of  railroads  (guaranteed  and  State)  and  canal* 

(c)  The  Bengal  famine. 

It  would  be  altogether  misleading  to  treat  the  great  imports  of  treas- 
ure in  the  last  twenty -five  years  as  normal,  or  to  expect  that  they  wflU  or 
can  continue.  There  is,  therefore,  no  reason  to  expect  that  Silver  will 
be  poured  into  India,  although,  of  course,  if  it  fiills  in  value,  a  greater 
weight  of  it  must  come  to  represent  the  same  value. 

7.  To  suspend  the  free  Coinage  of  legal-tender  metallic  Money*  as  ad- 
vocated by  the  Bengal  Chamber  of  Commerce,  would  give  a  monopoly 
value  to  the  existing  stock  of  rupees,  and  so  reduce  prices ;  when** 
prices  are  not  yet  risen. 

8.  The  value  of  no  substance  can  serve  as  a  standard  measure  of 
value,  unless  its  use  as  the  material  of  legal-tender  currency  is  tretSj  ad- 
mitted. If,  therefore,  the  free  coinage  of  Silver  on  fixed  conditions  mot 
disallowed  in  India,  Silver  would  no  longer  be  the  standard  of  value  of 
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lis,  but  another  standard  would  be  substituted,  viz,  the  monopoly 
value  of  the  existing  stock  of  rupees,  tempered  by  any  additions  made 
to  it  by  the  government!  or  illicitly.  If  no  such  additions  were  made, 
the  value  of  the  rupee  would  gradually  but  surely  rise,  owing  to  the 
Biipply  being  cut  off. 

9.  The  stamp  of  a  properly  regulated  mint,  such  as  the  Indian  Mints, 
adds  nothing,  except  the  cost  of  manufacture  and  seigniorage,  to  the 
value  of  the  metal  on  which  it  is  impressed,  but  only  certifies  to  its 
weight  and  purity. 

10.  A  sound  system  of  currency  must  be  automatic  or  self-regulating. 
No  civilized  government  can  undertake  to  determine  from  time  to  time 
by  how  much  the  legal -tender  currency  should  be  increased  or  decreased, 
nor  would  it  be  justified  in  leaving  the  community  without  a  fixed  me- 
tallic standard  of  value  even  for  a  short  time.  It  is  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  any  European  nation  has  rejected  Silver  as  a  standard  of  value 
without  substituting  Gold. 

11.  For  all  these  reasons  the  Government  of  India  rejected  as  inad- 
missible the  proposal  that  the  mints  should  be  closed  to  the  free  coin- 
age of  Silver  for  the  public  on  fixed  conditions,  without  at  the  same 
time  opening  them  to  the  free  coinage  of  Gpld  as  legal-tender  money  on 
fixed  conditions. 

12.  The  Government  of  India  further  concluded  that  there  was  noth- 
ing as  yet  demanding  recourse  to  a  measure  so  costly,  and  of  which  all 
the  conditions  were  so  uncertain,  as  the  adoption  of  a  Gold  standard. 
Thus  the  conclusions  stated  in  the  resolutions  were : 

1st.  That  the  divergence  of  the  values  of  Gold  and  Silver  is  not  nec- 
essarily attributed  only  to  a  diminution  in  the  value  of  Silver ;  that 
there  are  strpng  reasons  for  believing  that  Gold  may  have  increased,  as 
well  as  that  Silver  has  decreased  in  value,  and  that  this  consideration 
must  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  action  of  government  in  refer- 
ence to  the  present  disorder. 

2d.  That  although  it  is  most  desirable  in  the  interests  of  trade  that 
the  standard  of  value  in  India  should  be  the  same  as  the  standard  of 
value  in  the  chief  countries  with  which  India  interchanges  commodi- 
ties, yet  trade  will  not  be  permanently  injured  by  a  Ml  in  the  value  of 
the  rupee  measured  in  Gold,  provided  only  that  a  fresh  stable  equilib- 
rium of  the  precious  metals  be  attained. 

3d.  That  up  to  the  present  moment  there  is  no  sufficient  ground  for 
interfering  with  the  standard  of  value. 

The  only  other  representations  received  upon  the  subject  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India,  have  been  complaints  by  various  European  officers  in 
its  service  of  the  loss  which  they  are  suffering  from  the  fall  of  the  ster- 
ling value  of  the  rupee,  and  prayers  for  assistance  from  the  State. 

These  memorials  are  still  under  consideration,  either  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  or  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Financial  Department, 

Calcutta,  9th  February,  1877. 


THE  UNITED  STATES. 
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RESOLUTIONS,  LETTERS.  AND  REPORTS  CONCERNING  METALLIC 

MONEY  IN  THE  CONTINENTAL  CONGRESS. 


EXTBACT8  FROM  THE  JOURNAL  OF  THE  CONTINENTAL  CONGRESS,  PHIL- 
ADELPHIA, MAT  11,  1775. 

•  •••••• 

Mr.  Hancock  laid  before  the  Congress  a  letter  from  the  Provincial 
Congress  of  Massachusetts-Bay,  etc. 

[In  the  letter  Joseph  Warren,  the  President  of  that  Provincial  Con- 
gress, says:] 

We  also  inclose  several  resolves  for  empowering  and  directing  oar 
receiver-general  to  borrow  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
lawful  money,  and  to  issue  his  notes  for  the  same;  it  being  the  only 
measures  which  we  could  have  recourse  to,  for  supporting  our  forces ; 
and  we  request  your  assistance  in  rendering  our  measures  effectual,  by 
giving  our  notes  a  currency  through  the  continent. 

[The  bills  so  issued  were  promises  to  pay,  with  interest,  to  ,  or 

order,  the  1st  day  of  June,  1777,  the  aforesaid  sum  of  ,  lawful 

money,  in  Spanish  milled  dollars,  at  six  shillings  each,  or  in  the  several 
species  of  coined  Silver  and  Gold  enumerated  in  an  act  made  and  passed 
in  the  23d  year  of  his  late  Mqjesty  King  George  the  Second,  intituled 
"An  act  for  ascertaining  the  rates  at  which  coined  Silver  and  Gold  and 
English  half-pence  and  farthings  may  pass  within  this  government,"  etc# 

[•The statute  here  referred  to  is  as  follows: 
A*t9  4mdl0Wofkt»Miieitf$  provUueoftk*  MumchuMttt  Bay,  im NexhEngUmd. 

Anno  regni  Regis  Georgii  n.  Vleeslmo-tertlo. 

Chap.  V. 

A2T  ACT  fcr  ascertaining  the  Bates  at  which  coined  Silver  sad  Gold  sod  English  Half  Pence  and 

Farthings  may  pass  within  this  Government 

Whereas  in  and  by  an  Act  made  and  passed  in  the  twenty-second  Year  of  his  present 
Majesty's  Reign,  Intituled,  An  Act  for  drawing  in  the  Bills  of  Credit  of  the  several 
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Thursday,  June  22, 1775. 
The  Congress  then  came  to  the  following  resolutions :    •    •    • 


Resolved,  That  a  sum  not  exceeding  two  millions  of  Spanish  mined 
dollars  be  emitted  by  the  Congress  in  bills  of  credit,  for  the  defence  of 
America. 

Resolved,  That  the  twelve  confederated  colonies  be  pledged  for  the 
redemption  of  the  bills  of  credit,  now  directed  to  be  emitted. 

Fbiday,  June  23, 1775. 

Agreeable  to  order,  the  Congress  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  to  take  into  farther  consideration  the  state  of  America,  and. 
after  some  time  spent  therein,  the  president  resumed  the  chair,  and  Mr. 
Ward  reported  certain  resolutions  come  into  by  them,  and  that  not  hav- 
ing yet  finished,  they  desired  leave  to  sit  again. 

The  report  of  the  committee  being  read,  was  agreed  to  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  number  and  denomination  of  the  bills  to  be  emitted 
be  as  follows : 

[49,000  each  of  bills  of  8,  7,  6,  5,  4,  3,  2,~and  1}  and  11,800  bills  rf  » 
dollars ;  in  all,  2,000,000.] 

Resolved,  That  the  form  of  the  bills  be  as  follows: 

Uo.— .]  CONTINENTAL  CURRENCY.  [ Dollar*. 

This  bill  entitles  the  bearer  to  receive Spanish  milled  dollars 

or  the  value  thereof  in  Gold  or  Silver,  according  to  the  resolutions  tit 
the  Congress,  held  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  10th  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1775. 

Denominations  which  hare  at  any  Time  been  toned  by  this  Government  and  aft  ctifl 
outstanding,  and  for  ascertaining  the  Bate  of  coin'd  Silver  in  this  Province  for  U» 
future;  U  is  enacted  is  the  Word*  following,  viz.  "That  aU  Bargains,  and  Contract*, 
Debts  and  Dues  whatsoever  which  shall  bo  agreed,  contracted  or  made  after  the  thirty 
first  Day  of  March  1750,  shall  be  understood,  and  are  hereby  declared  to  be  in  85m  st 
six  Shillings  and  eight  Pence  per  Ounce,  and  all  Spanish  milTd  Pieces  of  Bight  of  N) 
Weight  shall  be  accounted,  taken  and  paid  at  the  Rate  of  eix  ShiUimgs  pet  Piece  for 
the  discharge  of  any  Contracts  or  Bargains  to  be  made  after  the  said  thirty  fiist  D*y 
of  March  1750,  the  Halves,  Quarters  and  other  less  Pieces  of  the  same  Coin  to  be  ac- 
counted, received,  taken  or  paid  in  the  same  Proportion." 

And  whereat  there  is  great  Beaton  to  apprehend  that  many  and  great  Ineonreukmem  stfjr 
arise  in  Cam  any  coinfd  SUeer  or  Gold,  or  English  Half  Pence  and  Farthings  should  pern  st 
am*  higher  Rate  thorn  is  a  just  Proportion  to  Spanish  Piooes  of  Sight  or  osim'dSiker  si  tst 
Boies  aforesaid: 

Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  Council  and  House  of  Bf|«- 
sentatives,  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  Person  within  this  Government  torn 
and  after  the  thirty-first  Day  of  March  One  Thousand  seven  Hundred  and  fifty.  ** 
receive  take  or  pay  any  of  the  foUowing  Coin  at  any  greater  or  higher  Rate  than  n 
allowed  by  this  Act,  vi*.  A  Guinea  at  twenty-eight  Shillings:  An  English  Crown  st  ax 
Shilling*  and  eight  Pence:  An  half  Crown  at  three  Shillings  and  four  Pence:  An  En*!** 
8hilling  at  one  Shilling  and  four  Pence:  An  English  six  Pence  at  eight  Penes:  A  doob> 
Johannes,  or  Gold  Coin  of  Portugal  of  the  Value  of  three  Pounds  tujstwe  Shilhngs  Str- 
ing, at  four  Pounds  sixteen  Shillings :  A  single  Johannes  of  the  Value  of  Hw%*»  A* 
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Resolved,  That  Mr.  J.  Adams,  Mr.  J.  Bntledge,  Mr.  Duane,  doctor 
Franklin,  and  Mr.  Wilson,  be  a  committee  to  get  proper  plates  engraved, 
to  provide  paper,  and  to  agree  -with  printers  to  print  the  above  bills. 

Friday,  April  19, 1776. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of.  seven  be  appointed  to  examine  and 
ascertain  the  value  of  the  several  species  of  Gold  and  Silver  Coins,  cur- 
rent in  these  colonies,  and  the  proportions  they  ought  to  bear  to  Spanish 
milled  dollars: 

The  members  chosen,  Mr.  Duane,  Mr.  Wythe,  Mr.  J.  Adams,  Mr.  Sher- 
man, Mr.  Hewes,  Mr.  Johnson,  and  Mr.  Whipple. 

Monday,  September  2, 1776. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  recommitted  the  report  for  ascertaining 
the  value  of  the  several  species  of  Gold  and  Silver  Coins  current  in 
these  States,  and  the  proportion  they  and  each  of  them  ought  to  bear 
to  Spanish  milled  dollars,  brought  in  their  report  which  was  read. 

Ordered j  To  lie  on  the  table. 

Hugs  Sterling,  At  forty-eight  Shilling*:  A  Moidore  at  thirty-six  Shillings:  A  Pistole  of 
full  Weight  at  twenty  two  Shillings:  Three  English  Farthings  for  one  Penny;  and  Eng- 
lish Half  Pence  in  greater  or  less  Numbers  in  Proportion. 

And  be  it  farther  enacted,  That  if  any  Person  within  this  Government  shall  after 
the  thirty-first  Day  of  March  One  Thousand  seven  Hundred  and  fifty,  for  the  discharge 
of  any  Contract  or  Bargain,  account,  receive,  take  or  pay  any  of  the  several  Species 
of  Coins  before  mentioned  at  any  greater  or  higher  Rate  than  at  which  the  same  is 
hereby  regulated,  settled  and  allowed  to  be  accounted,  received,  taken  or  paid,  every 
Person  so  accounting,  receiving,  taking  or  paying  the  same  contrary  to  the  Directions 
herein  contained,  shall  forfeit  the  Sum  of  fifty  Pounds  for  every  such  Offence,  one 
Moiety  thereof  to  his  Majesty  for  the  Use  of  this  Government,  the  other  Moiety  to 
such  Person  or  Persons  as  shall  sue  for  the  same;  to  be  recovered  with  full  Costs  of 
Suit  by  Action  of  Debt,  Bill,  Plaint  or  Information  in  any  of  his  Majesty's  Courts 
within  this  Province. 

Provided  always,  and  it  is  hereby  declared,  That  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  under- 
stood to  restrain  any  Person  or  Persons  from  accounting,  receiving  taking  or  paying 
any  of  the  abovementioned  Species  or  Coins  in  discharge  of  any  Debts,  Contracts  or  Bar- 
gains made  before  the  thirty-first  Day  of  March  One  Thousand  seven  Hundred  and 
fifty,  at  the  following  Rates,  viz.  For  any  Debt  contracted  before  the  said  thirty-first 
Day  of  March,  and  understood  to  be  payable  in  Bills  of  the  old  Tenor  in  such  Propor- 
tion higher  or  greater  than  the  Rates  set  at  in  this  Act,  as  forty  five  Shillings  is  t<mir 
Shillings;  and  for  any  Debt  contracted  before  the  said  thirty-first  day  of  March,  and 
understood  to  be  payable  in  Bills  of  the  middle  Tenor  or  Bills  of  the  new  Tenor,  in 
such  Proportion  higher  or  greater  than  the  Rates  set  at  in  this  Act  as  eleven  Shillings 
and  three  Pence  is  to  six  Shillings :  Any  Thing  in  this  Act  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  ] 


KEPOBT  OP  A  COMMITTEE  APPOINTED  APEIL  19,  1776,  TO 
ASCEBTAD*  THE  EELATIVE  VALUE  OF  CURRENT  SPECIE, 
AND  ITS  RELATION  TO  THE  SPANISH  MILLED  DOLLAB, 
ETC. 


[From  MS.  Reports  of  Committee  on  Finance,  toL  26.] 

The  committee  appointed  on  the  19th  April  to  ascertain  the  value  of 
the  several  species  of  Gold  and  Silver  current  in  these  Colonies,  and  the 
proportion  they  and  each  of  them  bear  and  ought  to  bear  to  Spanish 
milled  dollars,  have  taken  the  same  into  consideration  and  thereupon 
came  to  the  following  resolutions : 

Whereas  the  holders  of  bills  of  credit  emitted  by  authority  of  Con- 
gress will  be  entitled,  at  certain  periods  appointed  for  redemption 
thereof,  to  receive  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  Colonies  the  amount 
of  the  said  bills  in  Spanish  milled  dollars,  or  the  value  thereof  in  Gold 
or  Silver,  and  the  value  of  such  dollars,  compared  with  other  Silver  and 
with  Gold  Coins,  is  estimated  by  different  standards  in  different  Colon- 
ies, whereby  injustice  may  happen  in  some  instances  to  the  public,  as 
well  as  to  individuals,  which  ought  to  be  remedied. 

And  whereas  the  credit  of  the  said  bills  as  current  money  ought  to  be 
supported  by  the  inhabitants  of  these  Colonies,  for  whose  benefit  they 
were  issued  at  the  full  value  therein  expressed,  and  who  stand  bound 
to  redeem  the  same,  according  to  the  like  value  and  the  pernicious  arti- 
fices of  the  enemies  of  American  liberty  to  impair  the  credit  of  the 
said  bills  by  raising  the  nominal  value  of  Gold  and  Silver  ought  to  be 
guarded  against  and  prevented :  Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  the  several  Gold  and  Silver  Coins  passing  in  the  said 
Colonies  shall  be  received  into  the  public  treasury  of  the  Continent,  and 
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paid  out  in  exchange  for  bills  emitted  by  authority  of  Congress,  when 
the  same  shall  become  due,  at  the  rates  set  down  in  the  following  table : 


English  guinea . 
French  guinea.. 

Johannes  

Half  Johannes.. 
Spanish  pistole . 
liench  pistole.. 

Doubloon 

Moidore 

English  crown.. 
French  crown  . , 


English  shilling , 

Spanish  milled-dollar 


Weigh! 


6  6 

S  6 

18  0 

9  0 

4  8 

4  4 


6    18 


14 

3 


* 


*  Continental  money. 

Note. — The  Qold  coins  here  mentioned  which  were  actually  in  circulation  were  in 
all  probability  worn  below  full  weight,  while  it  seems  quite  certain  that  the  8ilw 
coins,  notably  the  English  coins,  were  in  a  particularly  bad  condition  in  this  respect 
Hence  from  the  above  table  it  is  difficult  to  decide  what  ratio  was  established  by  this 
the  first  legislation  on  the  subject  by  the  United  States.  The  relation  here  indicated 
between  English  guineas  and  English  crowns,  SNgpotisy  ttaa  to  be  9ffwUvm§tt,u 
nearly  the  English  legal  ratio  of  15.21. 

The  rate  given  further  on  for  bullion  is  very  near  this  ratio,  bnt  the  fineness  of  the 
Silver  not  being  given,  it  is  impossible  to  know  with  certainty ;  if  the  fineness  betta 
of  the  Spanish  dollar  then  lately  coined,  ft,  it  was  a  little  above.  If  it  is  thst  of 
English  standard  8ilver,  |  J,  it  was  a  little  below  15.21  to  1. — H. 

Resolved,  That  a  deduction  at  the  rate  of  one  twenty  ninth  part  of  a 
dollar  p.  grain  shall  be  made  on  all  Gold  Coins  falling  ahort  of  the 
weight  specified  in  the  aforesaid  table,  and  an  advance  at  the  same  rate 
shall  be  allowed  on  such  as  exceed  the  aforesaid  weight. 

Resolved,  That  all  parts  of  the  several  Gold  Coins  before  enumerated 
shall  be  rated  in  just  proportion  according  to  the  foregoing  table,  and 
that  Gold  in  Bullion  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  seventeen  dollars  per  ounce 
Troy  weight.  Sterling  Alloy  and  Silver  at  one  dollar  and  one  ninth  of* 
dollar  per  ounce. 

Resolved,  That  all  bills  of  credit  emitted  by  authority  of  OongRe 
ought  to  pass  current  in  all  payments,  trade  and  dealings  in  time  Col- 
onies, and  be  deemed  equal  in  value  to  Gold  and  Silver,  according  t* 
the  rates  set  down  in  the  foregoing  table;  and  that  whosoever  shall 
oiler,  demand,  or  receive  more  in  the  said  bills  for  any  Gold  or  80wr 
coins,  or  bullion,  than  at  the  rates  aforesaid,  or  more  of  the  said  UDs 
for  any  lands  houses  goods  wares  or  merchandise  than  the  nominal 
sums  at  which  the  same  might  be  purchased  of  the  same  person  with 
Gold  or  Silver,  every  such  person  ought  to  be  deemed  an  eomj  to 
the  liberties  of  these  Colonies,  and  treated  accordingly,  being  duljcon 
victed  thereof  before  the  committee  of  inspection  of  the  city,  county  <* 
district  or  in  case  of  an  appeal  from  their  decision,  before  the  as** 
bly  convention  council  or  committee  of  safety  or  before  such  olttf 
persons  or  courts  as  have  or  shall  be  authorized  by  the  general  tfrt&- 
blies  or  conventions  of  the  Colonies  respectively  to  hear  and  detooato6 
such  offenses. 


FROM  THE  JOURNAL  OP  CONGRESS. 


Fbiday,  December  19, 1777. 

Congress  took  into  consideration  the  report  of  the  board  of  war  of  the 
12th,  and  thereupon,  came  to  the  following  resolution : 

Whereas,  Sir  William  Howe,  commander  in  chief  of  His  Britannic 
Majesty's  forces,  has  required  that  provisions  should  be  sent  in  for  the 
subsistence  of  the  American  prisoners  in  his  possession,  and  for  the  pur- 
chase of  such  necessaries  as  they  may  stand  in  need  of,  and  has  prohib- 
ited the  circulation  of  the  Money  struck  by  the  authority  of  these  States, 
within  such  parts  of  the  country  as  are  at  present  subjected  to  his  power j 
whereby  great  difficulties  have  occurred  in  relieving  the  distresses  of 
the  American  prisoners ;  and  whereas  large  sums  of  Continental  bills  of 
credit  have  been  counterfeited  and  issued  by  the  agents,  emissaries  and 
abettors  of  Sir  William  Howe: 

Beeolvedy  That  the  accounts  of  all  provisions  and  other  necessaries 
which  already  have  been,  or  which  hereafter  may  be  supplied  by  the 
public  to  prisoners  in  the  power  of  these  states,  shall  be  discharged  by 
either  receiving  from  the  British  commissary  of  prisoners  or  any  of  his 
agents,  provisions  or  other  necessaries,  equal  in  quality  and  kind  to  what 
have  been  supplied,  or  the  amount  thereof  in  Gold  and  Silver,  at  the 
rate  of  4  shillings  and  sixpence  for  every  dollar  of  the  currency  of  these 
states:  and  that  all  these  accounts  be  liquidated  and  discharged,  pre- 
vious to  the  release  of  any  prisoners  to  whom  provisions  or  other  neces- 
saries shall  have  been  supplied. 

Thursday,  August  27, 1778. 
•  •••••• 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  consider  the  state 
of  the  money  and  finances  of  the  United  States,  and  report  thereon  from 
time  to  time :  the  members  chosen,  Mr.  R.  Morris,  Mr,  Gerry,  Mr.  B.  H. 
Lee,  Mr.  Witherspoon,  and  Mr.  6.  Morris. 
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Monday,  January  7, 1781 
•  •••••  • 

On  a  report  of  a  committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  Osgood,  Mr.  Randolph 
and  Mr,  Bee,  to  whom  was  referred  a  motion  relative  to  the  value  and 
weight  of  foreign  coins : 

Resolved,  That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  Superintendent  of  Finance, 
to  prepare  and  report  to  Congress  a  table  of  rates,  at  which  the  different 
species  of  foreign  coins  most  likely  to  circulate  within  the  United  States, 
shall  be  received  at  the  Treasury  thereoL 


COINAGE  SCHEME  PROPOSED  BY  ROBERT  MORRIS,  SUPERIN- 
TENDENT OF  FINANCE. 


[From  MS*  letters  and  reports  of  the  Superintendent  of  Finance,  No.  137,  VoL  I,  pp. 

880-400.] 

Office  of  Finance, 

January  15, 1782. 

Sib:  Finding  by  the  act  of  the  United  States  in  Congress,  of  the 
seventh  instant,  that  I  am  instructed  to  prepare  and  report  a  table  of 
rates  at  which  the  different  species  of  foreign  coins  most  likely  to  cir- 
culate within  the  United  States  shall  be  received  at  the  Treasury,  I  have 
been  induced  again  to  turn  my  attention  to  an  object  which  has  employed 
my  thoughts  very  frequently,  and  which  would  have  long  since  been 
submitted  to  Congress,  had  I  not  been  prevented  by  other  business,  and 
much  delayed  by  the  things,  relating  to  this  business,  which  depended 
upon  others.  I  shall  now  pray  leave  to  deliver  my  sentiments  somewhat 
at  large  on  this  subject. 

The  United  States  labor  under  many  inconveniences,  and  even  disad- 
vantages, which  may  at  present  be  remedied ;  but  which,  if  suffered  to 
continue,  would  become  incurable,  and  lead  to  pernicious  consequences. 
It  is  very  fortunate  for  us,  that  the  weights  and  measures  used  through- 
out America  are  the  same;  experience  has  shewn  in  other  Countries, 
that  the  efforts  of  the  Legislator  to  change  Weights  and  Measures,  ai- 
tho  fully  seconded  by  the  more  enlightened  part  of  the  community, 
nave  been  so  strongly  opposed  by  the  popular  habits  and  prejudices, 
that  ages  have  elapsed  without  producing  the  desired  effect.  I  repeat 
therefore  that,  it  is  happy  for  us  to  have  throughout  the  Union,  the  same 
ideas  of  a  mile  and  an  inch,  a  Hogshead  and  a  quart,  a  pound  and  an 
ounce.  So  far  our  commercial  dealings  are  simplified,  and  brought  down 
to  the  level  of  every  capacity. 
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With  respect  to  our  money  the  case  is  very  widely  different*  Tbe 
ideas  annexed  to  a  pound,  shilling,  and  a  penny,  are  almost  as  various 
as  the  States  themselves.  Calculations  are  therefore  as  necessary  for 
our  inland  commerce,  as  upon  foreign  exchanges;  and  the  commonest 
things  become  intricate  where  money  has  anything  to  do  with  them.  A 
Farmer  in  New  Hampshire,  for  instance  can  readily  form  an  idea  of  a 
bushel  of  wheat  in  South  Carolina,  weighing  sixty  pounds,  and  placed 
at  one  hundred  miles  from  Charleston;  but  if  he  were  told  that  in  mch 
situation  it  is  worth  twenty-one  shillings  and  eight  pence,  he  would  be 
obliged  to  make  many  inquiries,  and  form  some  calculations-  before  be 
could  know  that  this  sum  meant,  in  general,  what  he  would  call  four 
shillings;  and,  even  then  he  would  have  to  enquire  what  kind  of  coin 
that  four  shillings  was  paid  in,  before  he  could  estimate  it  in  his  own 
mind  according  to  the  ideas  of  money  which  he  had  imbibed. 

Difficulties  of  this  sort  do  not  occur  to  farmers  alone,  they  are  per- 
plexing to  most  men,  and  troublesome  to  all,  it  is  however,  a  fortunate 
circumstance,  that  money  is  so  much  in  the  power  of  the  Sovereign,  a* 
that  he  can  easily  lead  the  people  into  new  ideas  of  it ;  and  even  if  that 
were  not  the  case,  yet  the  loose  state  in  which  our  currency  has  been 
for  some  years  past,  has  opened  the  way  for  receiving  any  impression* 
on  that  subject.  As  we  are  now  shaking  off  the  inconveniences  of  a  de- 
preciating medium,  the  present  moment  seems  to  be  that,  in  which  a 
general  currency  can  best  be  established,  so  as  that  in  a  few  months  the 
same  names  of  money  will  mean  the  same  things,  in  the  several  parts  of 
the  United  States. 

Another  inconvenience,  which  admits  of  the  same  easy  remedy,  and 
which  could  indeed  be  cured  by  the  very  same  act,  is  the  want  of  a  legal 
tender.  This  is  as  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  jurisprudence,  as  a  gen- 
eral currency  is  for  those  of  commerce.  For  although,  there  is  great 
impropriety  not  to  say  injustice,  in  compelling  a  man  to  receive  a  part 
of  his  debt  in  discharge  of  the  whole;  yet  it  is  both  just  and  proper  that 
the  law  should  protect  the  honest  debtor  who  is  willing  to  pay,  against 
the  vexatious  suits  of  an  oppressive  creditor,  who  refuses  to  receive  the 
full  value. 

The  nature,  value  and  use  of  money  have  always  occasioned  strong 
temptations  to  the  commission  of  Fraud ;  and  of  consequence  the  prac- 
tice of  counterfeiting  is  coeval  with  that  of  coining. 

No  Government  can  guard  its  subjects  entirely  against  the  wicked  In- 
genuity which  has  been  exercised  in  this  respect ;  But  it  has  always  been 
the  object  of  every  wise  government  to  take  all  the  precautions  against 
it  which  are  within  the  compass  of  human  ability.  These  precautions 
will  be  most  effectual  where  the  coins  are  few  and  simple ;  because  they, 
by  that  means,  become  familiar  to  all  ranks  and  degrees  of  men;  hat 
where  the  coins  are  so  numerous  that  the  knowledge  of  them  is  akW 
of  science,  the  lower  order  of  citizens  are  constantly  injured  by  ftott» 
who  carry  on  the  business  of  debasing,  sweating,  clipping,  ooofltwtf^ 
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ing  and  the  like.    It  is  therefore  to  be  lamented  that  we  have  so  many 
different  coins  in  the  United  States. 

I*  is  not  necessary  to  mention  what  is  in  every  bodies  mouth,  that  the 
precious  metals  were  first  used  as  Bullion,  and  that  the  inconvenience  of 
weighing  and  the  difficulty  of  assaying,  introducing  the  practice  of  coin* 
iug,  in  order  that  the  weight  and  fineness  might  be  known  at  the  first 
view,  and  of  consequence  the  value  be  instantly  ascertained.     It  is 
equally  unnecessary  to  observe,  that  the  great  privilege  of  declaring  this 
value,  by  particular  marks,  has  among  all  nations  been  vested,  exclusively 
in  the  sovereign.    A  trust  so  important  could  not  indeed  be  vested  any 
where  else,  because  the  danger  of  abusing  it  was  too  great;  and  history 
informs  us,  that  Sovereigns  themselves  have  not  on  this  occasion  behaved 
with  that  integrity,  which  was  alike  due  to  their  subjects  and  to  them- 
selves, to  the  interests  of  the  people,  and  to  their  own  personal  glory. 

Experience  has  already  told  us,  that  the  advantage  of  Gold  as  a  coin, 
is  in  this  country  very  considerably  diminished ;  for  every  distinct  piece 
must  be  weighed  before  it  can  be  safely  received. 

Both  Gold  and  silver  coins  are  indeed  preferable  in  one  respect  to 
common  Bullion,  that  the  standard  is  presumed  to  be  just,  and  con- 
sequently they  are  received  without  the  delays  and  expenses  of  assay- 
ing.    It  must  however  be  remembered,  that  they  are  foreign  Coins, 
and  of  course  we  are  not  only  exposed  to  the  tricks  of  individuals  but 
should  it  suit  tfoe  Interest  or  convenience  of  any  sovereign  to  make  base 
money  for  us,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  it     If  for  instance,  the  king 
of  England,  or  any  of  his  Birmingham  artists,  should  coin  Guineas 
worth  but  sixteen  shillings  sterling  our  citizens  would  readily  and 
freely  receive  them  at  twenty-one  shillings  sterling.    It  is  my  duty  to 
mention  to  Congress  information  I  have  received,  that  Guineas  of  base 
metal  are  coined  at  Birmingham  so  well,  as  to  escape  any  common  atten- 
tion,   N ow  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  every  such  Guinea  received  here, 
would  be  a  national  loss  to  us,  of  an  English  crown.    How  much  we 
suffer  in  this  way  at  present,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate.  What  I  have 
already  had  the  honor  to  observe  contains  some  of  the  reasons,  why  it 
appears  to  me  highly  necessary  that  an  American  coin  should  be  adopted 
without  delay,  and  to  these  reasons  it  may  be  added  that  there  is  a  want 
of  small  money  for  the  common  occasions  of  trade  and  that  it  is  more 
felt  by  our  Soldiery,  than  any  other  persons.    For  the  little  pay  which 
they  do  receive,  being  either  in  gold  or  at  best  in  dollars,  the  sutlers 
and  others  with  whom  they  have  dealings,  continually  take  the  advan- 
tage of  their  want  of  change,  and  rate  the  prices  of  their  goods  accord- 
ingly. 

Shortly  after,  my  appointment,  finding  that  there  was  a  considerable 
quantity  of  public  Copper  at  Boston,  I  ordered  it  round  to  this  place.  It 
has  safely  arrived,  and  will  when  coined  amount  to  a  considerable  sum. 
The  necessary  machinery  of  a  mint  can  be  easily  made,  and  there  are 
persons  who  can  perform  the  whole  business.    I  must  pray  leave,  there- 
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fore,  to  submit  to  Congress,  some  few  more  particular 
subject,  as  introductory  to  a  plan  for  an  American  coin. 

Although  most  nations  have  coined  Copper,  yet  that  metal  is 
pore  that  it  has  never  been  considered  as  constituting  the  Money 
ard.    This  is  affixed  to  the  two  precious  metals,  because  they  akme  wiL 
admit  of  having  their  intrinsic  value  precisely  ascertained;  But 
differ  very  much  in  the  relation,  they  have  established  between  Gold 
Silver.    In  some  European  countries  an  ounce  of  pure  Geld  pastes  for 
fifteen  ounces  of  pure  Silver;  in  others  for  fourteen.    In  China  it 
for  much  less.    The  standard  therefore,  which  is  affixed  to  both 
is  in  reality  affixed  to  neither.    In  England  Gold  is  to  Silver  neatly  in 
the  proportion  of  one  to  fifteen,  and  in  France  nearly  of  one  to  fouteta. 
If  a  man  carries  fourteen  ounces  of  Gold  from  France  to  England*  he 
receives  two  hundred  and  ten  ounces  of  Silver  which  in  France  psr 
chases  fifteen  ounces  of  Gold,  so  that  he  gains  on  that  exchange  one 
ounce  of  Gold.    In  like  manner  he  who  carries  from  England  taim 
ounces  of  Silver  to  France,  receives  one  ounce  of  Gold,  which  in  Ens- 
land  purchases  fifteen  ounces  of  Silver,  wherefore  he  gains  on  that  ex- 
change  one  ounce  of  Silver. 

Kit  be  then  supposed  that  the  coins  of  these  two  countries  were  alike 
pure,  it  must  follow  that  in  a  short  time  all  the  Child  coin  of  full  meigfet 
would  be  in  England;  and  all  the  Silver  coin  of  lull  weight  in  France, 
But  the  light  Silver  circulating  in  England  and  the  light  GoM  in  France, 
the  real  standard  of  coin  in  each  would  be  different  from  the  legal,  and 
seek  a  medium  of  fourteen  and  an  half  of  Silver  for  one  of  Gold,  abhor 
the  legal  standard  might  still  be  in  the  one  place  fifteen,  and  in  the  other 
fourteen. 

The  demand  which  commerce  might  make  for  any  one  of  the  prams 
metals  in  preference  of  the  other,  would  vary  this  real  standard  from 
time  to  time,  and  in  every  payment  a  man  would  get  more  or  less  «f 
real  value  for  his  debt,  according  as  he  was  paid  in  the  coin  of  greater 
or  lesser  value,  in  relation  to  the  real  standard.  If,  for  instance,  the 
debt  were  contracted  when  the  Silver  was  to  Gold,  as  one  to  fifteen,  aad 
paid  when  as  one  to  fourteen;  If  the  debt  were  paid  in  Silver  he  would 
gain  one  thirtieth,  and  if  in  Gold  he  would  lose  one  thirtieth.  In  Eng- 
land the  money  standard  is  rather  affixed  to  Gold  than  to  Sitae 
because  all  payments  are  made  in  the  former,  and  in  France  it  is  rather 
affixed  to  Silver  than  to  Gold. 

Arguments  are  unnecessary  to  shew  that  the  scale  by  which  eray- 
thing  is  to  be  measured  ought  to  be  as  fixed  as  the  nature  of  this** 
will  permit  o£  Since  therefore,  a  money  standard  affixed  to  both  lb? 
precious  metals  will  not  give  the  certain  scale,  it  is  better  to  make  w*  of 
one  only.  Gold  is  more  valuable  than  Silver,  and  so  far  most  haw 
the  preference,  but  it  is  from  that  very  circumstance  the  mnsequMd 
to  fraudulent  practices.  Its  value  rendering  it  more  portable  is  an  sdra 
tage,  but  it  is  an  advantage  which  paper  possesses  in  a  nnftch 
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cleigree,  and  of  consequence  the  commercial  notion  of  England  has  had 

r*±oouree4*>  paper  for  the  purposes  of  its  Trade j  although  the  mass  of 

cixeulating  Coin  is  GoltL    It  will  always  be  in  our  power  to  cany  a 

I»a*per  circulation  to  every  proper  extent.    There  can  be  no  doubt  there- 

fore,  that  our  money  standard  ought  to  be  affixed  to  Silver.    But  Silver 

is*  liable  like  everything  else,  to  a  change  of  value,  if  there  is  a  demand 

f*>r  it,  to  export,  the  value  will  rise,  if  the  contrary  it  will  fall,  and  so 

£**r  it  cannot  be  considered  as  a  fixed  measure  of  value.    Before  this 

otyeetion  be  considered  it  will  be  proper  to  make  a  few  reflections  on 

another  part  of  the  present  subject,  but  in  this  place  I  remark,  that  if 

tUe  otyection  cannot  be  removed  we  must  not  suffer  it  to  preponderate, 

because  it  weighs  alike  against  every  other  metal. 

To  coin  money  is  a  certain  expense*  and  of  course  it  is  an  expense 
which  must  be  borne  by  the  people*  In  England  the  coin  when  melted, 
will  sell  as  Bullion  for  just  as  much  as  its  weight  in  other  coin*  The 
expense  of  coinage  is  paid  by  the  Grown,  and  of  course  it  is  raised  by 
taxes  from  the  people.  In  France  the  Coinage  instead  of  being  expen- 
sive, yields  a  profit. 

The  price  given  for  metal  at  the  mint  is  about  eight  per  cent,  less 
than  the  same  quantity  will  yield  when  coined  at  the  French  Standard; 
both  of  these  methods  are  liable  to  objections.  When  commerce  de- 
mands an  exportation  of  Bullion  from  England,  the  Coin  of  the  kingdom 
goes  out  in  common  with  others ;  this  increases  of  course  the  national 
expense  of  coinage.  Laws  to  prevent  the  exportation  or  importation 
of  anything  so  valuable  as  money,  are  always  nugatory,  because  they 
always  can  be  eluded,  and,  therefore,  when  private  interests  requires, 
they  always  will  be  eluded*  That  the  Guineas  of  England,  therefore, 
are  not  continually  going  away,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  extraordinary 
value  affixed  to  Gold,  which  has  just  been  mentioned,  and  which 
bttniffh'ftft  Silver  continually. 

In  France  the  people  are  not  liable  to  this  inconvenience,  because  their 
Money  passing  for  more  than  its  value  in  Bullion,  Bullion  will  always 
be  exported  in  preference  of  coin;  but  for  the  same  reason,  there  is 
always  a  strong  temptation  to  imitate  their  coin,  and  send  it  for  the 
purchase  of  their  commodities.  It  would  be  both  impossible  and  unnec- 
essary to  distinguish  the  true  from  the  false,  because  both  would  be  of 
equal  intrinsic  value;  the  place  at  which  they  were  struck  would  be 
indifferent  to  the  receiver,  of  consequence  the  foreigner  who  made 
French  coin  would  gain  by  his  trade,  and  the  French  nation  would  lose 
proportionately. 

The  money  paid  for  coining,  or  the  coinage,  of  France  has,  however 
this  advantage,  that  the  Money  is  a  standard  which  does  not  fluctuate 
with  the  price  of  Bullion.  This  coining  is  as  has  been  said,  about  8  per 
cent.  When  Bullion  is  below  ninety  two,  it  is  carried  to  the  Mint, 
when  above  ninety-two  to  the  Broker  or  Silversmith.  The  Coin  still 
continues  fixed,  nor  will  it  bear  exportation  until  Bullion  rises  to  an 
hundred,  when  the  French  Coin  would  be  as  liable  to  exportation  as  the 
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English.  In  that  case  it  would  be  exported  on  one  hand,  whSe  on  tit 
other  no  more  would  have  been  coined  for  a  considerable  period.  1^ 
cause  to  make  the  8  per  cent  coinage  it  is  necessary  that  the  Mint  prk» 
should  be  ninety-two.  The  Coin  therefore  could  not  long  be  export**!. 
if  at  all,  but  would  soon  resume  its  value.  The  price  of  Bollkm  aiu-- 
float  between  ninety-two  and  an  hundred,  while  the  Coin  would  preser.  • 
its  fixed  quality  as  Money. 

Hence  then  it  appears  proper,  that  the  price  of  coining  should  be  <i- 
frayed  by  the  coinage,  because,  first  it  is  natural  and  proper,  that  tbf 
price  should  be  paid  when  the  benefit  is  received,  and  that  the  ciflum  ~ 
return  for  the  advantage  of  being  ascertained  in  the  value  of  the  media?. 
of  commerce  by  the  sovereign,  should  pay  for  ascertaining  it,  jost  ** 
that  he  should  pay  for  the  fashion  of  the  plate  he  uses,  or  the  eonstmc 
tion  of  the  cart  he  employs. 

Secondly,  It  is  right  that  money  should  acquire  a  value  as  hkhh-- . 
distinct  from  that  which  it  possesses  as  a  commodity,  in  order  that  ;•* 
should  be  a  fixed  rule  whereby  to  measure  the  value  of  all  other  tiling*, 
and  thirdly  it  is  wise  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  the  coin,  whiri 
would  involve  an  unnecessary  national  expense,  and  also  to  prevent  tL? 
imitation  of  it  abroad,  so  as  to  create  a  national  loss;  far  both  which  ptu 
poses  it  is  proper  that  the  coinage  should  only  defray  the  expenee,  wit h- 
out  making  any  considerable  profit.  The  Laws  usual  in  all  comttv* 
with  respect  to  the  money  will  then  fully  operate  the  effect  int*ikle»L 

In  order  that  a  coin  may  be  perfectly  intelligible  to  the  whole  peojnr. 
it  must  have  some  affinity  to  the  former  currency. 

This  therefore,  will  be  requisite  in  the  present  ease.  The  puip***** 
of  commerce  require  that  the  lowest  divisible  point  of  money  or  wlu: 
is  more  properly  called  the  money  unit,  should  be  very  small;  beeau^ 
by  that  means  price  can  be  brought  in  the  smallest  things  to  bear  a  nn* 
portion  to  the  value,  and  altho9  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  yet  it  i* 
very  desirable  that  money  should  be  increased  in  a  decimal  Ratio,  becsa* 
by  that  means  all  calculations  of  Interest,  exchange,  insurance  and  tV 
like  are  rendered  much  more  simple  and  accurate,  and  of  course  m<*r 
within  the  power  of  the  great  mass  of  people.  Whenever  soeh  thro*** 
require  much  labor,  time  and  reflection,  the  greater  number  who  do  ** 
know,  are  made  the  dupes  of  the  lesser  number  who  do. 
/""The  various  coins  which  have  circulated  in  America  have  under?"* 
different  changes  in  their  value,  so  that  there  is  hardly  any  whfefti  «& 
be  considered  as  a  general  Standard,  unless  it  be  Spanish  dollar*;  The* 
pass  in  Georgia  at  five  shillings,  in  North  Carolina  and  New  York.  «u 
eight  shillings,  in  Virginia  and  the  four  Eastern  States,  at  six  shitting 
in  all  the  other  States  except  South  Carolina  at  seven  shflHng8oa<lm 
pence,  and  in  South  Carolina  at  thirty-two  shillings  and  sixpence.  1> 
money  unit  of  a  new  coin  to  agree  without  a  fraction  with  all  the* 
different  values  of  a  dollar  except  the  last,  will  be  the  fburtee*  taadml 
and  fortieth  port  of  a  dollar,  equal  to  the  sixteenth  hundredth  pmi  of » 
crown;  of  these  units  twenty-four  will  be  a  penny  of  CtoaqffftfJfAvM 
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will  be  a  penny  of  North  Carolina  or  New  York;  twenty  will  be  a  penny 
of  Virginia  and  the  four  Eastern  States;  sixteen  will  be  a  penny  of  all 
the  other  States  except  South  Carolina,  and  forty-eight  will  be  thirteen 
pence  of  South  Carolina.    It  has  been  already  observed,  that  to  have 
the  money  unit  very  small  is  advantageous  to  commerce ;  but  there  is 
no  necessity  that  this  money  unit  be  exactly  represented  in  coin ;  it  is 
sufficient  that  its  value  be 'precisely  known.    On  the  present  occasion, 
two  copper  coins  will  be  proper ;  the  one  of  eight  units,  and  the  other 
of  five.    These  may  be  called  an  eight  and  a  five ;  two  of  the  former 
will  make  a  penny  proclamation  or  Pennsylvania  money ;  and  three  a 
l*enny  Georgia  money ;  of  the  latter  three  will  make  a  penny  York  money ; 
and  four  a  penny  lawfhl  or  Virginia  money.    The  money  unit  will  be 
equal  to  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  fine  Silver  in  coined  money:  Proceeding 
thence  in  a  decimal  ratio,  one  hundred  would  be  the  lowest  Silver  coin 
and  might  be  called  a  cent.    It  would  contain  twenty-five  grains  of  fine 
Silver,  to  which  may  be  added  two  grains  of  copper,  and  the  whole  would 
weigh  one  pennyweight  three  grains :  Five  of  these  would  make  a  quint 
or  five  hundred  units,  weighing  five  pennyweight  fifteen  grains;  and 
ten  would  make  a  mark  or  one  thousand  units  weighing  eleven  penny- 
weight six  grains. 

If  the  mint  price  of  fine  Silver  be  established  at  22.237  units  per  pound ; 
this,  being  coined,  would  be  four  times  5.760  grains  or  23.040  unite ;  the 
difference  is  803  units,  and,  therefore,  the  coinage  is  803  on  23.040,  or 
somewhat  more,  than  3.48  per  cent.,  which  would  be  about  the  expense 
attending  it.  A  Dollar  contains  by  the  best  assays  which  I  have  been 
able  to  get,  about  373  grains  of  fine  Silver,  and  that  at  the  mint  price 
would  be  1,440  units.  In  like  manner,  if  Crowns  contain  from  414  to  415 
grains  of  fine  Silver,  they  would  at  the  mint  price  be  worth  1,600  units. 
When  ouch  a  Coin  shall  have  been  established,  the  value  of  all  others 
would  be  easily  ascertained,  because  nothing  more  would  be  necessary 
than  to  have  them  assayed  at  the  mint.  The  advantage  of  possessing 
legal  money  in  preference  of  any  other ;  would  induce  people  to  carry 
foreign  Coi$  to  the  mint,  until  a  sufficiency  were  struck  for  the  circulating 
medium.  The  remainder  of  the  foreign  Silver,  together  with  the  Gold, 
should  be  left,  entirely  to  the  operations  of  Commerce  as  Bullion. 

In  the  present  moment  it  is  by  no  means -of  such  consequence  to  es- 
tablish the  relative  value  of  different  Coins,  as  to  provide  a  standard  of 
our  own  by  which  in  future  to  estimate  them.  If  the  value  were  now 
sought  they  must  all  be  estimated  in  dollars,  because  dollars  are  called 
for  in  the  several  requisitions  of  Congress.  Without  noticing  the  prefer- 
ence, thus  given  to  one  foreign  Coin  over  another,  it  is  sufficient  to  ob- 
serve, that  if  a  greater  alloy  should  be  introduced  by  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment into  their  dollars  our  interior  Regulations  as  to  money  would 
be  overturned,  and  certainly  we  have  no  security  that  this  will  not  hap- 
pen. There  is  not  any  great  inconvenience  from  leaving  matters  on 
their  present  footing  until  they  can  be  remedied  by  the  operations  of  a 
mint ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  the  money  raised  by  Taxes 
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In  a  State  is  to  be  brought  oat  of  it  I  expect  that  there  will  be  Terr 
little  occasion  to  transport  money  from  place  to  place.  It  is  much  easier 
to  negotiate  than  to  carry  it;  and  if  any  species  of  Money  is  generally 
received  within  a  State  at  the  same  rate  in  which  it  is  paid  in  Taxes, 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  expending  it  at  its  value.  Whenever  Money 
shall  be  struck  by  Authority  of  the  United  States,  then  indeed  it  will 
be  proper  to  receive  in  Taxes  no  other  Coin* 

If  Congress  are  of  opinion  with  me,  that  it  will  be  proper  to  coin 
Money,  I  will  immediately  obey  their  orders  and  establish  a  mint;  and 
I  think  I  can  say  with  safety  that  no  better  moment  could  be  chosen  for 
the  purpose  than  the  present ;  neither  will  anything  have  a  greater  tend- 
ency to  restore  public  credits,  for  although  it  is  possible  that  the  new 
money  will  at  first  be  received  with  diffidence  by  some,  yet  when  it  has 
been  fairly  assayed  it  will  gain  full  confidence  from  all,  and  the  advan- 
tage of  holding  the  only  Money  which  can  pay  debts  or  discharge  Taxes, 
will  soon  give  it  the  preference  over  all,  and  indeed  banish  all  other  from 
Circulation ;  whereas,  fixing  a  Relation  of  value  now,  on  whatever  prin- 
ciples attempted,  might  give  offence  to  the  Power  whose  Coin  should  in 
any  instance  be  reduced  from  its  present  numerary  value  among  us. 
These  sentiments  are  submitted  with  all  possible  deference  to  the  United 
States  in  Congress  Assembled  in  expectation  of  their  further  instruo* 
tions  on  the  subject 

With  great  Respect  I  have  the  honor  to  be  sir  your  most  obedient 

and  humble  servant, 

BOB.  MORRIS. 

His  Excellency 

The  President  of  Congress. 

[  Endowment.  ] 

Report  8upd  Int*  finance  on  the  establishment  of  a  mint,  Jsntyl56\ 
1782. 
Referred  to  grand  oomnofoe. 
Reported  May  13, 1785. 
Printed  with  report  and  notes  of  Mr.  Jefferson. 


mOM  THE  JOtJIUOI*  OF  OONOBSSB. 

Thursday,  Ffbruary  21, 1781 
On  the  report  of  a  committee  of  the  States,  consisting  of  Mr.  Liver* 

mow,  Mr.  Patridge,  Mr.  Cornell,  Mr.  Wolcott,  Mr.  Floyd,  Mr.  Clark, Mr. 

Olyumr,  Mr.  Carroll,  Mr.  J.  Jones,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Middleton,  Mr. 

TelftUr,  to  whom  was  referred  a  letter  of  the  15th  of  January,  from  the 

SU]  wriutcndcnt  of  finance,  touching  the  establishment  of  the  mint: 
Hp*oW<hIj  That  Congress  approve  of  the  establishment  of  a  mint}  sad, 

that  (he  superintendent  of  finance  be,  and  hereby  is  directed  to  pt** 

pare  and  report  to  Congress  a  plan  for  establishing  and  ooodnflttng  the 

name. 


ORDINANCE  PROPOSED  FOR  THE  VALUATION  OF  FOREIGN 

COINS. 

Br  Robert  Morris,  Superintendent  of  Finance. 
[From  MS.  lettere  of  the  Superintendent  of  Finance.] 


Office  of  Finance, 

12th  Decern.,  1782. 

Sir  :  On  the  seventh  of  January  last  Congress  were  pleased  to  resolve 
that  it  be  an  Instruction  to  the  Superintendent  of  Finance  to  prepare 
and  report  to  Congress  a  table  of  rates  at  which  different  species  of  for- 
eign Coins  most  likely  to  circulate  within  the  United  States  shall  be 
received  at  the  Treasury  thereof.  In  consequence  of  this  resolution  I 
took  the  liberty  to  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  Mint,  which  was 
agreed  to.  I  have  taken  many  steps  to  carry  that  resolution  into  effect, 
and  hoped  by  this  time  to  have  laid  a  satisfactory  state  of  it  before 
Congress. 

Delays,  the  causes  of  which  need  not  be  enumerated,  have  hitherto 
procrastinated  the  matter  beyond  my  expectations ;  but  there  are  many 
reasons  why  an  immediate  regulation  of  foreign  coins  should  now  be 
made.  It  is  not  the  least  among  them  that  all  our  dollars  are  rapidly 
going  to  the  enemy  in  exchange  for  light  gold,  which  must  eventually 
cause  a  considerable  loss,  and  a  scarcity  of  silver  which  will  be  severely 
felt.    I  take  the  liberty  therefore  to  suggest  the  following  Act 

Whereas  by  the  Articles  of  Confederation  and  perpetual  Union  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled  are  vested  with  the  sole  and  exclu- 
sive right  and  power  of  regulating  the  Alloy  and  Value  of  Coin  struck  by 

8.  Ex.  58 28  «*3 
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their  own  Authority  or  by  that  of  the  respective  States,  and  whereas 
the  several  requisitions  on  the  States  and  the  public  accounts  of  the** 
United  States  are  made  and  kept  in  dollars.  And  whereas  it  is  of  iia 
portance  that  until  Money  be  Coined  by  Authority  of  the  United  Static 
some  fixed  proportion  be  established  between  the  different  foreign  Coi~< 
most  likely  to  circulate : 

Be  it  therefore  ordained  by  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled, 
and  it  is  ordained  by  authority  of  the  same  that  from  and  after  the  Fir  v 
Day  of  January  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundrvti 
and  eighty-three,  English  silver  Coin  be  received  at  the  rate  of  one  dol- 
lar and  sixteen  ninetieths  of  a  dollar  by  the  ounce,  Dutch  silver  Coin  at 
the  rate  of  one  dollar  and  fifteen  ninetieths  by  the  ounce,  French  silver 
Coin  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  and  fourteen  ninetieths  by  the  ounce,  I  "or 
tugueeze  silver  Coin  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  and  thirteen  ninetieths  h\ 
the  ounce,  English,  Spanish  and  Portugueeze  Gold  Coin  at  the  rate  «>t 
seventeen  dollars  by  the  ounce,  and  French  Gold  Coin  at  the  rate  of  six 
teen  dollars  and  Bixty -eight  ninetieths  by  the  ounce.* 

I  take  the  liberty  to  observe,  Sir,  that  this  estimation  of  Coin*  i- 
founded  upon  the  quantity  of  Alloy  which  they  respectively  contain. 

The  weight  of  each  particular  piece  current  among  us  is  so  indeUr 
minate  that  the  value  by  tale  cannot  be  fixed ;  but  whenever  the  rates 
at  which  they  go  as  Bullion  are  known,  a  table  may  be  formed  in  each 
State  for  the  tale  according  to  the  customary  weights  which  prevail. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  sir  your  Excellency's  most  obedient  and  humble 
servant,    • 

KOBT  HOEBIS. 
His  Excellency  The  President  op  Congress. 

[Endorsement.] 

112. 

Letter  12  Dec'r,  1782. 

Sup't  of  Finance. 

16th.  Bead  and  referred  to — 

Mr.  Fitzsimmon. 

Mr.  Wharton. 

Mr.  Butledge. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Gorham. 
Report  ascertaining  the  value  of  foreign  Coins. 


*  The  rating  of  English  Standard  Silver  at  Hi  dollars  per  ounce  implies  that  the 
"dollar"  should  contain  377.02  grains  of  pure  Silver,  and  the  rule  that  seventeen  »i 
these  dollars  should  be  equivalent  to  an  ounce  of  English  Standard  Gold  implies  thai 
this  dollar  was  equivalent  to  25.882  grains  of  pure  Gold.  The  ratio  betwven  the  iw 
metals  as  thus  fixed  is  1  to  14.56,  which  very  nearly  coincides  with  the  then  Frowii 
legal  ratio,  and  with  the  market  ratio  of  the  metals  in  Europe.— H. 
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CFrom  MS.  letters  and  reports  of  the  Superintendent  of  Finance,  No.  137,  Vol.  II, 

355-363.1 

Office  of  Finance, 

23d  April  1783. 

Seb  :  On  the  twenty-first  of  February  1782,  Congress  were  pleased  to 
approve  of  the  Establishment  of  a  Mint  and  to  direct  the  Snperintendant 
of  Finance  to  prepare  and  report  a  plan  for  conducting  it.  This  matter 
has  been  delayed  by  various  Circumstances  until  the  present  Moment.  I 
now  enclose  Specimens  of  a  Coin  with  a  view  that  if  Congress  should 
think  proper  to  appoint  a  Committee  on  the  Subject  I  may  have  the 
Honor  of  conferring  with  them,  and  explaining  my  Ideas  of  the  Plan  for 
establishing  and  conducting  a  Mint.  Such  plan  when  reported  by  a 
Committee  will  more  probably  meet  the  Ideas  of  Congress  than  any 
which  I  might  prepare. 

TVith  perfect  respect  I  have  the  Honor  to  be  Sir  your  Excellency's 
most  obedient  &  humble  servant. 

BOBT  MOEEIS. 

His  Excellency  the  President  of  Congress. 

[Endorsement.] 

Letter  23,  April,  1783. 
Superfnt  finance. 
Referred  to  Mr.  Gorham, 

Mr.  Ellsworth, 

Mr.  Fitzsimmons, 

Mr.  Hamsley, 

Mr.  Izard. 
The  Com'ee  of  19  Decfr  last  on  a  letter  of  12  Decfr,  from  the  Superint. 
for  settling  the  rate  of  foreign  Coin  discharged  &  the  business  referred 
to  the  above  Com'ee. 


MR.  JEFFERSON'S  NOTES  ON  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  MONEY 
UNIT  AND  OF  A  COINAGE  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES/ 


[In  fixing  the  unit  of  money  these  circumstances  axe  of  principal  im- 
portance.] 

1.  That  it  be  of  a  convenient  size  to  be  applied  as  a  measure  to  the- 
common  money  transactions  of  life. 

2.  That  its  parts  and  multiples  be  in  an  easy  proportion  to  each  other 
so  as  to  facilitate  the  Money  Arithmetic 

3.  That  the  Unit  and  its  parts  or  divisions  be  so  nearly  of  the  value 
of  some  of  the  known  coins  as  that  they  may  be  of  easy  adoption  for 
the  people . 

The  Spanish  Dollar  seems  to  fulfill  all  these  conditions 

1.  Taking  into  our  view  all  money  transactions  great  and  small,  1 
question  if  a  common  measure  of  more  convenient  size  than  the  dollar 
could  be  proposed.  The  value  of  100. 1,000. 10,000  dollars  is  well  esti- 
mated by  the  mind ;  so  is  that  of  the  10th  or  the  hundredth  of  a  dollar.. 
Few  transactions  are  above  or  below  these  limits.  The  expediency  of 
attending  to  the  size  of  the  money  Unit  will  be  evident  to  any  one  who- 
win  consider  how  inconvenient  it  would  be  to  a  manufacturer  or  mer- 
chant, if  instead  of  the  yard  for  measuring  cloth,  either  the  inch  or  the 
mill  had  been  made  the  unit  of  measure. 

2.  The  most  easy  ratio  of  multiplication  and  division  is  that  by  ten. 

•This  paper  ie  printed  from  a  MS.  which,  as  Mr.  Dwight  inform*  me,  is  in  the  hand 
of  Mr.  Charles  Thompson,  the  Secretary  of  Congress,  and  which  appears  in  Letters 
&  Reports  of  the  Superintendent  of  Finance,  Vol.  II,  No.  137  of  the  MS.  Records  of  the 
Continental  Congress,  beginning  with  page  363,  and  following  directly  after  tho  letter 
of  Mr.  Morris  here  preceding  it.  It  would  therefore  appear  that  Mr.  Jefferson's  notes 
were  communicated  Congress  simultaneously  with  Mr.  Morris's  letter.  It  is  without 
date,  but  was  written,  it  may  be  assumed,  in  1782  or  1783. 

Subsequently,  in  connection  with  the  Propositions  of  the  Committee  here  following, 
Mr.  Jefferson's  notes  appear  in  print  in  folio  form,  bound  in  with  tho  MS.  in  Reports- 
of  Committee  on  Finance,  No.  26,  p.  545-556. 

I  have  added  in  the  text  in  brackets  certain  instances  of  divergence  of  the  printed 

copy  tern  the  MS.— H. 
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\w\\  nun  |i  now  h  4  ho  Ability  of  decimal  arithmetic.  Every  one  xemem- 
ls  to  \\\M  w  Iwu  Writing  money  arithmetic,  he  used  to  be  puzzled  with 
tuMitut  \\\*  ftuium^  taking  out  the  fours  and  carrying  them  on,  adding 
1W0  tviwv  Mkn\£  out  the  twelves  and  carrying  them  on;  adding  the 
v„,u,^v  t4l\\v&  oui  xbe  twv:naes  and  carrying  them  on ;  bat  when  be 
v,„  o  ,>\  ,>s*  yv\^>^  ^iKfl-  2*  bial  ocly  tens  to  carry  forward,  it  was  easy 

N\  ,*v\   Asm*  **•«* 

v*s   N»-.i.  «^   iv^.ii:n»t  ik  seasxrf-boya  thro7  life.    These  little  per- 

»v.\'  v>  »^t  *^v*-  >r*r-*~*i  -fteiiL    And  even  mathematical  heads  feel 

tv,    m>,v  iw  *i  -t>vr  si  >eran*i  5>r  a  more  difficult  process*   For- 

„ .^  «vcn  «  %  *  ?     s^"5*  "aur  ir  too  travel  among  as  will  find  a  great 

x   ~\    a  u*  .-^-i?— -.:   vr  ->ra»  jnii  jtfcoonts  from  this  ratio  of  sub- 

.m    -v   :.       "••  x  "  v«i    a*. .*   -*i  jrcagion  to  convert  the  livres,  sob  and 

.     ^  i    z*      ^im.  tJT  iihti-nf  Severs  and  penings  of  the  Dutch, 

•     *.  *..*^  ^..:\.jn.  >?fR-r  uxri  tarfim^s  of  these  several  states  into 

..  _-    ..  v  ?*:«.ii  *iier  would  have  been  aided  had  their 

^    -  **-.-.  _•  ..*?< -i£iaL:acuw    Certainly  in  all  cases  where 

.?*•   %-.  -  **•  n  n^y  mil  dilficalt  modes  of  operation,  it 

»_    .•    ..>m>c  rtr   it^y.     Ehe  financier  therefore  in  his  xe- 

x.   ^..v    itr    ••«•>  Hiuoiii  be  in  decimal  proportions  to 

tr   w    t    nir  k<  Ujtr  ^/r  gar  omit,  we  should  strike  four 

•  ^   **<•    i  ^w  uuu  jiw  af  eopper  via 

~r«t?  • «.  iai    t    iuue  'v  !M  Jullais* 

.tt-  a.u  -t^rncum»\'«  the  same  sum  of  money  ex- 
....  %  -  *  ,u>i5**%L  iL  :bb*  pound  sterling  and  its  divisions: 

.   ^  SUBTRACTION. 


•  « 
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A.  bare  inspection  of  the  above  operation  will  evince  the  labour  which 
is  occasioned  by  subdividing  the  unit  into  20thi  240th8  and  960tbB  as 
the  English  do  and  as  we  have  done;  and  the  case  of  subdivisions  in  a 
decimal  ratio.  The  same  difference  arises  in  making  payment  An 
Englishman  to  pay  £3. 13.11  J  must  find  by  calculation  what  combina- 
tion of  the  coins  of  His  country  will  pay  this  sum.  But  an  American 
having  the  same  sum  to  pay  thus  expressed  38.65  will  know  by  in- 
spection only  that  three  golden  pieces  8  units  or  dollars  6  tenths  and 
5  coppers  pay  it  precisely. 

3  The  third  condition  required  is  that  the  unit,  its  multiples  and  sub- 
divisions coincide  in  value  with  some  of  the  known  coin  so  nearly,  that 
the  people  may  by  a  quick  reference  in  the  mind  estimate  their  value. 
If  this  be  not  attended  to,  they  will  be  very  long  in  adopting  the  inno- 
vation, if  ever  they  adopt  it.  Let  us  examine  in  this  point  of  view  each 
of  the  four  coins  proposed.  1.  The  golden  piece  will  be  \  more  than  a 
half  Joe*  and  ^  more  than  a  double  guinea.  It  will  be  readily  esti- 
mated then  by  reference  to  either  of  them  but  more  readily  and  acu- 
rately  as  equal  to  10  dollars. 

2  The  unit  or  dollar  is  a  known  coin  and  the  most  familiar  of  all  to  the 
mind,  of  the  people.  It  is  already  adopted  from  South  to  North,  has 
identified  our  currency  and  therefore  happily  offers  itself  as  an  Uuit 
already  introduced.  Our  public  debt,  our  requisitions  and  their  appor- 
tionments have  given  it  actual  and  long  possession  of  the  place  of  Unit. 
The  course  of  our  commerce  too  will  bring  us  more  of  this  than  of  any 
other  foreign  coin,  aud  therefore  renders  it  more  worthy  of  attention. 
I  know  of  no  Unit  which  can  be  proposed  in  competition  with  the  dollarr 
bat  the  pound:  But  what  is  the  pound?  1547  grains  of  fine  silver  in 
Georgia :  1289  grains  in  Virginia,  Connecticut,  Khode  Island,  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  Hampshire;  1031 J  grains  in  Maryland,  Delaware 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey ;  96G|  grains  in  North  Carolina  and  New 
York. 

"Which  of  these  shall  we  adopt?  To  which  State  give  that  pre-emi- 
nence of  which  all  are  so  jealous?  And  on  which  impose  the  difficulties 
of  a  new  estimate  for  their  coin,  their  cattle  and  other  commodities. 
Or  shall  we  hang  the  pound  sterling  as  a  common  badge  about  all  their 
necks?  This  contains  1718$  grains  of  pure  silver.  It  is  difficult  to 
familiarise  a  new  coin  to  a  people.  It  is  more  difficult  to  familiarise 
them  to  a  new  coin  with  an  old  name.  Happily  the  Dollar  is  familiar 
to  them  all,  and  is  already  as  much  referred  to  for  a  measure  of  value 
as  their  respective  State  [provincial]  pounds. 

3.  The  tenth  will  be  precisely  the  Spanish  bit  or  half  pistreen  in  some 
of  the  States,  aud  in  others  will  differ  from  it  but  a  very  small  fraction. 
This  is  a  coin  perfectly  familiar  to  us  all.    When  we  shall  make  a  new 

•The ''Half-Joe",  or  piece  of  6400  roes  was  a  Portuguese  coin  22  carats  fine  weigh* 
ing  one  half  ounce  of  Portugal  equal  to  about  221  grains  Troy. — H. 
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coin  then  eqnal  in  value  to  this,  it  will  be  of  ready  estimate  with  the 
people. 

4.  The  htmdreth  or  copper  will  be  very  nearly  the  penny  or  copfcr 
of  New  York  and  North  Carolina,  this  being  fa  of  a  dollar,  and  will  t*c 
be  very  different  from  the  penny  or  copper  of  New  Jersey,  PennsyfrA 
ilia,  Delaware,  and  Maryland,  which  is  ^  of  a  dollar.  It  will  be  aboui 
the  medium  between  the  old  and  the  new  coppers  of  these  States  a&! 
therefore  will  soon  be  substituted  for  them  both.  In  Virginia  copper* 
have  never  been  in  use.  It  will  be  as  easy  therefore  to  introduce  them 
there  of  one  value  as  of  another.  The  copper  coin  proposed  will  W 
nearly  equal  to  three-fourths  of  their  penny  which  is  the  same  with  the 
penny  lawful  of  the  Eastern  States.  A  great  deal  of  small  change  i» 
useful  in  a  State,  and  tends  to  reduce  the  prices  of  small  articles.  Per 
haps  it  would  not  be  amiss,  to  coin  three  [two]  more  pieces  of  silver,  one 
of  the  value  of  five-tenths  or  half  a  dollar,  one  of  the  value  of  two  tenths, 
which  would  be  equal  to  the  Spanish  pistreen,  and  one  of  the  value  of 
5  coppers,  which  would  be  equal  to  the  Spanish  half  bit  We  should 
then  have  four  silver  coin  viz: 

1.  The  Unit  or  Dollar 

2.  The  half  dollar  or  five  tenths  [omitted  in  the  printed  copy.] 

3.  The  double  tenth,  equal  to  2  or  £  of  a  dollar  to  a  pistreen 

4.  The  tenth,  equal  to  a  Spanish  bit 

5.  The  five  copper  piece  equal  to  05  or  ^  of  a  dollar  or  to  the  half  bat 
The  plan  reported  by  the  financier  is  worthy  of  his  sound  judgment 

It  admits  however  of  objection  in  the  size  of  the  unit.  He  propose* 
that  this  shall  be  the  1440th  part  of  a  dollar ;  so  that  it  will  require  1440 
of  his  units  to  make  them  the  one  before  proposed.  He  was  led  to  adopt 
this  by  a  mathematical  attention  to  our  old  currencies,  all  of  which  thi* 
unit  will  measure  without  leaving  a  fraction.  But  as  our  object  fc  to 
get  rid  of  those  currencies,  the  advantage  derived  from  this  coincident* 
will  soon  be  past.  Whereas  the  inconveniences  of  this  unit  will  fewer 
remain,  if  they  do  not  altogether  prevent  its  introduction.  It  is  defect- 
ive in  two  of  the  three  requisites  of  a  money  Unit. 

1.  It  is  inconvenient  in  its  application  to  the  ordinary  money  transa*- 
tions.  10.000  dollars  will  require  8.  figures  to  express  them,  to  wit. 
14.400.000.  A  horse  or  bullock  of  80  dollars  value  will  require  a  not* 
tion  of  six  figures  to  wit  115.200  units.  As  a  money  of  account  tin* 
will  be  laborious  even  when  facilitated  by  the  aid  of  decimal  arithmetic 
As  a  common  measure  of  the  value  of  property  it  will  be  too  minute  to 
be  comprehended  by  the  people.  The  French  are  subjected  to  vw> 
laborious  calculations,  the  livre  being  their  ordinary  money  of  account. 
and  this  but  between  the  £  &  £  of  a  dollar.  But  what  will  be  our  la- 
bours should  our  money  of  account  be  x^nr  °f  a  dollar  only  t 

2.  It  is  neither  equal  nor  near  to  any  of  the  known  coins  in  value. 
If  we  determine  that  a  dollar  shall  be  our  Unit,  we  must  then  say  with 

precision  what  a  dollar  is.    This  coin  as  struck  at  different  tia*&  <* 
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different  weights  and  fineness  is  of  different  values.  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton's Assay  and  representation  to  the  lords  of  the  treasury  in  1717  of 
those  which  he  examined  make  their  values,  as  follows 

dwt  gn  grains 

The  Seville  piece  of  eight          17.12    containing  387  of  pure  Silver. 

Tbe  Mexico  piece  of  eight          17.10$         "          385*  " 

The  Pillar  piece  of  eight            17.    9           "          385*  " 

The  new  8eville  piece  of  eight  14.                "          308&  " 

The  financier  states  the  old  dollar  as  containing  376  grains  of  fine 
silver  and  the  new  365  grains.  If  the  dollars  circulating  among  us  be 
of  every  date  equally,  we  should  examine  the  quantity  of  pure  metal  in 
each  and  from  them  form  an  average  for  our  Unit.  This  is  a  work 
proper  to  be  committed  to  Mathematicians  as  well  as  merchants  and 
which  should  be  decided  on  actual  and  accurate  experiment 

Tbe  quantum  of  alloy  is  also  to  be  decided.  Some  is  necessary  to 
prevent  the  coin  from  wearing  too  fast.  Too  much  fills  our  pockets  with 
coppers  instead  of  silver.  The  silver  coins  assayed  by  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton varied  from  1£  to  76  pennyweight  alloy  in  the  pound  troy  of  mixed 
metal.  The  British  standard  has  18  dwt.  The  Spanish  coins  assayed 
by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  have  from  18  to  19£  dwt.  The  new  French  crown 
has  in  fact  19£,  though  by  edict  it  should  have  20  dwt,  that  is  ^.  The 
taste  of  our  countrymen  will  require  that  the  [their]  furniture  plate 
should  be  as  good  as  the  British  standard.  Taste  cannot  be  controuled 
by  law.  Let  it  then  give  the  law  in  a  point,  which  is  indifferent  to  a  cer- 
tain degree.  Let  the  Legislatures  fix  the  alloy  of  furniture  plate  at  18 
dwt.  the  British  standard,  and  Congress  that  of  their  coin  at  one  ounce 
in  the  pound,  the  French  standard.  This  proportion  has  been  found 
convenient  for  the  alloy  of  gold  coin  and  it  will  simplify  the  system  of 
our  mint  to  alloy  both  metals  in  the  same  degree.  [The  coin  too  being 
the  least  pure  will  be  less  easily  melted  into  plate.]  These  reasons  are 
light  indeed  and  of  course  will  only  weigh,  if  no  heavier  ones  can  be 
opposed  to  them. 

The  proportion  between  the  values  of  gold  and  silver  is  a  mercantile 
problem  altogether.  It  would  be  inaccurate  to  fix  it  by  the  popular  ex- 
changes of  a  half  Joe  for  eight  dollars,  a  Louis  for  4  French  crowns  or 
five  Louis  for  23  dollars.  The  first  of  these  would  be  to  adopt  the 
Spanish  proportion  between  gold  and  silver ;  the  second  the  French, 
the  third  a  mere  popular  barter,  wherein  convenience  is  consulted  more 
than  accuracy.  The  legal  proportion  in  Spain  is  16  for  1.  in  England 
15£  for  1.  in  France  [uncertain  in  the  U.  S.  in  the  printed  copy,]  15  for  1 
The  Spaniards  and  English  are  found  in  experience  to  retain  an  over 
proportion  of  gold  coins  and  to  lose  their  silver.  The  French  have  a 
greater  proportion  of  silver.  The  difference  at  market  has  been  on  the 
decrease.    The  financier  states  it  at  present  at  14}  for  1. 

Just  principles  will  lead  us  to  disregard  legal  proportions  altogether ; 
to  enquire  into  the  market  price  of  gold  in  the  several  countries  with 
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To  receive  and  lay  before  Congress  the  reports  on  the  result  of  these 
assays. 

To  appoint  also  proper  persons  to  enquire  what  are  the  proportions 
between  the  values  of  fine  gold  and  fine  silver  at  the  markets,  of  the 
several  countries  with  which  we  are  or  probably  may  be  connected  in 
commerce  and  what  would  be  the  proper  proportion  here,  having  regard 
to  the  average  of  their  values  at  those  markets  and  to  other  circum- 
stances and  to  report  the  same  to  the  Committee  to  be  by  them  laid 
before  Congress. 

To  prepare  an  Ordinance  for  establishing  the  Unit  of  money  within 
these  states;  for  subdividing  it  and  for  striking  coins  of  gold,  silver 
and  copper  on  the  following  principles 

That  the  money  unit  of  these  States  shall  be  equal  in  value  to  a  Span- 
ish milled  dollar  containing  so  much  fine  silver  as  the  assay  before 
directed  shall  show  to  be  contained,  on  an  average  in  dollars  of  the  sev- 
eral dates  circulating  with  us. 
That  this  Unit  shall  be  divided  into  tenths  and  hundredths, 
That  there  shall  be  a  coin  of  silver  of  the  value  of  an  Unit    One 
other  of  the  same  metal  of  the  value  of  one  tenth  of  an  unit  One  other 
of  copper  of  the  value  of  the  hundredth  of  an  unit    That  there  shall 
be  a  coin  of  gold  of  the  value  of  ten  Units,  according  to  the  report 
before  directed  and  the  judgment  of  the  Committee  thereon. 

That  the  alloy  of  the  said  coins  of  gold  and  silver  shall  be  equal  in 
weight  to  one  eleventh  part  of  the  fine  metal 
That  there  be  proper  devices  for  these  coins 

That  measures  be  proposed  for  preventing  their  diminution  and  also 
their  currency  and  that  of  any  others  when  diminished 

That  the  several  foreign  coins  be  described  and  classed  in  the  said 
ordinance,  the  fineness  of  each  class  stated  and  its  value  by  weight  esti- 
mated in  Units  and  decimal  parts  of  an  Unit,  and  that  the  said  draught 
of  an  Ordinance  be  reported  to  Congress  at  their  next  meeting  f*r  their 
consideration  and  determination 
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1785. 

[From  MS.  Reports  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  Continental  Congress,  vol.  26, 

pp.  637-600.] 


PROPOSITIONS    RESPECTING    THE    COINAGE    OF    GOLD,    SILVEB    AND 

COPPER. 

1st.  The  value  of  Silver  compared  with  Gold. 

2d  The  weight  or  size  of  the  several  pieces  of  money  that  are  to  be 
made, 

3d  The  Money  Arithmetic  or  the  mode  in  which  it  is  to  be  counted 
and 

4th  The  Charges  of  Coinage  are  to  be  considered. 

1.  In  France  1  grain  of  pure  Gold  is  counted  worth  15  grains  of  silver. 
In  Spain  16  grains  of  Silver  are  exchanged  for  1  of  Gold  and  in  En- 
gland 15|th.  In  both  of  the  Kingdoms  last  mentioned  Gold  is  the  pre- 
vailing Money,  because  Silver  is  under  valued,  /in  France  Silver  pre- 
vails. Sundry  advantages  would  arise  to  us  from  a  system  by  which 
silver  might  become  the  prevailing  money.  This  would  operate  as  a 
bounty  to  draw  it  from  our  neighbours  by  whom  it  is  not  sufficiently 
esteemed.  Silver  is  not  exported  so  easily  as  gold  and  it  is  a  more 
useful  metal* 

Certainly  our  Exchange  should  not  be  more  than  15  gr  of  silver 
for  1  of  Gold.  It  has  been  alledged  by  the  late  Financier  that  we  should 
not  give  more  than  14}.  perhaps  14f  would  be  a  better  medium  con- 
sidering the  quantity  of  Gold  that  may  be  expected  from  Portugal. 

445 
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2  The  weight,  size  or  value  of  the  several  pieces  of  money  that  shall 
be  made  or  rather  the  most  convenient  value  of  the  money  unit  is  a  que* 
tion  not  easily  determined  considering  that  most  of  the  citizens  of  uV 
IT.  S.  are  accustomed  to  count  in  Pounds  Shillings  and  Pence  and  tL/ 
those  sums  are  of  different  values  in  the  different  states,  hence  th 
convey  no  distinct  ideas.    The  money  of  the  U.  S.  should  be  equal!- 
fitted  to  all.    The  late  Financier  has  proposed  to  make  gold  and  *ihr: 
Pieces  of  particular  weight,  and  there  is  a  very  simple  proceed  by  wh* 
the  imaginary  money  of  the  several  States  may  be  translated  into  k> 
pieces  or  vice  versa.    He  proposes  that  the  Money  Unit  be  one  quarr'.- 
of  a  grain  of  pure  silver,  that  the  smallest  coin  be  of  Copper  «L.< 
shall  be  worth  5  of  those  Units.    The  smaller  silver  coin  to  be  worth  >■ 
units,  another  to  be  worth  500,  another  of  1000  and  thus  increasing  <fa . 
mally. 

The  objections  to  this  plan  are  that  it  introduces  a  coin  unlike  in  val* 
to  anything  now  in  use ;  It  departs  from  the  national  mode  of  keep^.* 
accounts,  and  tends  to  preserve  inconvenient  prejudices  whence  it  ma-* 
prevent  national  uniformity  in  accounts;  a  thing  greatly  to  be  desziK. 

Another  plan  has  been  offered,  which  proposes,  that  the  money  nn.* 
be  one  dollar ;  and  the  smallest  coin  is  to  be  of  copper,  of  which  200  sbj. 
pass  for  one  dollar.  This  plan  also  proposes,  that  the  several  pi**-* 
shall  increase  in  a  dicimal  ratio ;  and  that  all  accounts  be  kept  in  dec 
mals,  which  is  certainly  by  much  the  most  short  and  simple  mode 

In  favour  of  this  plan  it  is  urged,  that  a  dollar,  the  proposed  uv:. 
has  long  been  in  general  use ;  its  value  is  familiar.  This  accords  in; . 
the  national  mode  of  keeping  accounts,  and  may  in  time  produce  tit- 
happy  effect  of  uniformity  in  counting  money  through-out  the  Union. 

3.  The  money  Arithmetic,  though  an  important  question,  is  one  tbx 
can  admit  of  little  dispute.    All  accomptants  must  prefer  decimal*. 

4.  What  is  the  best  mode  of  defraying  the  expense  of  coinage  t  I*' 
ferent  nations  have  adopted  different  systems.  The  British  valne  tbci: 
Silver  when  coined,  no  higher  than  Bullion;  Hence  it  follows  that  tU 
expense  of  the  mint,  increasing  the  civil  list,  must  be  paid  by  a  gen*rJ 
tax ;  and  tradesmen  are  disposed  to  work  up  the  current  coin,  by  whW 
the  tax  is  increased  and  continued.  In  some  other  countries  Silver  «  c 
Gold  when  coined,  are  valued  above  the  price  of  Bullion ;  whence  trails 
men  are  discouraged  from  melting  or  working  up  the  current  coin,  *  ■-! 
the  mint  is  rather  profitable  than  burdensome.  Certainly  there  are  p»*l 
and  conclusive  reasons,  why  we  should  value  the  national  coin  abowtt* 
price  of  Bullion ;  but  there  is  a  certain  point  beyond  which  we  may  «■•• 
proceed,  lest  we  encourage  counterfeits,  or  private  imitations  of  our  i^ia- 
It  has  been  proposed  to  make  a  difference  of  2£  P.  Cl  nearly  as  an  alio* 
ance  for  the  Coinage  of  Gold  and  of  3.013  P.  Cl  for  the  coinage  of  «hrf. 
It  is  probable  that  3  P.  O  would  more  than  defray  the  expense  of  aun 
ing  silver,  in  which  case  it  would  be  a  temptation  to  private  imitation 
and  would  operate  against  the  free  circulation  of  the  money  as  befa* 
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i -.lined  too  high.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  silver  coin  ought  to  be 
ucouragod  and  probably  2  P.  C*  or  2£  P.  0*  would  be  a  prQper  differ- 
ing between  silver  coined  and  Bullion ;  The  same  difference  to  be  made 
in  the  price  of  Gold.  If  this  does  not  fully  pay  the  expences  of  the  mint 
there  will  be  a  much  larger  gain  on  the  coinage  of  copper  and  if  there 
•houUl  remain  a  small  balance  against  the  mint  its  operation  will  not  be 
unfavourable. 

The  Coinage  of  Copper  is  a  subject  that  claims  our  immediate  atten- 
noiu    From  the  small  value  of  the  several  pieces  of  copper  coin  this 
medium  of  exchange  has  been  too  much  neglected.    The  more  valuable 
metals  arc  daily  giving  place  to  base  British  half-pence  and  no  means 
re  used  to  preveot  the  fraud.    This  disease  which  is  neglected  in  the 
; « puning  because  it  appears  trifling  may  finally  prove  very  destructive 
to  commerce.    It  is  admitted  that  Copper  may  at  this  instant  be  pur- 
chimed  in  America  at  J  of  a  Dlr.  the  pound.    British  half-pence  made  at 
tiie  Tower  are  48  to  the  pound.    Those  manufactured  at  Birmingham 
ami  shipped  in  thousands  for  our  use  are  much  lighter  and  they  are  of 
'•a^e  metal,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  72  of  them  are  worth  a  pound  of 
">l>per.    Hence  it  will  follow  that  we  give  for  British  half-pence  about 
is  times  their  value.    There  are  no  materials  from  which  we  can  esti- 
mate the  weight  of  half-pence  that  have  been  imported  from  Britain 
inee  the  late  war,  but  we  have  heard  of  sundry  shipments  being  or- 
dered,  to  the  nominal  amount  of  1,000  guineas,  and  we  are  told  that  no 
Packet  arrives  from  England  by  which  we  are  not  accommodated  with 
^')me  hundred  weight  of  base  half -pence.    It  is  a  very  moderate  compu- 
tation which  states  our  loss  on  the  last  twelve  months  at  30  thousand 
ilollars  by  the  commerce  of  vile  coin.    The  whole  expense  of  a  mint 
would  not  have  amounted  to  half  of  that  sum,  and  the  whole  expense  of 
domestic  coinage  would  remain  in  the  country. 
The  following  forms  of  money  are  submitted: 

Din. 

1  Piece  of  Gold  of 5. 

1  Doof  silver  of #1 

1  Do. ^  or  .5 

1  Do i  or  .25 

1  Do t^jt  or  .1 

1  Do A  or  .05 

IMece  of  copper  of T^  or  .01 

1  Do jt-t  or  .005 

The  quantity  of  pure  silver  being  fixed  that  is  to  be  in  the  Unit  or 
I>lr  and  the  relation  between  Silver  and  Gold  being  fixed,  all  the  other 
vwRhta  must  follow.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  Spaniards  have 
heon  reducing  the  weight  of  their  Dlrs  and  that  instead  of  385,  the 
ctuim  of  pure  silver  in  the  old  Mexico  dollar  the  new  dollars  have  not 
more  than  365  grains  it  will  hardly  be  thought  that  362  grains  of  pure 
Mlver  is  too  little  for  the  federal  coin  which  is  to  be  current  in  all  pay- 
ments for  one  dollar. 

*  Cuitai&ing  302  gr.  pure  silver.    This  Uie  Unit  or  money  of  account. 
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Some  of  the  old  Dlrs  will  admit  of  a  second  coinage,  bnt  the  new  one* 
will  not  I£the  value  of  Gold  compared  to  that  of  Silver  be  fixed  at  15 
to  one,  and  the  alloy  in  each  be  -fath  the  weight  of  the  several  denomi- 
nations will  be  readily  determined.  The  price  of  bullion  is  immediately 
determined  by  the  percentage  that  is  charged  towards  the  expense*  uf 
the  mint.  If  the  United  States  shall  determine  to  adhere  to  the  dollar 
as  their  money  of  account,  and  to  simplify  accounts  by  the  use  of  deci- 
mals, there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  immediate  commencement  of  i 
coinage  of  copper. 

Let  the  copper  pieces,  of  which  100  are  to  pass  for  a  Dlr,  contain  eacfe 
131  grains  of  pure  copper,  or  44  of  them  weigh  1  Pound.  In  this  caw 
our  copper  coin,  when  compared  with  the  money  of  aocot*,  will  be  6  p. 
ct.  better  than  (hat  of  Great  Britain.  There  will  remain  a  suffickn: 
profit  on  the  coinage. 

Copper  of  the  best  quality  in  plates,  may  be  purchased  in  Europe  at 
10d.%  stg.  In  cutting  blanks  there  will  be  a  waste  of  22  p.  ct  Tin** 
clippings  are  worth  7<?.£  p.  lb.  Thence  the  blanks  will  cost  lid.)  nearh  : 
it  may  be  stated  at  1*.  Od.,  New  York  money  p.  pound,  exclusive  <»f 
the  expense  of  cutting  them,  which  is  not  great,  as  one  man  can  readih 
cut  100  weight  in  a  day. 

The  operation,  improperly  called  milling,  by  which  the  sharp  edge* 
are  worn  off  from  the  coppers,  is  not  more  expensive  than  cutting  tin- 
blanks.  In  the  process  of  coining  Copper,  eight  artists  or  labourers  may 
be  required.  One  Engraver,  1  Labourer  for  the  blank  press  One 
Smith,  5  Labourers  for  the  Coining  Press. 

By  those  people  100  weight  of  Copper  may  readily  be  coined  every 
day,  or  the  value  of  44  Dlrs.  Deducting  the  necessary  expenses,  there 
may  be  saved  30  p.  ct. 

[The  endorsement  upon  this  document  is  as  follows :  ] 

Report  of  grand  Com'ee. 

Eece'd  May  13. 1785. 

Thursday  next  assigned  for  consideration 

To  be  printed  with  the  plans  of  the  late  Superin't  of  finance  and  «f 
Mr.  Jefferson 

Postponed. 

Mint  established  on  principles  reported  by  the  board  of  treasury  sad 
passed  Aug.  8th,  1786 

See  instructions  to  Delegates  of  Massachusetts,  read  Dec*  3d,  ITS! 


THE  RESOLUTIONS  OS  COINAGE  OF  JULY  8, 1785. 

Wednesday,  July  6, 17$. 
Congress  took  into  consideration  the  report  of  a  grand  coumitt** 
consisting  of  Mr.  Howell,  Mr.  Foster,  Mr.  King,  Mr.  Cook,  Mr.  8mitb, 
Mr.  Beatty,  Mr.  Gardner,  Mr.  Vining,  Mr.  Hindman,  Mr*  Monroe,  Mr. 
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Williamson,  Mr.  Pinckney  and  Mr.  Houston,  on  the  subject  of  a  money 
unit; 

And  on  the  question,  that  the  money  unit  of  the  United  States  of 
America  be  one  dollar,  the  yeas  and  nays  being  required  by  Mr.  Howell ; 
every  member  answering  ay,  it  was 

Revolted,  That  the  money  unit  of  the  United  States  of  America  be 
one  dollar. 

Resolved,  That  the  smallest  coin  be  of  copper,  of  which  200  shall  pass 
for  one  dollar. 

Resolved,  That  the  several  pieces  shall  increase  in  a  decimal  ratio. 


THE  COINAGE  SYSTEM  PROPOSED  TO  CONGRESS  APRIL  8, 
1786,  BY  SAMUEL  OSGOOD  AND  WALTER  LIVINGSTON, 
WHO  CONSTITUTED  THE  BOARD  OF  TREASURY. 

[On  the  8th  of  April,  1786,  the  Board  of  Treasury  directed  to  the 
President  of  Congress  their  report  on  certain  principles  for  establish- 
ing a  mint,  accompanied  by  a  letter  to  the  President  of  Congress. 

The  report  was  in  triplicate,  and  contained,  as  will  be  seen  belowT 
three  distinct  schemes,  each  of  which  was  set  forth  in  the  report  with 
great  particularity. 

These  documents,  still  I  believe,  unpublished,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
library  of  the  State  Department  in  MS.  Vol.  139,  pp.  131-217,  of  Letters 
and  Reports  of  the  Superintendent  of  Finance. 

These  recommendations  of  the  Board  of  Treasury  not  being  followed 
by  the  actual  establishment  of  a  mint,  a  certain  confusion  which  was. 
allowed  to  appear  in  the  presentation  of  their  views  to  Congress  was  not 
corrected  at  the  time,  and  hence  was  not  then  eliminated  from  their 
rei>orts.  Their  report  was,  as  1  have  said,  in  triplicate.  Each  of  these 
reports  proposed  a  Silver  dollar  as  the  unit.  Gold  pieces  of  10  and  5 
dollars,  the  application  of  the  decimal  system  to  the  Coinage,  -J-J  as  the 
fineness  of  either  metal.  • 

Report  No.  1  proposed  a  Silver  dollar  of  375.64  grains  fine.  Gold 
pieces  at  24.6268  grains  fine  to  the  dollar.  This  would  give  a  ratio  of 
15.256  between  the  Coins.  The  intention  was  expressed  of  fixing  a  mint 
charge  at  2  per  cent,  for  Silver  and  \  per  cent,  for  Gold,  which  would  have 
given  the  relative  price  of  Bullion  at  the  mint  of  15.47,  but  the  mint 
price  was  not  fixed  to  correspond  to  this  intention.  In  the  choice  of  the 
ratio  the  Board  allude  to  the  ratio  prevailing  at  that  time  in  America 
at  15.60,  but  do  not  mention  the  details  upon  which  this  statement  was 
based.    (See  page  441 ). 

Report  No.  2  proposes  a  dollar  of  350.09  grains  fine,  Gold  pieces  at 
23.79  grains  fine  to  the  dollar,  and  a  mint  price  per  pound  troy  of  Stand- 
S.  Ex.  58 29 


4Ui 

.  t....l  -i  K'A-vt  i>T  \_,vld,  and  tLl.746  of  Slro.  Ihe leftatrre prir* «( 
i. ..in...,  -<  'ui  Im*b:  woohi  tiros  be  14-97.  the  ratio of  Ac  Cain.  Itft* 
i,,,«»l  >v.  o  )«v^w«s  a  dollar  of  S21.73  grains  fine,  GoM  pkmnai 
.  I...U.I1,  j  i,..*i'^i  najri.  at  34.782  grains  to  the  iUb^  a  aunt  priot  rf 
-.  i  .i  imp  I...  b-.i.-i.  mi<i*"AO?.'  tor  Silver.  The  ratio  of  tieCoin  would  ibn- 
,    .  i  i.i  I,  ■*■  l.iU  riic  relative  price  of  Bullion  would  be  1&3S. — H-j 


.  -.   t,t  *.M.I  TIOXS  OK  COINAGE  OF  AUGUST  8,  1781 

Tuesday.  Amfmtt  8,  l'Sfi. 
.    -...«..  j  .u  dm  Hoard  of  Treasury. 

.    k>,.,\   Ihtf  Standard  of  tlit-  United  States  of  Anerie*  ft* 
>.  — nUaUIw  Eleven  parte  fine,  and  one  part  auoj. 
.   Vw.y   I'uit  of  the  United  State*,  being  by  the  resolve.* 
..     .    j,  :-iii  July,  1785,  a  dollar,  ahall  contain  of  fine  «K.-r. 

i    ...  ..->  of  account,  to  correspond  with  the  difiaioa  of  coin* 
.,«    i    .u  ..Ve  resolve,  proceed  in  a  decimal  ratio  agreeably  v 
'ujuiwi  following,  viz. 
i'»v»;  money  of  acoomjtt,  of  which  one  tfeposand  amaH 

'    o     i. ■  it-vK-ii.il  dollar,  or  money  unit. 0.0*1 

i  „luv.t  copper  piece,  of  which  one  hundred  ahall  be 

'    .■  ..u-tUlar,   0.«1«» 

V'awm  silvw  win,  teu  of  which  shall  be  eqaal  to  the 

0.  HW 

■i.  'Vi-iiiv.i  silver  coin 1.0*" 

\  ».\(  tho  dollar  and  the  lowest  copper  coin,  as  fiied  by  tbr 
i       .  v  uu^rus*  of  the  t>th  July,  17S3,  there  shall  be  three  sfl™* 
.  .     >.u-  copper  coin.    That  the  silver  coins  shall  be  as  follow* : 
.    .v1.!*  vxHitahiiug  lS7vtA  gmiiis  of  ttne  silver,  to  be  called  aba11 

Coin  oontaining  rJrWt  grains  of  due  silver,  to  be  calleda  Dooblr 

one  coin  containing  37  f\ft&  grains  of  fine  silver,  to  be  ealW  » 

the  two  copper  coins  shall  be  as  follows; — 

i*l«aJ  to  the  100th  part  of  the  federal  dollar,  to  be  eate!  » 

jqnal  to  the  200th  part  of  the  federal  dollar,  to  be  called  abatf 

two  ponnda  and  a  quarter  avoirdupois  weight  of  coppejr,  fell 
it*  100  cents.  \ 

there  shall  be  two  gold  coins:  One  containing  246MMfriiiu> 
gold,  equal  to  10  dollars,  and  to  be  stamped  with  the  imrJ 
American  eagle,  and  to  be  called  an  eagle: 
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One  containing  123  J&fa  grains  of  fine  gold,  equal  to  5  dollars,  to  be 
stamped  in  like  manner,  and  to  be  called  a  half  eagle. 

That  the  mint  price  of  a  pound  troy  weight  of  uncoined  silver,  II 
parts  fine  and  one  part  alloy,  shall  be  0  dollars,  9  dimes  and  2  cents.* 

That  the  mint  price  of  a  pound  troy  weight  of  uncoined  gold,  11  parts 
fine  and  one  part  alloy,  shall  be  209  dollars,  7  dimes,  and  7  cents. 

Ordered  that  the  Board  of  Treasury  report  a  draft  of  an  ordinance 
for  the  establishment  of  a  mint. 


From  Letters  from  the  Board  of  Treasury,  No.  140,  Vol.  2,  pp.  323-325. 

Board  of  Treasury, 

September  20, 1786. 

Sib  :  We  request  the  Favor  of  your  Excellency  to  lay  before  Congress 
a  Report  by  this  Board  of  the  plan  of  an  ordinance  for  the  Establishment 
of  a  Mint  for  the  United  States  of  America.  This  Object  is  of  so  much 
importance  to  the  Interest  of  the  Union,  that  we  doubt  not  it  will  meet 
with  the  early  attention  of  the  United  States  in  Congress. 

In  a  Letter,  which  we  had  the  Honor  of  addressing  to  Congress  on  the 
8th  of  April  last,  we  informed  that  Honorable  Body  of  the  rapid  Increase 
of  base  Copper  Coin,  which  was  Imported  into,  or  manufactured  in  the 
Several  States.  The  necessity  of  adopting  measures  for  supplying 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible  a  quantity  of  Copper  struck  under  the 
Authority  of  the  United  States  sufficient  for  the  General  Circulation  of 
the  Union,  must  be  very  apparent.  Without  this  is  effected,  it  will  be 
Impossible  to  decry  the  present  Copper  Currency,  however  base  it  is. 

From  a  Consideration  of  the  different  Propositions  which  have  at 
different  times  been  made  to  this  Board  on  the  subject  of  Copper  Coin- 
age, we  have  Reason  to  think  that  the  profits  which  might  be  derived 
from  that  object  would  defray  the  greatest  part  if  not  the  whole  of  the 
Expense  of  the  Mint j  in  which  Case  the  profits  arising  from  the  Coinage 
of  Gold  and  Silver  would  be  clear  Gain. 

Congress  will  observe  that  it  is  proposed  by  the  Ordinance  to  fix  a 
Period,  after  which  no  Foreign  Copper  Coin  shall  be  current  within  the 
United  States.  What  this  Period  ought  to  be  will  depend  on  the  time 
of  the  Establishment  of  the  Mint;  in  all  Probability  within  the  Space  of 
Nine  Months  after  the  date  of  passing  the  Ordinance,  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  the  Federal  Copper  might  be  coined  to  give  efficacy  to  the  Provisions 
proposed  by  the  Ordinance  for  preventing  the  Manufacture  and  Circula- 
tion of  base  Copper  Coin. 

•This  is  a  manifest  error.  The  mint  price  of  Silver  in  Dollars  of  521.73  grains,  pro- 
Tided  for  in  The  Third  Report  of  the  Board  of  Treasury  was  $9.92,  and  these  figures 
hare  crept  into  the  Resolution  as  they  did  also  in  one  portion  of  First  Report  of  the 
Board. 
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It  may  not  be  improper  to  inform  Congress  that  the  Copper  belonging 
to  the  United  States  which  was  at  Boston  has  been  ordered  b  j  the  Board 
to  this  City,  where  it  is  now  deposited. 

We  have  the  Honor  to  be  with  respect  Tour  Excellency's  Most  Obe- 
dient Humble  Servants 

SAMUEL  OSGOOD 

ABTHUB  LEE 
His  Excellency  the  President  of  Congbess. 


MINT  ORDINANCE  OF  OCTOBER  16,  1786, 

Monday,  October  16, 1786. 

Congress  assembled:  Present,  Massachusetts,  Rhode-Island,  New 
York,  New-Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  South-Carolina 
and  Georgia. 

Congress  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  Ordinance  far  the  establish 
ment  of  a  mint,  and  the  same  being  read  a  third  time,  was  passed  a* 
follows: 

AN  ORDINANCE  for  the  establishment  of  the  Mint  of  the  United  States  of  America, 

and  for  regulating  the  value  and  alloy  of  coin. 

It  is  hereby  ordained  by  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled, 
that  a  mint  be  established  for  the  coinage  of  gold,  silver  and  copper 
Money,  agreeably  to  the  resolves  of  Congress  of  the  8th  August  last, 
under  the  direction  of  the  following  officers,  viz. 

An  Assay-Master,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  receive  gold  and  silver  in 
bullion,  or  foreign  coin,  to  assay  the  same  and  to  give  his  certificate* 
for  the  value  thereof  at  the  following  rates : 

For  every  pound  troy  weight  of  uncoined  gold  or  foreign  gold  coin, 
11  parts  fine  and  one  part  alloy,  209  dollars,  7  dimes  and  7  cents,  Money 
of  the  United  States,  as  established  by  the  resolves  of  Congress  of  the 
8th  of  August  last,  and  so  in  proportion  to  the  fine  gold  contained  in 
any  coined  or  uncoined  gold  whatsoever. 

For  every  pound  troy  weight  of  uncoined  silver,  or  foreign  silver  coin, 
11  parts  fine  aud  one  part  alloy,  13  dollars,  7  dimes  7  cents  and  7  mills 
money  of  the  United  States,  established  as  aforesaid;  and  so  in  propor- 
tion to  the  fine  silver  contained  in  any  coined  or  uncoined  silver  what- 
soever.* 

A  Master  Coiner,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  receive,  from  time  to  tune, 
of  the  assay-master,  the  bullion  necessary  for  coinage ;  to  report  to  Con- 
gress devices  and  proofs  of  the  proposed  pieces  of  coin,  and  to  procure 
proper  workmen  to  execute  the  business  of  coinage,  reporting,  from  tine 
to  time,  to  the  commissioners  of  the  board  of  treasury  of  the  United 
States  for  approbation,  and  allowance,  the  occupation,  number  and  p*J 
of  the  persons  so  employed. 


•The  Mint  charge  thus  fixed  ia  about  two  per  cent,  upon  both  Gold  And  Sttrer,  taint 
ing  the  rate  of  bullion  at  the  Hint  to  16.88,  a  little  below  the  ratio  intfcdeotOL   & 
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A  Pay-Master,  who  shall  be  the  treasurer  of  the  Ujiited  States  for  the 
time  being,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  receive  and  take  charge  of  the  coin 
made  under  the  direction  of  the  master  coiner,  and  to  receipt  for  the 
same ;  to  receive  and  duly  enter  the  certificates  for  uncoined  gold  or 
silver  issued  by  the  assay-master,  and  to  pay  f£0  of  the  amount  thereof 
in  gold  or  silver,  andTfo  in  the  copper  coin  of  the  United  States. 

And  it  is  hereby  further  ordained.  That  the  certificates  to  be  given  by 
the  assay-master,  to  persons  who  shall  lodge  gold  or  silver  in  the  mint 
for  coinage,  shall  be  on  fine  blank  paper,  and  expressed  in  the  manner 
and  form  following,  to  wit : 

MINT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

I  acknowledge  to  have  received  of  A.  B.  for  coinage,  (here  insert  the 

weight)  of  (insert  the  species)  bullion,  for  the  amount  of  which  pay  to 

or  bearer,  the  sum  of at  ten  days  sight,  agreeably 

to  the  custom  of  the  Mint. 

C.  D.  Away-Master. 

To  E.  F.  Pay-master  of  the  Mint  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

[The  fttrther  provisions  of  the  law  concerning  the  salaries  of  officer,  etc., 
are  here  omitted.] 

And  it  is  hereby  further  ordained,  That  the  copper  coin  struck  under 
the  authority  of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  shall  be  re- 
ceivable in  all  taxes,  or  payments  due  to  the  United  States,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  5  dollars  for  every  hundred  dollars  so  paid ;  •  but  that  no  other 
copper  coin  whatsoever,  shall  be  receivable  in  any  taxes  or  payments 
whatsoever  to  the  United  States. 

And  whereas,  the  great  quantities  of  base  copper  coin  daily  imported 
into,  or  manufactured  within  the  several  States,  is  become  so  highly  in- 
jurious to  the  interest  and  commerce  of  the  same,  as  to  require  the  im- 
mediate interposition  of  the  powers  vested  by  the  confederation  in  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  of  regulating  the  value  of  copper, 
the  coin  so  current  as  aforesaid; 

It  is  hereby  ordained,  That  no  foreign  copper  coin  whatsoever,  shall, 
after  the  first  day  of  September,  1787,  be  current  within  the  IT.  States  of 
America :  And  that  no  copper  coin  struck  under  the  authority  of  a  par- 
ticular state,  shall  pass  at  a  greater  value  than  one  Federal  dollar  for 
two  pounds  and  one  quarter  of  a  pound,  avoirdupois  weight,  of  such 
copper  coin. 

Done,  &c. 

*  This  provision  is  interesting  as  one  of  the  not  numerous  instances  in  which  the  ex- 
periment has  been  tried  of  making  a  particular  kind  of  money  receivable  for  a  certain 
fraction  of  payments,  but  without  fttrther  limitation  of  the  amount. 

In  the  middle  of  the  last  century  the  Netherlands  coined,  on  government  account,  the 
fy*>,  a  Gold  U-florin  piece,  struck  at  the  ratio  of  14.62  to  1  of  Silver  aa  a  legal  tender 
for  one-third  of  any  payment. 

About  the  same  time  French  copper  was,  I  believe,  legal  tender  for  one-fortieth  of 
*ny  payment. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century  Government  Paper  Money  in  Portugal  was  legal 
tender  for  half  of  any  payment. — H. 
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ct  rns  uoirss  of  representatives  of  the  united  states. 

Saturday,  May  5, 1701. 
i>t  xocrotu 
•  s<vK  n*ar  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  relatively 
•v   V  o>>;i  Vv>:  r.u  at  of  a  Mint,  which  was  made  to  this  House  on  FM*j. 
t-v  ixi  it  v:v  vv  bo  seut  to  the  Senate  for  their  information. 
Vvrsvi.  ;\v£u  th«»  Journal. 

JOHN  BECKLEY,  Clert 


t  ..    £•••<./;•'  ?W  Treasury  having  attentively  considered  the  sulfat  r+ 
t . .  ..  »»  >  n  V*  rk<  onler  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  of  the  fifteenth 
i,. ,  »     i  */  * "  ' -*.<\  rrlatice  to  the  establishment  of  a  Mint,  most  respectful!] 
v„>.«  -\    u  »\**:t  of  his  inquiries  and  reflections. 

V  |*i.**  tvr  au  wrtablislunont  of  this  nature,  involves  a  great  variety 
v'i  iv*»\kU'£  utou^  iutricate,  nice,  and  important    The  general  state  of 
vu  *sv*  ,4Uvl  vmlitivr;  all  the  relations  and  consequences  of  price;  the 
sv.xomi  tf  ttiwwut*  of  trade  and  industry;  the  value  of  all  property;  tbf 
u  iuCv  m  wums  both  of  t  he  State  and  of  individuals,  are  liable  to  be  sensibly 
mituvuv\xl%  tvttvdvt&Uy  or  otherwise,  by  the  judicious  or  iiyadkious 
^nutui**  o4  ilu*  uiuwsting  otyect 
U  *  o*\  Uk**u***  not  more  necessary  than  difficult  to  be  rightly 
k*h\*  v  v*w  *  bwh  has  (hniueutly  occupied  the  reflections  and  researches 
*4uKU4H*t  *  ttbout  haviug  harmonized  their  opinions  on  some  <rf  tb* 
tfc  ut^HM***!  of  Ike  principles  which  enter  into  its  riiscusatoa,  Ac- 
tot 
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cordingly,  different  systems  continue  to  be  advocated,  and  the  systems 
of  different  nations,  after  much  investigation,  continue  to  differ  from 
each  other. 

But  if  a  right  adjustment  of  the  matter  be  truly  of  such  nicety  and 
difficulty,  a  question  naturally  arises,  whether  it  may  not  be  most  advise- 
able  to  leave  things  in  this  respect,  in  the  state  in  which  they  are*? 
Why,  might  it  be  asked,  since  they  have  so  long  proceeded  in  a  train 
which  has  caused  no  general  sensation  of  inconvenience,  should  altera- 
tions be  attempted,  the  precise  effect  of  which  cannot  with  certainty  be 
calculated  t 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  not  perplexing.  The  immense  disorder 
which  actually  reigns  in  so  delicate  and  important  a  concern,  and  the 
still  greater  disorder  which  is  every  moment  possible,  call  loudly  for  a 
reform.  The  dollar  originally  contemplated  in  the  money  transactions 
of  this  country,  by  successive  diminutions  of  its  weight  and  fineness, 
has  sustained  a  depreciation  of  five  per  cent.;  and  yet  the  new  dollar 
has  a  currency,  in  all  payments  in  place  of  the  old,  with  scarcely  any 
attention  to  the  difference  between  them.  The  operation  of  this  in 
depreciating  the  value  of  property  depending  upon  past  contracts,  and 
(as  far  as  inattention  to  the  alteration  in  the  coin  may  be  supposed  to 
leave  prices  stationary)  of  all  other  property,  is  apparent.  Nor  can  it 
require  argument  to  prove  that  a  nation  ought  not  to  suffer  the  value  of 
the  property  of  its  citizens  to  fluctuate  with  the  fluctuations  of  a  foreign 
mint,  and  to  change  with  the  changes  in  the  regulations  of  a  foreign 
sovereign.  This,  nevertheless,  is  the  condition  of  one  which,  having  no 
coins  of  its  own,  adopts  with  implicit  confidence  those  of  other  countries. 

The  unequal  values  allowed,  in  different  parts  of  the  Union,  to  coins 
of  the  same  intrinsic  worth ;  the  defective  species  of  them  which  embar- 
rass the  circulation  of  some  of  the  States;  and  the  dissimilarity  in  their 
several  moneys  of  account,  are  inconveniences  which,  if  not  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  want  of  a  national  coinage,  will  at  least  be  most  effectually  rem- 
edied by  the  establishment  of  one :  a  measure  that  will,  at  the  same 
time,  give  additional  security  against  impositions  by  counterfeit  as  well 
as  by  base  currencies. 

It  was  with  great  reason,  therefore,  that  the  attention  of  Congress, 
under  the  late  confederation,  was  repeatedly  drawn  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  mint;  and  it  is  with  equal  reason  that  the  subject  has-been 
resumed,  now  that  the  favorable  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
situation  of  public  affairs  admits  of  its  being  carried  into  execution. 

But,  though  the  difficulty  of  devising  a  proper  establishment  ought 
not  to  deter  from  undertaking  so  necessary  a  work,  yet  it  cannot  but 
inspire  diffidence  in  one,  whose  duty  it  is  made  to  propose  a  plan  for  the 
purpose,  and  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  be  relied  upon  as  some  excuse 
for  any  errors  which  may  be  chargeable  upon  it,  or  for  any  deviations 
from  sounder  principles  which  may  have  been  suggested  by  others,  or 
even  in  part  acted  upon  by  the  former  Government  of  the  United  States. 
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In  order  to  a  right  judgment  of  what  ought  to  be  done,  the  following 
particulars  require  to  be  discussed : 

1st.  What  ought  to  be  the  nature  of  the  money  unit  of  the  United 
States  ! 

2d.  What  the  proportion  between  gold  and  silver,  if  coins  of  bach 
metals  are  to  be  established  f 

3d.  What  the  proportion  and  composition  of  alloy  in  each  kind! 

4th.  Whether  the  expense  of  coinage  shall  be  defrayed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, or  out  of  the  material  itself ! 

5th.  What  shall  be  the  number,  denominations,  sizes,  and  devices  of 
the  coins  f 

6th.  Whether  foreign  coins  shall  be  permitted  to  be  current  or  not ; 
if  the  former,  at  what  rate,  and  for  what  period  f 

A  prerequisite  to  determining  with  propriety  what  ought  to  be  the 
money  unit  of  the  United  States,  is  to  endeavor  to  form  as  accurate  an 
idea  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit  of  what  it  actually  is.  The 
pound,  though  of  various  value,  is  the  unit  in  the  money  of  account  ut 
all  the  States.  But  it  is  not  equally  4aay  to  pronounce  what  is  to  be 
considered  as  the  unit  in  the  coins.  There  being  no  formal  regulation 
on  the  point,  (the  resolutions  of  Congress  of  the  Cth  of  July,  1785,  and 
8th  of  August,  1786,  having  never  yet  been  carried  into  operation*)  it 
can  only  be  inferred  from  usage  or  practice.  The  manner  of  adjusting 
foreign  exchanges,  would  seem  to  indicate  the  dollar  as  best  entitled  to 
that  character.  In  these,  the  old  piaster  of  Spain,  or  old  Seville  piece 
of  eight  rials,  of  the  value  of  four  shillings  and  six-pence  sterling,  i» 
evidently  contemplated.  The  computed  par  between  Great  Britain  and 
Pennsylvania,  will  serve  as  an  example.  According  to  that,  one  Iran 
drcd  pounds  sterling  is  equal  to  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  pounds  and 
two-thirds  of  a  pound,  Pennsylvania  currency ;  which  corresponds  with 
the  proportion  between  is.  Gd.  sterling,  and  7#.  6d.  the  current  value  of 
the  dollar  in  that  State,  by  invariable  usage.  And,  as  far  as  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Secretary  goes,  the  same  comparison  holds  in  the  other 
States. 

But  this  circumstance  in  favor  of  the  dollar,  loses  much  of  its  weight 
from  two  considerations.  That  species  of  coin  has  never  had  any  settled 
or  standard  value,  according  to  weight  or  fineness,  but  has  been  per- 
initted  to  circulate  by  tale,  without  regard  to  either,  very  much  as  * 
mere  money  of  convenience,  while  gold  has  had  a  fixed  price  by  weight, 
and  with  an  eye  to  its  fineness.  This  greater  stability  of  value  of  the 
gold  coins,  is  an  argument  of  force  for  regarding  the  money  unit  as  hav- 
ing been  hitherto  virtually  attached  to  gold,  rather  than  to  silver. 

Twenty-four  grains  and  six-eighths  of  a  grain  of  fine  gold,  have  cor 
responded  with  the  nominal  value  of  the  dollar  in  the  several  Stat**, 
without  regard  to  the  successive  diminutions  of  its  intrinsic  worth. 

But,  if  the  dollar  should,  notwithstanding,  be  supposed  to  have  the 
boat  title  to  being  considered  as  the  present  unit  in  the  coins,  it  woskl 
remain  to  determine  what  kind  of  dollar  ought  to  be  understood;  or,  id 
other  words,  what  precise  quantity  of  fine  silver. 
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The  old  piaster  of  Spain,  which  appears  to  have  regulated  our  foreign 
exchangee,  weighed  17  dwt.  12  grains,  and  contained  386  grains  and 
15  mites  of  fine  silver.    But  this  piece  has  been  long  since  out  of  circu- 
lation.   The  dollars  now  in  common  currency,  are  of  recent  date,  and 
much  inferior  to  that,  both  in  weight  and  fineness.    The  average  weight 
of  them,  upon  diffci%nt  trials,  in  large  masses,  has  been  found  to  be  17 
dwt.  8  grains*    Their  fineness  is  less  precisely  ascertained;  the  results 
of  various  assays  made  by  different  persons,  under  the  direction  of  the 
late  Superintendent  of  the  Finances,  and  of  the  Secretary,  being  as 
various  as  the  assays  themselves.    The  difference  between  their  extremes 
is  not  less  than  24  grains  in  a  dollar  of  the  same  weight  and  age;  which 
is  too  much  for  any  probable  differences  in  the  pieces.    It  is  rather  to 
be  presumed,  that  a  degree  of  inaccuracy  has  been  occasioned  by  the 
waut  of  proper  apparatus,  and,  in  general,  of  practice.    The  experiment 
which  appears  to  have  the  best  pretensions  to  exactness,  would  make 
the  new  dollar  to  contain  370  grains  and  933  thousandth  parts  of  a  grain 
of  pure  silver. 

According  to  an  authority  on  which  the  Secretary  places  reliance,  the 
standard  of  Spain  for  its  silver  coin  in  the  year  1761,  was  2G1  parts  tine, 
and  27  parts  alloy ;  at  which  proportion,  a  dollar  of  17  dwt.  8  grains, 
would  consist  of  377  grains  of  fine  silver,  and  39  grains  of  alloy.    But 
there  is  no  question  that  this  standard  has  been  since  altered  consider- 
ably for  the  worse :  to  what  precise  point,  is  not  as  well  ascertained  as 
could  be  wished;  but,  from  a  computation  of  the  value  of  dollars  in  the 
markets  both  of  Amsterdam  and  London,  (a  criterion  which  cannot 
materially  mislead,)  the  new  dollar  appears  to  contain  about  3G8  grains 
of  fine  silver  and  that  which  immediately  preceded  it  about  374  grains. 
In  this  state  of  things,  there  is  some  difficulty  in  defining  the  dollar, 
which  is  to  be  understood  as  constituting  the  present  money  unit,  on 
the  supposition  of  its  being  most  applicable  to  that  species  of  coin.    The 
old  Seville  piece  of  380  grains  and  15  mites  fine,  comports  best  with  the 
computations  of  foreign  exchanges,  and  with  the  more  ancient  contracts 
respecting  landed  property ;  but  far  the  greater  number  of  contracts 
fctill  in  operation  concerning  that  kind  of  property,  and  all  those  of  a 
merely  personal  nature,  now  in  force,  must  be  referred  to  a  dollar  of  a 
different  kind.    The  actual  dollar  at  the  time  of  contracting,  is  the  only 
one  which  can  be  supposed  to  have  been  intended ;  and  it  has  been  seen 
that,  as  long  ago  as  the  year  1761,  there  had  been  a  material  degra- 
dation of  the  standard.    And  even  in  regard  to  the  more  ancient  con- 
tracts, no  person  has  ever  had  any  idea  of  a  scruple  about  receiving 
the  dollar  of  the  day  as  a  full  equivalent  for  the  nominal  sum  which 
the  dollar  originally  imported. 

A  recurrence,  therefore,  to  the  ancient  dollar,  would  be  in  the  greatest 
number  of  cases  an  innovation  in  factj  and,  in  all,  an  innovation  in  re- 
spect to  opinion.  The  actual  dollar  in  common  circulation  has  evidently 
a  much  better  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  actual  money  unit 
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The  mean  intrinsic  value  of  the  different  kinds  of  known  dollars  b*> 
been  intimated  as  affording  the  proper  criterion.  But,  when  it  is  reeoi 
lected  that  the  more  ancient  and  more  valuable  ones  are  not  now  to  t* 
met  with  at  all  in  circulation,  and  that  the  mass  of  those  generally  tw 
rent  is  composed  of  the  newest  and  most  inferior  kindj,  it  will  be  percei  vni 
that  even  an  equation  of  that  nature  would  be  a  considerable  innovation 
upon  the  real  present  state  of  things ;  which  it  will  certainly  be  pruder: 
to  approach,  as  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  permanent  order 
designed  to  be  introduced. 

An  additional  reason  for  considering  the  prevailing  dollar  as  ti» 
standard  of  the  present  money  unit,  rather  than  the  ancient  one,  is,  thai 
it  will  not  only  be  conformable  to  the  true  existing  proportion  betwett 
the  two  metals  in  this  country,  but  will  be  more  conformable  to  thai 
which  obtains  in  the  commercial  world  generally. 

The  difference  established  by  custom  in  the  United  States  betwt**. 
coined  gold  and  coined  silver  has  been  stated,  upon  another  occasion,  r<> 
be  nearly  as  1  to  15.6.  This,  if  truly  the  case,  would  imply  that  guiti 
was  extremely  overvalued  in  the  United  States ;  for  the  highest  actw* 
proportion,  in  any  part  of  Europe,  very  little,  if  at  all,  exceeds  1  to  T>: 
and  the  average  proportion  throughout  Europe  is  probably  not  mot* 
than  about  1  to  14.8.  But  that  statement  has  proceeded  upon  the  idtu 
of  the  ancient  dollar.  One  pennyweight  of  gold  of  twenty-two  carafe 
fine,  at  6*.  8&,  and  the  old  Seville  piece  of  386  grains  and  15  mite*  of 
pure  silver,  at  7«.  6d.,  furnish  the  exact  ratio  of  1  to  15.6262.  But  Uu» 
does  not  coincide  with  the  real  difference  between  the  metals  in  our 
market,  or,  which  is  with  us  the  same  thing,  in  our  currency.  To  de- 
termine this,  the  quantity  of  fine  silver  in  the  general  mass  of  the  dollar> 
now  in  circulation  must  afford  the  rule.  Taking  the  Tate  of  the  late 
dollar  of  374  grains,  the  proportion  would  be  as  1  to  15.11*  Taking  tht 
rate  of  the  newest  dollar,  the  proportion  would  theu  be  as  1  to  14X. 
The  mean  of  the  two  would  give  the  proportion  of  1  to  15,  very  nearly; 
less  than  the  legal  proportion  in  the  coins  of  Great  Britain,  which  i*  ** 
1  to  15.2 ;  but  somewhat  more  than  the  actual  or  market  proportion, 
which  is  not  quite  1  to  15. 

The  preceding  view  of  the  subject  does  not  indeed  afford  a  precise  or 
certain  definition  of  the  present  unit  in  the  coins,  but  it  furnishes  <bu 
which  will  serve  as  guides  in  the  progress  of  the  investigation.  It  sotf 
tains,  at  least,  that  the  sum  in  the  money  of  account  of  each  State,  cam- 
spouding  with  the  nominal  value  of  the  dollar  in  such  State,  correspond 
also  with  24  grains  and  $  of  a  grain  of  fine  gold ;  and  with  something 
between  308  and  374  grains  of  fine  silver. 

'The  next  inquiry  towards  a  right  determination  of  what  ought  to  l* 
the  future  money  unit  of  the  United  States,  turns  upon  these  queetiw* 
Whether  it  ought  to  be  peculiarly  attached  to  either  of  the  metal*,  it* 
preference  to  the  other  or  not  t  and,  if  to  either,  to  which  of  them  t 

The  suggestions  and  proceedings  hitherto  have  had  for  their  otyect  tl» 
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annexing  of  it  emphatically  to  the  silver  dollar.  A  resolution  of  Con- 
jnvss  of  the  6th  of  July,  1785,  declares  that  the  money  unit  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  a  dollar ;  and  another  resolution  of  the  8th  of  August, 
1 78ti,  fixes  that  dollar  at  375  grains  and  64  hundredths  of  a  grain  of  fine 
silver.  The  same  resolution,  however,  determines  that  there  shall  also 
be  two  gold  coins:  one  of  246  grains  and  268  parts  of  a  grain  of  pure 
£<>ld,  equal  to  ten  dollars;  and  the  other,  of  half  that  quantity  of  pure 
gold,  equal  to  five  dollars.'  And  it  is  not  explained  whether  either  of 
the  two  species  of  coins,  of  gold  or  silver,  shall  have  any  greater  legal- 
ity in  payments  than  the  other..  Tet  it  would  seem  that  a  preference 
in  this  particular  is  necessary  to  execute  the  idea  of  attaching  the  unit 
exclusively  to  one  kind.  If  each  of  them  be  as  valid  as  the  other,  in 
payments  to  any  amount,  it  is  not  obvious  in  what  effectual  sense  either 
of  them  can  be  deemed  the  money  unit,  rather  than  the  other. 

If  the  general  declaration,  that  the  dollar  shall  be  the  money  unit  'of 
the  United  States,  could  be  understood  to  give  it  a  superior  legality  in 
payments,  the  institution  of  coins  of  gold,  and  the  declaration  that  each 
of  them  shall  be  equal  to  a  certain  number  of  dollars,  would  appear  to 
destroy  that  inference.  And  the  circumstance  of  making  the  dollar 
the  unit  in  the  money  of  account,  seems  to  be  rather  matter  of  form 
than  of  substance. 

Contrary  to  the  ideas  which  have  heretofore  prevailed,  in  the  sugges- 
tions concerning  a  coinage  for  the  United  States,  though  not  without 
much  hesitation,  arising  from  a  deference  for  those  ideas,  the  Secretary 
is  upon  the  whole,  strongly  inclined  to  the  opinion,  that  a  preference 
ought  to  be  given  to  neither  of  the  metals  for  the  money  unit.  Perhaps, 
if  either  were  to  be  preferred,  it  ought  to  be  gold  rather  than  silver. 
The  reasons  are  these : 

The  inducement  to  such  a  preference  is,  to  render  the  unit  as  little 
variable  as  possible;  because  on  this  depends  the  steady  value  of  all  con- 
tracts, and,  in  a  certain  sense,  of  all  other  property.  And  it  is  truly  ob- 
served, that  if  the  unit  belong  indiscriminately  to  both  the  metals,  it  is 
subject  to  all  the  fluctuations  that  happen  in  the  relative  value  which 
they  bear  to  each  other.  But  the  same  reason  would  lead  to  annexing 
it  to  that  particular  one,  which  is  itself  the  least  liable  to  variation;  if 
there  be,  in  this  respect,  any  discernible  difference  between  the  two. 

Gold  may,  perhaps,  in  certain  senses,  be  said  to  have  greater  stability 
thau  silver;  as,  being  of  superior  value,  less  liberties  have  been  taken 
irith  it,  in  the  regulations  of  different  countries.  Its  standard  has  re- 
mained more  uniform,  and  it  has,  in  other  respects,  undergone  fewer 
changes ;  as,  being  not  so  much  an  article  of  merchandise,  owing  to  the 
use  made  of  silver  in  the  trade  with  the  East  Indies  and  China,  it  is  less 
liable  to  be  influenced  by  circumstances  of  commercial  demand.  And 
ift  reasoning  by  jumlogy,  it  could  be  affirmed,  that  there  is  a  physical 
probability  of  greater  proportional  increase  in  the  quantity  of  silver  than 
in  that  of  gold,  it  would  afford  an  additional  reason  for  calculating  on 
greater  steadiness  in  the  value  of  the  latter. 
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As  long  as  gold,  either  from  its  intrinsic  superiority  as  a  metal,  fan 
its  greater  rarity,  or  from  the  prejudices  of  mankind,  retains  so  colm<! 
erable  a  pre-eminence  in  value  over  silver,  as  it  has  hitherto  had,  a  nat 
ural  consequence  of  this  seems  to  be  that  its  condition  will  be  mor. 
stationary.  The  revolutions,  therefore,  which  may  take  place  in  tin- 
comparative  value  of  gold  and  silver,  will  be  changes  in  the  state  of  tlr 
latter,  rather  than  in  that  of  the  former. 

If  there  should  be  an  appearance  of  too  much  abstraction  in  auy  »- 
these  ideas,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  first  and  most  simple  impres- 
sions do  not  naturally  incline  to  giving  a  preference  to  the  inferior  «.■: 
least  valuable  of  the  two  metals. 

It  is  sometimes  observed,  that  silver  ought  to  be  encouraged  rathtf 
than  gold,  as  being  more  conducive  to  the  extension  of  bank  circulate 
from  the  greater  difficulty  and  inconvenience  which  its  greater  buIL 
compared  with  its  value,  occasions  in  the  transportation  of  it*  L<.~ 
bank  circulation  is  desirable,  rather  as  an  auxiliary  to,  than  as  a  *ul»*> 
tutefor  that  of  the  precious  metals,  and  ought  to  be  left  to  its  natanl 
course.*    Artificial  expedients  to  extend  it,  by  opposing  obstacles  to  the 

♦  HAMILTON'S  SELECTION  OF  THE  RATIO  OF  15. 

The  idea  here  analyzed  and  rejected  by  Hamilton  was,  long  afterward,  in  Jaekac  * 
administration  seized  upon  by  Mr.  Benton,  then  successfully  waging  war  against  im- 
policy of  a  National  Bank,  which  was  identified  with  Hamilton's  name,  and  the  »r «  >• 
sation  of  an  insincere  intention  to  overrate  Silver  in  the  adoption  of  the  ratio  of  15, **  » 
fulminated  against  Mr.  Benton's  opponents,  the  Bank  party,  although  Hamilton,  j*. 
aonally,  was  exonerated  of  the  charge. 

Mr.  Benton  was  naturally  unaware  that  as  late  as  1803  the  monetary  dtarct<u»  4 
France  had  been  seriously  inclined  to  follow  in  Hamilton's  footsteps  (see  page  304  .  t. 
he  appears  unconscious  of  the  contradiction  between  statements  that  the  Goldrun*b  ' 
of  the  United  States  where  Gold  was  15  to  1  was  supported  by  the  importation  of  «l«r  * 
loons,  and  that  these  doubloons  came  from  a  country  where  Gold  was  worth  16  <-r  I* 
to  1.  He  appears,  however,  willfully  to  have  ignored  the  testimony,  (see  !»•#•*  ■"" 
676,)  which  was  not  out  of  his  reach,  to  the  effect  that  the  concurrent  circulation  "f 
the  two  metals  at  15  (with  that  ris  inertias  which  is  one  of  the  unsettled  proUtaa*  '4 
Money)  did  not  succumb  to  the  influences  of  foreign  demand  until  the  drain  btpz 
for  the  Resumption  of  Gold  payment  in  England. 

If  this  testimony  be  correct,  and  I  know  no  reason  to  doubt  it,  the  Double  StamliH 
at  the  ratio  of  15  was  justified  by  the  experience  of  nearly  a  generation.  The  M-ln* 
tion  of  15  would  have  been  justified  by  the  experience  of  the  nineteenth  ccnturr,  \uA 
the  French  Legislator  of  1803  not  been  hampered  in  his  choice,  and  prevented  6vj 
adopting  this  ratio,  by  the  presence  of  a  large  mass  of  Gold  Coins  in  circulation  «&•»* 
weight  needed,  in  a  country  where  Silver  was  the  monetary  unit,  to  be  IncivaW  to 
3  per  cent,  in  order  to  attain  15.  Thus  the  coining  of  Gold  tokens  in  1785,  Legal-Trc^ ; 
for  more  than  their  market  value  entailed  the  supposed  necessity  of  making  the  ul« 
ratio  of  17S5  a  true  one  lor  the  nineteenth  century.  Whether  Hamilton  wat«rw 
not  aware  that  De  Calonne  had  introduced  the  ratio  of  15}  in  France,  the  cootlit>  - 
of  opinion  in  France  in  1791  was  not  such  as  would  justifiy  any  one  in  demanding 
Hamilton  an  absolute  foreknowledge  that  that  ratio  would  come  to  wield  tkr  p**-* 
over  the  metals  which  it  acquired  after  1803.  The  seigniorial  system,  now  a  Due;  <' 
the  remote  past  in  France,  was  then  a  thing  of  the  present  and  presnmabfy  of  tat 
future.    That  mobility  of  the  metals,  therefore,  which  shows  itself  when  Otfasjp  U 
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other,  are  at  least  not  recommended  by  any  very  obvious  advantages. 
And,  in  general,  it  is  the  safest  rule  to  regulate  every  particular  institu- 
tion or  object,  according  to  the  principles  which,  in  relation  to  itself, 
appear  the  most  sound.  In  addition  to  this,  it  may  be  observed,  that 
the  inconvenience  of  transporting  either  of  the  metals,  is  sufficiently 
great  to  induce  a  preference  of  bank  paper,  whenever  it  can  be  made  to 
answer  the  purpose  equally  well. 

But,  upon  the  whole,  it  seems  to  be  most  adviseable,*  as  has  been  ob- 
served, not  to  attach  the  unit  exclusively  to  either  of  the  metals ;  be- 
cause this  cannot  be  done  effectually,  without  destroying  the  office  and 
character  of  one  of  them  as  money,  and  reducing  it  to  the  situation  of  a 
mere  merchandise ;  which,  accordingly,  at  different  times,  has  been  pro- 
posed from  different  and  very  respectable  quarters ;  but  which  would 
probably  be  a  greater  evil  than  occasional  variations  in  the  unit,  from 
the  fluctuations  in  the  relative  value  of  the  metals  5  especially  if  care 
W  taken  to  regulate  the  proportion  between  them,  with  an  eye  to  their 
average  commercial  value. 

To  annul  the  use  of  either  of  the  metals,  as  money,  is  to  abridge  the 
quantity  of  circulating  medium ;  and  is  liable  to  all  the  objections  which 
arise  from  a  comparison  of  the  benefits  of  a  full,  with  the  evils  of  a 
scanty  circulation. 

It  is  not  a  satisfactory  answer  to  say,  that  none  but  the  favored  metal 
would  in  this  case  find  its  way  into  the  country,  as  in  that  all  balances 
must  be  paid.  The  practicability  of  this  would,  in  some  measure,  de- 
I>eud  on  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  it  in  the  country  paying.    Where 

cheap  or  gratuitous,  and  at  the  same  time  free,  had  not  yet  been  manifested  by  the 
)»Qnrieron8  metallic  stock  of  France.  So,  as  concerns  England,  the  prospect  that  she 
« mild  withdraw  from  Silver  the  right  to  become  English  Money,  and  would  tower  amid 
the  monetary  field  as  the  lifter-up  of  the  rating  of  Gold,  could  not  count  for  much  in 
the  calculations  of  a  statesman* 

A*  far  as  the  Peninsula  and  its  American  Colonies  were  concerned,  we  may  ask 
whether  the  reasoning  based  upon  peculiarities  of  geographical  and  commercial  posi- 
tion, which,  to  the  eyes  of  De  Calonne,  justified  England  in  expecting  to  draw  Gold 
from  Portugal,  although  Portugal  rated  Gold  5  per  cent.  Jiigher  than  did  England,  and 
which  justified  his  own  adoption  for  France  of  15}  with  the  purpose  of  drawing  Gold 
frwn  Spain  which  rated  it  at  16,  have  applied  with  equal  force  to  this  country  t 
When  the  monetary  history  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  countries  is  written  it  will 
'**  possible  to  explain  such  phenomena  with  certainty ;  in  the  mean  time  I  hazard  the 
query  whether,  in  fact,  these  ratios  of  16,  nay  of  17,  according  to  Mr.  Benton  and 
«t  her*,  were  not  merely  rates  at  whioh  light  Coins  were  struck  for  the  convenience  and 
f"r  the  profit  of  the  government  as  the  equivalent  of  the  heavier  Coins  previously  in 
circulation,  but  without  forcible  displacement  of  these  heavier  Coins,  and  with  no 
Nation  of  the  Legal  Tender  power  of  tj»e  latter  as  compared  with  Silver.    But 
in  any  ease,  even  if  the  market  rates  of  the  metals  in  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
Gantries  had  been  16,  the  view  maintained  by  De  Calonne  (page  957)  and  by  Mr. ' 
Kenton  (page484),asto  their  controlling  importance  would  be  unjustified.    The  de- 
mand of  Europe  had  maintained  Silver  at  the  rate  of  1  to  less  than  15  of  Gold  for  a 
century,  in  spite  of  the  wavering,  gold-favoring,  coinage  policy  of  these  countries, 
for  near  a  century  the  rate  of  15.21  had  failed  to  bring  aught  but  Gold  to  English  Mints. 
What  in  fact  could  these  countries,  that  owned  the  mines  of  America,  have  done  to 
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there  was  but  little,  it  either  would  not  be  procurable  at  all,  or  it  wool*! 
cost  a  premium  to  obtain  it ;  which,  in  every  case  of  a  competition  vri 
others,  in  a  branch  of  trade,  would  constitute  a  deduction  from  tL<- 
profits  of  the  party  receiving.  Perhaps,  too,  the  embarrassments  whi*  L 
such  a  circumstance  might  sometimes  create,  in  the* pecuniary  liquida- 
tion of  balances,  might  lead  to  additional  efforts  to  find  a  substitute  n 
commodities,  and  might  so  far  impede  the  introduction  of  the  metaK 
Neither  could  the  exclusion  of  either  of  them  be  deemed,  in  other  r* 
spects,  favorable  to  commerce.  It  is  often,  in  the  course  of  trade,  an  df 
sirable  to  possess  the  kind  of  money,  as  the  kind  of  commodities  be*: 
adapted  to  a  foreign  market. 

It  seems,  however,  most  probable,  that  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole,  elkrt 
of  such  a  regulation,  would  be  to  diminish  the  utility  of  one  of  ti> 
metals.  It  could  hardly  prove  an  obstacle  to  the  introduction  of  tkr 
which  was  excluded  in  the  natural  course  of  trade,  because  it  wool*; 
always  command  a  ready  sale  for  the  purpose  of  exportation  to  foreijr: 
markets.  But  such  an  effect,  if  the  only  one,  is  not  to  be  regarded  a*  • 
trivial  inconvenience. 

If,  then,  the  unit  ought  not  to  be  attached  exclusively  to  either  of  tl* 

counterbalance  the  influence  of  Europe  f  Spain  and  Portugal  and  their  colonies  vm 
not  enriched  with  varied  industries  and  by  the  accumulations  of  long  and  intelligve.* 
activity  in  production.  They  must  sell  their  metal  and  even  if  they  had  sought  r 
sell  aU  their  Silver,  the  sale  of  which  at  15  offered  profit  to  those  who  valued  it 
and  thus  had  attempted  to  use  Gold  exclusively,  they  could  not  have  held  any 
quantity  of  it.  Moreover,  the  colonies  were  naturally  led  to  coin  their  bullion, 
long  as  it  was  in  America,  and  the  fact  that  their  mines  yielded  far  more  Silver  ti.aa 
Gold  necessarily  compelled  them  to  hold  a  great  part  of  their  stock  of  Money  in  Stiver. 
The  center  of  gravity  of  the  Precious  Metals  was  then,  as  it  is  to-day,  in  Eurcj* 
simply  because  Europe  holds  in  compact  form,  and  bases  exchanges  infinite  upon,  U* 
preponderating  stock  of  the  two  metals  combined. 

On  reflecting  therefore  the  light  of  experience  upon  the  probabilities  as  they  stood  t: 
1791,  the  selection  of  the  ratio  of  15  by  Hamilton  stands  in  fair  relief  against  the  pel:' ' 
of  other  lands.  Events  which  were  neither  to  be  foreseen  nor  controlled,  made  it  n*  - 
essary  to  abandon  it;  Irat  per  *e,  for  the  time,  the  selection  was  better  statesmaiitaif 
than  the  selection  of  15.21  by^England  in  1717,  than  the  selection  of  154  by  De  Catono*. 
than  the  ratification  of  15*  by  Gandin  in  1803.  Aa  for  the  latter  it  ha*  justified  ifarJ 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  but  not  because  of  statesmanship  or  science,  because  «f  tb*» 
weight  of  metal  it  unconsciously  carried.  With  free  coinage  of  Bimetallic  Money  n 
France  and  a  stock  of  metal  greater  than  that  of  any  other  two  nations,  it  may  wt_ 
be  maintained  that  in  the  existing  equilibrium  of  supply  and  of  demand  in  other  cots- 
tries,  it  lay  in  the  hands  of  the  French  legislator  to  fix  the  u  normal n  ratio  for  the  m- 
tury. 

Had  Gaudin  chosen  15  it  would  have  been  maintained ;  had  he  chosen  16  the  Aomt 
lean  legislator  would  have  had  a  valid  reason  for  adopting  it 

A  passage  in  Benton's  address  on  the  Gold  Currency,  to  which  perhaps  it  is  doe  that 

the  learned  chief  Delegate  of  Switzerland  was  misled  in  his  criticism,  hetfsre  tb* 

Conference,  of  Hamilton's  selection  of  a  ratio,  (sec  page  81)  may  appropriately  i~ 

put  of  record  in  connection  with  Hamilton's  utterances  on  the  point  la  issue*    On  **» 

count  of  its  length  this  passage  is  printed  after  the  coaolttstoti  of  the  ftps***— (5W 

pages  484.) 

H. 
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metals,  the  proportion  which  ought  to  subsist  between  them,  in  the 
coins,  becomes  a  preliminary  inquiry,  in  order  to  its  proper  adjustment. 
This  proportion  appears  to  be,  in  several  views,  of  no  inconsiderable 
moment. 

/One  consequence  of  overvaluing  either  metal,  in  respect  to  the  other,^ 

is  the  banishment  of  that  which  is  undervalued.    If  two  countries  are 

supposed,  in  one  of  which  the  proportion  of  gold  to  silver  is  as  1  to  16, 

in  the  other  as  1  to  15,  gold  being  worth  more,  silver  less,  in  one  than  in 

the  other,  it  is  manifest  that,  in  their  reciprocal  payments,  each  will 

select  that  species  which  it  values  least,  to  pay  to  the  other  where  it  is 

valued  most.    Besides  this,  the  dealers  in  money  will,  from  the  same 

cause,  often  find  a  profitable  traffic  in  an  exchange  of  the  metals  between 

the  two  countries.    And  hence  it  would  come  to  pass,  if  other  things 

were  equal,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  gold  would  be  collected  in  one, 

and  the  greatest  part  of  the  silver  in  the  other.    The  course  of  trade 

might  in  some  degree  counteract  the  tendency  of  the  difference  in  the 

lejral  proportions  by  the  market  value ;  but  this  is  so  far  and  so  often 

influenced  by  the  legal  rates,  that  it  does  not  prevent  their  producing 

the  effect  which  is  inferred.    Facts,  too,  verify  the  inference.    In  Spain 

and  England,  where  gold  is  rated  higher  than  in  other  parts  of  Europe, 

there  is  a  scarcity  of  silver;  while  it  is  found  to  abound  in  France  and 

Holland,  where  it  is  rated  higher  in  proportion  to  gold  than  in  the  neigh- 

taring  nations.    And  it  is  continually  flowing  from  Europe  to  China 

and  the  East  Indies,  owing  to  the  comparative  cheapness  of  it  in  the 

former,  and  dearness  of  it  in  the  latter. 

This  consequence  is  deemed  by  some  not  very  material ;  and  there  are 
»*ven  persons  who,  from  a  fanciful  predilection  to  gold,  are  willing  to 
iuvite  it,  even  by  a  higher  price.  But  general  utility  will  best  be  pro- 
moted by  a  due  proportion  of  both  metals.  If  gold  be  most  convenient 
in  large  payments,  silver  is  best  adapted  to  the  more  minute  and  ord- 
inary circulation. 

Bat  it  is  to  be  suspected  that  there  is  another  consequence,  more  se- 
rious than  the  one  which  has  been  mentioned.  This  is  the  diminution 
of  the  total  quantity  of  specie  which  a  country  would  naturally  possess. 
It  is  evident  that  as  often  as  a  country,  which  overrates  either  of  the 
metals,  receives  a  payment  in  that  metal,  it  gets  a  less  actual  quantity 
than  it  ought  to  do,  or  than  it  would  do  if  the  rate  were  a  just  one. 

It  is  also  equally  evident,  that  there  will  be  a  continual  effort  to  make 
payment  to  it  in  that  species  to  which  it  has  annexed  an  exaggerated  es- 
timation, wherever  it  is  current  at  a  less  proportional  value.  And  it 
*onld  seem  to  be  a  very  natural  effect  of  these  two  causes,  not  only 
that  the  mass  of  the  precious  metals  in  the  country  in  question  would 
consist  chiefly  of  that  kind  to  which  it  had  given  an  extraordinary  value, 
but  that  it  would  be  absolutely  less  than  if  they  had  been  duly  propor- 
tioned to  each  other. 
A  conclusion  of  this  sort,  however,  is  to  be  drawn  with  great  caution. 
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In  Bach  matters,  there  are  always  some  local  and  many  other  fwurti*-- 
ular  circumstances,  which  qualify  and  vary  the  operation  of  geaer-. 
principles,  even  where  they  are  just;  and  there  are  endless  cotnbhu 
tions,  very  difficult  to  be  analyzed,  which  often  render  principle*,  tiu: 
have  the  most  plausible  pretensions,  unsound  and  delusive. 

There  ought,  for  instance,  according  to  those  which  have  been  sUktt^ 
to  have  been  formerly  a  greater  quantity  of  gold  in  proportion  to  saNrr 
in  the  United  States,  than  there  has  been ;  because  the  actual  value  «■ 
gold  in  this  country,  compared  with  silver,  was  perhaps  higher  than  •: 
any  other.    But  our  situation  in  regard  to  the  West  India  island*,  into 
some  of  which  there  is  a  large  influx  of  silver  directly  from  the  mines  «■* 
South  America,  occasions  an  extraordinary  supply  of  that  metal,  sjh 
consequently  a  greater  proportion  of  it  in  our  circulation  than  mitzh* 
have  been  expected  from  its  relative  value. 

What  influence  the  proportion  under  consideration  may  have  upon 
the  state  of  prices,  and  how  far  this  may  counteract  its  tendency  * 
increase  or  lessen  the  quantity  of  the  metals,  are  points  not  easy  to  *« 
developed ;  and  yet  they  are  very  necessary  to  an  accurate  judgment  rt 
the  true  operation  of  the  thing. 

But  however  impossible  it  may  be  to  pronounoe  with  certainty,  tha: 
the  possession  of  a  less  quantity  of  specie  is  a  consequence  of  overrahrin;: 
either  of  the  metals,  there  is  enough  of  probability  in  the  6onsideratiiMi> 
which  seem  to  indicate  it,  to  form  an  argument  of  weight  against  sath 
overvaluation. 

A  third  ill  consequence  resulting  from  it  is,  a  greater  and  more  tn 
quent  disturbance  of  the  state  of  the  money  unit,  by  a  greater  and  motv 
frequent  diversity  between  the  legal  and  market  proportions  of  the  mt-taR 
This  has  not  hitherto  been  experienced  in  the  United  States,  but  it  ha* 
been  experienced  elsewhere;  and  from  its  not  having  been  felt  by  a* 
hitherto,  it  does  not  follow  that  this  will  not  be  the  case  hereafter,  when 
our  commerce  shall  have  attained  a  maturity,  which  will  place  it  undVr 
the  influence  of  more  fixed  principles. 

In  establishing  a  proportion  between  the  metals,  there  seems  to  be  ad- 
option of  one  of  two  thiugs — 

To  approach,  as  nearly  as  it  can  be  ascertained,  the  mean  or  avera^* 
proportion,  in  what  may  be  called  the  commercial  world;  or, 

To  retain  that  which  now  exists  in  the  United  States.  As  far  as  thesr 
happen  to  coincide,  they  will  render  the  course  to  be  pursued  more  plain 
and  more  certain. 

To  ascertain  the  first,  with  precision,  would  require  better  material* 
than  are  possessed,  or  than  could  be  obtained,  without  an  inoomvenk'ct 
delay. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton,  in  a  representation  to  the  Treasury  of  Great  Britain. 
in  the  year  1717,  after  stating  the  particular  proportions  in  the  different 
countries  of  Europe,  concludes  thus: — "By  the  course  of  trade  sad  ex- 
change between  nation  and  nation,  in  all  Europe,  fine  gold  is  to  toe 
silver  as  14f ,  or  15  to  1J9 
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But  however  accurate  and  decisive  this  authority  may  be  deemed,  in 
relation  to  the  period  to  which  it  applies,  it  cannot  be  taken,  at  the  dis- 
tance  of  more  than  seventy  years,  as  a  role  for  determining  the  existing 
1  »roportion.  Alterations  have  been  since  made  in  the  regulations  of  their 
coins  by  several  nations;  which,  as  well  as  the  course  of  trade,  have 
un  influence  upon  the  market  values.  Nevertheless,  there  is  reason  to 
1  H?lieve,  that  the  state  of  the  matter,  as  represented  by  Sir  Isaac  Xewton, 
L*  not  very  remote  from  its  actual  state. 

In  Holland,  the  greatest  money  market  of  Europe,  gold  was  to  silver, 
in  December,  1789,  as  1  to  14.88 ;  and  in  that  of  London  it  has  been,  for 
^ome  time  past,  but  little  different,  approaching  perhaps  something 
nearer  1  to  15. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  existing  proportion  between  the  two  metals 
in  this  country  is  about  as  1  to  16. 

It  is  fortunate,  in  this  respect,  that  the  innovations  of  the  Spanish 
mint  have  imperceptibly  introduced  a  proportion  so  analogous  as  this  is 
to  that  which  prevails  among  the  principal  commercial  nations,  as  it 
greatly  facilitates  a  proper  regulation  of  the  matter. 

This  proportion  of  1  to  15  is  recommended  by  the  particular  situation 
of  oar  trade,  as  being  very  nearly  that  which  obtains  in  the  market  of 
Great  Britain ;  to  which  nation  our  specie  is  principally  exported.  A 
lower  rate  for  either  of  the  metals,  in  our  market,  than  in  hers,  might 
not  only  afford  a  motive  the  more,  in  certain  cases,  to  remit  in  specie 
rather  than  in  commodities ;  but  it  might,  in  some  others,  cause  us  to 
|iay  a  greater  quantity  of  it  for  a  given  sum  than  we  should  otherwise 
do.  If  the  effect  should  rather  be  to  occasion  a  premium  to  be  given  for 
the  metal  which  was  underrated,  this  would  obviate  those  disadvan- 
tages ;  but  it  would  involve  another,  a  customary  difference  between  the 
market  and  legal  proportions,  which  would  amount  to  a  species  of  dis- 
order in  the  national  coinage. 

Looking  forward  to  the  payments  of  interest  hereafter  to  be  made  to 
Holland,  the  same  proportion  does  not  appear  ineligible.    The  present 
legal  proportion  in  the  coins  of  Holland  is  stated  at  1  to  14^0.    That  of 
the  market  varies  somewhat  at  different  times,  but  seldom  very  widely 
from  this  point. 

There  can  hardly  be  a  better  rule  in  any  country,  for  the  legal,  than, 
the  market  proportion,  if  this  can  be  supposed  to  have  been  produced, 
by  the  free  and  steady  course  of  commercial  principles.  The  presump- 
tion in  such  case  is,  that  each  metal  finds  its  true  level,  according  to  its 
intrinsic  utility,  in  the  general  system  of  money  operations. 

But  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  argument  in  favor  of  continuing  the 
existing  proportion  is  not  applicable  to  the  state  of  the  coins  with  us.. 
There  have  been  too  many  artificial  and  heterogeneous  ingredients — too* 
much  want  of  order  in  the  pecuniary  transactions  of  this  country— to 
authorise  the  attributing  the  effects  which  have  appeared  to  the  regu- 
lar operations  of  commerce.  A  proof  of  this  is  to  be  drawn  from  the 
S.  Ex.58 30 
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alterations  which  have  happened  in  the  proportion  between  the  metal* 
merely  by  the  successive  degradations  of  the  dollart  in  consequence  <* 
the  mutability  of  a  foreign  mint.  The  value  of  gold  to  silver  appear* 
to  have  declined,  wholly  from  this  cause,  from  15^  to  about  15  to  I  : 
yet,  as  this  last  proportion,  however  produced,  coincides  so  nearly  wi*  L 
what  may  be  deemed  the  commercial  average,  it  may  be  supposed  to  fax 
nish  as  good  a  rule  as  can  be  pursued. 

The  only  question  seems  to  be,  whether  the  value  of  gold  ought  not  t> 
be  a  little  lowered,  to  bring  it  to  a  more  exact  level  with  the  two  mar- 
kets which  have  been  mentioned;  but,  as  the  ratio  of  1  to  15  is  ^» 
nearly  conformable  to  the  state  of  those  markets,  and  best  agrees  witi 
that  of  our  own,  it  will  probably  be  found  the  most  eligible.  If  the  mxr 
ket  of  Spain  continues  to  give  a  higher  value  to  gold  (as  it  has  done  ii< 
time  past)  than  that  which  is  recommended,  there  may  be  some  advau 
tage  in  a  middle  station. 

A  further  preliminary  to  the  adjustment  of  the  future  money  unit  in,  t*  • 
determine  what  shall  be  the  proportion  and  composition  of  alloy  in  ear  L 
species  of  the  coins. 

The  first,  by  the  resolution  of  the  8th  of  August,  1780,  before  referrni 
to,  is  regulated  at  one-twelfth,  or  in  other  words,  at  1  part  alloy  to  ] : 
parts  fine,  whether  gold  or  silver;  which  appears  to  be  a  eonvenkrn: 
rule ;  unless  there  should  be  some  collateral  consideration  which  muy 
dictate  a  departure  from  it  Its  correspondency,  in  regard  to  lum 
metals,  is  a  recommendation  of  it,  because  a  difference  could  answer  l«» 
purpose  of  pecuniary  or  commercial  utility,  and  uniformity  is  favoruK* 
to  order. 

This  ratio,  as  it  regards  gold,  coincides  with  the  proportion,  real  •  r 
professed,  in  the  coins  of  Portugal,  England,  France  and  Spain.    Ir. 
those  of  the  two  former,  it  is  real ;  in  those  of  the  two  latter,  there  is  a 
•deduction  for  what  is  called  remedy  of  weight  and  alloy,  which  is  in  ti»r 
nature  of  an  allowance  to  the  master  of  the  mint  for  errors  and  impertV* 
tions  in  the  process ;  rendering  the  coin  either  lighter  or  leaser  than  r. 
•ought  to  be.    The  same  thing  is  known  in  the  theory  of  the  English  mint, 
where  i  of  a  carat  is  allowed.    But  the  difference  seems  to  be,  that  tfcrr, 
it  is  merely  an  occasional  indemnity  within  a  certain  limit,  for  real  ami     J 
.unavoidable  errors  and  imperfections;  whereas,  in  the  practice  of  th*     J 
mints  of  France  and  Spain,  it  appears  to  amount  to  a  stated  and  reguUr 
deviation  from  the  nominal  standard.    Accordingly,  the  real  statxl&rN 
•of  France  and  Spain  are  something  worse  than  22  carats,  or  11  part*  i_ 
12  fine. 

The  principal  gold  coins  in  Germany,  Holland,  Sweden,  Denmark. 
Poland,  and  Italy,  are  finer  than  those  of  England  and  Portugal,  in  (Li- 
ferent degrees,  from  1  carat  and  J  to  1  carat  and  f ,  which  last  is  within 
J  of  a  carat  of  pure  gold. 

There  are  similar  diversities  in  the  standards  of  the  silver  coins  of 
the  different  countries  of  Europe.    That  of  Great  Britain  is  222  pcut> 
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flue,  to  18  alloy ;  those  of  the  other  European  nations  vary  from  that  of 
Great  Britain  as  widely  as  from  about  17  of  the  same  parts  better,  to  75 
worse. 

The  principal  reasons  assigned  for  the  use  of  alloy,  are  the  saving  of 
expense  in  the  refining  of  the  metals,  (which  in  their  natural  state  are 
usually  mixed  with  a  portion  of  the  coarser  kinds,)  and  the  rendering  of 
them  harder  as  a  security  against  too  great  waste  by  friction  or  wearing. 
The  first  reason,  drawn  from  the  original  composition  of  the  metals,  is 
strengthened  at  present  by  the  practice  of  alloying  their  coins,  which 
has  obtained  among  so  many  nations.  The  reality  of  the  effect  to  which 
the  last  reason  is  applicable,  has  been  denied,  and  experience  has  been 
appealed  to  as  proving  that  the  more  alloyed  coins  wear  faster  than  the 
purer.  The  true  state  of  this  matter  may  be  worthy  of  fixture  investiga- 
tion, though  first  appearances  are  in  favor  of  alloy.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  saving  of  trouble  and  expense  are  sufficient  inducements  to  following 
those  examples  which  suppose  its  expediency.  And  the  same  consider- 
ations lead  to  taking  as  our  models  those  nations  with  whom  we  have 
most  intercourse,  and  whose  coins  are  most  prevalent  in  oar  circulation. 
These  are  Spain,  Portugal,  England,  and  France.  The  relation  which 
the  proposed  proportion  bears  to  their  gold  coins,  has  been  explained. 
Iu  respect  to  their  silver  coins,  it  will  not  be  very  remote  from  the  mean 
of  their  several  standards. 

The  component  ingredients  of  the  alloy  in  each  metal,  will  also  require 
to  be  regulated.  In  silver,  copper  is  the  only  kind  in  use,  and  it  is 
doubtless  the  only  proper  one.  In  gold,  there  is  a  mixture  of  silver  and 
copper ;  in  the  English  coins  consisting  of  equal  parts,  in  the  coins  of 
jfome  other  countries  varying  from  J  to  §  silver. 

The  reason  of  this  union  of  silver  with  copper  is  this :  The  silver  coun- 
teracts the  tendency  of  the  copper  to  injure  the  color  or  beauty  of  the 
coin,  by  giving  it  too  much  redness,  or  rather  a  coppery  hue,  which  a 
small  quantity  will  produce;  and  the  copper  prevents  the  too  great 
whiteness  which  silver  alone  would  confer.  It  is  apprehended  that  there 
are  considerations  which  may  render  it  prudent  to  establish,  by  law, 
that  the  proportion  of  silver  to  copper  in  the  gold  coins  of  the  United 
States  shall  not  be  more  than  £,  nor  less  than  & ;  vesting  a  discretion  in 
some  proper  place  to  regulate  the  matter  within  those  limits,  as  ex-  * 
I>orience  in  the  execution  may  recommend. 

A  third  point  remains  to  be  discussed,  as  a  prerequisite  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  money  unit,  which  is,  whether  the  expense  of  coining 
.shall  be  defrayed  by  the  public,  or  out  of  the  material  itself;  or,  as  it  is 
sometimes  stated,  whether  coinage  shall  be  free,  or  shall  be  subject  to  a 
dnty  or  imposition  t  This  forms,  perhaps,  one  of  the  nicest  questions  in 
the  doctrine  of  money. 

The  practice  of  different  nations  is  dissimilar  in  this  particular.  In 
England,  coinage  is  said  to  be  entirely  free ;  the  mint  price  of  the  metals 
iu  bullion  being  the  same  with  the  value  of  them  in  coin.    In  France, 
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there  is  a  duty,  which  has  been,  if  it  is  not  now,  eight  per  cent  la 
Holland,  there  is  a  difference  between  the  mint  price  and  the  vain*  - 
the  coins,  which  has  been  computed  at  .96,  or  something  less  than  ou- 
per  cent,  upon  gold;  at  1.48,  or  something  less  than  one  and  a  half  pr: 
cent,  upon  silver.  The  resolution  of  the  8th  of  August,  1786,  proceed? 
upon  the  idea  of  a  deduction  of  a  half  per  cent  from  gold,  and  of  t*< 
per  cent,  from  salver,  as  an  indemnification  for  the  expense  of  coining 
This  is  inferred  from  a  report  of  the  late  board  of  treasury,  upon  wind 
that  resolution  appears  to  have  been  founded. 

Upon  the  supposition  that  the  expense  of  coinage  ought  to  be  defrayed 
out  of  the  metals,  there  are  two  ways  in  which  it  may  be  effected:  tor, 
by  a  reduction  of  the  quantity  of  fine  gold  and*  silver  in  the  coins;  tlr 
other,  by  establishing  a  difference  between  the  value  of  those  metals  in 
the  coins,  and  the  mint  price  of  them  in  bullion. 

The  first  method  appears  to  the  Secretary  inadmissible.  He  is  unaI»U 
to  distinguish  an  operation  of  this  sort  from  that  of  raising  the  denom- 
nation  of  the  coin ;  a  measure  which  has  been  disapproved  by  the  wise*: 
men  of  the  nations  in  which  it  has  been  practised,  and  condemned  lit 
the  rest  of  the  world.  To  declare  that  a  less  weight  of  gold  or  silvt* 
shall  pass  for  the  same  sum,  which  before  represented  a  greater  weight ; 
or  to  ordain  that  the  same  weight  shall  pass  for  a  greater  sum,  are  thing* 
substantially  of  one  nature.  The  consequence  of  either  of  them,  if  \hr 
change  can  be  realised,  is  to  degrade  the  money  unit ;  obliging  creditor* 
to  receive  less  than  their  just  dues,  and  depreciating  property  of  every 
kind ;  for  it  is  manifest  that  every  thing  would,  in  this  case,  be  xepxt- 
sented  by  a  less  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  than  before. 

It  is  sometimes  observed,  on  this  head,  that  though  any  article  of  pn> 
perty  might,  in  fact,  be  represented  by  a  less  actual  quantity  of  puxv 
metal,  it  would  nevertheless  be  represented  by  something  of  the  sam? 
intrinsic  value.  Every  fabric,  it  is  remarked,  is  worth  intrinsically  the 
price  of  the  raw  material  and  the  expense  of  fabrication  j  a  truth  n*>: 
less  applicable  to  a  piece  of  coin  than  to  a  yard  of  cloth. 

This  position,  well  founded  in  itself,  is  here  misapplied.    It  suppose* 
that  the  coins  now  in  circulation  are  to  be  considered  as  bullion,  or,  ui 
other  words,  as  a  raw  material;  but  the  fact  is,  that  the  adoption  of 
them  as  money,  has  caused  them  to  become  the  fabric ;  it  has  invotoi 
them  with  the  character  and  office  of  coins,  and  has  given  them  a  sanc- 
tion and  ettcaey,  equivalent  to  that  of  the  stamp  of  the  sovereign*   Tk 
prices  of  all  our  commodities,  at  home  and  abroad,  and  of  all  fiuvigB 
commodities  in  our  markets,  have  found  their  level  in  conformity  to  ihl* 
principle.    The  foreigu  coins  may  be  diiwtcd  of  the  privilege  they  ba\  i* 
hitherto  been  permitted  to  enjoy,  and  may  of  course  be  left  to  find  tbrir 
value  in  the  market  as  a  raw  material.    But  the  quantity  of  gold  sod 
silver  in  the  national  coins,  corresponding  with  a  given  sum,  cannot  I* 
made  less  than  heretofore,  without  disturbing  the  balance  of  iutrius* 
value,  and  making  every  acre  of  land,  as  well  as  every  bushel  of  wbeat, 
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of  less  actual  worth  than  in  time  past.  If  the  United  States  were  isolated, 
and  cot  off  from  all  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  this  reasoning 
would  not  be  equally  conclusive.  But  it  appears  decisive,  when  con- 
sidered with  a  view  to  the  relations  which  commerce  Iras  created  between 
other  countries. 
It  is,  however,  not  improbable,  that  the  effect  meditated  would  be  de- 
feated by  a  rise  of  prices  proportioned  to  the  diminution  of  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  coins.  This  might  be  looked  far  in  every  enlightened  com- 
mercial country ;  but  perhaps  in  none  with  greater  certainty  than  in  this- 
liecause  in  none  are  men  less  liable  to  be  the  dupes  of  sonnets ;  in  none 
lias  authority  so  little  resource  for  substituting  names  for  things. 

A  general  revolution  in  prices,  though  only  nominally,  and  in  appear- 
ance, could  not  fail  to  distract  the  ideas  of  the  community ;  and  would 
be  apt  to  breed  discontents  as  well  among  those  who  live  on  the  income 
of  their  money,  as  among  the  poorer  classes  of  the  people,  to  whom  the 
necessaries  of  life  would  seem  to  have  become  dearer.  In  the  confusion 
of  such  a  state  of  things,  ideas  of  value  would  not  improbably  adhere  to 
the  okl  coins,  which,  from  that  circumstance,  instead  of  feeling  the  effect 
of  the  loss  of  their  privilege  as  money,  would  perhaps  bear  a  price  in  the 
market  relatively  to  the  new  ones,  in  exact  proportion  to  weight  The 
frequency  of  the  demand  for  the  metals  to  pay  foreign  balances,  would 
contribute  to  this  effect 

Among  the  evils  attendant  on  such  an  operation,  are  these :  creditors, 
both  of  the  public  and  of  individuals,  would  lose  a  part  of  their  property ; 
public  and  private  credit  would  reoeive  a  wound ;  the  effective  revenues 
of  the  government  would  be  diminished.  There  is  scarcely  any  point  in 
the  economy  of  national  affairs,  of  greater  moment  than  the  uniform 
preservation  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  money  unit*  On  this  the  security 
and  steady  value  of  property  essentially  depend. 

The  second  method,  therefore,  of  defraying  the  expense  of  the  coinage 
out  of  the  metals,  is  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  the  other.  This  is  to  let 
the  same  sum  of  money  continue  to  represent  in  the  new  coins  exactly 
the  same  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  as  it  does  in  those  now  current ;  to 
allow  at  the  mint  such  a  price  only  few  those  metals  as  will  admit  of 
profit  just  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  expense  of  coinage ;  to  abolish  the 
legal  currency  of  the  foreign  coins,  both  in  public  and  private  payments ; 
and  of  course  to  leave  the  superior  utility  of  the  national  coins  for  do- 
mestic purposes,  to  operate  the  difference  of  market  value,  which  is  nec- 
essary to  induce  the  bringing  of  bullion  to  the  mint  In  this  case,  all 
property  and  labor  will  still  be  represented  by  the  same  quantity  of  gold 
and  silver  as  formerly ;  and  the  only  change  which  will  be  wrought,  will 
consist  in  annexing  the  office  of  money  exclusively  to  the  national  coins ; 
consequently,  withdrawing  it  from  those  of  foreign  countries,  and  suffer- 
ing them  to  become,  as  they  ought  to  be,  mere  articles  of  merchandise. 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  a  regulation  of  this  kind  are:  First.  That 
the  want  of  it  is  a  cause  of  extra  expense :  there  being  then  no  motive 
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of  individual  interest  to  distinguish  between  the  national  corns  and 
ion,  they  are,  it  is  alleged,  indiscriminately  melted  down  for  dosuot^ 
manufactures,  and  exported  for  the  purposes  of  foreign  trade;  and  it  i* 
added,  that  when  the  coins  become  light  by  wearing,  the  same  qoamtirj 
of  fine  gold  or  silver  bears  a  higher  price  in  bullion  than  in  the  coin- : 
in  which  state  of  things,  the  melting  down  of  the  coins  to  be  sold  an  buT 
ion  is  attended  with  profit;  and  from  both  causes,  the  expense  of  tir 
mint,  or,  in  other  words,  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  specie  capit- 
of  the  nation,  is  materially  augmented. 

Secondly.  That  the  existence  of  such  a  regulation  promotes  a  favoraMr 
course  of  exchange,  and  benefits  trade ;  not  only  by  that  circamstanov 
but  by  obliging  foreigners,  in  certain  cases,  to  pay  dearer  for  dome&r  j 
commodities,  and  to  sell  their  own  cheaper. 

As  far  as  relates  to  the  tendency  of  a  free  coinage  to  produce  an  it* 
crease  of  expense  in  different  ways  that  have  been  stated,  the  argument 
must  be  allowed  to  have  foundation,  both  in  reason  and  in  experience. 
It  describes  what  has  been  exemplified  in  Great  Britain. 

The  effect  of  giving  an  artificial  value  to  bullion,  is  not  at  first  sj<rb; 
obvious ;  but  it  actually  happened  at  the  period  immediately  preceding 
the  late  reformation  in  the  gold  coin  of  the  country  just  named.  ~\ 
pound  troy  in  gold  bullion,  of  standard  fineness,  was  then  from  VM. 
M.  to  25s.  sterling  dearer  than  an  equal  weight  of  guineas,  as  delivers! 
at  the  mint  The  phenomenon  is  thus  accounted  for — the  old  guinea* 
were  more  than  two  per  cent,  lighter  than  their  standard  weight  Thi* 
weighty  therefore,  in  bullion,  was  truly  worth  two  per  cent,  more  tha^ 
those  guineas.  It  consequently  had,  in  respect  to  them,  a  correspondent 
rise  in  the  market 

And  as  guineas  were  then  current  by  tale,  the  new  ones,  as  they  is- 
sued from  the  mint,  were  confounded  in  circulation  with  the  old  one* : 
and,  by  the  association,  were  depreciated  below  their  intrinsic  value,  ic 
comparison  with  bullion.  It  became,  of  course,  a  profitable  traffic  to 
sell  bullion  for  coin,  to  select  the  light  pieces,  and  re-issue  them  in  cnr 
rency,  and  to  melt  down  the  heavy  ones,  and  sell  them  again  as  buDiou. 
This  practice,  besides  other  inconveniences,  cost  the  Government  larpe 
sums  in  the  renewal  of  the  coins. 

But  the  remainder  of  the  argument  stands  upon  ground  far  more  que* 
tionable.  It  depends  upon  very  numerous  and  very  complex  combina- 
tions, in  which  there  is  infinite  latitude  for  fallacy  and  error. 

The  most  plausible  part  of  it  is  that  which  relates  to  the  course  of  ex 
change.  Experience  in  France  has  shown  that  the  market  price  of 
bullion  has  been  influenced  by  the  mint  difference  between  that  anil 
coin — sometimes  to  the  full  extent  of  the  difference ;  and  it  would  seem 
to  be  a  clear  inference,  that  whenever  that  difference  material!}'  ex 
ceeded  the  charges  of  remitting  bullion  from  the  country  where  it  ex- 
isted,  to  another  in  which  coinage  was  free,  exchange  would  be  in  fhror 
of  the  former. 
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If,  for  instance,  the  balance  of  trade  between  France  and  England 
were  at  any  time  equal,  their  merchants  would  naturally  have  reciprocal 
payments  to  make  to  an  equal  amount,  which,  as  usual,  would  be  liqui- 
dated by  means  of  bills  of  exchange.    If,  in  this  situation,  the  difference 
Wtweencoinand  bullion  should  be  in  the  market,  as  at  the  mint  of  France, 
«*i  jrlit  per  cent. ;  if,  also,  the  charges  of  transporting  money  from  France 
to  England  should  not  be  above  two  per  cent. ;  and  if  exchange  should  be 
at  i>ar,  it  is  evident  that  a  profit  of  six  per  cent,  might  be  made,  by 
sending  bullion  from  France  to  England,  and  drawing  bills  for  the 
ajnount.    One  hundred  louis  d'ors  in  coin,  would  purchase  the  weight 
of  one  hundred  and  eight  in  bullion;  one  hundred  of  which,  remitted  to 
Kngland,  would  suffice  to  pay  a  debt  of  an  equal  amount ;  and  two  being 
paid  for  the  charges  of  insurance  and  transportation  there  would  remain 
six  for  the  benefit  of  the  person  who  should  manage  the  negotiation. 
Cut  as  so  large  a  profit  could  not  fail  to  produce  competition,  the  bills, 
in  consequence  of  this,  would  decrease  in  price,  till  the  profit  was  re- 
duced to  the  minimum  of  an  adequate  recompense  for  the  trouble  and 
risk.    And,  as  the  amount  of  one  hundred  louis  d'ors  in  England,  might 
be  afforded  for  ninety-six  in  France,  with  a  profit  of  more  than  one  and 
a  half  per  cent.,  bills  upon  England,  might  fall  in  France  to  four  per 
cent,  below  par;  one  per  cent,  being  a  sufficient  profit  to  the  exchanger 
or  broker  for  the  management  of  the  business. 

But  it  is  admitted  that  this  advantage  is  lost,  when  the  balance  of  trade 
is  against  the  nation  which  imposes  the  duty  in  question ;  because,  by  in- 
creasing the  demand  for  bullion,  it  brings  this  to  a  par  with  the  coins j 
and  it  is  to  be  suspected,  that  where  commercial  principles  have  their  free 
scope,  and  are  well  understood,  the  market  difference  between  the  metals 
in  coin  and  bullion,  will  seldom  approximate  to  that  of  the  mint,  if  the 
latter  be  considerable.  It  must  be  not  a  little  difficult  to  keep  the  money 
of  the  world,  which  can  be  employed  to  an  equal  purpose  in  the  com- 
merce of  the  world,  in  a  state  of  degradation,  in  comparison  with  the 
money  of  a  particular  country. 

This  alone  would  seem  sufficient  to  prevent  it:  whenever  the  price  of 
coin  to  bullion,  in  the  market,  materially  exceeded  the  par  of  the  metals, 
it  would  become  an  object  to  send  the  bullion  abroad,  if  not  to  pay  a  for- 
eign balance,  to  be  invested  in  some  other  way  in  foreign  countries, 
where  it  bore  a  superior  value ;  an  operation  by  which  immense  fortunes 
might  be  amassed,  if  it  were  not  that  the  exportation  of  the  bullion 
would  of  Itself  restore  the  intrinsic  par.  But,  as  it  would  naturally  have 
this  effect,  the  advantage  supposed  would  contain  in  itself  the  principle 
of  its  own  destruction.  As  long,  however,  as  the  exportation  of  bullion 
could  be  made  with  profit,  which  is  as  long  as  exchange  could  remain 
below  par,  there  would  be  a  drain  of  the  gold  and  silver  of  the  country. 
If  anything  can  maintain,  for  a  length  of  time,  *  material  difference 
between  the  value  of  the  metals  in  coin  and  in  bullion,  it  must  be  a  con* 
stent  and  considerable  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  the  country  in  which. 
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it  is  maintained.  In  one  situated  like  the  United  States,  it  would  in  fell 
probability  be  a  hopeless  attempt  The  frequent  demand  for  gold  and 
silver,  to  pay  balances  to  foreigners,  would  tend  powerfully  to  preserve 
the  equilibrium  of  intrinsic  value. 

The  prospect  is,  that  it  would  occasion  foreign  coins  to  circulate  bj 
common  consent,  nearly  at  par  with  the  national. 

To  say,  that  as  far  as  the  effect  of  lowering  exchange  is  produced, 
though  it  be  only  occasional  and  momentary,  there  is  a  benefit  the  morr 
thrown  into  the  scale  of  public  prosperity,  is  not  satisfactory.  It  ha* 
been  seen,  that  it  may  be  productive  of  one  evil,  the  investment  of  a  port 
of  the  national  capital  in  foreign  countries ;  which  can  hardly  be  benefi- 
cial but  in  a  situation  like  that  of  the  United  Netherlands,  where  an  is- 
mense  capital,  and  a  decrease  of  internal  demand,  render  it  necessary  t<» 
find  employment  for  money  in  the  wants  of  other  nations ;  and,  petiuf* 
on  a  close  examination,  other  evils  may  be  descried. 

One  allied  to  that  which  has  been  mentioned,  is  this — taking  Franc*. 
for  the  sake  of  more  concise  illustration,  as  the  scene.  Whenever  it 
happens  that  French  louis-d'ors  are  sent  abroad,  from  whatever  moat, 
if  there  be  a  considerable  difference  between  coin  and  bullion  in  tbr 
market  of  France,  it  will  constitute  an  advantageous  traffic  to  send  back 
these  louis-d'ors,  and  bring  away  bullion  in  lieu  of  them ;  upon  all  whirl 
exchanges,  France  must  sustain  an  actual  loss  of  a  pert  of  its  gokl  and 
silver. 

Again:  such  a  difference  between  coin  and  bullion  may  tend  to  coun- 
teract a  favorable  balance  of  trade.  Whenever  a  foreign  merchant  » 
the  carrier  of  his  own  commodities  to  France  for  sale,  he  has  a  stamp 
inducement  to  bring  back  specie,  instead  of  French  commodities ;  be- 
cause a  return  in  the  latter  may  afford  no  profit,  may  even  be  attended 
with  loss ;  in  the  former,  it  will  afford  a  certain  profit.  The  same  prin- 
ciple must  be  supposed  to  operate  in  the  general  course  of  remittance? 
from  France  to  other  countries-.  The  principal  question  with  a  merchant 
naturally  is,  in  what  manner  can  I  realize  a  given  sum,  with  most  ad- 
vantage, where  I  wish  to  place  it  f  And,  in  cases  in  which  other  com- 
modities are  not  likely  to  produce  equal  profit  with  bullion,  it  may  be 
expected  that  this  will  be  preferred ;  to  which,  the  greater  certainty 
attending  the  operation  must  be  an  additional  incitement  There  can 
hardly  be  imagined  a  circumstance  less  friendly  to  trade,  than  the  ex- 
Lstence  of  an  extra  inducement  arising  from  the  possibility  of  a  pvofitabk* 
speculation  upon  the  articles  themselves,  to  export  from  a  country  its 
gold  and  silver,  rather  than  the  products  of  ite  land  and  labor. 

The  other  advantages  supposed,  of  obliging  foreigners  to  pny  dentr 
for  domestic  commodities,  and  to  sell  their  own  cheaper,  are  applied  to 
a  situation  which  includes  a  favorable  balance  of  trade.  It  is  understood 
in  this  sense:  the  prices  of  domestic,  commodities  (such,  at  least,  as  aw 
peculiar  to  the  country)  remain  attached  to  the  denominations  of  the 
•coins.    When  a  favorable  balance  of  trade  realises  in  the  market  the 
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mint  difference  between  coin  and  bullion,  foreigners,  who  must  pay  in 
the  latter,  are  obliged  to  give  more  of  it  for  such  commodities  than  they 
otherwise  would  do.  Again:  the  bullion,  which  is  now  obtained  at  a 
cheaper  rate  in  the  home  market,  will  procure  the  same  quantity  of  goods 
in  the  foreign  market  as  before,  which  is  said  to  render  foreign  com- 
modities cheaper.  In  this  reasoning,  much  fallacy  is  to  be  suspected. 
If  it  be  true  that  foreigners  pay  more  for  domestic  commodities,  it  mus; 
be  equally  true  that  they  get  more  for  their  own  when  they  bring  them 
themselves  to  market.  If  peculiar,  or  other  domestic  commodities  ad- 
here to  the  denominations  of  the  coins,  no  reason  occurs  why  foreign 
commodities  of  a  like  character  shonld  not  do  the  same  thing ;  and  in 
thin  ease,  the  foreigner,  thongh  he  receive  only  the  same  value  in  coin 
for  his  merchandise  as  formerly,  can  convert  it  into  a  greater  quantity 
of  bullion.  Whence  the  nation  is  liable  to  lose  more  of  its  gold  and 
silver  than  if  their  intrinsic  value  in  relation  to  the  coins  were  preserved. 
Ami  whether  the  gain  or  the  loss  will,  on  the  whole,  preponderate, 
would  appear  to  depend  on  the  comparative  proportion  of  active  com- 
merce of  the  one  country  with  the  other. 

It  is  evident,  also,  that  the  nation  must  pay  as  much  gold  and  silver 
as  before,  for  the  commodities  which  it  procures  abroad;  and  whether 
it  obtains  this  gold  and  silver  cheaper,  or  not,  turns  upon  the  solution 
of  the  question  just  intimated,  respecting  the  relative  proportion  of 
active  commerce  between  the  two  countries. 

Besides  these  considerations,  it  is  admitted  in  the  reasoning,  that  the 
advantages  supposed,  which  depend  on  a  favorable  balance  of  trade, 
have  a  tendency  to  affect  that  balance  disadvantageous^.  Foreigners, 
it  is  allowed,  will  in  tfhis  case  seek  some  other  vent  for  their  commodities, 
and  some  other  market  where  they  can  supply  their  wants  at  an  easier 
rate.  A  tendency  of  this  kind,  if  real,  would  be  a  sufficient  objection  to 
the  regulation.  Nothing  which  contributes  to  change  a  beneficial  cur- 
rent of  trade,  can  well  compensate,  by  particular  advantages,  for  so  in- 
jurious an  effect  It  is  tor  more  easy  to  transfer  trade  from  a  less  to  a 
more  favorable  channel,  than,  when  once  transferred,  to  bring  it  back 
to  its  old  one.  Every  source  of  artificial  interruption  to  an  advantageous 
current,  is,  therefore,  cautiously  to  be  avoided. 

It  merits  attention,  that  the  able  minister,  who  lately  and  so  long 
presided  over  the  finances  of  Prance,  does  not  attribute  to  the  duty  of 
coinage  in  that  country,  any  particular  advantages  in  relation  to  ex- 
change and  trade.  Though  he  rather  appears  an  advocate  for  it,  it  is 
on  the  sole  ground  of  the  revenue  it  affords,  which  he  represents  as  in 
the  nature  of  a  very  moderate  duty  on  the  general  mass  of  exportation. 
And  it  is  not  improbable  that,  to  the  singular  felicity  of  situation  of 
that  kingdom,  is  to  be  attributed  its  not  having  been  sensible  of  the 
evils  which  seem  Incident  to  the  regulation.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  part 
of  Europe  which  has  so  little  need  of  other  countries  as  France.  Com- 
prehending a  variety  of  soils  and  climates,  an  immense  population,  its 
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agriculture  in  a  state  of  mature  improvement,  it  possesses  within  its  ovi 
bosom,  most,  if  not  all,  the  productions  of  the  earth,  which  any  of  ua 
most  favored  neighbors  can  boast.  The  variety,  abundance,  and 
lence  of  its  wines,  constitute  a  peculiar  advantage  in  its  favor. 
and  manufactures  are  there  also  in  a  very  advanced  state ;  some  of  Hunt. 
of  considerable  importance,  in  higher  perfection  than  elsewhere-  Its  con- 
tiguity to  Spain ;  the  intimate  nature  of  its  connexion  with  that  country ;  a 
country  with  few  fabrics  of  its  own,  consequently  numerous  wanes,  and 
the  principal  receptacle  of  the  treasures  of  the  new  world:  These  cireum- 
stances  concur,  in  securing  to  France  so  uniform  and  so  considerable  a 
balance  of  trade,  as  in  a  great  measure  to  counteract  the  natural  tend- 
ency of  any  errors  which  may  exist  in  the  system  of  her  mint;  and  t* 
render  inferences  from  the  operation  of  that  system  there,  in  reference 
to  this  country,  more  liable  to  mislead  than  to  instruct  Nor  ought  it  to 
pass  unnoticed,  that,  with  all  these  advantages,  the  government  oc 
France  has  found  it  necessary,  on  some  occasions,  to  employ  very  vio- 
lent methods  to  compel  the  bringing  of  bullion  to  the  mint;  a  circum- 
stance which  affords  a  strong  presumption  of  the  inexpediency  of  the 
regulation,  and  of  the  impracticability  of  executing  it  in  the  Untied 
States. 

This  point  has  been  the  longer  dwelt  upon,  not  only  because  there  L« 
a  diversity  of  opinion  among  speculative  men  concerning  it,  and  a  diver- 
sity in  the  practice  of  the  most  considerable  commercial  nations,  bat  be- 
cause the  acts  of  our  own  government,  under  the  confederation,  have 
not  only  admitted  the  expediency  of  defraying  the  expense  of  coinage 
out  of  the  metals  themselves,  but  upon  this  idea  have  both  made  a  de» 
duction  from  the  weight  of  the  coins,  and  established  a  difference  between 
their  regulated  value  and  the  mint  price  of  bullion,  greater  than  would 
result  from  that  deduction.  This  double  operation  in  favor  of  a  princi- 
ple so  questionable  in  itself,  has  made  a  more  particular  investigation 
of  it  a  duty. 

The  intention,  however,  of  the  preceding  remarks,  is  rather  to  show 
that  the  expectation  of  commercial  advantages  ought  not  to  decide  in 
favor  of  a  duty  of  coinage,  and  that,  if  it  should  be  adopted,  it  ought 
not  to  be  in  the  form  of  a  deduction  from  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  coins, 
than  absolutely  to  exclude  the  idea  of  any  difference  whatever  between 
the  value  of  the  metals  in  coin  and  in  bullion.  It  is  not  clearly  discerned 
that  a  small  difference  between  the  mint  price  of  bullion,  and  the  regu- 
lated value  of  the  coins,  would  be  pernicious,  or  that  it  might  not  awn 
be  advisable,  in  the  first  instauce,  by  way  of  experiment,  merely  as  a 
preventive  to  the  melting  down  and  exportation  of  the  coins.  This  will 
now  be  somewhat  more  particularly  considered. 

The  arguments  for  a  coinage  entirely  free,  are,  that  it  preserves  the  in* 
trinsic  value  of  the  metals ;  that  it  makes  the  expense  of  fabrication  a 
general  instead  of  a  partial  tax ;  and  that  it  tends  to  promote  the  abun- 
dance of  gold  and  diver,  which,  it  is  alleged,  will  flow  to  that  plaflo 
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where  they  find  the  best  price,  and  from  that  place  where  they  are  in 
any  degree  undervalued. 

The  first  consideration  has  not  much  weight,  as  an  objectionto  a  plan 
which,  without  diminishing  the  quantity  of  metals  in  the  coins,  merely  al- 
lows a  less  price  for  them  in  bullion  at  the  national  factory  or  mint.  No  rule 
of  intrinsic  value  is  violated,  by  considering  the  raw  material  as  worth 
less  than  the  fabric,  in  proportion  to  the  expense  of  fabrication.  And  by 
ili  vesting  foreign  coins  of  the  privilege  of  circulating  as  money,  they  be- 
come the  raw  material. 

Tbe  second  consideration  has  perhaps  greater  weight.    But  it  may 
not  amount  to  an  objection,  if  it  be  the  best  method  of  preventing  dis- 
orders in  the  coins,  which  it  is  in  a  particular  manner  the  interest  of 
those  on  whom  the  tax  would  fall  to  prevent.    The  practice  of  taking 
g?old  by  weight,  which  has  of  late  years  obtained  in  Great  Britain,  has 
I  teen  found,  in  some  degree,  a  remedy ;  but  this  is  inconvenient,  and  may 
on  that  account  tall  into  disuse.    Another  circumstance  has  had  a  reme- 
dial operation.    This  is  the  delays  of  the  mint.    It  appears  to  be  the 
practice  there,  not  to  make  payment  for  the  bullion  which  is  brought  to 
be  exchanged  for  coin,  till  it  either  has  in  fact,  or  is  pretended  to  have, 
undergone  the  process  of  recoining. 

The  necessity  of  fulfilling  prior  engagements  is  a  cause  or  pretext  for 
IXMtponing  the  delivery  of  the  coin  in  lieu  of  the  bullion.  And  this  delay 
creates  a  difference  in  the  market  price  of  the  two  things.  Accordingly, 
for  some  years  past,  an  ounce  of  standard  gold,  which  is  worth  in  coin 
£3  17«.  lOJd.  sterling,  has  been  in  the  market  of  London,  in  bullion,  only 
£3  17a.  64.,  which  is  within  a  small  fraction  of  one-half  per  cent.  less. 
Whether  this  be  management  in  the  mint,  to  accommodate  the  bank  in 
the  purchase  of  bullion,  or  to  effect  indirectly  something  equivalent  to 
a  formal  difference  of  price,  or  whether  it  be  the  natural  course  of  the 
business,  is  open  to  conjecture. 

It  at  the  same  time  indicates  that  if  the  mint  were  to  make  prompt 
payment,  at  about  half  per  cent,  less  than  it  does  at  present,  the  state 
of  bullion,  in  respect  to  coin,  would  be  precisely  the  same  as  it  now  is. 
And  it  would  be  then  certain  that  the  Government  would  save  expense 
in  the  coinage  of  gold ;  since  it  is  not  probable  that  the  time  actually 
lost  in  the  course  of  the  year,  in  converting  bullion  into  coin,  can  be  an 
equivalent  to  half  per  cent,  on  the  advance,  and  there  will  generally  be 
at  the  command  of  the  Treasury  a  considerable  sum  of  money  waiting 
for  some  periodical  disbursement,  which,  without  hazard,  might  be  ap- 
plied to  that  advance. 

In  what  sense  a  free  coinage  can  be  said  to  promote  the  abundance 
of  gold  and  silver,  may  be  interred  from  the  instances  which  havto  been 
given  of  the  tendency  of  a  contrary  system  to  promote  their  exportation. 
It  is,  however,  not  probable,  that  a  very  small  difference  of  value  be- 
tween coin  and  bullion  can  have  any  effect  which  ought  to  enter  into 
calculation.    There  can  be  no  inducement  of  positive  profit,  to  export 
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the  bullion,  as  long  as  the  difference  of  price  is  exceeded  by  the 
of  transportation.  And  the  prospect  of  smaller  loss  upon  the  ffili 
than  upon  commodities,  when  the  difference  is  very  minute,*  will  bo  fi»- 
qaently  overbalanced  by  the  possibility  of  doing  better  with  die  latter. 
from  a  rise  of  markets.  It  is,  at  any  rote,  certain,  thai;  it  can  be  of  in- 
consequence in  this  view,  whether  the  superiority  of  com  to  builkm  u 
the  market,  be  produced,  as  in  England,  by  the  delay  of  the  misty  or  by 
a  formal  discrimination  in  the  regulated  values. 

Under  an  impression  that  a  small  difference  between  the  value  of  the 
coin  and  the  mint  price  of  bullion,  is  the  least  exceptionable  eacpedKn: 
for  restraining  the  melting  down,  or  exportation  of  the  farmer,  and  n»t 
perceiving  that,  if  it  be  a  very  moderate  one,  it  can  be  hurtfal  in 
respects— the  Secretary  is  inclined  to  an  experiment  of  one  half  pes 
on  each  of  the  metals.  The  fact  which  has  been  mentioned,  with  regard 
to  the  price  of  gold  bullion  in  the  English  market,  seems  to  damoostrai-* 
that  such  a  difference  may  safely  be  made.  In  this  case,  tfeere  must  he 
immediate  payment  for  the  gold  and  silver  offered  to  the  mint.  Ho* 
far  one  half  per  cent,  will  go  towards  defraying  the  expense  of  the  cub- 
age,  cannot  be  determined  beforehand  with  accuracy.  It  is  premium! 
that,  on  an  economical  plan,  it  will  suffice  in  relation  to  gold.  But  h  if 
not  expected  that  the  same  rate  on  silver  will  be  sufficient  to  defragr  tir 
expense  attending  that  metal.  Some  additional  provision  say  there- 
fore be  found  necessary,  if  this  limit  be  adopted* 

It  does  not  seem  to  be  advisable  to  make  any  greater  diffemiee  in 
regard  to  silver  than  to  gold ;  because  it  is  desirable  that  the  proportion 
between  the  two  metals  in  the  market,  should  correspond  with  that  in 
the  coins,  which  would  not  be  the  case  if  the  mint  price  of  one  wai 
paratively  lower  than  that  of  the  other ;  and  because,  also,  silver 
proposed  to  be  rated  in  respect  to  gold,  somewhat  below  its 
commercial  value,  if  there  should  be  a  disparity  to  its  disadvantage  in 
the  mint  prices  of  the  two  metals,  it  would  obstruct  too  much  the  bring- 
ing of  it  to  be  coined,  and  would  add  an  inducement  to  export  it.  Sdr 
does  it  appear  to  the  Secretary  safe  to  make  a  greater  difference  between 
the  value  of  coin  and  bullion,  than  has  been  mentioned.  It  will  be  bet- 
ter to  have  to  increase  it  hereafter,  if  this  shall  be  found  expedient,  than 
to  have  to  recede  from  too  considerable  a  difference,  in  oooeequeoee  of 
evils  which  shall  have  been  experienced. 

It  is  sometimes  mentioned,  as  an  expedient,  which,  consistently  with 
a  free  coinage,  may  serve  to  prevent  the  evils  desired  to  be  avoided,  to 
incorporate  in  the  coins  a  greater  proportion  of  alloy  than  is  wsoal;  ref- 
lating their  value,  nevertheless,  according  to  the  quantity  of  pars  metal 
they  Contain.  This,  it  is  supposed,  by  adding  to  the  diffleoHy  of  satin- 
ing them,  would  cause  bullion  to  be  preferred  both  far  manufectoue  and 
exportation. 

But  strong  objections  lie  against  this  scheme:— on  aofjimUstko  of 
expense?  an  actual  depreciation  of  the  coin;  a  clanger  of  still 
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in  the  public  opinion;  the  facilitating  of  counterfeits;  while 
it  is  questionable  whether  it  would  have  the  effect  expected  from  it. 

The  alloy  being  esteemed  of  no  value,  an  increase  of  it  is  evidently 
an  increase  of  expense*  This,  in  relation  to  the  gold  coins,  particularly, 
is  a  matter  of  moment  It  has  been  noted,  that  the  aHoy  in  them  con- 
sists partly  of  silver.  If,  to  avoid  expense,  the  addition  should  be  of 
copper  only,  this  would  spoil  the  appearance  of  the  coin,  and  give  it  a 
l>ase  countenance.  Its  beauty  would,  indeed,  be  injured,  though  in  a 
less  degree,  even  if  the  usual  proportions  of  silver  and  copper  should  be 
maintained  in  the  increased  quantity  of  alloy. 

And  however  inconsiderable  an  additional  expenditure  of  copper  in  the 
coinage  of  a  year  may  be  deemed,  in  a  series  of  years  it  would  become  of 
consequence.  In  regulations  which  contemplate  the  lapse  and  operation 
of  ages,  a  very  small  item  of  expense  acquires  importance. 

The  actual  depreciation  of  the  coin  by  an  increase  of  alloy,  results 
from  the  very  circumstance  which  is  the  motive  to  it— the  greater  diffi- 
culty of  refining.    In  England,  it  is  customary  for  those  concerned  in 
manufactures  of  gold  to  make  a  deduction  in  the  price  of  four  pence 
sterling  per  ounce,  of  fine  gold,  for  every  carat  which  the  mass  contain- 
ing  it  is  below  the  legal  standard.    Taking  this  as  a  rule,  an  inferiority 
of  a  single  carat,  or  one  twenty-fourth  part  in  the  gold  coins  of  the 
United  States,  compared  with  the  English  standard,  wotdd  cause  the 
name  quantity  of  pore  gold  in  them  to  be  worth  nearly  fbur*tenths  per 
cent,  less  than  in  the  coins  of  Great  Britain.    This  circumstance  would  be 
likely,  in  process  of  time,  to  be  felt  in  the  market  of  the  United  States. 
A  still  greater  depreciation,  in  the  public  opinion,  would  be  to  be  appre- 
hended from  the  apparent  debasement  of  the  coin.    The  effects  of  imagi- 
nation and  prejudice  cannot  safely  be  disregarded  in  anything  that  relates 
to  money.    If  the  beauty  of  the  coin  be  impaired,  it  may  be  found  difficult 
to  satisfy  the  generality  of  the  community  that  what  appears  worst  is 
not  really  less  valuable ;  and  it  is  not  altogether  certain  that  an  impres- 
sion of  its  being  so  may  not  occasion  an  unnatural  augmentation  of 
prices. 

Greater  danger  of  imposition,  by  counterfeits,  is  also  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  ii\>ury  which  will  be  done  to  the  appearance  of  the  ooin.  It  is 
a  just  observation,  that "  the  perfection  of  the  coins  is  a  great  safeguard 
against  counterfeits."  And  it  is  evident  that  the  oolor,  as  well  as  the 
excellence  of  the  workmanship,  is  an  ingredient  in  that  perfection.  The 
intermixture  of  too  much  alloy,  particularly  of  copper,  in  the  gold  coins 
at  least,  must  materially  lessen  the  focilhy  of  distinguishing,  by  the  eye, 
the  purer  from  the  baser  kind,  the  genuine  from  the  counterfeit. 

The  iaefficacy  of  the  arrangement  to  the  purpose  intended  to  be  an- 
swered by  it,  is  rendered  probable  by  different  considerations.  If  the 
standard  of  plate  in  the  United  States  should  be  regulated  according 
to  that  of  the  national  coins,  it  is  to  beexpeeted  that  the  goldsmith  would 
prefer  these  to  the  foreign  coins,  because  he  would  find  them  prepared 
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to  his  hand,  in  the  state  which  he  desires ;  whereas  he  would  ba  v<  »..- 
expend  an  additional  quantity  of  alloy  to  bring  the  foreign  coins  to  tL.* 
state.  If  the  standard  of  plate,  by  law  or  usage,  should  be  sni»erior  t< 
that  of  the  national  coins,  there  would  be  a  possibility  of  the  foreign  n»iv 
bearing  a  higher  price  in  the  market ;  and  this  would  not  only  obstn; a 
their  being  brought  to  the  mint,  but  might  occasion  the  exportation  • 
the  national  coin  in  preference.  It  is  not  understood  that  the  pnu*t>  • 
of  making  an  abatement  of  price  for  the  inferiority  of  standard  is  apr : 
cable  to  the  English  mint ;  and  if  it  be  not,  this  would  also  contrilnr- 
to  frustrating  the  expected  effect  from  the  increase  of  alloy.  For.  ; 
this  case,  a  given  quantity  of  pure  metal,  in  our  standard,  wonM  *• 
worth  as  much  there  as  in  bullion  of  the  English  or  any  other  standjr . 

Considering,  therefore,  the  uncertainty  of  the  success  of  the  expediev. 
and  the  inconveniences  which  seem  incident  to  it,  it  would  appear  pr ' 
erable  to  submit  to  those  of  a  free  coinage.    It  is  observable,* that  add 
tional  expense,  which  is  one  of  the  principal  of  these,  is  also  applica1.*; 
to  the  proposed  remedy. 

It  is  now  proper  to  resume  and  finish  the  answer  to  the  first  qnesti^:. 
in  order  to  which  the  three  succeeding  ones  have  necessarily  been  anr> 
pated.    The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  observations  which  b:r- 
been  made  on  the  subject,  is  this:  That  the  unit,  in  the  coins  of  re- 
united States,  ought  to  correspond  with  24  grains  and  $  of  a  grain  • . 
pure  gold,  and  with  371  grains  and  \  of  a  grain  of  pure  silver,  en' ' 
answering  to  a  dollar  in  the  money  of  account.    The  former  is  exat-:'. 
agreeable  to  the  present  value  of  gold,  and  the  latter  is  within  a  snu: 
fraction  of  the  mean  of  the  two  last  emissions  of  dollars — the  onlv  om> 
which  are  now  found  in  common  circulation,  and  of  which  the  newor  > 
in  the  greatest  abundance.    The  alloy  in  each  case  to  be  one-twelfth  < : 
the  total  weight,  which  will  make  the  unit  27  grains  of  standard  £<>M 
and  405  grains  of  standard  silver. 

Each  of  these,  it  has  been  remarked,  will  answer  to  a  dollar  in  t!.« 
money  of  account.  It  is  conceived  that  nothing  better  can  lie  done  * 
relation  to  this,  than  to  pursue  the  track  marked  ont  by  the  resolnti<>;. 
of  the  8th  of  August,  1786.  This  has  been  approved  abroad,  as  well  > 
at  home,  and  it  is  certain  that  nothing  can  be  more  simple  or  conveuton:. 
than  the  decimal  subdivisions.  There  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  x\  < 
method  will  speedily  grow  into  general  use,  when  it  shall  be  seconds! 
by  corresponding  coins.  Qn  this  plan,  the  unit  in  the  money  of  aoroutr 
will  continue  to  be,  as  established  by  that  resolution,  a  dollar ;  and  :r* 
multiples,  dimes,  cents,  and  mills,  or  tenths,  hundredths,  and  thousandth  >. 

With  regard  to  the  number  of  different  pieces  which  shall  compose  tV 
coins  of  the  United  States,  two  things  are  to  be  consulted — oonveniw? 
of  circulation,  and  cheapness  of  the  coinage.  The  first  ought  not  to  fc» 
sacrificed  to  the  last ;  but  as  far  as  they  can  be  reconciled  to  each  other, 
it  is  desirable  to  do  it.  Numerous  and  small  (if  not  too  minute)  subdivi- 
sions assist  circulation j  but  the  multiplication  of  the  smaller  kinds  in- 
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creases  expense ;  the  same  process  being  necessary  to  a  small  as  to  a 
large  piece. 

As  it  is  easy  to  add,  it  will  be  most  adviseable  to  begin  with  a  small 
number,  till  experience  shall  decide  whether  any  other  kinds  are  neces- 
sary. The  following,  it  is  conceived,  will  be  sufficient  in  the  commence- 
ment: 

One  gold  piece,  equal  in  weight  and  value  to  ten  units  or  dollars. 

One  gold  piece,  equal  to  a  tenth  part  of  the  former,  and  which  shall 
be  a  unit  or  dollar.  % 

One  Bilver  piece,  which  shall  also  be  a  tmit  or  dollar. 

One  silver  piece,  which  shall  be,  in  weight  and  value,  a  tenth  part  of 
the  silver  unit  or  dollar. 

One  copper  piece,  which  shall  be  of  the  value  of  a  hundredth  part  of 
a  dollar. 

One  other  copper  piece,  which  shall  be  half  the  value  of  the  former. 

It  is  not  proposed  that  the  lightest  of  the  two  gold  coins  should  be 
numerous,  as,  in  large  payments,  the  larger  the  pieces  the  shorter  the 
process  of  counting,  the  less  risk  of  mistake,  and,  consequently,  the 
greater  the  safety  and  the  convenience;  and,  in  small  payments,  it  is 
not  perceived  that  any  inconvenience  can  accrue  from  an  entire  depend- 
anee  on  the  silver  and  copper  coins.  The  chief  inducement  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  small  gold  piece,  is  to  have  a  sensible  object  in  that 
metal,  as  well  as  in  silver,  to  express  the  unit.  Fifty  thousand  at  a  time 
in  circulation  may  suffice  for  this  purpose. 

The  tenth  part  of  a  dollar  is  but  a  small  piece,  and,  with  the  aid  of 
the  copper  coins,  will  probably  suffice  for  all  the  more  minute  uses  of 
circulation.  It  is  less  than  the  least  of  the  silver  coins  now  in  general 
currency  in  England. 

The  largest  copper  piece  will  nearly  answer  to  the  half-penny  sterling, 
and  the  smallest,  of  course,  to  the  farthing.  Pieces  of  very  small  value 
are  a  great  accommodation,  and  the  means  of  a  beneficial  economy  to 
the  poor,  by  enabling  them  to  purchase,  in  small  portions,  and  at  a  more 
reasonable  rate,  the  necessaries  of  which  they  stand  in  need.  If  there 
are  only  cents,  the  lowest  price  for  any  portion  of  a  vendible  commodity, 
however  inconsiderable  in  quantity,  will  be  a  cent;  if  there  are  half 
cents,  it  will  be  a  half-cent ;  and,  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  exactly  the 
same  things  will  be  sold  for  a  half-cent  which,  if  there  were  none,  would 
cost  a  cent.  But  a  half-cent  is  low  enough  for  the  minimum  of  price. 
Excessive  minuteness  would  defeat  its  object.  To  enable  the  poorer 
classes  to  procure  necessaries  cheap,  is  to  enable  them,  with  more  com- 
fort to  themselves,  to  labor  for  less ;  the  advantages  of  which  need  no 
comment. 

The  denominations  of  the  silver  coins  contained  in  the  resolution  of 
the  8th  of  August,  1786,  are  conceived  to  be  significant  and  proper. 
The  dollar  is  recommended  by  its  correspondency  with  the  present  coin 
of  that  name,  for  which  it  is  designed  to  be  a  substitute,  which  will  fa- 
cilitate its  ready  adoption  as  such  in  the  minds  of  the  citizens.    The 
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dime,  or  tenth,  the  cent,  or  hundredth,  the  mill,  or  thousandth,  in- 
proper,  because  they  express  the  proportions  which  they  are  intended  to 
designate.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  the  meaning  of 
will  not  be  familiar  to  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
from  which  they  are  borrowed.  It  were  to  be  wished  that  the  length 
and,  in  some  degree,  the  clumsiness,  of  some  of  the  corresponding-  terms 
in  English  did  not  discourage  from  preferring  them.  It  is  useAd  to  fca*> 
names  which  signify  the  things  to  which  they  belong;  aid,  in  reap*-' 
to  objects  of  general  use,  in  a  manner  intelligible  to  att.  Pertmpc*  £ 
might  be  an  improvement  to  let  the  dollar  have  the  appellation  cfthrc 
of  dollar  or  unit,  (which  last  will  be  the  meet  significant,)  and  to  nabit. 
tute  "tenth"  for  dime.  In  time,  the  unit  may  succeed  to  the  dollar 
The  word  "  cent,"  being  in  use  in  various  transactions  and  inetnnnra;*. 
will,  without  much  difficulty,  be  understood  as  the  hundredth;  and  th» 
half-cent,  of  course,  as  the  two  hundredth  part 

The  eagle  is  not  a  very  expressive  or  apt  appellation  tor  the  largi*c 
gold  piece ;  but  nothing  better  occurs.  The  smallest  of  the  two  gold 
coins  may  be  called  the  dollar  or  unit,  in  common  with  the  silver  piece, 
with  which  it  coincides. 

The  volume  or  size  of  each  piece  is  a  matter  of  more  consequence  than 
its  denomination.  It  is  evident  that  the  more  superficies  or  snrlfeee,  xbt 
more  the  piece  will  be  liable  to  be  injured  by  friction ;  or,  in  other  wmrds. 
the  faster  it  will  wear.  For  this  reason,  it  is  desirable  to  render  tin- 
thickness  as  great,  in  proportion  to  the  breadth,  as  may  consist  wit* 
neatness  and  good  appearance.  Hence,  the  form  of  the  doable  guinea, 
or  double  kmis-d'or,  is  preferable  to  that  of  the  half  johannee  for  the- 
large  gold  piece.  The  small  one  cannot  well  be  of  any  other  sue  tkaa 
the  Portuguese  piece  of  eight,  of  the  same  metal. 

As  it  is  of  consequence  to  fortify  the  idea  of  the  identity  of  the  dollar, 
it  may  be  best  to  let  the  form  and  sice  of  the  new  one,  ae  far  as  tbr 
quantity  of  matter  (the  alloy  being  less)  permits,  agree  with  the  fora 
and  size  of  the  present    The  diameter  may  be  the  same. 

The  tenths  may  be  in  a  mean  between  the  Spanish  }  and  ^  of  a 
dollar. 

The  copper  coins  may  be  formed  merely  with  a  view  to  good  appear- 
ance, as  any  difference  in  the  wearing  that  can  result  from  difference  of 
form,  can  be  of  little  consequence  in  reference  to  that  metaL 

It  is  conceived  that  the  weight  of  the  cent  may  be  eleven  peoqr- 
weight ;  which  will  about  correspond  wkh  the  value  of  the  copper  sad 
the  expense  of  coinage.  This  will  be  to  conform  to  the  nrie  of  intriaor 
value,  as  far  as  regard  to  the  convenient  size  of  the  coins  will  proit ; 
and  the  deduction  of  the  expense  of  coinage  in  this  case  will  be  themoir 
proper,  as  the  copper  coins,  which  have  been  current  hitherto,  have 
passed  till  lately  for  much  more  than  their  intrinsic  value.  Taking  Ike 
weight  as  has  been  suggested,  the  sue  of  the  cent  may  be  nearer  tfcit 
of  the  piece  herewith  transmitted,  which  weighs  16dwt  Ugn»  Mn. 
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Two-thirds  of  the  diameter  of  tbe  cent  will  suffice  for  the  diameter  of 
the  half  cent. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  expedient,  according  to  general  practice, 
to  make  the  copper  coinage  an  object  of  profit ;  but  where  this  is  done 
to  any  considerable  extent,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  have  effectual  security 
against  counterfeits*  This  consideration,  concurring  with  the  soundness 
of  the  principle  of  preserving  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  money  of  a 
country,  seems  to  outweigh  the  consideration  of  profit. 

The  foregoing  suggestions,  respecting  the  sizes  of  the  several  coins, 
are  made  on  the  supposition  that  the  legislature  may  think  fit  to  regu- 
late this  matter.  Perhaps,  however,  it  may  be  judged  not  unadviseable 
to  leave  it  to  executive  discretion. 

With  regard  to  the  proposed  size  of  the  cent,  it  is  to  be  confessed, 
that  it  is  rather  greater  than  might  be  wished,  if  it  could  with  propriety 
and  safety  be  made  less :  and  should  the  value  of  copper  continue  to 
decline,  as  it  has  done  for  some  time  past,  it  is  very  questionable 
whether  it  will  long  remain  alone  *a  fit  metal  for  money.    This  has  led 
to  a  consideration  of  the  expediency  of  uniting  a  small  proportion  of 
silver  with  the  copper,  in  order  to  be  able  to  lessen  the  bulk  of  the  in- 
ferior coins.    For  this,  there  are  precedents  in  several  parts  of  Europe.  • 
lu  France,  the  composition  which  is  called  billion,  has  consisted  of  one 
part  silver  and  four  parts  copper ;  according  to  which  proportion,  a  cent 
might  contain  seventeen  grains,  defraying  out  of  the  material  the  ex- 
cuse of  coinage.    The  conveniency  of  size  is  a  recommendation  of  such 
a  species  of  coin ;  but  the  Secretary  is  deterred  from  proposing  it,  by  the 
apprehension  of  counterfeits.    The  effect  of  so  small  a  quantity  of  silver, 
in  comparatively  so  large  a  quantity  of  copper,  could  easily  be  imitated 
l>y  a  mixture  of  other  metals  of  little  value,  and  the  temptation  to  doing 
it  would  not  be  inconsiderable. 

The  devices  of  the  coins  are  far  from  being  matters  of  indifference, -aa 
they  may  be  made  the  vehicles  of  useful  impressions.  They  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  emblematical,  but  without  losing  sight  of  simplicity. 
The  fewer  sharp  points  and  angles  there  are,  the  less  will  be  the  loss  by 
wearing.  The  Secretary  thinks  it  best,  on  this  head,  to  confine  himself 
to  these  concise  and  general  remarks. 
The  last  point  to  be  discussed,  respects  the  currency  of  foreign  coins. 
The  abolition  of  this,  in  proper  season,  is  a  necessary  part  of  the 
system  contemplated  for  the  national  coinage.  But  this  it  will  be  ex- 
igent to  defer,  till  some  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in 
preparing  substitutes  for  them.  A  gradation  may,  therefore,  be  found 
most  convenient. 

The  foreign  coins  may  be  suffered  to  circulate,  precisely  upon  their 
present  footing,  for  one  year  after  the  mint  shall  have  commenced  its 
oiwrations.  The  privilege  may  then  be  continued  for  another  year,  to 
tbe  gold  coins  of  Portugal,  England,  and  France,  and  to  the  silver  coins 
of  8pain.  And  these  may  still  be  permitted  to  be  current  for  one  year 
8.  Ex.  68 31 
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more,  at  the  rates  allowed  to  be  given  for  them  at  the  mint;  alter  th* 
expiration  of  which,  the  circulation  of  all  foreign  coins  to  cease. 

The  moneys  which  will  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  daring  the  6r* 
year,  being  re-coined  before  they  are  issued  anew,  will  afford  a  part  oi 
substitute,  before  any  interruption  is  given  to  the  pre-existing  supplit* 
of  circulation.  The  revenues  of  the  succeeding  year,  and  the  coin* 
which  will  be  brought  to  the  mint,  in  consequence  of  the  discontimiaiM* 
of  their  currency,  will  materially  extend  the  substitute  in  the  course  <»t 
that  year;  and  its  extension  will  be  so  far  increased,  during  the  third 
year,  by  the  facility  of  procuring  the  remaining  species  to  be  xe-eoin«L 
which  will  arise  from  the  diminution  of  their  current  values,  as  proh* 
bly  to  enable  the  dispensing  wholly  with  the  circulation  of  the  fioreio 
coins  after  that  period.  The  progress  which  the  currency  of  bank  hill* 
will  be  likely  to  have  made,  during  the  same  time,  will  also  affonl  a 
substitute  of  another  kind. 

This  arrangement,  besides  avoiding  a  sudden  stagnation  of  circulation, 
will  cause  a  considerable  proportion  of  whatever  loss  may  be  incident  ro 
the  establishment,  in  the  first  instance,  to  fall,  as  it  ought  to  do,  upon 
the  Government,  and  will  probably  tend  to  distribute  the  remaindfr 
of  it  more  equally  among  the  community. 

It  may,  nevertheless,  be  advisable,  in  addition  to  the  precaution* 
here  suggested,  to  repose  a  discretionary  authority  in  the  President  « 
the  United  States  to  continue  the  currency  of  the  Spanish  dollar,  at  j 
value  corresponding  with  the  quantity  of  fine  silver  contained  in  it. 
beyond  the  period  above  mentioned,  for  the  cessation  of  the  circulation 
of  the  foreign  coins.  It  is  possible  that  an  exception  in  favor  of  th* 
^  particular  species  of  coin  may  be  found  expedient ;  and  it  may  tend  t* 
obviate  inconveniences,  if  there  be  a  power  to  make  the  exception,  in  a 
capacity  to  be  exerted  when  the  period  shall  arrive. 

The  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  State,  in  his  report  to  the  Ilou^ 
of  Representative*,  on  the  subject  of  establishing  a  uniformity  in  tLr 
weights,  measures,  and  coins  of  the  United  States,  has  proposed  tiutt 
the  weight  of  the  dollar  should  correspond  with  the  unit  of  weight. 
This  was  done  on  the  supposition  that  it  would  require  but  a  very  souli 
addition  to  the  quantity  of  metal  which  the  dollar,  independently  of  tbf 
object  he  had  in  view,  ought  to  contain ;  in  which  he  was  guided  by  the 
resolution  of  the  8th  of  August,  1786,  fixing  the  dollar  at  375  grains  un<I 
64  hundredths  of  a  grain. 

Taking  this  as  the  proper  standard  of  the  dollar,  a  small  alteration, 
for  the  sake  of  incorporating  so  systematic  an  idea,  would  appear  de^ir 
able.  But,  if  the  principles  which  have  been  reasoned  from,  in  thi* 
report,  are  just,  the  execution  of  that  idea  becomes  more  difficult.  It 
would  certainly  not  be  advisable  to  mjike,  on  that  account,  so  consider 
able  a  change  in  the  money  unit,  as  would  be  produced  by  the  addition 
of  five  grains  of  silver  to  the  proper  weight  of  the  dollar,  without  a 
proportional  augmentation  of  its  relative  value ;  and  to  make  such  an 
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augmentation  would  be  to  abandon  the  advantage  of  preserving  the 
identity  of  the  dollar,  or  to  speak  more  accurately,  of  having  the  pro- 
I>osed  one  received  and  considered  as  a  mere  substitute  for  the  present. 
The  end  may,  however,  be  obtained,  without  either  of  these  inconven- 
iences, by  increasing  the  proportion  of  alloy  in  the  silver  coins.    But 
this  would  destroy  the  uniformity,  in  that  respect,  between  the  gold  and 
silver  coins.    It  remains,  therefore,  to  elect  which  of  the  two  systematic 
ideas  shall  be  pursued  or  relinquished ;  and  it  may  be  remarked,  that  it 
will  be  more  easy  to  convert  the  present  silver  coins  into  the  proposed 
ones,  if  these  last  have  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same  proportion  of  alloy, 
than  if  they  have  less. 
The  organization  of  the  Mint,  yet  remains  to  be  considered. 
This  relates  to  the  persons  to  be  employed,  and  to  the  services  which 
they  are  respectively  to  perform.    It  is  conceived  that  there  ought  to  be — 
A  Director  of  the  Mint;  to  have  the  general  superintendence  of  the 
business. 

An  Assay  Master,  or  Assayer;  to  receive  the  metals  brought  to  the 
Mint,  ascertain  their  fineness,  and  deliver  them  to  be  coined. 
A  Master  Coiner;  to  conduct  the  making  of  the  coins. 
A  Cashier;  to  receive  and  pay  them  out. 
An  Auditor;  to  keep  and  adjust  the  accounts  of  the  Mint. 
Clerks ;  as  many  as  the  Directors  of  the  Mint  shall  deem  necessary, 
to  assist  the  different  officers. 
Workmen;  as  many  as  may  be  found  requisite. 
A  Porter. 

In  several  of  the  European  Mints,  there  are  various  other  officers,  but 
the  foregoing  are  those  only  who  appear  to  be  indispensable.  Persons 
in  the  capacity  of  clerks,  will  suffice  instead  of  the  others,  with  the 
advantage  of  greater  economy. 

The  number  of  workmen  is  left  indefinite,  because,  at  certain  times,  it 
w  requisite  to  have  more  than  at  others.  They  will,  however,  never  be 
numerous.  The  expense  of  the  establishment,  in  an  ordinary  year,  will 
probably  be  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  dollars. 

The  remedy  for  errors  in  the  weight  and  alloy  of  the  coins,  must 
necessarily  form  a  part,  in  the  system  of  a  mint;  and  the  manner  of 
applying  it  will  require  to  be  regulated.  The  following  account  is  given 
of  the  practice  in  England,  in  this  particular : 

A  certain  number  of  pieces  are  taken  promiscuously  out  of  every 
fifteen  pounds  of  gold,  coined  at  the  Mint,  which  are  deposited,  for  safe 
keeping,  in  a  strong  box,  called  the  pix.  This  box,  from  time  to  time, 
is  opened  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  officers  of  the 
Treasury,  and  others,  and  portions  are  selected  from  the  pieces  of  each 
coinage,  which  are  melted  together,  and  the  mass  assayed  by  a  jury 
"f  the  Company  of  Goldsmiths.  If  the  imperfection  and  deficiency, 
both  in  fineness  and  weight,  fall  short  of  a  sixth  of  a  carat,  or  40  grains 
of  pure  gold,  upon  a  pound  of  standard,  the  master  of  the  Mint  is  held 
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excusable;  because,  it  is  supposed,  tbat  no  workman  can  reasonably  W 
answerable  for  greater  exactness.  The  expediency  of  some  simihr 
regulation  seems  to  be  manifest. 

All  which  is  humbly  submitted. 

ALEXANDER  HAMILTON, 

Secretary  of  the  Treatmry. 
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(From  Thomas  H.  Benton's  speech  on  the  Revival  of  the  Gold  Curreney.    Tfam; 

Years'  View,  Vol.  I,  Chap.  CV.) 

The  following  is  the  passage  in  which  Mr.  Benton  makes  the  charge  analysed  *a. 
rejected  in  advance  by  Hamilton : 


3.  In  the  third  place,  Mr.  B.  undertook  to  affirm,  as  a  proposition  free  from  di*pnt* 
or  contestation,  that  the  value  now  set  upon  gold,  by  the  laws  of  the  United  Su3". 
was  unjust  and  erroneous;  that  these  laws  had  expelled  gold  from  circulation;  is. 
that  it  was  the  bounden  duty  of  Congress  to  restore  that  coin  to  circulation,  by  n~ 
storing  it  to  its  just  value. 

That  gold  was  undervalued  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  expelled  fr  r 
circulation,  was  a  fact,  Mr.  B.  said,  which  everybody  knew ;  but  there  was  socsetlurc 
else  which  everybody  did  not  know ;  which  few,  in  reality,  had  an  opporttmitj  *4 
knowing,  but  which  was  necessary  to  be  known,  to  enable  the  friends  of  gold  to  ?. 
to  work  at  the  right  place  to  effect  the  recovery  of  that  precious  metal  which  tbrj 
fathers  once  possessed — which  the  subjects  of  European  Kings  now  possess— *b»«l 
the  citizens  of  the  young  republics  to  the  South  all  possess — which  even  the  6*- 
negroes  of  San  Domingo  possess — but  which  the  yeomanry  of  this  America  hare  1«« 
deprived  of  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  will  be  deprived  of  forever,  unlet*  Co 
discover  the  cause  of  the  evil,  and  apply  the  remedy  to  its  root. 

I  have  already  shown,  said  Mr.  B.,  that  the  plan  for  the  support  of  public  credit 
which  General  Hamilton  brought  forward,  in  1791,  was  a  plan  for  the  cetabluhro'n* 
of  the  paper  system  in  our  America.    We  had  at  that  time  a  gold  currency  which  va* 
circulating  freely  and  fully  all  over  the  country.    Gold  was  the  antagonist  of  paper, 
and,  with  fair  play,  will  keep  a  paper  currency  within  just  and  proper  limits.    It  wi'J 
keep  down  the  small  notes;  for,  no  man  will  carry  a  five,  a  ten,  or  a  twenty  dcClu 
note  in  his  pocket,  when  he  can  get  guineas,  eagles,  half  eagles,  doubloon*,  and  hUf 
joes  to  carry  in  their  place.    The  notes  of  the  new  Bank  of  the  United  States,  wbJi 
bank  formed  the  leading  feature  in  the  plan  for  the  support  of  public  credit*  hju 
already  derived  one  undue  advantage  over  gold,  in  being  put  on  a  level  with  i:  l 
point  of  legal  tender  to  the  federal  government,  and  universal  receivability  in  all  juj- 
mento  to  that  government :  they  were  now  to  derive  another,  and  a  still  greater  nadu 
advantage  over  gold,  in  the  law  for  the  establishment  of  the  national  mint;  «i 
institution  which  also  formed  a  feature  of  the  plan  for  the  support  of  public  cmli:. 
It  is  to  that  plan  that  we  trace  the  origin  of  the  erroneous  valuation  of  gold,  wk>b 
has  banished  that  metal  from  the  country.    Mr.  Secretary  Hamilton,  in  his  propis> 
tion  for  the  establishment  of  a  mint,  recommended  that  the  relative  value  of  gwl 
to  silver  should  be  fixed  at  fifteen  for  one ;  and  that  recommendation  became  thr 
law  of  the  land ;  and  has  remained  so  ever  since.    At  the  same  time,  the  relatiTOraiw 
of  these  metals  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  throughout  their  vast  dominjott  in  ifer 
New  World,  whence  our  principal  supplies  of  gold  were  derived,  was  at  (ha  rate  rf 
sixteen  for  one ;  thus  making  our  standard  six  per  oent.  below  the  atandttrd  tf  tb 
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countries  which  chiefly  prodnoed  gold.  It  was  also  bolow  the  English  standard,  and 
the  French  standard,  and  bolow  the  standard  which  prevailed  in  these  States,  before 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and  which  was  actually  prevailing  in  the  States,  at 
the  time  that  this  new  proposition  of  fifteen  to  one  was  established. 

Mr.  B.  was  ready  to  admit  that  there  was  some  nicety  requisite  in  adjusting  the 
relative  value  of  two  different  kinds  of  money — gold  and  sll  ver  for  example — so  as  to 
preserve  an  exact  equipoise  between  them,  and  to  prevent  either  from  expelling  the 
other.  There  was  some  nicety,  but  no  insuperable  or  even  extraordinary  difficulty, 
in  making  the  adjustment.  The  nicety  of  the  question  was  aggravated  in  the  year 
"92,  by  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  exact  knowledge  of  the  relative  value  of  these  metals, 
at  that  time,  in  France  and  England ;  and  Mr.  Gallatin  has  since  shown  that  the 
information  which  was  then  relied  upon  was  clearly  erroneous.  The  consequence  of 
any  mistake  in  fixing  our  standard,  was  also  well  known  in  the  year  '92.  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Hamilton,  in  his  proposition  for  the  establishment  of  a  mint,  expressly  declared 
that  the  consequence  of  a  mistake  in  the  relative  value  of  the  two  metals,  would  be  the 
expulsion  of  the  one  that  was  undervalued.  Mr.  Jefferson,  then  Secretary  of  State, 
i n  his  contemporaneous  report  upon  foreign  coins,  declared  the  same  thing.  Mr.  Bohert 
Morris,  financier  to  the  revolutionary  government,  in  his  proposal  to  establish  a  mint, 
in  1782,  was  equally  explicit  to  the  same  effect.  The  delicacy  of  the  question  and  the 
consequence  of  a  mistake,  were  then  fully  understood  forty  years  ago,  when  the  rel- 
ative value  of  gold  and  silver  was  fixed  at  fifteen  to  one.  But,  at  that  time,  it  unfor- 
tunately happened  that  the  paper  system,  then  omnipotent  in  England,  was  making 
its  transit  to  our  America;  and  everything  that  would  go  to  establish  that  system— 
everything  that  would  go  to  sustain  the  new-born  Bank  of  the  United  States— that 
eldest  daughter  and  spent  gregis  of  the  paper  system  in  America — fell  in  with  the  pre- 
vailing current,  and  became  incorporated  in  the  federal  legislation  of  the  day.  Gold, 
it  is  well  known,  was  the  antagonist  of  paper;  from  its  intrinsic  value,  the  natural 
predilection  of  all  mankind  for  it,  its  small  bulk,  and  the  facility  of  carrying  it  about, 
it  would  be  preferred  to  paper,  either  for  travelling  or  keeping  in  the  house ;  and  thus 
wonld  limit  and  circumscribe  the  general  circulation  of  bank  notes,  and  prevent  all  plea 
of  necessity  for  issuing  smaller  notes.  Silver,  on  the  contrary,  from  its  inconvenience 
of  transportation,  would  favor  the  circulation  of  bank  notes.  Hence  the  birth  of  the 
doctrine,  that  if  a  mistake  was  to  be  committed,  it  should  be  on  the  side  of  silver!  Mr. 
Secretary  Hamilton  declares  the  existence  of  this  feeling  when,  in  his  report  upon  the 
establishment  of  a  mint,  he  says:  "It  is  sometimes  observed,  that  silver  ought  to  be 
encouraged,  rather  than  gold,  as  being  more  conducive  to  the  extension  of  bank  cir- 
culation, from  the  greater  difficulty  and  inconvenience  which  its  greater  bulk,  com- 
pared with  its  value,  occasions  in  the  transportation  of  it."  This  passage  in  the  Sec- 
retary's report,  proves  the  existence  of  the  feeling  in  favor  of  silver  against  gold,  and 
the  cause  of  that  feeling.  Quotations  might  be  made  from  the  speeches  of  others  to 
show  that  they  acted  upon  that  feeling;  but  it  is  due  to  General  Hamilton  to  say  that 
he  disclaimed  such  a  motive  for  himself,  and  expressed  a  desire  to  retain  both  metals 
In  circulation,  and  even  to  have  a  gold  dollar. 

The  proportion  of  fifteen  to  one  was  established.  The  11th  section  of  the  act  of 
April,  1792,  enacted  that  every  fifteen  pounds  weight  of  pure  silver,  should  be  equal 
in  value,  in  all  payments,  with  one  pound  of  pure  gold ;  and  so  in  proportion  for  less 
quantities  of  the  respective  metals.  This  act  was  the  death  warrant  to  the  gold  cur- 
rency. The  diminished  circulation  of  that  coin  soon  began  to  be  observable;  but  it 
was  not  immediately  extinguished.  Several  circumstances  delayed,  but  could  not 
prevent  that  catastrophe. 

1.  The  Bank  of  the  United  States  then  issued  no  note  of  less  denomination  than  ten 
dollars,  and  but  few  of  them.  2.  There  were  but  three  other  banks  in  the  United 
8tates,  and  they  issued  but  few  small  notes ;  so  that  a  small  note  currency  did  not  come 
directly  into  conflict  with  gold.  3.  The  trade  to  the  lower  Mississippi  continued  to 
bring  np  from  Natchez  and  New  Orleans,  for  many  years,  a  large  supply  of  doubloons; 
and  long  supplied  a  gold  currency  to  the  new  States  in  the  West.    Thus,  the  absence 
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of  a  small  note  currency,  and  the  constant  arrivals  of  doubloons  from  the  lover  Mm- 
si&sippi,  deferred  the  fate  of  the  gold  currency ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  lapse  of  our 
twenty  years  after  the  adoption  of  the  erroneous  standard  of  1792,  that  the  circalattK 
of  that  metal,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  became  completely  and  totally  extingni»hrc 
in  the  United  States.  The  extinction  is  now  complete,  and  must  remain  so  onlO 
laws  are  altered. 


[From  Jefferson's  Works,  voL  iii,  p.  390.] 

Mr.  Jefferson  to  Col.  Hamilton. 

February  — 1792. 
Dear  Sir  :  I  return  you  the  report  on  the  mint,  which  I  hare  read 
over  with  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction.    I  concur  with  you  in  thinking 
that  the  unit  must  stand  on  both  metals,  that  the  alloy  should  be  thr 
same  in  both,  also  in  the  proportion  you  establish  between  the  value  ot 
the  two  metals.    As  to  the  question  on  whom  the  expense  of  coinage  t*> 
to  fall,  I  have  been  so  little  able  to  make  up  an  opinion  satisfactory  u 
myself  as  to  be  ready  to  concur  in  either  decision.  ^Vith  respect  to  thr 
dollar,  it  must  be  admitted  by  all  the  world,  that  there  is  great  incer 
tainty  in  the  meaning  of  the  term,  and  therefore  all  the  world  will  haft 
justified  Congress  for  their  first  act  of  removing  the  ineertainty  by  decbr 
ing  what  they  understand  by  the  term,  but  the  ineertainty  once  removed. 
exists  no  longer,  and  I  very  much  doubt  a  right  now  to  change  the  valor 
and  especially  to  lessen  it.    It  would  lead  to  so  easy  a  mode  of  paying 
off  their  debts.    Besides,  the  parties  injured  by  this  reduction  of  tbr 
value  would  have  so  much  matter  to  urge  in  support  of  the  first  point 
of  fixation.    Should  it  be  thought,  however,  that  Congress  may  redder 
the  value  of  the  dollar,  I  should  be  for  adopting  for  our  unit,  instead  «f 
the  dollar,  either  one  ounce  of  pure  silver,  or  one  ounce  of  standard  sil 
ver,  so  as  to  keep  the  unit  of  money  a  part  of  the  system  of 
weights  and  coins.    I  hazard  these  thoughts  to  you  extempore,  and 
dear  sir,  respectfully  and  affectionately. 


EXTRACT  FROM  THE  REPORT  UPON  WEIGHTS  AND  MEAS- 
URES, BY  JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS,  SECRETARY  OP  STATE 
OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

(PBBPAJUED  IN  OBBDUENCB  TO  A  RESOLUTION  OF  THE  SKNATS  OF  THE  THIRD  MARCH, 

1817.) 

Philadkxfhia  :  1821. 

[From  page  90.] 

To  despair  of  human  improvement  is  not  more  congenial  to  the  judg- 
ment of  sound  philosophy  than  to  the  temper  of  brotherly  kindness. 
Uniformity  of  weights  and  measures  is,  and  has  been  for  ages,  the  com- 
mon, earnest,  and  anxious  pursuit  of  France,  of  Great  Britain,  and,  since 
their  independent  existence,  of  the  United  States.  To  the  attainment  of 
one  object,  common  to  them  all,  they  have  been  proceeding  by  different 
means,  and  with  different  ultimate  ends.  France  alone  has  proposed  a 
plan  suitable  to  the  ends  of  all ;  and  has  invited  co-operation  for  its  con- 
struction and  establishment.  The  associated  pursuit  of  great  objects  of 
common  interest  is  among  the  most  powerful  modern  expedients  for  the 
improvement  of  man.  The  principle  is  at  this  time  in  ftdl  operation,  for 
the  abolition  of  the  African  slave-trade.  What  reason  can  be  assigned, 
why  other  objects,  of  common  interest  to  the  whole  species,  should  not 
be  in  like  manner  made  the  subject  of  common  deliberation  and  concerted 
effort  f  To  promote  the  intercourse  of  nations  with  each  other,  the  uni- 
formity of  their  weights  and  measures  is  among  the  most  efficacious 
agenctes:  and  this  uniformity  can  be  effected  only  by  mutual  under- 
standing and  united  energy.  A  single  and  universal  system  can  be 
finally  established  only  by  a  general  convention,  to  which  the  principal 
nations  of  the  world  shall  be  parties,  and  to  which  they  shall  all  give 
their  assent.    To  effect  this,  would  seem  to  be  no  difficult  achievement. 

487 
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It  has  one  advantage  over  every  plan  of  moral  or  political  improvement, 
not  excepting  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  itself:  there  neither  ia,n<* 
can  be,  any  great  counteracting  interest  to  overcome.  The  conqmwt  t« 
be  obtained  is  merely  over  prejudices,  usages,  and  perhaps  national 
jealousies.  The  whole  evil  to  be  subdued  is  diversity  of  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  means  of  attaining  the  same  end.  To  the  formation  of  tbr 
French  system,  the  learning  and  the  genius  of  other  nations  did  co-oi*r 
ate  with  those  of  her  native  sons.  The  co-operation  of  Great  Britain 
was  invited ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  of  the  United  States  would  have 
been  accepted,  had  it  been  offered.  The  French  system  embraces  all 
the  great  and  important  principles  of  uniformity,  which  can  be  applied 
to  weights  and  measures :  but  that  system  is  not  yet  complete.  It  u 
susceptible  of  many  modifications  and  improvements.  Considered  merely 
as  a  labor-saving  machine,  it  is  a  new  power,  offered  to  man,  incompar- 
ably greater  than  that  which  he  has  acquired  by  the  new  agency  which  ht 
has  given  to  steam.  It  is  in  design  the  greatest  invention  of  human  in- 
genuity since  that  of  printing.  But,  like  that,  and  every  other  useful 
and  complicated  invention,  it  could  not  be  struck  oat  perfect  at  a  bait 
Time  and  experience  have  already  dictated  many  improvements  of  it* 
mechanism ;  and  others  may,  and  undoubtedly  will,  be  found  necessary 
for  it  hereafter.  But  all  the  radical  principles  of  uniformity  are  in  the 
machine :  and  the  more  universally  it  shall  be  adopted,  the  more  certain 
will  it  be  of  attaining  all  the  perfection  which  is  within  the  reach  of  hu- 
man power. 

Another  motive,  which  would  seem  to  facilitate  this  concert  of  nations, 
is,  that  it  conceals  no  lurking  danger  to  the  independence  of  any  ef  them. 
It  needs  no  convocation  of  sovereigns,  armed  with  military  power.   It 
opens  no  avenue  to  partial  combinations  and  intrigues.    It  can  wuk, 
under  the  vizor  of  virtue,  no  project  of  avarice  or  ambition.    It  can  dis- 
guise no  private  or  perverted  ends,  under  the  varnish  of  generous  and 
benevolent  aims.    It  has  no  final  appeal  to  physical  force ;  no  *Uim 
ratio  of  cannon  balls.    Its  objects  are  not  only  pacific  in  their  nature, 
but  can  be  pursued  by  no  other  than  peaceable  means.    Would  it  not 
be  strange,  if,  while  mankind  find  it  so  easy  to  attain  uniformity  in  thr 
use  of  every  engine  adapted  to  their  mutual  destruction,  they  ahonH 
find  it  impracticable  to  agree  upon  the  few  and  simple  bat  indispenmbfe 
instruments  of  all  their  intercourse  of  peace  and  friendship  and  benefi- 
cence—that they  should  use  the  same  artillery  and  musketry,  and  Usj* 
nets  and  swords  and  lances,  for  the  wholesale  trade  of  lmman  slaagkter, 
and  that  they  should  refuse  to  weigh  by  the  same  pound,  to  nieasarttp 
the  same  rule,  to  drink  from  the  same  cup,  to  use  in  fine  the  sane  material* 
for  ministering  to  the  wants  and  contributing  to  the  enjoyments  ef  ose 
another  f 

These  views  are  presented  as  leading  to  the  conclusion,  that,  as  Inal 
and  universal  uniformity  of  weights  and  measures  is  the  common  <W- 
deratum  for  all  civilized  nations;  as  France  has  formed,  andteJurovo 
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use  has  established,  a  system,  adapted,  by  the  highest  efforts  of  human 
science,  ingenuity,  and  skill,  to  the  common  purposes  of  all ;  as  this 
system  is  yet  new,  imperfect,  susceptible  of  great  improvements,  and 
struggling  for  existence  even  in  the  country  which  gave  it  birth ;  as  its 
universal  establishment  would  be  a  universal  blessing ;  and  as,  if  ever 
effected,  it  can  only  be  by  consent,  and  not  by  force,  in  which  the  energies 
of  opinion  must  precede  those  of  legislation ;  it  would  be  worthy  of  the 
dignity  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  consult  the  opinions  of 
all  the  civilized  nations  with  whom  they  have  a  friendly  intercourse ;  to 
ascertain,  with  the  utmost  attainable  accuracy,  the  existing  state  of 
their  respective  weights  and  measures ;  to  take  up  and  pursue,  with 
steady,  persevering,  but  always  temperate  and  discreet  exertions,  the 
idea  conceived,  and  thus  for  executed,  by  France,  and  to  co-operate  with 
her  to  the  final  and  universal  establishment  of  her  system. 

But,  although  it  is  respectfully  proposed  that  Congress  should  im- 
mediately sanction  this  consultation,  and  that  it  should  commence,  in 
the  first  instance,  with  Great  Britain  and  France,  it  is  not  expected  that 
it  will  be  attended  with  immediate  success.  Ardent  as  the  pursuit  of 
uniformity  has  been  for  ages  in  England,  the  idea  of  extending  it  beyond 
the  British  dominions  has  hitherto  received  but  little  countenance  there 
The  operation  of  changes  of  opinion  there  is  slow ;  the  aversion  to  all 
innovations,  deep.  More  than  two  hundred  years  had  elapsed  from  the 
Gregorian  reformation  of  the  calendar,  before  it  was  adopted  in  Eng- 
land. It  is  to  this  day  still  rejected  throughout  the  Russian  empire.  It 
is  not  even  intended  to  propose  the  adoption  by  ourselves  of  the  French 
metrology  for  the  present.  The  reasons  have  been  given  for  believing, 
that  the  time  is  not  yet  matured  for  this  reformation.  Much  less  is  it 
supposed  adviseable  to  propose  its  adoption  to  any  other  nation.  But, 
in  consulting  them,  it  will  be  proper  to  let  them  understand,  that  the 
design  and  motive  of  opening  the  communication  is,  to  promote  the  final 
establishment  of  a  system  of  weights  and  measures,  to  be  common  to  ail 
civilised  nations. 

In  contemplating  so  great,  bat  so  beneficial  a  change,  as  the  ultimate 
object  of  the  proposal  now  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  Congress, 
it  is  supposed  to  be  most  congenial  to  the  end,  to  attempt  no  present 
change  whatever  in  our  existing  weights  and  measures;  to  let  the 
standards  remain  precisely  as  they  are;  and  to  confine  the  proceedings 
of  Congress  at  this  time  to  authorising  the  Executive  to  open  these  com- 
munications with  the  European  nations  where  we  have  accredited  minis- 
tors  and  agents,  and  to  such  declaratory  enactments  ami  regulations  as 
may  secure  a  more  perfect  uniformity  in  the  weights  and  measures  now 
in  use  throughout  the  Union. 

[From  page  124.] 

Weights  and  measures,  and  the  final  establishment  of  a  system  for 
them,  with  a  view  to  the  utmost  practicable  extent  of  uniformity,  are 
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at  this  moment  under  the  deliberative  consideration  of  font  popnloo* 
and  commercial  nations — Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  and  the  Unifrii 
States.  The  interest  is  common  to  them  all :  the  object  of  uniformity  * 
the  same  to  all.  Gould  they  agree  upon  one  result,  the  advantage*  <4 
that  agreement  would  be  great  to  each  of  them  separately,  and  sal 
greater  in  all  their  intercourse  with  one  another.  But  this  agreement 
can  be  obtained  only  by  consultation  and  concert  It  is,  therefore,  re- 
spectfully proposed,  as  the  foundation  of  proceedings  necessary  for 
securing  ultimately  to  the  United  States  a  system  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures which  shall  be  common  to  all  civilized  nations,  that  the  Preside*? 
of  the  United  States  be  requested  to  communicate,  through  the  ministry 
of  the  United  States,  in  France,  Spain,  and  Great  Britain,  with  th* 
governments  of  those  nations,  upon  the  subject  of  weights  and  measure*, 
with  reference  to  the  principle  of  uniformity  as  applicable  to  them.  It 
is  not  contemplated  by  this  proposal,  that  the  communication  should  lead 
to  any  conventional  stipulations  or  treaties ;  but  it  is  hoped  that  the 
comparison  of  ideas,  and  the  mutual  reciprocation  of  observation  odJ 
reflection,  may  terminate  in  concurrent  acts,  by  which,  if  even  univerxi 
uniformity  should  be  found  impracticable,  that  which  would  be  obtained 
by  each  nation  would  at  least  approximate  nearer  to  prefection. 
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Note,  on  the  proportional  value  of  the  pound  sterling  and  the  dollar. 

The  whole  amount  of  the  commercial  intercourse  between  two  countries 
within  a  given  time,  say  a  year,  may  be  considered  as  the  barter  of  u 
equivalent  portion  of  their  respective  productions.  The  balance  of  tndr 
is  the  excess  of  exportation  from  the  one,  and  of  importation  to  the  other, 
beyond  the  equivalent  value  of  specific  articles  of  the  trade. 

In  the  practice  of  commerce,  all  the  articles  of  the  trade  axe  valued  in 
the  established  currencies  of  both  countries ;  each  article  first  in  the 
country  from  which  it  is  exported,  and  secondly  in  that  to  which  it » 
imported.  The  balance  of  the  trade  must  be  discharged  by  some  article 
of  equal  agreed  value  to  both  parties.  There  are  two  precious  meui» 
gold  and  silver,  which,  by  the  common  consent  of  all  commercial  nation* 
are  such  articles ;  and  there  is  no  other. 

These  two  metals  constitute  also  the  principal  basis  of  the  money,  or 
specie  currency  of  all  commercial  countries;  and  as  they  are  variously 
modified  by  weight  and  purity  in  the  coins  of  different  countries,  a  cob 
mou  standard  must  be  resorted  to,  by  which  the  relative  value  of  tit 
coins  of  the  two  countries  may  be  ascertained  and  settled  in  their  em- 
mercial  dealings  with  each  other. 

Some  one  specific  coin  or  money  of  account  on  each  aide  is  mmm/i 
between  which  a  proportional  value  is  established  as  the  oonveotkaal 
par  of  exchange.    Thus,  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britfe 
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the  dollar  of  the  former  and  the  pound  sterling  of  the  latter,  with  their 
respective  subdivisions,  are  assumed  as  the  standards  of  comparative 
value,  and  the  conventional  proportion  of  value  between  them,  commonly 
used  in  their  commercial  intercourse,  and  sanctioned  by  several  acts  of 
Congress,  has  settled  thenar  of  exchange  at  one  pound  sterling  for  four 
dollars  and  forty-four  cents  in  the  United  States,  while,  in  Great  Britain, 
it  in  at  four  shillings  and  six  pence  for  the  dollar. 
But  observe : 

First,  That  here  are  already  two  different  bases  of  exchange— the 
American,  which  assumes  the  pound  sterling  for  the  unit,  and  estimates 
it  in  the  proportional  parts  of  the  dollar,  and  the  English,  which  assumes 
the  dollar  for  the  unit,  and  values  it  in  the  proportional  parts  of  the 
]K>und  sterling.  This  would  have  been  immaterial,  if  the  calculations 
upon  which  the  exchange  was  originally  settled,  had  been  correct  But 
the  results  of  the  two  estimates  are  not  the  same.  If  the  dollar  is  worth 
fonr  shillings  and  six  pence,  the  pound  sterling  is  equivalent  to  four 
dollars  forty -four  cents  four  milles,  and  an  endless  fraction  of  four  deci- 
mal parts.  If  the  pound  sterling  is  worth  four  dollars  and  forty -four 
cents,  four  shillings  and  six  pence,  or  fifty -four  pence,  are  equal  only  to 
ninety-nine  cents  and  nine  milles.  The  difference  is  of  one  mille  in  a 
dollar,  or  one  thousand  dollars  in  a  million. 

Secondly,  That  the  elements  of  this  exchange,  the  two  objects  of  com- 
parative estimated  value,  are  not  homogeneous.  The  dollar  of  the 
Ignited  States  is  at  once  a  money  of  account,  and  a  specific  silver  coin, 
while  the  pound  sterling,  at  the  time  when  the  exchange  was  settled, 
was  only  a  money  of  account,  having  no  coined  representative  in  one 
piece  of  either  of  the  precious  metals.  Since  that  time,  indeed,  the  pound 
sterling  has  found  a  spurious  representative  in  paper  notes  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  and  of  late  a  more  truly  sterling  representative  in  the  piece 
of  gold  which  is  called  a  sovereign.  So  that  the  pound  sterling  in  Eng- 
land is  an  indefinite  term,  represented  by  three  different  materials,  that 
is,  in  gold,  by  the  sovereign,  or  by  the  guinea,  with  deduction  of  a  shil- 
ling ;  in  silver,  by  twenty  shillings,  or.  four  crowns,  or  in  paper,  by  a 
bank  note. 

In  the  United  States,  their  coins,  both  of  gold  and  silver,  are  legal 
tenders  for  payments  to  any  amount;  but  in  England  silver  coin  is  a 
legal  tender  for  payments  only  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  forty  shillings, 
and  by  the  restrictions  of  cash  payments  by  the  bank,  the  only  actual 
currency,  the  only  material  in  which  an  American  merchant  having  a 
debt  due  to  him  in  England  can  obtain  payment  is  Bank  of  England 
]>aper.  So  that  at  this  time  the  materials  of  exchange  between  the  United 
States  and  England  are,  on  the  side  of  the  United  States  gold  or  silver, 
on  the  side  of  Great  Britain,  bank  paper. 

Suppose  an  American  merchant  has  a  debt  due  to  him  in  England, 
which  is  remitted  to  him  in  gold  bullion,  or  coins  of  the  English  stand- 
ard, say  £10,000.  He  receives  of  pure  gold  196  pounds,  2  ounces,  3 
pennyweights,  22  grains,  for  which,  when  coined  at  the  mint  of  the 
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United  States,  lie  receives  45,657  dollars  20  cents.  The  pound  staling. 
therefore,  yields  him  4  dollars  56.572  cents.  And  such  is  the  rata*  <s 
the  pound  sterling,  if  the  par  of  exchange  be  estimated  in  gold,  accurt 
ing  to  the  standard  of  purity  common  to  both  countries. 

If  the  payment  should  be  made  in  silver  bullion,  at  66  shilling*  tlr 
pound  troy  weight,  according  to  the  present  English  standard  of  *ilt>  r 
coinage,  he  would  receive  only  43,489  dollars  and  43  cents,  and  the  pucu< 
sterling  would  only  nett  him  4  dollars  34.8943  cents. 

The  pound  sterling,  therefore,  estimated  in  gold,  is  worth  . .  $4  5<L7T_ 

in  silver 4  34.&U 

Making  a  difference  of 21.G77T 

Half  of  which 10.s;>* 

Added  to  $4  34.8943  and  deducted  from  4  56.5720  makes 
what  is  called  the  medium  par  of  exchange, #4  45.7MI 

It  is  contended  by  some  writers  upon  the  commercial  branch  of  pulit 
ical  economy,  that  this  medium  is  the  only  equitable  par  of  exchange : 
but  this  is  believed  to  be  an  error.  It  is,  perhaps,  of  as  little  in 
portance  what  the  conventional  par  of  exchange  is,  as  whether  a  pitnr 
of  linen  or  of  broadcloth  should  be  measured  by  a  yard  or  an  elL  IV 
actual  exchange  is  never  regulated  by  the  medium  or  any  other  par.  hi: 
by  the  relative  value  of  bullion  in  the  two  countries  at  the  time  of  the 
transaction ;  by  the  relative  proportions  between  the  value  of  gold  aL<i 
silver  established  in  their  respective  laws ;  by  the  prohibitions  of  *-i 
portation  of  bullion  sometimes  existing,  and  the  duties  upon  its  export* 
tion  levied  at  others ;  by  the  laws,  which,  in  some  countries,  make  p>M 
alone,  in  others  silver  alone,  in  others  again  both  silver  and  gold,  '^ 
tenders  for  the  payment  of  debts ;  by  the  existing  condition  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  two  countries,  and  of  each  of  them  with  all  the  rest  of  ti* 
world ;  and  last,  and  most  of  all,  by  the  substitution  of  paper  current 
instead  of  the  precious  metals,  in  one  or  both  of  the  countries,  and  tlw 
existing  depreciation  of  the  paper. 

But  the  law  of  the  United  States,  first  enacted  on  the  31st  July,  1759, 
sect.  18,  prescribing  that,  for  the  payment  of  duties,  the  pound  sterling 
of  Great  Britain  shall  be  estimated  at  4  dollars  44  cents,  {TT.  8.  Lar*. 
Bioren's  edition,  vol.  2,  page  22]  is  not  so  indifferent  This  proviso 
of  the  law  has  been  continued  in  both  the  collection  laws,  since  eiuu*!*L 
and,  by  that  of  2d  March  1799,  [3  U.  8.  Laws,  sect  61,  page  193]  Ls  <tt 
in  force. 

By  section  30  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  31st  July,  1789,  the  dutk* 
were  made  receivable  in  gold  and  silver  coin  onhf;  the  gold  coin*  of 
France,  England,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  and  all  other  gold  of  equal  fine* 
ness,  at  89  cents  p£r  pennyweight;  the  Mexican  dollar  at  100  cenu; 
the  crowns  of  France  and  England  at  one  dollar  and  11  cents  each,  and 
all  silver  coins  of  equal  fineness  at  one  dollar  and  eleven  ceuts  per  ounce. 
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Ajb  this  was  one  of  the  first  experiments  of  legislation  under  the  pres- 
ent constitution  of  the  United  States,  it  isnnnecessary  to  make  npon  it 
many  of  the  remarks  which  suggest  themselves ;  but,  with  regard  to 
t  Lose  of  its  provisions  which  are  still  in  force,  let  us  observe, 

That,  on  the  31st  July,  1789,  there  had  been  no  suspension  of  specie 
payments  by  the  Bank  of  England.  The  pound  sterling,  if  paid  in  gold, 
yielded  113.0014  grains  of  pure  metal.  If  paid  in  silver,  1718.72  grains 
of  pure  silver. 

That  the  dollars  and  cents  in  which  this  pound  sterling  was  estimated 
by  the  act  of  31st  July,  1789,  were  not  the  dollars  and  cents  of  the  stand- 
ard now  established,  but  of  the  standard  established  by  the  resolution 
of  the  old  Congress  of  8th  August,  1786,  and  their  ordinance  of  16th 
October  of  the  same  year,  [1  U.  S.  Laws,  page  646]  by  which  the  dollar 
was  to  contain  375.64  grains  of  pure  silver,  and  the  eagle  246.268  grains 
of  pure  gold. 

This  dollar  had  been  assumed  as  the  money  unit  of  the  United  States, 
ujkhi  a  report  from  the  Board  of  Treasury,  dated  8th  April,  1786,  from 
which  report  it  appears  that  the  board  intended  and  believed  that  it 
would  be  of  equal  value  with  the  "Spanish  dollar,  then  generally  current 
in  the  United  States  at  four  shillings  and  six  pence  sterling ;  excepting 
an  allowance  which  they  proposed  to  make  for  the  waste  and  expense 
of  coinage  of  silver.  They  made  a  similar  allowance  of  £  per  cent,  upon 
the  coinage  of  gold.[*] 

[*t4.44  AS  THE  OFFICIAL  PAR  OF  EXCHANGE  WITH  ENGLAND. 

It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  stricture*  of  Mr.  Adams  upon  the  recommendations  of 
the  Board  of  Treasury  with  the  belief  that  he  had  made  himself  familiar  with  their 
triple  report  as  a  whole.  While  in  some  of  their  calculations  they  neglect  the  differ- 
ence of  alloy  between  the  standard  which  they  proposed  for  Silver  (fl)  and  the  Eng- 
lish standard  (}J)f  yet  in  other  portions  of  their  report  they  expressly  allude  to  the 
existence  of  this  difference.  They  also  state  as  a  fact  that  the  Spanish  dollar  then 
current  was  accepted  as  the  equivalent  of  4#.  64.  sterling  and  the  dollar  proposed  in 
their  first  report  was  intended  to  circulate  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Spanish  dollar. 
What  was  the  "Spanish  dollar"  f  If  it  could  be  said  that  the  Spanish  dollars  then  in 
circulation,  these  dollars  which  were  taken  as  the  equivalent  of  4#.  6d.,  were  all  of  the 
same  weight  and  fineness,  or  if  there  had  been  some  fixed  standard  to  which  they 
could  be  made  to  conform,  by  reduction  of  their  value  in  currency  to  99,  98, 97  cents, 
etc.,  according  as  the  various  pieces  failed  to  reach  this  standard,  it  would  then 
be  possible  to  reason  on  the  subject  with  the  rigor  with  which  Mr.  Adams  enters 
upon  it. 

In  fact,  however,  the  Spanish  dollar  was  not  a  definite  quantity.  The  Coins  differed 
among  themselves  in  weight  and  fineness  and  there  was  no  official  standard  by  which 
they  could  be  rated  in  the  currency.  But  beside  the  Spanish  dollar,  there  was  still 
another  unknown  quantity  which  Mr.  Adams  seems  to  treat  as  fixed  and  definitely 
known. 

"A  pound  sterling,"  said  Mr.  Adams,  "if  paid  in  Silver  yielded  1718.72  grains  of  fine 
Stiver."  Is  this  a  correct  statement  T  Of  course  if  payments  were  actually  made  in 
8Uver  according  to  the  English  Mint  price  and  Legal  Standard  (for  they  were  the  same), 
the  statement  must  be  correct.  But  no  evidence  is  adduced  that  payments  were  act 
uallysomade. 
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The  ordinance  assumed,  for  the  standard  of  purity,  both  of  gold  and 
silver  coins,  eleven  parts  fine,  and  one  part  alloy.  This  standard  *~.«w 
with  respect  to  gold,  the  same  as  that  of  England.  Bat  the  Engli*;, 
standard  of  silver  coins  is  eleven  ounces  and  two  pennyweights  of  flu- 
to  eighteen  pennyweights  of  alloy ;  so  that,  while  the  English  poo*  < 
troy  weight,  of  coined  silver,  contained  5,328  grains  of  pure  metal,  tk» 
of  the  United  States,  by  the  standard  then  established,  contained  rah 
5,280  grains. 

In  the  elaborate  calculations  of  the  report,  which  were  adopted  a*  tb- 
basis  of  the  ordinance,  no  allowance  whatever  is  made  for  this  different 
of  48  grains  in  the  pound  troy,  between  the  English  standard  and  th. 
prescribed  for  the  United  States.    It  expressly  states  that  the  English 
mint  price  of  standard  silver  is  sixty- two  shillings  sterling,  and  prv 
fesses  to  prepare  a  dollar  of  equal  value,  excepting  an  allowance  of  r* 
per  cent,  for  waste  and  coinage.    It  then  draws  a  proportion  withmr 
reference  to  the  difference  between  the  two  standards,  and  compute 
the  sixty-two  shillings  of  the  English  standard  pound  troy,  as  if  they  n»fr 
tained  only  5,280,  while  they  really  contained  5,328  grains.    The  obj<\* 
of  this  omission  apparently  was,  together  with  the  two  per  cent  allow- 
ance for  waste  and  coinage,  to  preserve  what  the  report  states  to  hav, 
been  the  proportional  value  established  by  custom  in  the  United  States 
between  coined  gold  and  silver  of  fifteen  and  six  tenths  for  one,  wlu> 
their  proportional  value  in  the  English  coins  was  15.21  for  one. 

The  ordinance  for  the  establishment  of  the  mint,  and  for  regulating 
the  value  and  alloy  of  coin,  therefore  prescribed  that  bullion,  or  forete 
coin,  should  be  received  there  as  follows : 

Uncoined  gold,  or  foreign  gold  coin,  eleven  parts  fine,  and  oue  par 

alloy 1  lb.  troy  weight  #209  77 

Silver,  11  parts  fine  and  1  part  alloy 1  lb.  13  77  T 

As  thero  was  no  Silver  Coin  in  England  that  was  not  worn  down  far  In-low Ui<*  t*^i 
weight,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  Sterling  Silver  iu  America  was  in  any  better  cap- 
tion. The  Silver  shilling,  therefore,  like  the  Spanish  dollar  was  de  facto  an  unct-rU:- 
quantity  and  the  advantage  it  had  of  being  compared  with  the  definite  standard  pv . 
by  the  English  coinage  law  was  hardly  important  In  practice  so  far  as  the  relative  n'r. 
in  American  currency  of  the  two  Coins  was  concerned.  Of  course,  if  in  fixing  the  une- 
ven t  ion  al  par  with  England  reference  was  made  to  the  Gold  Coins  a  still  farther  soon* 
of  divergence  of  result  is  opened. 

In  all  probability  a  large  part  of  the  guineas  then  in  circulation  were  worn  Mot 
their  legal  weight  so  that  a  comparison  of  Gold  with  Gold  would  offer  difficult  ie*  *n&- 
ogons  to  those  of  comparison  of  Silver  with  Silver.  Lastly,  it  is  to  be  observed  thi* 
the  establishment  of  an  American  legal  ratio  between  the  two  metals,  which  dlfltod 
from  the  English  legal  ratio,  while  the  market  rate  in  the  two  countries  reaper  iirrl; 
differed  from  both,  rendered  impossible  the  establishment  of  an  official  par  vim '.i 
should  maintain  itself  as  correct.  Tho  establishment  of  $4.44  therefore  as  the  offi<  S. 
par  of  America  with  England  was  a  very  natural  mode  of  fixing  a  scale  of  com]*" 
son  between  a  country  which  used  chiefly  Gold  guineas  and  a  country  which  rlv'i* 
used  Spanish  dollars. 

If  in  popular  use  the  dollar  was  held  the  equivalent  of  4s.  to.  the  rate  of  $4.44  ta  tb* 
pound  sterling  based  upon  this  fact  must  attain  whatever  result  could  attend  the  <*- 
Hblishment  of  an  official  par.] 
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And  so  in  proportion  to  the  fine  gold  and  silver  in  any  other  foreign 
coin,  or  bullion.  And  the  dollar  to  be  issued  from  the  mint  of  the  United 
States  was  settled  at  375.64  grains  of  pure  silver,  because  the  report  of 
the  Board  of  Treasury  had  first  supposed,  contrary  to  that  fact,  that 
there  were  only  5,280  grains  of  pure  silver  in  sixty-two  shillings  of  Eng- 
lish silver  coin,  consequently,  only  383.225  grains,  instead  of  387,  in  four 
shillings  and  six  pence,  and  then  provided  an  allowance  of  two  per  cent, 
for  waste  and  coinage.  By  these  operations  it  seems  to  have  been 
thought  that  the  standard  dollar  of  the  United  States  would  be  of  equal 
value  with  the  Spanish  dollar,  then  current  in  this  country,  and  with 
four  shillings  and  six  pence  of  English  silver  coin.  Thus,  while,  by  the' 
18th  section  of  the  act  of  31st  July,  1780,  the  pound  sterling  was  esti- 
mated, for  the  payment  of  duties,  at  four  dollars  and  forty-four  cents, 
by  the  30th  section  of  the  same  act,  every  pound  sterling  paid  in  guineas, 
or  other  gold,  was  received  for  $4.57.143,  and  if  paid  in  English  crowns, 
was  received  for  $4.57.5445. 

That  the  calculations  upon  which  the  rated  value  of  gold  and  silver 
coins  was  fixed  were  loose  and  inaccurate,  is  apparent.  The  gold  coins 
of  France  and  Spain  were  rated  as  of  the  same  standard  of  purity  with 
those  of  England  and  Portugal ;  the  crown  of  France  as  of  equal  value 
with  the  English  crown ;  both  without  reference  to  their  weight,  and 
l>oth  as  equivalent  to  an  ounce  of  silver  of  the  same  fineness.  It  was 
well  known  and  intended  that  all  these  coins  should  be  rated  at  more 
than  their  intrinsic  value,  compared  with  the  pound  sterling,  as  esti- 
mated at  4  dollars  44  cents,  or  with  the  standards  of  gold  and  silver 
coins  of  the  United  States  then  established.  The  differences  might  be 
considered  in  the  nature  of  a  discount  for  prompt  payment  of  the  duties. 
And,  as  the  merchants  of  the  United  States  were  deeply  indebted  in 
England,  inasmuch  as  the  pound  sterling  was  undervalued,  the  differ- 
ence was  clear  profit  to  them  in  discharging  the  balances  due  to  their 
English  creditors. 

The  act  of  31st  July,  1780,  was,  at  the  succeeding  session  of  Congress, 
repealed,  and  that  of  4th  August,  1700,  substituted  in  its  stead,  (2  U. 
8.  Laws,  p.  131.)  The  40th  and  56th  sections  of  this  act  correspond  with 
the  18th  and  30th  sections  of  that  of  1780.  The  pound  sterling  is  again 
rated  at  $4.44,  and  the  coins  as  before. 

But  on  the  2d  April,  1702,  passed  the  act  establishing  a  mint  and 
regulating  the  coins  of  the  United  States :  by  which  the  whole  system 
established  by  the  ordinance  of  1786  was  abandoned,  and  different  prin- 
ciples and  different  standards  were  assumed.  The  standard  of  gold 
coins  was  left  at  11  parts  fine  to  one  of  alloy ;  but  instead  of  246.268 
grains  of  pure  gold,  the  eagle  was  required  to  contain  247  J  grains.  The 
silver  standard  was  altered  from  11  parts  in  12  of  fine,  to  1485  parts  in 
1664.  Instead  of  375.64  grains  of  pure  silver,  the  dollar  was  required  to 
contain  only  371^  grains,  and  its  weight,  instead  of  400  grains,  was 
fixed  at  416.    The  proportional  value  between  gold  and  silver  was  fixed 
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by  the  same  law,  at  fifteen  for  one ;  and  instead  of  the  alio  wanoe  of  two 
per  cent,  for  waste  and  coinage,  the  principle  was  adopted  of  plans; 
gold  and  silver  coined  at  the  same  rate  as  uncoined,  and  of  delivering  at 
the  mint  coined,  the  same  weight  of  pure  metal  as  should  be  brought  t»> 
it  in  bullion  or  foreign  coin. 

By  this  operation  the  value  of  the  silver  dollar  as  compared  with  Bin 
ish  silver  coin  was  reduced  from  52.4539  pence  sterling  to  51.8409  pence : 
and  the  pound  sterling,  from  $4.57.5445,  was  raised  to  be  worth  t4.62.U55: 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  value  of  the  dollar  estimated  in  the  Engfrtl 
gold  coin  was  raised  from  52.304  to  52.5656  pence,  and  the  pound  rut 
ling  was  reduced  in  the  gold  coin  of  the  United  States  from  $4.57.143  tn 
$4.56.572. 

The  act  establishing  the  mint  had,  however,  no  direct  reference  to  thr 
value  or  the  rates,  of  foreign  coins.  But  on  the  9th  February,  1710. 
passed  the  act  regulating  foreign  coins,  and  for  other  purposes,  (2  T.  S. 
Laws,  p.  328,)  which  made  the  gold  coins  of  Great  Britain  and  Portupil 
of  their  then  standard  a  legal  tender  for  the  payment  of  all  debts  ab«l 
demands  at  the  rate  of  100  cents  for  every  27  grains  of  their  acttul 
weight.  The  gold  coins  of  France  and  Spain  at  the  rate  of  100  cent*  f  c 
every  27f  grains:  Spanish  dollars  weighing  not  less  than  415  grains  j? 
100  cents :  French  crowns  weighing  not  less  than  459  grains,  110  cent* 
each.  The  55th  (56th)  section  of  the  act  of  August,  1790,  was  repeal*!, 
but  the  40th  section  was  left  in  force,  and  the  pound  sterling  wa*  stil 
receivable  for  $4.44.  It  was,  however,  thenceforward,  whether  paid  is 
the  gold  coins  of  England  or  of  the  United  States,  worth  $4.56.572. 

A  new  collection  law  was  enacted  on  the  2d  March,  1799,  which  :< 
still  in  force.  In  the  61st  section  of  which  (3  U.  S.  Laws,  p.  193,)  the 
pound  sterling  of  Great  Britain  is  again  rated  at  4  dollars  44  c**n:s: 
while,  in  the  74th  section,  the  gold  coins  of  Great  Britain  of  the  stacd 
ard  prior  to  1792,  are  receivable  at  the  rate  of  100  cents  for  everr  :T 
grains.  But  a  proviso  is  added  to  the  61st  section,  that  the  President  maj 
establish  regulations  for  estimating  duties  on  goods,  invoiced  in  a  depre- 
ciated currency ;  and  a  proviso  to  the  74th,  that  no  foreign  coins  bu: 
such  as  are  a  lawful  tender,  or  made  receivable  by  proclamation  of  tlw 
President,  shall  be  received. 

In  the  act  of  9th  February,  1793,  the  English  crown  was  not  rated  at 
all,  and  from  that  time  no  English  silver  has  been  a  legal  tender,  nor 
consequently  receivable  in  payment  of  duties. 

The  act  of  10th  April,  1806,  regulating  the  currency  of  foreign  coins 
in  the  United  States,  continued  the  rates  established  by  the  74th  sec 
tion  of  the  act  of  2d  March,  1799 ;  and  it  required  of  the  Secretary  uf 
the  Treasury  to  cause  assays  to  be  made  every  year,  and  report  them  to 
Congress,  of  the  foreign  coins  made  tenders  by  law,  and  circulating  in 
the  United  States. 

29th  April,  1816,  (6  U.  S.  Laws,  p.  117.)  Act  regulating  the  canvniT 
within  the  United  States  of  the  gold  coins  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
Portugal  and  Spain,  the  crowns  of  France,  and  five  frano  pieces. 
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Gold  coins  of  Great  Britain  and  Portugal  27  grs.  =  100  cts.  or  88$  cts. 
per  dwt. 

France 27J        =     do.  87£ 

Spain 28J        «  84 

Crowns  of  France,  weighing  449  grs.  110  cents,  or  $1.17  per  oz. 

Five  franc  pieces  380  grs.  93.3  1.16    do. 

3d  March,  1819.    Act  to  continue  in  force  the  above  act. 

After  1st  STovember,  1819,  foreign  gold  coins  cease  to  be  a  tender. 
Rest  of  the  act  to  be  in  force  till  29th  April,  1821. 

The  act  of  2d  April,  1792,  establishing  the  mint,  was  founded,  in  its 
principal  features,  upon  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Hamilton.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  this  report  all  notice  of  the  ordi- 
nance of  Congress  of  16th  October,  1786,  is  omitted. 

It  says,  "  a  prerequisite  to  determining  with  propriety  what  ought  to 
be  the  money  unit  of  the  United  States,  is  to  endeavor  to  form  as  accu- 
rate an  idea  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit  of,  what  it  actually  is. 
The  pound,  though  of  various  value,  is  the  unit  of  the  money  of  account 
of  all  the  States.  But  it  is  not  equally  easy  to  pronounce  what  is  to  be 
considered  as  the  unit  in  the  coins.  There  being  no  formal  regulation  on 
the  point  (the  resolutions  of  Congress  of  the  6th  July,  1785,  and  8th  Au- 
gust, 1786,  having  never  yet  been  carried  into  operation)  it  can  only  be 
inferred  from  usage  or  practice." 

Now  the  ordinance  of  16th  October,  1786,  was  a  formal  regulation,  which 
recognized  the  principles,  in  regard  to  the  unit  of  coins,  of  the  resolutions 
of  6th  July,  1785,  Mid  8th  August,  17S6 ;  and  the  Congress,  under  the 
new  constitution,  had,  by  the  two  successive  collection  laws  of  31st 
July,  1789,  and  4th  August,  1790,  not  only  rated  the  foreign  moneys  of 
account,  but  foreign  coins,  by  the  standard  of  dollars  and  cents,  estab- 
lished in  the  resolution  of  8th  August,  1786.  Millions  of  dollars  had  been 
received  in  revenue,  under  those  laws,  in  foreign  coins  estimated  in  those 
dollars  and  cents.  A  pamphlet  was  published  by  Mr.  Boardley  at  Phil- 
adelphia, in  1789 :  in  which  he  shews  that  the  real  value  of  the  dollar, 
in  the  first  collection  law,  was  52.46  pence  sterling,  and  not  54,  and  adds : 
ifc  I  do  not  consider  whether  this  valuation  accords  with  a  late  declara- 
tion that  twenty  shillings  sterling  shall  be  estimated  at  the  value  of  4 
dollars  and  44  cents  of  the  present  dollar ;  but  I  recommend  it  to  the 
consideration  of  others." 

In  the  Gazette  of  the  United  States,  of  24th  October,  1789,  is  an  essay 
entitled  "A  few  thoughts  concerning  a  proper  money  of  account,  by  a 
gentleman  of  Virginia,"  in  which  it  is  fully  shown  that  the  valuation  of 
the  pouud  sterling,  "  as  it  stands  rated  by  Congress  at  4  dollars  44 
cents,"  was  inconsistent  with  the  pennyweight  of  gold  rated  at  89 
cents ;  that  the  pound  sterling  should  be  rated  at  4  dollars  57^&cents, 
or  the  pennyweight  of  foreign  gold  coin  at  86££  cents,  instead  of  89, 
which  it  states  to  be  greatly  to  the  injury  of  the  revenue, 
a  Ex.  58 32 
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The  alterations  from  the  system  established  by  the  old  Gongm.  rec- 
ommended in  Mr.  Hamilton's  report,  and  adopted  by  the  law  far  es- 
tablishing the  mint,  were,  a  dollar  of  371|  grains  pore  silver,  instead  <* 
375.04  grains ;  an  eagle  of  247 J  grains  pure  gold,  instead  of  24fcA> : 
15  for  1  proportional  valne  of  silver  and  gold,  instead  of  15.6  farl*j*j 
Gratuitous  coinage,  instead  of  a  duty  of  two  per  cent,  ibr  the  bullion 
sent  to  the  mint  to  be  coined. 

Mr.  Hamilton  proposed  to  leave  the  standard  of  purity  of  the  salvi* 
coin  at  11  parts  in  12  pure,  as  it  had  been  established  by  the  old  Col 
gress.  But,  in  this  rgspect,  the  law  departed  from  the  principles  of 
the  Secretary.  It  took  the  weight  as  well  as  the  pure  contents  of  the 
Spanish  dollar,  then  in  circulation,  for  a  model ;  not  indeed  its  legal 
weight  and  purity,  which  would  have  been  420  grains,  at  10J  part*  i& 
12  pure  silver ;  but  its  actual  weight  and  purity,  with  the  allowance* 
for  remedy,  and  ascertained  by  the  average  from  a  considerable  nunitwr 
of  the  Spanish  dollars,  of  the  coinage  since  1772,  which  were  then  id 
actual  circulation.  The  result  gave  us  a  dollar  of  416  grains,  and  ouo- 
taining  371£  grains  of  pure  silver. 

In  the  coins  of  the  United  States  there  is  no  allowance  for  what  h 
called  the  remedy  of  weight ;  but  assays  of  all  coins  issued  from  tl* 
mint  are  made,  and  if  any  of  them  are  found  inferior  to  the  standard 
prescribed,  to  the  amount  of  more  than  -fa  part,  the  officers  of  the  mint 
by  whose  fault  the  deficiency  has  arisen,  are  to  be  dismissed*  This  pro- 
vision was  adopted  from  what  was  stated  in  Mr.  Hamilton's  report  to 
be  the  practice  of  the  mint  in  England. 

By  the  acts  of  incorporation  of  the  Banks  of  the  United  States,  their 
bills,  payable  on  demand,  are  made  receivable  in  all  payments  to  the 
United  States,  unless  otherwise  directed  by  Congress. 

By  the  acts  of  31st  July,  1789,  and  4th  August,  1790,  the  gold  coin* 
of  Great  Britain  were  rated  at  89  cents  the  pennyweight.  By  the  art 
of  9th  February,  1793,  passed  after  the  change'of  the  standard  of  our 
domestic  coins,  British  gold  coins  were  rated  at  27  grains  to  the  dollar 
equivalent  to  8S£  cents  the  pennyweight,  at  which  they  stand  to  tlii* 
day. 

In  the  year  1797  the  British  parliament  passed  an  act  restricting  tfcr 
Bank  of  England  from  paying  their  own  notes  in  specie,  a  restrict* 
which  has  been  continued  to  this  day,  with  certain  exceptions,  byravn: 
acts  of  parliament  The  pound  sterling,  therefore,  in  all  English  in- 
voices and  accounts,  is  now  neither  gold  nor  silver,  but  bank  paper. 
This  paper  has  been  at  times  so  depreciated  that  Spanish  dollars  Lave 
been  issued  by  the  bank  itself,  successively,  at  five  shillings  and  fiw 
shillings  and  sixpence  the  dollar,  and  they  have  passed  in  common  en 
dilation  at  six  shillings. 

In  the  year  1816  there  was  a  coinage  of  silver  at  the  mint,  in  which 
the  pound  troy  weight  of  standard  silver  was  coined  into  66  stuffings 
instead  of  62  shillings,  which  had  been  the  standard  before. 

""  [•Error.]  • 
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And  an  act  of  parliament  of  2d  July,  1819,  confirms  the  restrictions 
upon  cash  payments  by  the  bank,  until  the  first  day  of  May,  1823,  with 
the  following  exceptions. 

L  That,  between  1st  February  and  1st  October,  1820,  any  person 
tendering  to  the  bank  its  notes  payable  on  demand,  to  an  amount  not 
less  than  the  price  or  value  of  sixty  ounces  of  gold,  at  the  rate  of  four 
pounds  one  shilling  per  ounce,  shall  receive  payment  in  gold,  of  the 
lawful  standard  at  that  rate  of  £4  Is.  per  ounce. 

2.  That,  from  1st  October,  1820  to  1st  May,  1821,  such  payments  shall 
be  made  in  gold,  calculated  after  the  rate  of  £3  19*.  6d.  per  ounce. 

3.  And  that,  from  the  1st  of  May,  1821,  to  the  1st  of  May,  1823,  they 
shall  be  make  in  gold,  calculated  after  the  rate  of  £3  17*.  10£d.  per 
ounce.  All  these  payments  to  be  made,  at  the  option  of  the  bank,  in 
ingots  or  bars,  of  the  weight  of  sixty  ounces  each,  and  not  otherwise. 

Throughout  this  whole  canto  of  mutability,  the  pound  sterling  of 
Great  Britain,  from  the  31st  July,  1789,  to  this  day,  has  been  rated  by 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  at  4  dollars  and  44  cents. 

There  has  probably  been  no  time  since  the  establishment  of  the  mint 
of  the  United  States,  nor  since  the  first  establishment  of  the  dollar  as 
the  unit  of  account  in  the  moneys  of  the  United  States,  when  this  has 
been  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  pound  sterling,  whether  computed  in  gold, 
silver,  or  bank  paper. 

A  proclamation  of  Queen  Anne,  issued  in  the  year  1704,  declared  that 
the  Spanish,  Seville,  and  Mexican,  pieces  of  eight,  (as  dollars  were  then 
called)  had,  upon  assays  made  at  the  mint,  been  found  to  weigh  seven- 
teen pennyweights  and  a  half  (420  grains,)  and  to  be  of  the  value  of  four 
shillings  and  sixpence  sterling,  from  which  the  inference  is  conclusive 
that  they  contained  of  pure  silver  387  grains,  and  the  proclamation 
accordingly  prohibited  their  passing,  or  being  received,  for  more  than 
six  shillings  each,  in  the  currency  of  any  of  the  British  colonies  or  plan- 
tations. An  act  of  parliament  in  1707,  corroborated  by  penalties  the 
prohibition  contained  in  the  proclamation.  Six  shillings  for  the  Spanish 
dollar  became  thenceforth  the  standard  of  lawful  money  in  the  colonies, 
although  the  currencies  of  some  of  them  afterwards  departed  from  it. 
In  1717  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  being  master  of  the  mint,  again  made  assays 
of  the  Spanish  dollars,  and  found  them  still  to  contain  387  grains.  From 
this  standard  they  successively  fell  off  in  1731,  in  1761,  and  in  1772;  since 
which  their  average  weight  and  purity  has  been  that  at  which  the  dollar 
of  the  United  States  is  fixed. 

The  dollar  being  thus  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  four  shillings  and  six 
pence  sterling,  the  pound  sterling  was  of  course  equivalent  to  4  and  £  of 
the  dollar.  This  was  the  par  of  exchange,  computed  in  the  silver  coins 
of  the  two  countries,  for  even  then  if  the  computation  had  been  made 
between  their  gold  coins,  the  result  would  have  been  different. 

Thus,  while  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  in  establishing  their  mint, 
and  the  unit  of  their  currency,  have  assumed  for  their  standard  the 
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Spanish  dollar  of  1772,  in  the  calculations  of  their  revenue  and  titer 
estimate  of  the  English  pound  sterling,  they  have  adopted  the  Qp—iA 
dollar  of  1704. 

Bnt  when,  in  1704,  the  value  of  the  Mexican  dollar  was  fixed  at  tmi 
shillings  and  six  pence,  it  was  because  it  contained  887  grains  of  par* 
silver,  the  same  quantity  which  was  also  contained  in  four  shilling*  and 
six  pence  of  English  coined  silver.  At  this  time,  four  shillings  and  nx 
pence  sterling  of  English  silver  coin,  contain  only  363J  grains  of  pure 
silver,  and  the  dollar  of  the  United  States  contains  371£  grains. 

The  following  statements  show  the  relative  present  value  ftf  the  dollar 
and  pound  sterling  in  the  gold  and  silver  coins  of  both  countries,  in  gold 
bullion,  as  payable  by  the  Bank  of  England^  and  in  English  bank  paper 
at  its  current  value  in  1815. 

LGoId. 

One  pound  troy  weight  of  standard  gold  in  England  contains  5,290 
grains  of  pure  gold.    It  is  coined  into  £46 14*.  6cL  or  11,214  pence. 

Then  11,214  :  5,280  ::  240  :  113.0014  grains  of  pure  gold  in  a  pound 
sterling. 

In  the  United  States  24.75  grains  of  pure  gold  is  coined  into  a  dollar, 
or  247.5  grains  to  an  eagle. 

Then  24.75  : 1 ::  113.0014  :  4.56572  dollars,  cents,  &c  to  £L 

Thus  the  pound  sterling  in  gold  is  worth  $4  66.572. 

And  as  5,280  :  11,214  ::  24.75  :  52.5656. 

Dollar  in  English  gold  4*.  4.5656. 

Pound  sterling  in  gold  $4  56.572. 

2.  Silver. 

One  pound  troy  weight  of  standard  silver  in  England  contains  5.32$ 
grains  of  pure  silver,  and  is  coined  into  66  shillings,  or  792  pence. 
The  dollar  of  the  United  States  contains  371.25  grains  of  pure  silver. 
Then,  5,328  :  729  ::  371.25  :  55.1858. 
Dollar  in  English  silver  4*.  7.1858. 
792  :  5328  : :  240  : 1,614.545  grains  pure  silver  in  a  pound. 
371.25  : 1,614,545  : :  1 :  4.348943. 
Pound  sterling  in  silver  $4  34.8943. 
Medium  par  dollar,  4*.  5.8757  pence. 

£  stg.  in  gold  $4  56.5720—  „ ^  ^aa      A,  ,„„«.*.       ^  ^   ^ 

in  silver 4  34.8943+  ia8388  "  *4  457d3i  mei  **  £  8t* 

3.  Value  of  the  pound  sterling  and  dollar  in  gold  and  filter  coin*,  in  gold 

bullion,  and  in  English  hank  paper. 


Value  of  United  States  dollar  in  English  silver  coin  at  66 

shillings  per  lb.  troy  weight 65, 1ST* 

In  English  gold  coin  at  £3  17*.  10J&  per oz 52.5636 

In  English  banknotes  in  1815 72. 

In  gold  bullion  at  £4 1*.  per  ounce 54675 
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D.    Cents. 

English  pound  sterling,  in  silver  coin,  worth  in  the  United 

States,  silver  dollars, .\ .  4  34, 8943 

Gold  coin  at  £3  17a.  lOJd.  per  oz.  in  United  States  gold 4  56.5720 

In  English  bank  notes,  1815 3  33.3333 

In  gold  bullion  at  £4 1*.  per  ounce 4  38. 9574 

In         ditto       at4 .-», •».....->„** 4  44.4444 


• 


DISCUSSIONS  PRELIMINARY  TO  THE  ALTERATION  OF  THE  RATIO. 


MEMORANDUM  OF  A  REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  HOUSE  TO  O 
QUIRE  WHETHER  IT  BE  EXPEDIENT  TO  MAKE  ANT  AMENDMENT  15 
THE  LAWS  WHICH  REGUEATE  THE  COIN  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 
FOREIGN  COINS  RESPECTIVELY. 

On  January  26, 1819,  Mr.  Lowndes  (of  South  Carolina)  presented  a  im- 
port of  considerable  length,  the  principal  recommendations  of  which 
were  that  the  Gold  pieces  be  reduced  in  weight  to  22.798  grains  of  parr 
Gold  to  the  dollar,  that  a  seigniorage  of  14.86  grains  pure  Silver  to  tin- 
dollar  be  charged  for  the  Silver  coins,  and  the  legal  tender  of  Silver 
pieces  below  the  half-dollar  be  limited  to  five  dollars. 

It  was  intended  by  this  measure  that  the  ratio  should  be  changed 
from  15  to  15.60,  but  the  deduction  of  the  proposed  seigniorage  would 
have  left  the  ratio  of  the  coins  a  minute  fraction  lower  than  15,  whflt 
the  ratio  of  15.60  would  have  been  realized  only  in  the  ratio  ot  the  mint 
price  of  Silver  to  the  mint  price  of  Gold. — H. 


REPORT  ON  CURRENCY,  MADE  TO  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRR 
SENTATIVES  OP  THE  U.  STATES,  24th  FEBRUARY,  1820,  BY 
WM.  H.  CRAWFORD,  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY. 

Treasury  Department, 

12th  February,  ttft 

Sir:  In  obedience  to  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
passed  on  the  1st  of  March,  1819,  directing  "the  Secretary  of  theTrea* 
ury  to  transmit  to  Congress,  at  an  early  period  in  the  next  soaion.  * 
general  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
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and  its  offices,  similar  to  the  return  made  to  him  by  the  bank;  and  a 

statement,  exhibiting,  as  nearly  as  may  be  practicable,  the  amount  of 

capital  invested  in  the  different  chartered  banks  in  the  several  States 

and  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  amount  of  notes  issued  by  those 

l>anks  and  in  circulation,  the  public  and  private  depositee  in  them,  the 

amount  of  loans  and  discounts  made  by  them,  and  remaining  unpaid, 

and  the  total  quantity  of  specie  they  possess;  and,  also,  to  report  such 

measures  as,  in  his  opinion,  may  be  expedient  to  procure  and  retain  a 

sufficient  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  coin  in  the  United  States,  or  to 

supply  a  circulating  medium  in  place  of  specie,  adapted  to  the  exigen. 

cies  of  the  country,  and  within  the  power  of  the  government:"  I  have 

the  honor  to  submit  the  subjoined  report  and  statements. 

Statement  A,  exhibits  the  condition  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
and  its  offices,  on  the  30th  of  September,  1819. 

Statement  B,  exhibits  the  amount  of  bank  capital,  authorized  by  law, 
during  the  years  1814,  1815,  1816,  and  1817.  As  this  statement  is 
ionnded  upon  the  applications  made  to  the  Treasury  under  the  acts 
imposing  stamp  duties,  it  is  believed  to  be  substantially  correct.  The 
average  dividends  upon  which  the  stamp  duty  was  paid,  during  those 
years,  amounted  to  about  7£  per  cent,  upon  the  nominal  amount  of 
capital;  it  is,  however,  a  matter  of  general  notoriety,  that  the  dividends 
upon  bank  capital,  actually  paid,  exceeded  that  rate.  If  it  is  assumed, 
that  the  dividends  declared,  and  upon  which  the  duty  was  paid, 
amounted,  during  those  years,  to  10  per  cent.,  then  the  capital  actually 
paid,  in  the  year  1817,  instead  of  being  more  than  $125,000,000,  as  it  is 
exhibited  in  Statement  B,  will  be  found  to  be  about  $94,000,000;  but, 
when  it  is  recollected  that,  after  the  first  payment  required  by  the  char- 
ters of  the  different  banks,  they  have  generally  gone  into  operation,  it 
is  probable  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  remaining  payments 
have  added  nothing  to  their  active  capital.  This  fact  being  assumed, 
and  a  deduction  being  made  of  the  amount  of  permanent  accommoda- 
tion enjoyed  by  the  stockholders,  in  their  respective  banks,  the  active 
bank  capital  of  the  United  States  may  be  fairly  estimated  at  a  sum  not 
exceeding  $75,000,000.  That  these  deductions  ought  to  be  made,  in  an 
attempt  to  ascertain  the  real  amount  of  bank  capital,  cannot,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, be  contested.  If  a  stockholder,  to  the  amount  of  $10,000,  has  a 
permanent  accommodation  in  the  bank,  of  $8,000,  he  has,  in  fact,  but 
$2,000  of  capital  in  the  bank.  This  is  equally  true  when  a  portion  of 
his  subscription  has  been  paid  with  his  own  note,  however  well  endorsed : 
so  long  as  the  note  remains  unpaid,  it  adds  nothing  to  the  real  capital 
of  the  bank. 

Such,  it  is  believed,  has  been  the  process  by  which  the  capital  of  most 
of  the  banks  has  been  formed,  which  have  been  incorporated  since  the 
commencement  of  the  late  war.  Since  that  period,  banks  have  been 
incorporated,  not  because  there  was  capital  seeking  investment;  not 
because  the  places  where  they  were  established  had  commerce  and  man- 
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nfactures  which  required  their  fostering  aid ;  but,  because  men,  without 
active  capital,  wanted  the  means  of  obtaining  loans,  which  their  start- 
ing in  the  community  would  not  command  from  banks  or  individual* 
having  real  capital  and  established  credit.  Hence  the  multiplicity  <d 
local  banks,  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  country,  in  particular  part* 
of  the  Union;  which,  by  the  depreciation  of  their  paper,  have  levied  & 
tax  upon  the  communities  within  the  pale  of  their  influeax* 
the  public  contributions  paid  by  them. 

Statement  C,  presents  the  condition  of  the  State  banks  from 
returns  have  been  received,  or  have  been  transmitted  by  the 
of  State  of  different  States,  in  conformity  with  the  request  of 
ury  Department.  By  comparing  this  Statement  with  Statement  B,  k 
will  be  perceived  that  it  is  very  imperfect.  Independently  of  the  bank* 
which  have  been  created  since  the  year  1817,  it  will  be  discovered,  that 
bank  capital  to  the  amount  of  more  than  $18,000,000,  comprehended  in 
Statement  B,  is  not  embraced  in  it.  As  the  amount  of  bank  capital 
exhibited  in  Statement  O  is  $72,000,000,  and  its  specie  $9,828^000, 
the  whole  specie  possessed  by  the  State  banks  may  be  estimated  at 
$12,250,000;  if  to  this  sum  be  added  the  specie  in  the  possession  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  its  offices,  the  specie  capital  of  all  the 
banks  in  the  United  States  may  be  estimated  at  $15,500,000.  There  are 
no  means  of  ascertaining,  with  any  degree  of  precision,  the  amount  of 
specie  in  circulation;  it  is  probable,  however,  that  it  does  not  exceed 
$4,500,000.  Assuming  this  amount  to  be  nearly  correct,  the  whole 
metallic  currency  of  the  Union  may  be  estimated  at  $20,000,0001  Ap- 
plying the  same  rule  for  ascertaining  the  circulation  of  the  banks,  not 
embraced  by  Statement  G,  which  has  been  employed  to  determine  their 
specie,  the  whole  amount  of  bank  notes  in  circulation  may  be  intimated 
at  $46,000,000.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  this  estimate  is  too  higb; 
as,  according  to  the  general  practice  of  banks,  all  notes  issued  arecensad 
ered  in  circulation,  which  are  not  in  the  possession  of  the  bank  by  which 
they  were  issued.  A  reasonable  deduction  being  made  from  the  no*» 
supposed  to  be  in  circulation,  bat  which  are,  in  fact,  in  the  possesion 
of  other  banks,  it  is  probable  that  the  actual  circulation,  both  of  paper 
and  specie,  is  less,  at  this  time,  than  $45,000,000.  By  the  same  mode 
of  calculation,  the  whole  amount  of  discounts  may  be  estimated  u 
$156,000,000. 

The  destruction  or  loss  of  the  returns  made  to  the  Treasury,  before 
the  year  1816,  by  the  banks  in  which  the  public  money  was  deposited, 
prevents  any  satisfactory  comparison  being  drawn  between  their  condi- 
tion before  and  since  that  period.  Comparative  statements,  however, 
have  been  received  from  sixteen  banks  in  different  parte  of  tho  Union, 
showing  their  situation  on  the  30th  day  of  September,  in  the  yean  18U 
1815,  and  1819.  By  Statement  D,  it  appears  that  those  banks,  at  the 
first  period,  with  a  capital  of  $6,903,202,  and  with  $5,009,140  of  specie 
In  their  vaults,  circulated  $6,845,344  of  their  notes,  and  diaotfUUvd 
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to  the  amount  of  $12,990,975:  at  the  second  period,  their  capital  was 
$3,852,371;  specie,  $1,693,918;  circulation,  $9,944,757;  and  discounts, 
815,727,216;  and  at  the  third  period,  their  capital  was  $9,711,960; 
specie,  $1,726,065;  circulation,  $4,259,234;  and  discounts,  $12,959,560. 

By  Statement  B,  already  referred  to,  it  has  been  shown  that,  in  the 
year  1814,  the  nominal  bank  capital  in  the  United  States  exceeded 
$80,000,000.  It  is  understood  that  a  large  addition  was  made  to  it,  in 
that  year,  in  several  of  the  States.  If  it  be  admitted  that  such  addition 
amounted  to  $15,000,000,  the  bank  capital  in  operation,  in  the  year  1813, 
may  be  stated  at  $65,000,000.  Allowing  to  this  capital  the  same  amount 
of  specie,  circulation,  and  discounts,  as  was  comparatively  possessed  by 
the  banks  comprehended  in  Statement  D,  the  estimate  will  be,  specie 
$28,000,000;  circulation  $02,000,000;  and  discounts  $117,000,000.  In 
1815,  the  bank  capital  had  increased  to  $88,000,000 ;  whilst,  upon  the 
same  principle  of  calculation,  the  specie  would  have  been  estimated  at 
$16,500,000,  circulation  at  $99,000,000,  and  discounts  at  $150,000,000. 
Applying  this  principle  to  the  $125,000,000  of  bank  capital  in  oper- 
ation during  the  year  1819,  the  specie  possessed  by  all  the  banks 
would  amount  to  $21,500,000,  circulation  $53,000,000,  and  discounts 
$157,000,000. 

These  last  results,  with  the  exception  of  the  discounts,  very  materially 
differ  from  those  which  have  been  obtained  by  the  mode  of  calculation 
previously  adopted.  They  nevertheless  furnish  materials  which  may  be 
useful  in  the  progress  of  this  inquiry.  From  them  the  following  deduc- 
tions may  be  drawn: 

1st  That,  in  the  year  1813,  the  circulation  of  bank  notes  was  nearly 
equal  to  the  bank  capital. 

2±  That,  in  the  year  1815,  it  exceeded  the  capital  by  one-eighth. 

3d.  That,  in  the  year  1819,  it  was  less  than  the  capital,  nearly  in  the 
proportion  of  1  to  2J>. 

4th.  That,  whilst  the  amount  of  bank  capital  has  increased  since  1813, 
from  65.  to  125.,  the  metallic  basis,  upon  which  the  circulation  of  notes 
is  founded,  has  decreased  in  the  proportion  of  15.5  to  28 ;  being  equal 
to  44.6  per  cent 

5th.  That  the  circulation  of  notes  in  the  year  1819,  in  proportion  to 
the  specie  in  the  possession  of  the  banks,  exeeeded  that  of  1813, 25.9 
percent. 

6th*  That,  in  the  year  1813,  the  discounts,  in  proportion  to  the  *bank 
capital  employed,  exceeded  those  of  1815,  in  the  ratio  of  18  to  17,  and 
those  of  1819,  in  the  ratio  of  18  to  12. 

7th.  That  the  increase  of  bank  notes  in  circulation,  between  the  years 
1813  and  1815,  exceeded  the  increase  of  discounts  during  the  same  period 
by  $4,000,000 ;  whilst  the  specie  in  the  vaults  of  the  banks  was  dimin- 
ished $11,000,000. 

8th*  That  whilst,  between  the  years  1815  and  1819,  an  addition  of 
$37,000,000  has  been  made  to  the  nominal  bank  capital,  but  $6,000,000 
have  been  added  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  discounts. 
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It  is  probable  that,  between  the  year  1811  and  the  year  1813,  a  cna 
siderable  addition  was  made  to  the  paper  circulation  of  the  country. 
From  a  return  of  the  former  Bank  of  the  United  States,  made  to  the 
Treasury  in  1808,  it  appears  that,  with  $15,300,000  of  specie,  it  circu- 
lated only  $4,787,000  of  notes.  Another  return  made  in  1810,  show*  it* 
condition  was  not  materially  changed.  Shortly  after  the  expiration  of 
its  charter,  bank  capital,  to  a  great  amount,  was  incorporated  in  some 
of  the  States.  The  expenditures  produced  by  the  war,  which  was  Ae- 
dared  in  1812,  without  doubt  contributed  in  some  degree  to  produce  the 
difference  between  the  condition  of  the  sixteen  banks  already  referred 
to,  and  that  of  the  former  bank  of  the  United  States.  If  it  be  admitted, 
however,  that  the  circulation  in  1813  was  not  redundant,  it  must  have 
become  excessive  in  1815.  An  increase  of  the  currency,  in  the  space  of 
two  years,  in  the  proportion  of  09  to  62,  even  if  it  had  been  wholly 
metallic,  could  not  have  foiled  to  have  produced  a  very  great  depreda- 
tion ;  but  when  it  is  considered,  that  not  only  the  increase,  but  the 
whole  circulation  consisted  of  paper,  not  convertible  into  specie,  aome 
idea  of  its  depreciation  may  be  formed.  The  depredation,  however, 
was  not  uniform  in  every  part  of  the  Union.  The  variation  in  the  degn* 
of  depreciation  depended  not  only  upon  the  greater  issues  of  banks  in 
one  section  of  the  nation,  than  in  others ;  but,  also,  upon  the  local  ad- 
vantages which  they  enjoyed  as  to  commerce.  It  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine, with  precision,  where  the  most  excessive  issue  of  bank-notes 
occurred.  Statement  E,  which  exhibits  the  rate  of  exchange  between 
the  principal  cities  to  the  east  of  this  place,  and  London,  and  the  price 
of  bills  at  New  York  upon  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  dune* 
the  years  1813, 1814, 1815,  and  1816,  may  be  considered  presumpth* 
evidence  of  that  fact.  So  far  as  it  can  be  relied  upon  for  that  purpose, 
Baltimore  was  the  point  of  greatest  depreciation  among  the  above-men- 
tioned places.  This  is  probably  true ;  as  it  is  known  that  the  banks  in 
that  place  made  greater  advances  to  the  government  in  the  loans  which 
it  obtained  during  the  late  war,  in  proportion  to  their  capital,  than  tho** 
of  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston.  But  the  greatest  depredation 
of  the  currency  existed  in  the  interior  States,  where  the  issues  wet*  not 
only  excessive,  but  where  their  relation  to  the  commercial  cities  greatl  v 
aggravated  the  effects  of  that  excess. 

This  statement  may  also  assist  in  explaining  the  cause  of  the  necessity 
which  existed  in  1814,  for  the  suspension  of  specie  payment*  by  tb* 
banks.  From  the  commencement  of  the  war  until  that  event,  a  far^e 
amount  of  specie  was  taken  out  of  the  United  States,  by  the  sak  if 
English  government  bills,  at  a  discount,  frequently  of  from  15  to  20  i*r 
cent  Immediately  after  the  suspension,  they  commanded  a  premium 
in  those  places  where  the  banks  had  suspended  payment,  which  grad- 
ually rose  to  20  per  cent.;  whilst  at  Boston  they  remained  at  a  discount 
of  about  14  per  cent  until  February,  1815. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  degree  of  depreciation  of  the  currency, 
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in  1815,  it  continued  to  augment  throughout  the  first  six  months  of  the 
year  1816,  if  the  rate  of  exchange  with  London  is  considered  conclusive 
evidence  of  that  fact.  The  excessive  importations  of  British  merchan- 
dise during  that  period,  and  in  the  preceding  year,  might  indeed  account 
for  the  increase  of  premium  paid  upon  sterling  bills,  and  was,  probably, 
one  of  the  principal  causes  of  it  The  great  fluctuations  which  occurred 
in  the  latter  part  of  that  period,  furnish  some  reason,  however,  for  as- 
cribing them,  in  some  degree,  to  changes  in  the  value  of  the  currency, 
in  which  their  price  was  calculated,  rather  than  to  the  ordinary  princi- 
ples of  exchange.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  currency  in  those  places 
where  it  was  not  convertible  into  specie,  fluctuated  in  value  according 
to  the  efforts  which  were  made,  in  particular  places,  to  prepare  for  the 
resumption  of  specie  payments,  than  that  the  balance  of  payments 
between  the  two  countries  should  have  varied  to  such  an  extent  as  is 
indicated  by  the  sudden  variations  which  occurred  during  that  period  in 
the  rate  of  exchange.  So  far  as  these  fluctuations  are  ascribable  to  the 
currency  in  which  the  rate  of  exchange  was  determined,  a  considerable 
appreciation  of  that  currency  took  place  in  the  last  months  of  the 
year  1816.  From  that  period  until  the  present  time,  the  circulation  has 
rapidly  diminished ;  and  all  the  evils  incident  to  a  decreasing  currency, 
have  been  felt  in  every  part  of  the  Union,  except  in  some  of  the  eastern 
States. 

If,  as  previously  stated,  the  circulation  of  1813  be  admitted  to  be  the 
amount  required  to  effect  the  exchanges  of  the  community  with  facility 
and  advantage,  and  that,  in  the  .year  1815,  that  circulation  was  extended 
to  $99,000,000,  which  was,  in  some  degree,  augmented  in  1816,  the  ex- 
tent of  the  diminution  of  the  currency,  in  the  space  of  three  years,  may 
be  perceived.  But  it  is  probable  that  the  currency  in  1815  exceeded 
$99,000,000.  The  banks,  upon  whose  situation  that  estimate  is  founded, 
were  established  at  a  period  when  the  practice  of  dispensing  with  the 
payment  of  those  portions  of  their  capital  falling  due  after  tbey  went 
into  operation,  had  not  been  generally  introduced.  Some  of  them  did 
not  suspend  specie  payments,  during  the  general  suspension.  The  rest 
were  among  the  first  to  resume  them,  and  have  continued  them  to  the 
present  time.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  banks  which  went  into  oper- 
ation during  the  war,  and  after  the  general  suspension  had  occurred, 
were  conducted  with  an  equal  degree  of  prudence  and  circumspection* 
A  reasonable  allowance  being  made  for  bank  notes  supposed  to  be  in 
circulation  at  that  period,  but  which  were,  in  fact,  in  the  possession  of 
other  banks,  and  for  the  excess  of  issues  beyond  the  estimate,  the 
circulation  may,  it  is  believed,  be  safely  calculated  at  not  less  than 
$110,000,000.  The  paper  circulation  in  1813  has  been  estimated  at 
$62,000,000.  At  that  period,  however,  gold  and  silver  formed  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  currency.  The  condition  of  the  old  bank  of  the 
United  States,  in  1810,  and  of  the  sixteen  banks  in  1813,  proves  that 
the  demand  for  specie  from  the  vaults  of  the  banks  was  inconsiderable. 
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It  is,  therefore,  probable,  that  the  whole  circulation  of  1813  amounted 
to  $70,000,000.    In  1815,  it  is  estimated  to  hare  risen  to  $110,000,000  ; 
arid  this  amount  was  probably  augmented  in  1816.  At  the  close  of  1819, 
it  has  been  estimated,  upon  data  believed  to  be  substantially  correct,  at 
$45,000,000.    According  to  these  estimates,  the  currency  of  the  United 
States  has,  in  the  space  of  three  years,  been  reduced  from  $110,000,000 
to  $45,000,000.    This  reduction  exceeds  fifty-nine  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
circulation  of  1815.    The  fact  that  the  currency  in  1815  and  1816,  was 
depreciated,  has  not  sensibly  diminished  the  effect  upon  the  community, 
of  this  great  and  sudden  reduction.    Whatever  was  the  degree  of  it* 
depreciation,  it  was  still  the  measure  of  value.    It  determined  the  price 
of  labor,  and  of  all  the  property  of  the  community.    A  change  so  vio- 
lent could  not  foil,  under  the  most  favorable  auspices  in  other  respects, 
to  produce  mueh  distress,  to  check  the  ardor  of  enterprise,  and  seriously 
to  affect  the  productive  energies  of  the  nation.    The  reduction  was,  in 
fact,  commenced  under  favorable  auspices.    During  the  year  1817,  and 
the  greater  part  of  1818,  all  the  surplus  produce  of  the  country  com- 
manded, in  foreign  markets,  higher  prices  than  ordinary*    The  rate  of 
foreign  exchange  afforded  no  inducement  for  the  exportation  of  speck 
for  the  purpose  of  discharging  debts  previously  contracted.    The  only 
drain  to  which  the  metallic  currency  was  subject,  was  the  demand  for 
it  for  the  prosecution  of  trade  to  the  East  Indies  and  to  China.    In  this 
trade,  specie  being  the  principal  commodity,  and  indispensable  to  its 
prosecution,  the  amount  exported  during  those  years  was  very  great, 
and  seriously  affected  the  amount  of  circulation,  by  compelling  the  banks 
to  diminish  their  discounts. 

Notwithstanding  the  drains  for  this  commerce  during  these  yean  was 
unusually  large,  every  other  circumstance  was  favorable  to  th$  restora- 
tion of  the  currency  to  a  sound  state,  with  the  least  possible  distress  to 
the  community.  The  capacity  of  the  country  to  discharge  a  huge  por» 
tion  of  the  debts  contracted  with  banks,  and  which  had  occasioned  their 
excessive  issues,  was  greater  than  at  any  former  period,  and  than  it  prob- 
ably will  be  again  for  a  lapse  of  successive  years.  The  effort  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  currency  during  those  years,  though  successful  to  a  eon* 
siderable  degree,  was  not  pursued  with  sufficient  earnestness.  In  ths 
latter  part  of  1818,  when  the  price  of  the  principal  articles  of  Ameri- 
can production  had  fttlen  nearly  fifty  per  cent  in  foreign  markets; 
when  the  merchant  needed  the  aid  of  additional  loans  to  sustain  km 
against  the  losses  which  he  had  incurred  by  the  sudden  reduction  in  the 
price  of  the  commodities  he  had  exported;  he  was  catted  upon  todb» 
charge  loans  previously  contracted.  The  agriculturist,  who  saw  his  in* 
come  reduced  below  his  indispensable  necessities;  the  manu&etmer, 
who  was  not  only  struggling  against  foreign  competition,  but  who 
the  sale  of  his  manufactures  reduced  by  the  incapacity  of  his 
to  buy j  in  fact,  all  classes  of  the  community,  under  dicumstaoess 
adverse  to  the  command  of  fonds,  were  sutyeeted  to 
ever  they  had  obtained  discounts. 
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All  intelligent  writers  upon  currency  agree  that  where  it  is  decreas- 
ing in  amount,  poverty  and  misery  must  prevail.  The  correctness  of 
the  opinion  is  too  manifest  to  require  proof.  The  united  voice  of  the 
nation  attests  its  accuracy.  As  there  is  no  recorded  example  in  the  his- 
tory of  nations  of  a  reduction  of  the  currency  so  rapid  and  so  exten- 
sive, so,  but  few  examples  have  occurred  of  distress  so  general  and  so 
severe  as  that  which  has  been  exhibited  in  the  United  States.  To  the 
evils  of -a  decreasing  currency  are  superdaded  those  of  a  deficient  cur- 
rency. But,  notwithstanding  it  is  deficient,  it  is  still  depreciated.  In 
several  of  the  States  the  great  mass  of  the  circulation  is  not  even 
ostensibly  convertible  into  specie  at  the  will  of  the  holder.  Dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  resump- 
tion of  specie  payments,  the  convertibility  of  bank  notes  into  specie 
has  been  rather  nominal  than  real  in  the  largest  portion  of  the  Union. 
On  the  part  of  the  banks,  mutual  weakness  had  produced  mutual  for- 
bearance. The  extensive  diffusion  of  bank  stock  among  the  great 
body  of  the  citizens  in  most  of  the  States,  had  produced  the  same  for- 
bearance among  individuals.  To  demand  specie  of  the  banks,  when 
it  was  known  that  they  were  unable  to  pay,  was  to  destroy  their  own 
interests,  by  destroying  the  credit  of  the  banks,  in  which  the  produc- 
tive portion  of  their  property  was  invested.  In  favor  of  forbearance, 
was  also  added  the  influence  of  the  great  mass  of  bank  debtors.  Every 
dollar  in  specie  drawn  out  of  the  banks,  especially  for  exportation,  in- 
duced the  necessity  of  curtailments.  To  this  portion  of  the  community 
all  other  evils  were  light,  when  compared  with  the  imperious  demands 
of  banks.  Their  exertions  to  prevent  the  drain  of  specie  in  the  posses- 
sion of  those  who  controlled  their  destiny,  equalled  the  magnitude  of  the 
evils  which  were  to  be  avoided*  In  most  parts  of  the  Union  this  forced 
state  of  things  is  passing  away.  The  convertibility  of  bank  notes  into 
specie  is  becoming  real  wherever  it  is  ostensible.  If  public  opinion 
does  not  correct  the  evil  in  those  States  where  this  convertibility  is 
not  even  ostensible,  it  will  be  the  imperious  duty  of  those  who  are  in- 
vested with  the  power  of  correction  to  apply  the  appropriate  remedy.. 

As  the  currency  is,  at  least  in  some  parts  of  the  Union,  depreciated, 
it  must,  in  those  parts,  suffer  a  further  reduction  before  it  becomes  sound. 
The  nation  must  continue  to  suffer  until  this  is  effected.  After  the  cur- 
rency shall  be  reduced  to  the  amount  which,  when  the  present  quantity 
of  the  precious  metals  is  distributed  among  the  various  nations  of  the 
world,  in  proportion  to  their  respective  exchangeable  values,  shall  be 
assigned  to  the  United  States ;  when  time  shall  have  regulated  the  price 
of  labor,  and  of  commodities,  according  to  that  amount ;  and  when  pre- 
existing engagements  shall  have  been  adjusted,  the  sufferings  from  a 
depreciated,  decreasing,  and  deficient  currency,  will  be  terminated* 
Individual  and  public  prosperity  will  gradually  revive,  and  the  produc- 
tive energies  of  the  nation  resume  their  accustomed  activity.  But  new 
changes  in  the  currency,  and  circumstances  adverse  to  the  perpetuity  of 
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the  general  prosperity,  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  occur.  So  far  as 
these  changes  depend  upon  the  currency,  their  recurrence,  to  an  extent 
sufficient  to  disturb  the  prosperity  of  the  nation,  would  be  effectually 
prevented,  if  it  could  be  rendered  purely  metallic.  In  that  event*  we 
should  always  retain  that  proportion  of  the  precious  metals  which 
exchangeable  commodities  bear  to  those  of  other  nations.  The 
would  seldom  be  either  redundant  or  deficient,  to  an  extent  that  would 
seriously  affect  the  interest  of  society.  But  when  the  currency  is  metal- 
lic, and  paper  convertible  into  specie,  changes  to  such  an  extent,  it  is 
believed,  will  frequently  occur. 

The  establishment  of  banks  which  are  restrained  from  issuing  notes  of 
small  denominations,  furnishes  great  facilities  for  the  transmission  of 
money,  and  increases  the  efficiency  of  the  capital  subject  to  their  control. 
to  the  extent  of  the  credit  employed  by  them.  The  degree  of  facility 
afforded  by  them,  for  the  transportation  or  transmission  of  money,  de- 
pends upon  the  extent  of  country  within  which  their  notes  circulate,  and 
preserve  a  value  equivalent  to  specie.  Ordinarily,  this  extent  is  deter- 
mined by  the  interior  trade  of  the  country ;  they  will  circulate  through 
the  whole  extent  of  country,  the  produce  of  which  is  carried  for  sale  to 
the  place  of  their  establishment.  If  they  are  established  only  in  the 
principal  commercial  city  of  the  nation,  their  notes  will  circulate  through 
the  whole  extent  of  its  territory,  and  afford  the  greatest  possible  facility 
for  the  transmission  of  money.  If  they  are  established  in  several  of  the 
commercial  cities,  their  circulation  will  be  circumscribed  by  the  sections 
of  country,  the  inhabitants  of  which  trade  to  those  cities.  The  facility 
for  transmitting  money  will  be  diminished  by  their  establishment.  But 
if  banks  should  be  established  in  all  the  interior  towns,  this  facility 
would  be  impaired  to  a  still  greater  degree.  In  that  event,  their  nott* 
would  circulate  within  very  narrow  limits ;  but,  within  those  limit*,  the 
notes  of  the  banks  in  the  commercial  cities  would  no  longer  form  part  of 
the  circulation.  Should  they,  by  accident,  be  carried  within  it,  the  fir** 
individual  having  remittances  to  make,  and  into  whose  hands  they  might 
come,  would  use  them  for  that  purpose. 

The  degree  of  credit  which  a  bank  can  employ,  in  proportion  to  its 
capital,  depends  upon  a  variety  of  circumstances.  If  the  community 
reposes  great  confidence  in  the  prudence  and  integrity  of  those  who 
direct  its  concerns ;  if  the  capital  employed  is  small  in  proportion  to  the 
demand  for  the  transmission  of  money ;  if  there  is  no  other  bank,  wb<x* 
local  situation  repels  its  circulation  from  those  sections  of  country,  the 
produce  of  which  is  ultimately  carried  to  the  place  where  it  is  estab- 
lished, the  credit  which  it  will  be  able  to  employ  will  be  very  great. 
Where  all  these  facilities  are  wanting,  the  extent  of  the  credit  which  it 
will  employ  will  be  very  inconsiderable.  The  additional  efficiency  whkb, 
in  the  latter  case,  will  be  imparted  to  capital  invested  in  banks,  wilL  it 
is  believed,  not  countervail  the  evils  which  necessarily  result  from  their 
establishment 
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Among  the  advantages  which  have  been  supposed  most  strongly  to 
recommend  their  establishment,  especially  in  a  community  whose  re- 
sources are  rapidly  expanding,  their  capacity  suddenly  to  increase  the 
currency  to  the  utmost  demand  for  it,  has  been  considered  the  most 
important* 

In  a  country  where  the  currency  is  pnrely  metallic,  no  considerable 
addition  can  be  made  to  it,  without  giving,  at  the  time  of  its  acquisition, 
articles  in  exchange  of  equal  value.  No  addition  can  be  made  to  the 
currency  without  affecting,  to  the  extent  of  such  addition,  the  enjoy- 
ments of  the  community.  The  amount  so  added  will,  to  the  same  extent, 
diminish  the  quantity  of  articles  which  would  otherwise  be  imported 
into  the  country  for  domestic  consumption,  or  for  re-exportation. 

Ordinarily,  the  currency  of  one  country  will  not  be  exported  to  an- 
other, because  its  value  in  every  country  is  nearly  the  same.  It  will 
not,  therefore,  like  other  commodities,  command  a  commercial  profit 
upon  exportation.  It  will  be  taken  from  one  country  to  another,  only 
when  the  price  of  commodities  in  the  former  is  so  high  as  to  produce  a 
loss  in  the  latter,  equal  to  the  expense  of  transporting  specie.  It  is  this 
condition,  annexed  to  every  acquisition  to  the  currency  of  a  State,  when 
it  is  purely  metallic,  of  diminishing,  to  the  same  extent,  the  enjoyments 
of  the  community,  which  affords  the  most  efficient  protection  against  its 
becoming  redundant.  It  is  equally  efficient  in  guarding  against  a 
deficiency,  to  an  extent  that  can  seriously  affect  the  interest  of  the  com- 
munity. But  this  condition  is  not  annexed  to  the  increase  of  the  cur- 
rency,  by  the  issue  of  bank  notes,  even  when  convertible  into  specie. 
The  notes,  by  which  the  currency  is  suddenly  augmented,  do  not,  in  any 
degree,  diminish  the  enjoyments  of  the  community.  No  equivalent  is, 
by  such  issue,  transferred  to  another  community,  as  is  invariably  done 
when  an  acquisition  is  made  to  a  metallic  currency.  Whenever  the  cur- 
rency can  be  augmented,  exempt  from  such  transfer,  it  must  be  subject 
to  some  degree  of  fluctuation  in  quantity.  Every  addition  made  to  the 
currency  by  the  issue  of  bank  notes,  changes  the  relation  which  previ- 
ously existed  between  the  amount  of  the  currency  and  the  amount  of  the 
commodities  which  are  to  be  exchanged  through  its  agency.  Their  issue 
depends,  not  upon  receiving  in  exchange  articles  of  equal  value,  but 
upon  a  pledge  of  the  credit  of  one  or  more  individuals,  to  the  amount  of 
such  issue.  No  evil  can  result  to  the  community  from  the  advance  of 
the  capital  of  a  bank  in  exchange  for  the  credit  of  individuals.  In  that 
case,  no  addition  is  made  to  the  amount  of  the  currency  previously  in 
circulation.  It  is  perfectly  immaterial  to  society,  whether  this  capital 
be  lent  by  individuals  or  by  corporations.  The  relation  between  the 
currency  and  the  exchangeable  commodities  of  the  State  is  not  disturbed. 
But,  when  their  credit  is  greatly  extended,  the  currency  is  expanded, 
and  that  relation  is  deranged.  An  expansion  of  the  currency,  through 
the  agency  of  banks,  will  generally  occur  oily  in  periods  of  prosperity, 
During  such  periods,  enterprise  will  be  fostered,  industry  stimulaf^ 
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and  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  people  advanced  without  the  tu 
titioas  aid  of  an  expansive  currency.  Bat  there  can  be  no  doubt  tkr 
a  sudden  increase  of  the  currency  during  period*  of  prosperity,  throogL 
the  agency  of  bank  issues,  gives  additional  force  and  activity  to  tL.- 
national  enterprise.  Such  an  increase  will  be  followed  by  a  genera 
rise  in  the  value  of  all  articles, -especially  of  those  which  cannot  be  n 
ported.  The  price  of  lands,  houses,  and  public  stock,  will  be  augment**! 
in  a  greater  degree  than  if  no  such  increase  had  taken  place. 

if  these  prices  could  be  maintained ;  if  they  could  even  be  protects! 
against  sudden  reduction,  they  would  be  cause  of  gratulatfou  rather  than 
of  complaint.    But  the  expansion  of  the  currency  by  the  issue  of  pai»?. 
in  a  period  of  prosperity,  will  inevitably  be  succeeded  by  its  contracts* 
in  periods  of  adversity.    The  extent  to  which  the  currency  may  be  con- 
tracted, through  the  agency  of  banks,  depends  upon  the  use  which  tht? 
may  have  made  of  their  credit.    The  excess  of  their  discounts  bey«*J 
their  capital  actually  paid,  determines  the  amount  of  the  credit  wbwb 
they  have  employed.    Thus,  in  1813,  the  capital  of  the  banks  in  tfo 
United  States  has  been  estimated  at  $65,000,000,  and  their  discount*  i: 
$117,000,000.    The  extent  to  which  their  credit  was  then  employed  wa* 
$52,000,000.    Their  circulation,  at  the  same  period,  has  been  estimated 
at  $62,000,000.    In  this  estimate  no  allowance  was  made  for  notes  *ta;«l 
to  be  in  circulation,  but  which  were  probably  in  the  possession  of  other 
banks.    A  reasonable  deduction  being  made  on  that  account,  it  is  pn*b- 
able  that  the  paper  circulation  did  not  much  exceed  $52,000,000.    6n* 
the  liability  of  the  banks  for  specie,  was  equal  to  the  whole  amount  «/ 
notes  represented  to  be  in  circulation,  besides  the  individual  deposit*. 
To  meet  an  immediate  demand,  they  are  estimated  to  hare  bad 
$28,000,000  in  specie.    If  the  depositee  of  individuals  should  be  e*t; 
mated  at  $18,000,000,  their  ultimate  means  of  meeting  the  demand  «f 
$62,000,000,  without  sacrificing  their  capital,  would  consist  of  $10,000,(»> 
in  specie,  and  $52,000,000  secured  by  the  notes  of  individuals;  thiaraoi 
being  the  excess  of  their  discounts  over  their  capital    Under  ocriioxr? 
circumstances,  the  basis  upon  which  the  credit  of  this  circulation  w*t*4 
might  be  considered  sufficient  to  sustain  it.    A  debt  of  $117,O0CM*w 
could  not,  under  the  most  adverse  circumstances,  be  considered  iwd* 
quate  to  meet  one  of  $52,000,000.    But,  in  the  case  of  currency,  the  <*j 
pacity  of  ultimate  redemption  is  not  sufficient.    The  capacity  to  ral*m 
it  as  it  is  presented  is  indispensable.    Whenever  the  public  confklw* 
in  this  capacity  is  impaired,  an  immediate  demand  for  specie  will  W 
created;  and,  if  it  is  not  promptly  met,  depreciation  will  ensue.  I>n\ 
eveii  in  circumstances  in  some  degree  adverse  to  the  operations  of  banU 
if  their  discounts  consisted  principally  of  notes  founded  upon  real  tmn> 
actions,  in  which  the  idea  of  renewal  was  excluded ;  and  If  specie  formal 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  circnlation/the  capacity  of  the  ta^ 
to  meet  the  demands  upon  them  for  specie,  might  have  been  saUta^' 
to  sustain  the  credit  of  the  currency.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  deto 
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due  to  the  banks  consisted  chiefly  of  fixed  or  permanent  loans,  gen- 
erally denominated  accommodation  paper ;  if  specie  had  been  banished 
from  circulation,  by  the  issue  of  dollar  notes,  the  suspension  of  payment 
by  the  banks  could  not  fail  to  be  the  result  of  any  considerable  pressure 
upon  them /or  specie.  In  the  former  case,  as  their  notes  should  be  with- 
drawn from  circulation,  they  would  gradually  be  reduced  to  the  demand 
for  them  for  the  transmission  of  money.1  If  the  effort  to  withdraw  them 
should  be  f  continued  beyond  that  point,  specie  would  be  paid  into  the 
banks  by  their  debtors,  in  preference  to  bank  notes ;  and  the  just  pro- 
portion between  the  paper  circulation,  and  the  specie  in  their  vaults, 
would  be  promptly  restored.  In  the  latter  case,  as  the  debts  due  to  the 
banks  would  not,  according  to  the  understanding  of  the  parties,  become 
due  at  short  intervals,  the  only  mode  of  meeting  the  increasing  demands 
upon  them  for  specie  would  be  to  require  of  the  whole  mass  of  debtors 
the  payment  of  a  fixed  proportion  of  the  sums  due  by  them.  As  the 
circumstances  which  would  require  this  measure,  on  the  part  of  the 
banks,  would  generally  affect  the  community  in  the  same  degree,  the 
capacity  of  their  debtors  to  meet  this  demand  would  generally  be  fbund 
to  be  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  demand.  The  demand  itself  being  in- 
consistent with  the  impression  under  which  the  debt  was  contracted, 
would  be  resisted  in  every  case  where  the  interest  of  the  debtor  would 
be  subserved  by  delay.  As  specie  formed  but  an  inconsiderable  part  of 
the  currency,  the  reduction  of  the  paper  circulation  would  have  to  be 
carried  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  the  former  fee.  A  just  proportion 
between  the  paper  circulation  and  the  specie  necessary  to  support  it, 
could  be  obtained  only  by  the  positive  reduction  of  the  former,  as  it 
would  be  impracticable  to  increase  the  latter  while  the  demand  con- 
tinued. Under  such  circumstances,  the  suspension  of  payment  would 
be  the  probable  result. 

Buch,  in  fact,  were  the  circumstances  under  which  the  suspension  in 
1814  occurred. 

The  injudicious  multiplication  of  banks,  where  capital  in  that  form, 
to  some  extent,  might  have  been  usefhl;  the  establishment  of  than 
where  they  could  only  be  injurious ;  the  permission  to  issue  dollar  notes, 
by  which  specie  was  banished  from  circulation ;  and  the  demand  for 
specie  for  exportation,  which  existed  during  the  years  1813  and  1814, 
imposed  upon  the  banks  in  the  middle,  southern,  and  western  States, 
the  necessity  of  suspending  payment  A  longer  effort  to  discharge  their 
notes  in  specie  would  not  only  have  been  ineffectual,  but  would  certainly 
have  postponed,  to  a  more  remote  period,  the  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
ments. The  evils  which  have  resulted  to  the  community  from  that  sus- 
pension have  certainly  been  great :  but  it  may  well  brf doubted,  whether 
others  of  equal  magnitude  would  not  have  been  suffered,  if  that  event 
had  not  occurred.  The  extent  to  which  the  currency  must  have  been 
reduced,  in  order  to  have  avoided  the  suspension,  could  not  have  failed, 
at  any  period,  to  produce  great  embarrassment  and  distress  to  the  com- 
8.  Ex.  68       33 
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munity.  But  in  a  time  of  war,  when  the  country  was  invaded  when  tht 
public  safety  required  that  the  <>n<  •  'es  of  the  nation  should  be  ftiUy  de- 
veloped, a  sudden  and  exte:  isi  ve  re-  stion  of  the  currency,  by  any  can** 
whatever,  would  have  been  fatal.  U  i»  ler  such  circumstances,  thedemand 
for  currency  would  have  been  too  itnpi  rious  to  be  resisted.  ItaroukL,  frwt 
necessity,  have  been  suppli'  <l  bv  the  issue  of  Treasury  Notes. 

The  fact,  that,  in  a  small  portion  of  the  Union,  specie  payments  vwf 
continued,  cannot  be  admitted  as  evidence  that  it  was  practicable 
throughout  the  nation.  In  that  part  of  the  country,  the  extensive  bank 
issues,  consequent  upon  loans  to  the  government  in  the  middle  State*, 
had  not  occurred.  Foreign  trade,  which,  in  the  other  parte  of  the  Union, 
was  nearly  annihilated,  still  preserved  there  a  languid  existence,  thorough 
the  permission  or  connivance  of  the  enemy.  These  circumstances  ooaki 
not  fail  to  enable  the  banks  in  the  eastern  States,  to  continue  apecar 
payments  longer  than  those  in  the  middle,  southern,  and  western  State*. 
In  an  effort  to  preserve  their  credit,  they  would,  inevitably,  be  tbe  Uk 
which  would  fialL  In  such  a  struggle,  however,  they  must  have  £ail*L 
had  not  the  circulation  of  the  paper  of  their  weaker  neighbors,  and  thr 
issues  of  Treasury  Notes  come  to  their  aid.  But  for  this  adventitious 
assistance,  wholly  unconnected  with  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  tbtn 
directors,  specie  ppy*p*nts  must  have  been  suspended  there,  or  the  best 
interests  of  the  community  have  been  sacrificed.  From  that  period, 
until  the  resumption  of  *{>ocie  payments  in  the  ear^y  part  of  1817,  Treas- 
ury Notes,  and  tho  nr  s  of  the  banks  which  had  suspended  payment, 
formed  the  great  mass  of  the  circulation  in  the  eastern  part  of  tbr 
Union.  Specie,  or  t  he  notes  of  banks  which  continued  to  pay  eperir. 
formed  no  part  of  the  receipts  of  the  government  in  Boston,  and  th£  d»» 
tricts  east  of  that  town,  until  about  the  close  of  the  year  1816* 

In  all  great  exigencies,  which,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  may  be 
expected  to  arise  in  every  nation,  the  suspension  of  payment  by  banks. 
where  the  circulation  consists  principally  of  bank  notes,  is  one  of  the 
evils  which  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  inevitable  consequence  of  their 
establishment  Even  in  countries  where  paper  does  not  form  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  circulation,  such  an  event  will  sometimes  happen.  ic 
the  year  1797,  when  the  restriction  was  imposed  upon  the  bank  of  Enjr 
land,  the  average  of  its  circulation  for  several  successive  years  was  about 
£10,000,000  sterling,  whilst  the  metallic  currency  was  estimated  a: 
£30,000,000.  Yet,  in  that  country,  whose  trade  in  tame  of  wart  through 
the  protection  of  its  fleets,  was  rather  expanded  than  contracted,  it  wa* 
found  necessary  to  authorise  tbe  bank  to  suspend  payment;  which  m± 
pension,  after  a  lafcwe  of  twenty-three  years,  still  continues,  YThea  the 
existence  of  banks  depends  upon  the  authority  which  regulates  the  cur 
rency,  it  may  be  practicable  to  impose  salutary  checks,  against  caceasiive 
issues  of  paper  dftring  suspension ;  and,  in  some  degree,  to  guard  agiinrt 
an  excessive  depreciation  of  the  currency.  But,  where  these  ii 
are  created  by  an  authority  having  no  poweqto  regulate  the 
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and,  especially,  where  they  are  created  by  a  great  variety  of  authorities 
independent  of  each  other,  and  practically  incapable  of  acting  in  concert, 
it  is  manifest  that  no  such  checks  or  restraints  can  be  imposed*  It  is 
impossible  to  imagine  a  currency  mord  vitions  than  that  which  depends 
upon  the  wjll  of  nearly  four  hundred  banks,  entirely  independent  of  each 
other,  when  released  from  all  restraint  against  excessive  issues.  By  the 
term  currency,  the  issue  of  paper  by  government,  as  a  financial  resource, 
is  exclude^.  Even  such  an  issue,  in  a  State  where  the  reign  of  law  is 
firmly  established,  and  public  opinion  controls  the  public  councils,  would 
be  preferable  to  a  currency  similar  to  that  which  existed  in  some  parts 
of  the  United  States,  during  the  general  suspension,  and  which  now 
exists  in  some  of  the  States.  This  truth  has  been  practically  demon- 
strated by  the  redemption  of  the  whole  of  the  Treasury  Notes  issued 
dming  the  war,  within  the  short  space  of  about  two  years  after  the 
peace ;  whilst  a  large  amount  of  bank  notes  issued  during  the  suspen- 
sion, are  yet  unredeemed,  and  greatly  depreciated. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  metallic  currency,  connected  with  a  paper 
circulation,  convertible  into  specie,  and  not  exceeding  the  demand  for 
the  facile  transmission  of  money,  is  the  most  convenient  that  can  be  de- 
vised* When  the  paper  circulation  exceeds  that  demand,  the  metallic 
currency  to  the  amount  of  the  excess  will  be  exported,  and  a  liability  to 
sudden  fluctuations  to  the  same  extent  will  be  produced. 

If  banks  were  established  only  in  the  principal  commercial  cities  of 
each  State;  if  they  were  ^restrained  from  the  '  me  of  notes  of  small  de- 
nominations; if  they  should  retain  an  absolute  control  over  one  half  of 
their  capital,  and  the  whole  of  the  credit  which  they  employ,  by  discount- 
ing "to  that  amount  nothing  but  transaction  paper  payable  at  short  dates, 
the  credit  and  stability  of  the  banks  would,  at  least,  be  unquestionable. 
Their  notes  could  always  be  redeemed  in  specie  on  demand.  The  remain- 
ing part  of  their  capital  might  be  advanced  upon  long  credits  to  manu- 
facturers, and  even  to  agriculturists,  without  the  danger  of  being  under 
the  necessity  of  calling  upon  such  debtors  to  6ontribute  to  their  relief,  if 
emergencies  should  occur.  Such  debtors  are,  in  fact,  unable  to  meet 
sudden  exigencies,  and  ought  never  to  accept  of  advances  from  banks, 
bat  upon  long  credits,  for  which  timely  provision  may  be  made.  The 
hitter  class,  of  all  others,  is  the  least  qualified  to  meet  the  sudden  demands 
which  a  pressure  upon  banks  compels  them  to  make  upon  their  debtors. 
The  returns  of  capital  invested  in  agriculture,  are  too  slow  and  distant 
to  justify  engagements  with  banks,  except  upon  long  credits. !  If  the 
payment  of  the  principal  should  be  demanded  at  other  periods  than  those 
at  which  the  husbandman  receives  the  annual  rewaril  of  his  toil,  the  dis- 
tress which  would  result  from  the  exaction  would  grfeatly  outweigh  any 
benefit  which  was  anticipated  from  the  loan.  That,  the  establishment 
of  banks,  in  agricultural  districts,  has  greatly  improved  the  general 
appearance  of  the  country,  is  not  denied.  a  Comfortable  mansions,  and 
spacious  barns,  have  been  erected ;  lands  have  been  dea^  J  — "*  "~^uoed 
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to  cultivation ;  farms  have  been  stocked,  and  rendered  more  productive. 
by  the  aid  of  bank  credits.  But  ti.v  e  improvements  will  eventually  be 
found,  in  most  cases,  to  effect  1  h<  rain  of  the  proprietor.  The  farm. 
with  its  improvements,  will  fn«iu.  utly  prove  unequal  to  the  disehaipt 
of  the  debts  incurred  in  its  embolic  umenk  Such,  in  fact,  is  the  actual 
or  apprehended  state  of  thing* .  \*  J  <*rever  banks  have  been  established 
in  the  small  inland  towns  and  villa;**.  Poverty  and  distress  are  impend- 
ing over  the  heads  of  most  of  those  who  have  attempted  to  improve  their 
farms  by  the  aid  of  bank  credits.  So  general  is  this  distress,  that  ti* 
principal  attention  of  the  State  legislatures,  where  the  evil  exists,  is,  a; 
this  moment,  directed  to  the  adoption  of  measures  calculated  to  rescue  their 
fellow  citizens  from  the  inevitable  effects  of  their  own  indiscretion.  If, 
in  affording  a  shield  to  the  debtor  against  the  legal  demand  of  his  civil 
itor,  the  axe  shall  be  applied  to  the  root  of  the  evil,  by  the  annihilate  c 
of  banks  where  they  ought  never  to  have  existed,  the  interference,  how 
ever  doubtful  in  point  of  policy  or  principle,  may,  eventually,  be  product- 
ive of  more  good  than  eviL 

The  general  system  of  credit  which  has  been  introduced  throagh  the 
agency  of  banks  brou^  t  honn-  10  every  man's  door,  has  produced  s  fee- 
titious  state  of  things,  e.\ti"i,ndy  adverse  to  the  sober,  frugal,  and  indus- 
trious habits  which  oi'tri  t  to  he  cherished  in  a  republic  In  the  plare 
of  these  virtues,  extra \  i*  \iw«\  idleness,  and  the  spirit  of  gambling  ad 
venture,  have  been  ei^  »■  '  .  »»d  and  fostered  by  our  institutions.  So  hz 
as  these  evils  have  lW*  produced  by  the  establishment  of  banks  when 
they  are  not  required  :  by  the  omission  to  impose  upon  them  wholesocr 
restraints;  and  by  the  ignorance  or  misconduct  of  those  who  have  berr 
intrusted  with  their  direction,  they  are  believed  to  be  beyond  the  contra 
of  the  federal  government.  Since  the  resumption  of  specie  payments 
measures  have  been  adopted  in  some  of  the  States  to  enforce  their  cm 
tinuance ;  in  others,  the  evil  has  been  left  to  the  correction  of  pohbc 
opinion.  There  is,  however,  some  reason  to  apprehend,  that  the  author 
ity  of  law  may  be  interposed  in  support  of  the  circulation  of  notes  x>  *: 
convertible  into  specie. 

But  the  federal  government  has,  by  its  measures,  in  some  degree,  ol-q- 
tributed  to  the  spirit  of  speculation  and  of  adventurous  enterprise,  whicL 
at  this  moment,  so  strongly  characterize  the  citizens  of  this  repaNic* 
The  system  of  credit,  which,  in  the  infancy  of  our  commerce,  was  iDtLr 
pensable  to  its  prosperity,  if  not  to  its  existence,  has  been  extended  at  j 
period  when  the  dictates  of  sound  discretion  seemed  to  require  that  n 
should  be  shortened.  The  credit  given  upon  the  sale  of  the  m^«^ 
domain  has  diffused  this  spirit  of  speculation  and  of  inordinate  enter 
prise  among  the  great  mass  of  our  citizens.  The  public  lands  are  pur 
chased,  and  spUpdid  towns  erected  upon  them,  with  hank  credits 
Kvexy  thing  is  artificial  The  rich  inhabitant  of  the  commercial  cfev*. 
and  the  tenant  of  the  forests,  differ  only  in  the  object  of  their  pwt- 
Whcther  oommerce,  splendid  mansions,  or  puttie  lands,  be  ths  sMKft  <u 
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desire,  the  means  by  which  the  gratification  is  to  be  secured,  are  bank 
credits. 

This  state  of  things  is  no  less  unfriesdly  to  the  duration  of  our  repub- 
lican institutions,  than  it  is  adverse  to  the  development  of  our  national 
energies,  tfften  great  emergencies  shall  arise;  for,  upon  such  occasions, 
the  attention  of  the  citizen  will  be  directed  to  the  preservation  of  his 
property  from  the  grasp  of  his  creditors,  instead  of  being  devoted  to  the 
defence  of  Us  country.  Instead  of  being  able  to  pay  with  promptitude 
the  contributions  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the  State,  he  will  be 
induced  to  claim  the  interference  of  the  government  to  protect  him 
against  the  effects  of  his  folly  and  extravagance. 

This  ought  not  to  be  the  condition  of  a  republic,  when  menaced  by 
foreign  force  or  domestic  commotion.  Such,  it  is  apprehended,  will  be 
the  condition  of  the  United  States,  if  the  course  which  has  been  pursued 
since  the  commencement  of  the  late  war  is  not  abandoned.  Since  that 
period,  it  is  believed,  the  number  of  banks  in  the  United  States  has  been 
more  than  doubled.  They  have  been  established  in  the  little  inland 
towns  and  villages,  and  have  brought  distress  and  ruin  upon  the  inhab- 
itants. When  the  cause  and  the  extent  of  the  evil  is  known,  no  doubt 
is  entertained  that  the  appropriate  remedies  will  be  applied  by  those, 
who,  in  our  complex  form  of  government,  are  invested  with  the  necessary 
authority. 

But  the  resolution  requires  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  "  to  re- 
port such  measures,  as,  in  his  opinion,  may  be  ^pedient  to  procure,  and 
retain,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  coin  in  the  United  States." 

It«has  already  been  suggested,  that,  if  tlie  currency  was  purely  metal- 
lic, or  connected  with  paper  convertible  into  specie,  to  the  extent  only 
of  the  demand  for  the  transmission  of  money,  the  United  States  would 
retain  that  proportion  of  the  precious  metals  which  the  value  of  their 
exchangeable  commodities  bore  to  those  of  other  States.  But  if  paper 
can  be  made  to  circulate  independent  of  its  employment  in  the  transmis- 
sion of  fluids,  gold  and  silver,  to  the  same  extent,  will  be  exported.  If 
paper  will  be  received  and  employed  generally  as  the  medium  of  ex- 
change, and  especially  if  it  is  issued  in  bills  of  small  denominations,  the 
amount  of  specie  which  will  be  exported  will  be  great  in  proportion  to 
the  paper  in  circulation.  If  this  position  be  correct,  the  power  of  Con- 
gress will  be  insufficient  to  retain  any  considerable  portionof  gold  and  sil- 
ver in  the  United  States.  Bank  notes,  from  one  dollar  to  those  of  large 
denominations,  have  circulated,  and  it  is  presumed  will  continue  to  circu- 
late, independent  of  its  authority.  As  long  as  bank  n#tes  will  be  received 
as  a  substitute  for  specie,  the  quantity  of  specie,  necessary  for  currency, 
will  be  small,  and  may  be  easily  retained  without  the  aid  of  government. 
Bnt  the  demand  for  specie,  where  the  circulation  is  principally  paper,  is 
extremely  fluctuating.  When  there  is  but  little  or  no  demand  for  it,  the 
temptation  to  increase  their  discounts,  by  the  issue  of  more  paper,  is  too 
strong  to  be  resisted  by  banks.    When  a  demand  for  specie  arises,  the  cur- 
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rencyhas  to  be  suddenly  dimmWn*«l  by  the  contraction  of  their  discount*. 
Fluctuation  in  the  amount  oi  t  be  en  rrency ,  produced  by  this  means,  is  the 
principal  mischief  to  be  remedied.  These  fluctuations  win  frequently 
occur  in  every  State  where  the  nurency  is  principally  paper  converti- 
ble into  coin.  In  the  United  States,  where  the  specie  expor&d  as  a  pri- 
mary article  of  commerce  to  tin*  !£a*t  Indies  and  to  China,  bears  soiarpt 
a  proportion  to  the  metallic  cunv^-y  of  the  country,  fliey  must  not  only 
be  more  frequent  than  in  States  where  no  such  commerce  tadsts,  hot 
more  extensive  in  their  effects.  The  demand  created  for  Spanish  milkd 
dollars,  by  the  exportation  of  specie,  in  the  prosecution  of  this  trodt. 
has,  without  doubt,  caused  their  importation  to  an  extent  which  otiwi 
wise  would  not  have  occurred.  As  this  demand  is,  in  some  degree,  con- 
tingent, the  supply  will  also  be  contingent.  When  it  exceeds  the  df* 
mand,  the  banks  will  be  tempted  to  new  issues  of  paper.  When  it  i» 
deficient,  the  deficiency  will  be  drawn  from  the  banks,  and  will  cause  » 
sudden  diminution  of  the  currency.  If  this  diminution  could  be  limit*! 
to  the  amount  of  the  deficiency  thus  drawn  from  the  banks,  the  eril 
would  be  no  greater  than  if  the  currency  were  metallic.  But  this  is  But 
the  fact.  When  the  paper  circulation  is  returned  upon  the  banks  far 
specie,  prudence  requires  th:„t  an  effort  should  be  made  to  preserve  the 
same  proportion  between  tlu*  specie  in  their  vaults  and  their  notes  in 
circulation,  as  existed  at  the  moment  the  pressure 'commenced. '  If  the 
paper  in  circulation  sltarld  be  three  times  the  amount  of  sperie  in  tip 
possession  of  the  ban].  *  u  demand  upon  them  for  $1,000,000  of  specie 
would  produce  a  diiuin>.  on  of  $3,000,000  in  the  currency,  if  the  specie 
should  be  exported,  ai  .  =  <>;  $2,000,000  if  it  remained  in  the  country.  It 
is  even  probable  that  the  comparative  diminution  would  exceed  this  n- 
tio.  As  the  demand  increased,  apprehensions  would  be  excited  for  tie 
credit  of  the  banks,  the  exertions  produced  by  that  apprehension  wooM 
correspond  with  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  to  be  avoided,  rather  tfcaa 
with  the  positive  pressure.  This,  it  is  presumed,  would  be  the  effect  <tf 
such  an  emergency,  where  banks  had  not  become  familiarized  with  baa* 
ruptcy,  and  were  not  countenanced  by  society  in  a  course  of  condor* 
which  in  private  life  would  be  considered  dishonest. 

If,  by  any  constitutional  exercise  of  the  power  of  Congress,  banks  can 
be  restrained,  1st  From  issuing  notes  of  small  denominations :  and  !M 
From  excessive  issues  when  their  notes  are  not  returned  upon  them  frc 
specie,  fluctuations  in  the  currency  to  an  extent  to  derange  the  intend 
of  society,  may  be  prevented.  But  if  the  imposition  of  these  restraint* 
are  not  within  the  constitutional  powers  of  Congress,  the  evils  wkrt 
have  been  suffered  for  the  want  of  those  restraints,  must  continue,  until 
the  present  systefn  of  banking  shall  be  abandoned. 

In  an  inquiry  A  to  the  state  of  the  currency,  'the  consideration  of  tb* 
coinage  is  necessarily  involved.  The  principles  upon  which  the  eotaar* 
of  the  United  States  has  been  established,  are  substantially  eon*  t 
The  standard  fineness  of  the  gold  coinage  corresponds  with  the  eofaw^ 
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of  Borland  and  PortngaL  The  standard  of  the  silver  coinage  differs 
but  little  from  that  of  Spain.  The  American  dollar  is  intrinsically  worth 
alxmt  one  per  cent  less  than  the  Spanish  milled  dollar.  This  difference, 
if  the  Spanish  dollar  had  not  been  made  a  legal  tender,  might  have  se- 
cured to  th^nation  a  more  permanent  use  of  its  silver  coinage.  Ameri- 
can dollars  would  not  be  exported,  as  Iqpg  as  Spanish  dollars  could  be 
obtained  for  that  purpose,  at  a  reasonable  premium.  If  this  latter  coin 
was  not  a  legal  tender,  the  banks  might  afford  to  import  it,  and  might 
sell,  at  a  fair  premium,  the  amount  which  might  be  required  of  them 
for  the  China  and  East  India  trade. 

The  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  has  been  differently  established 
iu  different  nations.  It  has  been  different  in  the  same  nation  at  different 
periods.  In  England,  an  ounce  of  gold  is  equal  in  value  to  about  15.2 
ounces  of  silver.  In  France,  it  is  equal  to  .15.5 ;  and,  in  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal, to  16  ounces.  In  the  United  States,  an  ounce  of  gold  is  equal  to 
15  ounces  of  silver.  But  the  relative  value  of  these  metals  in  the  mar- 
kets, frequently  differs  from  that  assigned  to  tbem  by  the  laws  of  the 
different  civilized  States.  It  is  believed  that  gold,  when  compared 
with  silver,  has  been  for  many  years  appreciating  in  value ;  and  now, 
every  where,  commands  in  the  money  markets,  a  higher  value  than  that 
which  has  been  assigned  to  it  in  States  where  its  relative  value  is  great- 
est. If  this  be  correct,  no  injustice  will  result'  from  a  change  in  the  rel- 
ative legal  value  of  gold  and  silver,  so  as  to  pake  it  correspond  with 
their  relative  marketable  value.  If  gold,  in  re  '  tion  to  silver,  should  be 
raised  five  percent,  one  ounce  of  it  would  be  eq&al  to  15.75  or  15 2  ounces 
of  pure  silver.  This  Augmentation  in  its  value  would  cause  it  to  be  im- 
ported in  quantities  sufficient  to  perform  all  the  functions  of  currency- 
As  it  is  not  used  to  any  considerable  extent  as  a  primary  article  of  com- 
merce, the  fluctuations  to  which  the  silver  currency  is  subject  from  that 
cause,  would  not  affect  it  It  would  be  exported  only  when  the  rate  of 
exchange  against  the  country  should  exceed  the  expense  of  exportation. 
In  ordinary  circumstances,  such  a  state  of  exchange  would  not  be  of 
long  continuance.  If  the  currency  of  the  United  States  must,  of  neces- 
sity, continue  to  be  paper,  convertible  into  specie,  an  increase  of  the  gold 
coinage,  upon  principles  which  shall  afford  the  least  inducement  to  ex- 
portation, is  probably  the  most  wholesome  corrective  that  can  be  applied, 
after  the  rigid  enforcement  of  that  convertibility. 

The  copper  coinage  is  believed  to  be  susceptible  of  improvement  Cop- 
per itself  is  too  massive  to  serve  the  purposes  of  change.  One  hundred 
oenls  are  too  cumbrous  to  be  carried,  and  used  in  the^uumberless  trans- 
actions which  daily  occur  between  individuals.  Coin,  compounded  of 
silver  and  copper,  of  from  one  to  ten  cents,  would  be  much  more  suita- 
ble for  that  object  This  kind  of  coinage  has  been  adopted  in  other 
countries,  with  great  advantage. 

It  has,  however,  been  objected  to  this  coinage— 

I*  That,  as  compounded  metals  are  much  harder  than  the  component 
ingredients,  it  would  be  difficult,  and  consequently  expensive,  to  work. 
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2.  That  the  coin  itself  would  be  of  little  or  bo  intrinsic  value:  copper 
or  brass  being  of  superior  vato^  in  the  manufactures  to  which  it  might 
be  applied :  and  that  the  pubV  vuuld  scarcely  Bubmit  to  the  errcnlatmn 
of  a  coin  so  worthless.  / 

3.  That  it  might  be  conn ien«-. ted  by  a  composition  of  zuu&nd  capper. 
After  giving  to  these  oVjectitVm  their  due  weight,  it  is  believed  that  a 

change  6f  this  nature,  in  the  copper  coinage,  would  4te  beneficial.  Al- 
though the  expense  of  such  a  coinage  should  be  twice  as  mfach  as  that 
of  an  equal  number  of  silver  coin,  still  it  might  be  advantageous.  Small 
change,  both  of  silver  and  copper,  may  be  abundant  in  Philadelphia,  the 
seat  of  the  mint ;  but  it  is  not  generally  so  elsewhere.  If  it  were,  tickets 
of  6£?  10, 12£,  25,  and  50  cents,  issued  by  mayors  and  corporation  officers, 
and  dollar  bills  torn  in  two  pieces,  for  the  purposes  of  change,  would  not 
be  employed  for  that  purpose.  This  single  fact  is  an  answer  to  the  sec- 
ond objection.  The  fractional  parts  of  a  dollar  are  so  indispensable  in 
the  transactions  of  individuals,  that  any  thing  which  assumes  that  char 
acter  will  be  employed.  If  the  tickets,  which,  at  this  moment,  form  » 
great  a  portion  of  the  change  of  this  City,  and  of  various  other  place* 
are  employed  for  that  purpose,  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  community 
should  refuse  to  permit  h  compound  coin  of  silver  and  copper  to  euro 
late,  containing  the  intrinsic  value  which  it  represents,  merely  because 
for  manufactures  it  u  ill  not  be  worth  more  than  brass  or  copper,  and 
that  the  expense  of  ivflni*  %  will  be  equal  to  th<?  value  of  the  river. 
Change,  that  is,  the  ira  ioi.il  parts  of  a  dollar,  is  so  indispensable  to 
the  community,  that  its  inapplicability  to  manufactures,  and  its  exemp- 
tion from  liability  to  c\*  nation,  instead  of  forming  objections^  are 
recommendations  in  its  favor. 

The  objection  that  this  coin  may  be  easily  counterfeited,  is,  if  it  an 
not  be  obviated,  entitled  to  great  consideration.  As  has  been  before 
stated,  this  compound  coinage  has  been  successfully  practised  in  other 
States.  If  compound  metals  are  much  harder  than  their  component  in- 
gredients, may  not  a  sufficient  security  against  counterfeiting  be  derived 
from  that  circumstance  f  The  dimensions  and  ppwer  of  the  machinery, 
which  constitute  one  of  the  objections  to  the  coinage,  will  render  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  secure  that  secrecy  and  concealment  which  are  indi*» 
pensable  to  the  success  of  the  counterfeiter.  If  this  compound  coinage 
should  not  be  carried  higher  than  ten  cent  or  disme  pieces,  the  induce- 
ment, compared  with  the  danger  of  detection,  resulting  from  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  machinery,  would  not,  it  is  believed,  be  sufficient  to  en- 
courage counterfeiting.  If,  however,  it  should  be  deemed  impracticable 
to  guard  against  this  evil,  in  a  coinage  composed  of  silver  and  copper, 
an  attempt  might  be  made  to  obtain  a  supply  of  small  change,  by  a 
mixture  of  silver^tnd  zinc :  the  danger  of  counterfeiting  would  then  be 
removed. 

As  various  plans  have  been  suggested  during  the  last  twelvemonths, 
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for  alleviating  the  general  distress  which  has  prevailed,  by  the  emission 
of  a  large  amount  of  Treasury  Notes,  a  few  observations  on  that  sub* 
ject  will  close  this  part  of  the  report 

If  Treasury  Notes  are  to  be  issued  for  this  purpose,  they  will  be  either 
receivable  in  all  payments  to  the  government,  or  they  will  be  made  re- 
deemable at  a  fixed  period. 

1.  If  they  are  made  receivable  in  all  payments  to  the  government,  the 
revenue  will,  from  the  time  that  $5,000,000  are  issued,  be  substantially 
received  in  them.  The  government  will  be  immediately  unable  to  pay 
the  interest  and  reimbursement  of  the  public  debt  in  specie,  as  it  be- 
comes due.  These  notes,  when  compared  with  the  notes  of  the  bank  of 
the  United  States,  will  be  at  a  discount.  The  latter  notes,  independ- 
ently of  their  being  every  where  receivable,  in  all  payments  to  the  gov- 
ernment, are  convertible,  at  the  place  of  their  issue,  into  specie.  They 
ore  equal  to  the  Treasury  Notes  in  payment  of  the  revenue,  and  superior 
to  them,  as  they  can  command  specie  when  the  holder  shall  desire  it 

If  the  14th  section  of  the  bank  charter  was  modified,  so  that  the  notes 
of  the  bank  and  of  its  offices  should  be  receivable  by  the  government, 
only  when  tendered  where  they  are  made  payable,  a  small  amount  of 
Treasury  Notes  might  be  issued,  and  circulated,  without  depreciation. 
In  that  case,  they  would  be  used  for  the  transmission  of  money,  and 
would  be  in  constant  demand  for  that  purpose.  It  is  the  reception  of 
the  notes  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  and  its  officers,  by  the  gov- 
ernment, wherever  they  are  tendered,  that  causes  them  to  be  considered 
as  a  good  remittance  throughout  the  United  States.  If  they  should 
cease  to  be  so  received,  a  demand  for  Treasury  Notes  to  a  small  amount, 
for  the  transmission  of  money,  would  be  created,  and  would  preserve 
them  from  depreciation*  If  the  notes  thus  issued  should  be  made  re- 
deemable at  the  Treasury,  in  specie,  upon  demand,  the  amount  which 
might  be  put  and  retained  in  circulation  would  probably  exceed,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  the  sum  demanded  for  the  facile  transmission  of  money. 
Such  Treasury  Notes  would,  however,  have  no  advantage  over  the  notes 
of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  as  long  as  they  are  receivable  in  all 
payments  to  the  United  States,  without  reference  to  the  place  where 
they  are  payable.  It  is  even  probable  that  they  would  not  be  of  equal 
value  and  currency  with  those  notes,  as  the  latter  would  generally  be 
made  payable  in  the  principal  commercial  cities,  where  remittances  are 
continually  made,  whilst  the  Treasury  Notes  would  be  payable  only  at 
this  place.  If  Treasury  Notes,  payable  in  specie,  on  demand,  when  pre- 
sented at  this  place,  should  be  preferred  to  the  notes  of  the  bank  of  the 
United  States,  it  would  be  in  consequence  of  the  abuses  which  have 
been  practised  by  banking  institutions,  which  have  in  some  degree  shaken 
the  public  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  their  direction. 

2.  If  Treasury  Notes  were  to  be  issued,  not  receivable  in  payments  to 
the  government,  bat  redeemable  at  a  fixed  period,  they  would  immedi- 
ately depredate,  unless  they  bore  nearly  six  per  cent,  interest.    In  the 
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latter  case,  they  would  be  of  little  more  use,  as  currency,  than  the  funded 
debt.    They  would  not  perform  the  functions  of  money. 

3.  In  any  case  whatever,  whether  they  are  receivable  in  payments  to 
the  government,  or  bear  an  interest,  and  are  redeemable  at  a  fixed  period, 
they  will  afford  no  substantial  relief  where  the  distress  is  greatest,  units* 
they  should  be  advanced  as  a  loan  in  order  to  alleviate  that  distress. 
If  they  are  to  be  issued  from  the  Treasury  in  discharge  of  the  demand* 
upon  the  government,  they  would  never  reach  those  sections  of  country 
where  relief  is  most  required.  There,  the  government  already  coDects 
more  than  can  be  expended.  One  of  the  causes  of  this  distress  is  the 
necessity  of  transferring  the  public  ftmds  from  those  sections,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  expended,  to  those  where  there  is  no  deficiency  ot 
currency. 

As  a  financial  resource,  the  issue  of  Treasury  Notes  is  justifiable  only 
where  the  deficiency  which  they  are  intended  to  supply  is  small  in 
amount,  and  temporary  in  its  nature.    As  a  measure  of  alleviation,  it 
will  be  more  likely  to  do  harm  than  good.    If  a  sufficient  amount  of  those 
notes,  of  any  description  whatever,  should  be  issued,  and  put  into  diro- 
lation  where  they  are  most  wanted,  unless  they  were  given  away,  a 
debt  in  that  part  of  the  Union  would  be  contracted  to  the  extent  of  the 
issue.    It  might  enable  the  borrowers  to  pay  debts  previously  contracted, 
but  their  relative  situation  would  be  the  same.    Unless  the  currency 
became  vitiated  by  the  relief  which  was  afforded,  the  ultimate  payment 
of  the  debt  would  consummate  the  ruin  which  the  measure  was  intended 
to  prevent.    But  it  is  probable  th£t  the  sums  which  might  be  advanced, 
by  way  of  loan,  would,  in  a  great  degree,  be  lost    The  government  is 
not,  from  its  nature,  qualified  for  operations  of  this  kind.    The  general 
system  of  credit  which  has  been  introduced  by  the  agency  of  banks,  and 
by  the  inevitable  effect  of  the  measures  of  the  general  government,  has 
produced  an  artificial  state  of  things,  which  requires  repression  rather 
than  extension.    The  issue  of  Treasury  Notes,  for  the  purpose  of  allevi- 
ating the  general  distress,  would  tend  to  increase  this  unnatural  and 
forced  state  of  things,  tod  give  to  it  a  duration  which  it  would  otherwise 
never  attain.    If  much  of  the  evil  resulting  from  a  decreasing  currency 
had  not  already  been  suffered,  there  might  be  some  plausible  reason  for 
urging  the  issue  of  Treasury  Notes  as  a  measure  of  alleviation.    This 
ground  cannot  be  urged  in  its  favor;  it  is,  therefore,  indefensible,  upon 
the  ground  of  expediency,  as  well  as  of  principal. 

The  last  member  of  the  resolution  assumes,  by  implication,  the  prac- 
ticability of  substituting,  by  the  constitutional  exercise  of  the  powers  of 
Congress,  a  paper  currency  for  that  which  now  exists. 

In  considering  this  proposition,  the  power  of  Congress  over  the  cur- 
rency of  the  United  States  cannot,  consistently  with  the  respect  which 
is  due  to  that  body,  be  either  affirmed  or  denied.  It  cannot  be  supposed 
that  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  adopting  the  resolution  in  question, 
intended,  through  the  agency  of  an  executive  department  of  the  goffttn- 
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merit,  to  institute  an  inquiry  as  to  the  extent  of  the  constitutional  au- 
thority of  a  body,  of  which  it  is  only  a  constituent  member.  Yet  it  will 
necessarily  occur  to  the  House,  that,  if  the  power  of  Congress  over  the 
currency  is  not  absolutely  sovereign,  the  inquiry,  whatever  may  be  its 
immediate  result,  must  be  without  any  ultimate  utility.  The  general 
prosperity  will  not  be  advanced,  by  demonstrating  that  there  is  no  intrin- 
sic obstacle  to  the  substitution  of  a  paper  for  a  metallic  currency,  if 
the  power  to  adopt  the  substitute  has  been  withheld  from  the  federal 
government.  Without  offering  an  opinion  upon  the  weight  to  which 
these  views  would  have  been  entitled,  had  they  been  urged  whilst  the 
resolution  was  under  consideration,  it  is  admitted  that  they  furnish  no 
ground  for  declining  the  performance  of  the  duty  imposed  by  its  adoption. 
In  the  discussion  of  a  question  of  so  much  delicacy  and  importance,  the 
utmost  confidence  is  reposed  in  the  justice  and  liberality  of  those  who 
have  rendered  it  indispensable. 

At  the  threshold  of  this  inquiry,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  it  is 
deemed  unnecessary  to  present  an  analysis  of  the  motives  which  led, 
even  in  the  most  remote  antiquity,  to  the  general  adoption,  by  civilized 
8tates,  of  gold  and  silver  as  the  standard  of  value;  or  of  the  advantages 
which  have  resulted  from  that  adoption.  The  circumstance  to  which, 
in  the  course  of  this  investigation,  it  will  be  necessary  to  advert,  is  the 
tendency  which  a  metallic  currency  has  to  preserve  a  greater  uniformity 
of  value,  than  any  other  commodity;  and  the  facility  with  which  it 
returns  to  that  value,  whenever,  by  any  temporary  causes,  that  uniformity 
has  been  interrupted.  No  argument  will,  in  this  place,  be  offered  in 
support  of  this  proposition.  It  is  founded  in  the  experience  of  all  nations. 
Its  truth,  for  the  present,  will  therefore  be  assumed.  But,  the  proposi- 
tion itself  admits  that  gold  and  silver,  when  employed  by  the  consent  of 
all  civilized  States,  as  the  standard  of  value,  are  subject  to  temporary 
variations  of  value.  It  is  equally  true,  that  they  are  subject  to  perma- 
nent variations.  The  cause  and  effectof  these  changes  will  be  considered 
previously  to  the  discussion  of  the  practicability  of  substituting  a  paper 
for  a  metallic  currency. 

1st*  When,  by  any  circumstance  whatsoever,  a  greater  portion  of  these 
metals  is  found  in  a  particular  State,  than  is  possessed  by  other  States 
having  articles  of  equal  value  to  be  exchanged,  they  will,  in  such  State, 
be  of  less  value  than  in  the  adjacent  States.  This  will  be  manifested 
by  an  increase  in  the  price  of  the  commodities  of  such  State.  This  increase 
of  price  will  continue  until  the  metallic  redundancy  is  exported,  or  con- 
verted into  manufactures.  Whenever  this  redundancy  is  disposed  of, 
the  currency  will  return  to  its  former  value;  and  the  price  of  other  com- 
modities will  be  regulated  by  that  value. 

2d.  But  the  exportation  of  specie  may  take  place  where  there  is  no 
such  redundancy.  This  occurs  whenever  the  general  balance  of  trade 
continues,  for  some  time,  unfavorable  to  a  particular  State.  The 
currency  then  appreciates  in  value;  and  the  price  of  all  other  com- 
modities in  such  State  is  diminished.    As  commerce  is  nothing  more 
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than  the  exchange  of  equivalent*,  the  reduction  In  Hie  price  of 
articles  of  such  State,  and  the  increased  value  of  the  eumacj, 
will  promptly  produce  a  reaction;  and  gold  and  silver  will  soon 
return  in  the  quantities  required  to  reduce  their  value  to  that  which 
they  maintain  in  the  adjacent  States.  With  the  return  of  specie,  *Q 
other  articles  will  return  to  the  prices  which  they  commanded  before  its 
exportation.  Like  fluids,  the  precious  metals,  so  long  as  they  are  en- 
ployed  as  the  general  measure  of  value,  will  constantly  tend  to  praerro 
a  common  level.  Every  variation  from  it  will  he  promptly  corrected, 
without  the  intervention  of  human  laws.  These  fluctuations,  being 
porary  in  their  nature,  are  wholly  independent  of  the  permanent 
which  may  affect  the  value  of  gold  and  silver,  when  employed  as  the 
general  standard  of  value.  They  will  equally  occur,  whether  the  quan- 
tity of  these  metals,  compared  with  the  exchanges  which  they  are  dea* 
tined  to  effect,  be  redundant  or  deficient.  The  limits,  however,  within 
which  these  fluctuations  are  confined,  are  so  contracted,  that  the  great 
interests  of  society  cannot  be  seriously  affected  by  them.  But  this  ob- 
servation must  be  understood  to  apply  to  a  currency  purely  metallic,  or, 
at  least,  when  the  paper  which  is  connected  with  it  does  not  exceed  the 
demand  for  the  convenient  transmission  of  money. 

3d.  Gold  and  silver,  when  employed  by  the  common  consent 
as  the  standard  of  value,  are  subject  to  variations  in  value  from 
sent  causes.    When  their  quantity  is  increased  mote  rapidly  than  the 
articles  which  are  to  be  exchanged  through  their  agency,  their  price  wiH 
fall ;  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  the  prioe  of  all  exchangeable 
articles  will  rise.    It  has  been  admitted  by  all  intelligent  writers  upon 
this  subject,  that,  immediately  after  the  discovery  of  America,  towards 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  a  sudden  and  extensive  depreciation 
in  the  value  of  these  metals  occurred;  and  that,  from  that  time,  to  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  they  continued  gradually  to  depredate* 
This  depreciation,  it  is  believed,  has  been  accelerated  during  the  last 
century,  as  much  by  the  substitution  of  paper  for  specie,  as  by  the  in- 
crease in  the  quantity  of  those  metals  during  that  period,  beyond  the 
demand  which  would  have  existed  for  them,  as  currency,  had  that  sub- 
stitution not  taken  place.    The  precise  effect  upon  the  depreciation  of 
these  metals,  produced  by  the  partial  substitution  of  paper,  in  various 
countries,  for  a  metallic  currency,  will  not  now  be  inquired  into;  bnt  it 
is  generally  conceded,  that  the  depreciation  has  been  more  rapid  sines 
that  substitution,  than  at  any  former  period  j  except  when  the  aeomno* 
lated  stock  of  ages  in  the  new  world  was  brought  into  Christendom,  and 
thence  distributed  into  every  other  region  where  gold  and  silver  were  in 
demand.    Since  the  close  of  the  last  century,  doubts  have  existed, 
whether  those  metals,  even  when  employed  aa  currency,  have  not  ap- 
preciated in  value:  and  it  is  contended,  by  the  advocates  of  a  paper 
currency,  that  this  appreciation  will  probably  continue  through  » keg 
succession  of  years,  and  seriously  affect  all  the  operations  of  tbeoMIiied 
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world.  It  is  maintained  by  these  writers,  that  the  demand  for  currency, 
at  present,  throughout  the  world,  is  greater  than  the  supply  which  the 
existing  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  will  afford,  without  materially 
depressing  the  price  of  all  the  objects  of  human  industry  and  human 
desires.  When  it  is  recollected  that  production  is  regulated  by  demand, 
and  that  both  are  directly  affected  by  the  quantity  of  currency  compared 
with  the  quantity  of  articles  to  be  exchanged;  it  is  readily  perceived, 
that  an  increase  in  the  currency  of  the  world  by  the  substitution  of  pa- 
per, even  when  convertible  into  coin,  will  increase  the  quantity  of  ex- 
changeable commodities  in  the  world  beyond  what  would  have  existed 
had  such  increase  of  currency  not  taken  place.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, a  sudden  reduction  of  the  currency,  by  the  rejection  of  the  paper 
which  had  been  employed,  could  not  fail  to  derange  all  the  relations  of 
society,  by  diminishing  the  quantity  of  currency,  whilst  the  articles  to 
be  exchanged  through  its  agency  would  suffer  no  such  diminution.  An 
immediate  depression  in  the  price  of  all  commodities  would  be  the  inev- 
itable consequence  of  an  unqualified  return  to  a  metallic  currency,  upon 
the  supposition  that  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver,  annually  produced, 
should  remain  undiminished.  But,  if  this  return  to  a  metallic  currency , 
should  be  attempted  at  a  period  when  the  annual  product  of  these  met- 
als, either  from  temporary  or  permanent  causes,  should  have  considerably 
decreased,  all  the  great  interests  of  society  would  be  most  seriously  dis- 
ordered; property  of  every  description  would  rapidly  fell  in  value ;  the 
relations  between  creditor  and  debtor  would  be  violently  and  suddenly 
changed.  This  change  would  be  greatly  to  the  iqjnry  of  the  debtor: 
the  property,  which  would  be  necessary  to  discharge  his  debts,  would 
exeeed  that  which  he  had  received  from  his  creditor;  the  one  would  be 
mined  without  the  imputation  of  crime,  whilst  the  other  would  be  en- 
riched without  the  semblance  of  merit.  Until  the  engagements  exist- 
ing at  the  moment  of  such  a  change  are  discharged,  and  the  price  of 
labor  and  of  commodities  is  reduced  to  the  proportion  which  it  must 
bear  to  the  quantity  of  currency  employed  as  the  medium  of  their  ex- 
change,  enterprise  of  every  kind  will  be  repressed,  and  misery  and  dis- 
tress universally  prevail.  When  this  shall  be  effected,  the  relations  of 
society,  founded  upon  a  new  basis,  will  be  equitable  and  just,  and  tend 
to  promote  and  secure  the  general  prosperity. 

flinch,  it  is  contended  by  the  advocates  of  a  paper  currency,  are  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  principal  States  of  Europe  are  endeavor- 
ing to  return  to  a  metallic  currency.  For  a  century  past,  the  currency 
of  those  States  has  been  greatly  increased  by  the  employment  of  paper, 
founded,  it  is  true,  originally  upon  a  metallic  basis.  During  the  last 
twenty  years,  this  paper  has  ceased  to  be  convertible  into  specie ;  and, 
as  no  systematic  effort  has  been  made  to  prevent  excessive  issues,  it  has 
become  redundant,  and  consequently  depreciated.  Notwithstanding 
this  depreciation,  the  productions  of  those  countries,  it  is  believed,  have 
more  rapidly  increased,  than  those  of  countries  where  a  metallio  currency 
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has  been  preserved.  The  first  efforts  that  are  seriously  made  by 
States  to  return  to  a  metallic  currency,  will  be  the  repression  of 
prise  of  every  descripiion  among  themselves.  It  will  be  foreseen 
the  currency  must  appreciate,  and  that  all  other  articles  most  depi 
in  value.  The  effects  of  this  appreciation  of  money  will  be  first 
fested  in  those  States,  by  the  fall  of  the  price  of  all  articles  which  camiot 
be  exported.  In  the  progress  of  these  measured,  the  price  of  the  export- 
able articles  will  also  be  affected,  by  the  reduction  in  the  currency  em- 
ployed in  effecting  their  exchange.  It  is  even  probable  that  the  quantity 
of  exchangeable  articles  will  be'  diminished.  Whilst  the  appreciation  of 
the  currency  is  perceptibly  advancing,  the  manufacturer  will  not  hazard 
his  capital  in  producing  articles  the  price  of  which  is  rapidly  declining* 
The  merchant  will  abstain  from  purchasing,  under  the  apprehension  of 
a  further  reduction  of  price,  and  of  the  difficulty  of  re-vending  at  a  profit. 
It  is  even  probable  that  the  interest  of  money  will  foil,  whilst  the  cry  of 
a  scarcity  of  money  will  be  incessant.  Under  such  circumstance*, 
will  not  be  required,  except  to  meet  debts  of  immediate  urgency.  X< 
will  be  demanded  for  the  prosecution  of  enterprises  by  which  the 
ductive  energies  of  the  community  will  be  increased. 

As  the  measures  which  have  been  adopted  by  England,  and 
of  the  continental  States  of  Europe,  for  returning  to  a  metal 
advance,  the  interests  of  those  States,  which  have  adhered  to  it,  will  be 
affected.  Whilst  gold  and  silver  were,  in  the  former  States,  dispensed 
with  as  coin,  they  were  sought  for  merely  as  commodities.  The  quantity 
necessary  for  their  manufactures  was  readily  obtained,  without  derang- 
ing, in  any  serious  degree,  the  currency  of  other  States. 

It  has  been  estimated,  that  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty 
millions  of  dollars  were  necessary  to  England.  Taking  the 
and  admitting  that  the  other  European  States  engaged  in  the 
fort,  require  an  equal  amount,  a  supply  of  two  hundred  million*  of 
dollars  is  necessary.  The  commencement  of  the  measures  necessary  to 
obtain  that  portion  of  this  sum,  which  cannot,  in  a  short  time,  be  drawn 
from  the  annual  product  of  the  mines,  may  not  be  immediately  fdt  by 
other  States.  But,  when  these  measures  approach  their  completion; 
when  a  large  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  is  necessarily  withdrawn 
the  currency  of  other  States,  the  price  of  specie  will,  in  the  latter, 
piwluto,  and  the  price  of  all  commodities  will  decline.  All  the  evils 
Incident  to  an  appreciating  currency  will  be  felt  in  those  States,  though 
iti  a  )c*8  degree  than  where  a  paper  currency  had  been  exclusively 
udnpbMl,  The  example  presented  by  the  return  to  a  metallic  currency 
In  Kiitnw,  even  In  the  midst  of  a  revolution,  which  probably  had  some 
thfliiHHMi  ti|Miii  the  decision  of  this  question  by  other  States,  is  believed 
to  l»«,  In  no  degree,  analogous  in  its  principal  circumstance*.    At  the 

•m\*t%  period  that  this  change  was  operating,  England,  and  theprind- 

^thHiH'iitiil  Htates,  abandoned  the  precious  metals  as  currency.   The 

ly  dtfliKMitfed  by  Prance,  was  not  only  at  hand,  but  was  seeking  the 
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very  employment  which  that  change  had  made  indispensable.  At  the 
same  time,  immense  sums  were  brought  into  France  by  her  conquering 
armies,  which,  being  raised  by  military  contributions,  had,  in  some  de- 
gree, rendered  a  resort  to  paper  currency  in  the  invaded  States  neces- 
sary. At  present  the  civilized  world  is  at  peace,  and  each  State  is 
endeavoring,  by  systematic  measures,  to  secure  to  itself  a  just  partici- 
pation of  the  benefits  of  equal  and  reciprocal  commerce.  The  States 
which  are  now  attempting  to  return  to  a  metallic  currency,  will  find 
much  greater  difficulty  in  effecting  this  change  than  was  experienced  by 
France. 

The  demand  for  gold  and  silver,  as  the  medium  of  exchange,  cannot 
be  supplied  until  the  price  of  all  exchangeable  articles  has  fallen  in  pro- 
portion to  the  reduction  of  the  currency,  which  the  abandonment  of 
paper  must  produce.  It  is  even  probable,  as  has  been  before  suggested, 
that,  after  the  price  of  commodities  and  of  labor  shall  have  fallen,  so  as  . 
to  bear  a  just  proportion  to  the  currency  which  is  to  be  employed  in  ef- 
fecting the  necessary  exchanges,  that  the  currency  will  continue  gradu- 
ally to  appreciate.  This,  however,  is  matter  of  conjecture.  It  depends 
entirely  upon  the  fact,  whether  the  annual  produce  of  the  mines,  after 
furnishing  the  quantity  necessary  for  the  consumption  of  the  precious 
metals  in  manufactures,  will  be  equal  to  the  increased  demand  for  cur- 
rency, arising  from  the  increase  of  exchangeable  commodities  throughout 
the  world.  The  great  advancement  in  the  arts  and  sciences — the  rapid 
improvement  in  machinery,  which  characterize  the  present  age,  acting 
through  a  long  succession  of  ages,  cannot  fail  to  augment,  in  an  aston- 
ishing degree,  all  the  products  of  human  industry. 

It  may,  however,  be  urged,  that  the  same  improvements  will  augment, 
in  an  equal  degree,  the  product  of  the  mines ;  and  that,  therefore,  the 
quantity  of  the  precious  metals  in  the  world  will  continue  to  bear,  to 
other  commodities,  the  same  relation  which  they  may  assume  when  the 
return  to  a  metallic  currency  is  effected.  This  may  be  true ;  but,  so  far 
as  it  depends  upon  the  general  principle,  that  the  supply  of  all  articles 
is  regulated  by  the  demand,  there  is  reasonable  ground  of  doubt  The 
maxim,  although  good  as  a  general  rule,  admits  of  exceptions.  A 
demand  beyond  the  supply,  increases  the  price  of  the  thing  demanded, 
and  invites  to  the  investment  of  additional  capital  in  its  production. 
But,  when  the  article  demanded  is  to  be  produced  from  a  material  which 
no  investment  of  capital — no  application  of  skill  can  augment,  the  only 
effect  of  such  investment  and  application  is,  to  produce  the  most  which 
the  material  has  the  capacity  to  furnish.  Such,  in  fact,  is  the  case  of 
gold  and  silver.  The  material  from  which  they  are  made,  is  limited  in 
quantity,  which  neither  capital  nor  skill  can  augment  It  is  probable 
that  the  improvements  in  machinery,  and  the  art  of  refining,  will  be 
counterbalanced  by  the  exhaustion  of  the  mines,  or  the  difficulty  of 
working  them,  arising  from  the  depth  and  extent  of  their  excavations. 
It  is  therefore  possible,  that  the  demand  for  the  precious  metals,  for 
currency  and  for  manufactures,  may  exceed  the  production  of  the  mines. 
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Previously  to  entering  upon  the  immediate  discussion  of  the 
bility  of  substituting  a  paper  for  a  metallic  currency,  it  is  proper  to 
observe,  that  gold  and  silver  derive  part  of  the  uniformity  of  value 
which  has  been  ascribed  to  them,  from  the  general  consent  of  civilized 
States  to  employ  them  as  the  standard  of  value*    Should  they  cease  to 
be  used  for  that  purpose,  they  would  become  more  variable  in  their 
value,  and  would  be  regulated,  like  all  other  articles!  by  the  demand  for 
them,  compared  with  the  supply  in  any  given  market    It  is  presumed, 
that,  if  they  should  cease  to  be  employed  as  the  standard  of  value  by 
several  States,  their  uniformity  of  value  would  be  in  some  degree 
affected,  not  only  in  those  States  where  they  were  considered  as  mere 
commodities,  but  in  those  where  they  were  still  employed  as  currency. 
Whenever,  as  commodities,  they  should  rise  in  value,  a  drain  would  take 
place  from  the  currency  of  other  States;  and  when  they  should  fall  in 
value,  as  commodities,  they  would  seek  employment  as  currency,  and 
render  in  some  degree  redundant  the  Currency  of  the  States  where  they 
are  employed.    After  making  due  allowance  for  the  depreciation  of  bank 
notes  in  England,  from  the  time  of  the  bank  restriction,  in  1797,  to  the 
present  period,  the  price  of  gold  and  silver  in  that  country  is  believed 
to  have  varied  more  than  at  any  former  period.    Their  price,  when  com- 
pared with  bank  notes,  from  the  year  1797  to  1808,  showed  but  a  slight 
degree  of  depreciation;  considerably  less,  in  all  human  probability, 
than  actually  existed.    During  that  interval,  the  demand  for  those 
metals  was  limited  in  England  to  the  sum  required  for  manufactures. 
It  is  highly  probable,  that  if  the  quantity  of  the  paper  circulation  had 
been  reduced  to  the  amount  of  the  currency  in  circulation  at  the  time, 
or  for  one  year  before  the  restriction,  the  price  of  bullion  would  have 
been  below  the  mint  price.    On  the  contrary,  in  the  year  1808,  when  the 
employment  of  a  British  force  in  Spain  created  a  sudden  demand  for 
specie,  the  depreciation  of  bank  notes,  indicated  by  the  price  of  bulbo, 
was  probably  greater  than  that  which  really  existed*    In  the  year  1814, 
after  the  treaty  of  Paris,  the  price  of  bullion,  estimated  in  bank  paper, 
was  not  above  the  mint  price ;  whilst  in  the  succeeding  year  it  rose  to 
more  than  twenty  per  cent,  above  that  prioe :  the  amount  of  banknotes 
in  circulation  at  the  former,  exceeding,  in  a  small  degree,  that  of  the 
latter  period.    It  is  impossible  that  these  variations  in  the  price  of  goU 
and  silver,  in  the  short  space  of  one  year,  can  be  entirely  chargeable  to 
the  depreciation  of  bank  notes.    The  effect  which  these  variations,  in  a 
great  commercial  State,  where  the  precious  metals  were  considered  only 
as  commodities,  were  calculated  to  produce  upon  the  currency  of  tbe 
neighboring  States,  has  not  been  ascertained.   The  convulsions  to  which 
most  of  these  States  were  subject  during  that  period,  may  account 
for  the  want  of  sufficient  data  to  elucidate  the  sutyeet    It  is,  however, 
highly  improbable  that  these  fluctuations  were  not  sensibly  felt  by 
them. 
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Having  considered  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  variations  in  value 
to  which  a  metallic  currency  is  necessarily  subject,  it  remains  to  examine 
whether  it  is  practicable  to  devise  a  system  by  which  a  paper  currency 
may  be  employed  as  the  standard  of  value,  with  sufficient  security  against 
variations  in  its  value,  and  with  the  same  certainty  of  its  recovering  that 
value,  when,  from- any  cause,  such  variations  shall  have  been  produced. 
It  is  distinctly  admitted  that  no  such  paper  currency  has  ever  existed. 
Where  the  experiment  has  been  made  directly  by  government,  excessive 
issues  have  quickly  ensued,  and  depreciation  has  been  the  immediate  con- 
sequence. Where  the  experiment  has  been  attempted  through  the  agency 
of  banks,  it  has  invariably  failed.  In  both  cases,  instead  of  being  used 
as  a  mean  of  supplying  a  cheap  and  stable  currency,  invariably  regulated 
by  the  demand,  for  effecting  the  exchanges  required  by  the  wants  and 
convenience  of  society,  it  has  been  employed  as  a  financial  resource,  or 
made  the  instrument  of  unrestrained  cupidity.  In  no  case  has  any  at- 
tempt been  made  to  determine  the  principles  upon  which  such  a  currency, 
to  be  stable,  must  be  founded.  Instead  of  salutary  restraints  being 
imposed  upon  the  monied  institutions  which  have  been  employed,  the 
vital  principle  of  whose  being  is  gain,  they  have  not  simply  been  left  to 
the  guidance  of  their  own  cupidity,  but  have  been  stimulated  to  excessive 
issues,  to  supply  deficiencies  in  the  public  revenue.  This  is  known  to 
have  been  the  case,  in  an  eminent  degree,  in  the  experiment  which  has 
been  attended  with  most  success.  The  issues  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
on  account  of  the  government,  were  frequently  so  great  as  to  destroy 
the  demand  for  discounts  by  individuals.  In  consequence  of  these  ex- 
cessive issues,  the  interest  of  money  fell  below  five  per  cent.,  the  rate  at 
which  the  bank  discounted;  the  demand  for  discounts  at  the  bank  there* 
fore  ceased.  It  is,  indeed,  not  surprising,  that  no  systematic  effort  has 
been  made  to  restrain  excessive  issues.  In  the  case  of  banks,  the  experi- 
ments which  have  been  made  were  intended  to  be  temporary ;  they  were* 
the  result  of  great  and  sudden  pressure,  which  left  but  little  leisure  for 
the  examination  of  a  subject  so  abstruse.  The  employment  of  a  paper 
circulation,  convertible  into  specie,  the  favorite  system  of  modern  States, 
having,  as  has  been  attempted  to  be  shown  in  a  previous  part  of  this 
report,  the  inevitable  tendency  to  produce  the  necessity  of  resorting  in 
every  national  emergency  to  paper,  not  so  convertible,  imposes  upon 
those  who  are  called  to  administer  the  affairs  of  nations  the  duty  of  thor- 
oughly examining  the  subject,  with  a  view,  if  practicable,  to  avoid  that 
necessity.  If  the  examination  does  not  result  in  the  establishment  of  a 
paper  currency,  unconnected  with  specie,  it  may  lead  to  the  imposition 
of  salutary  checks  against  excessive  issues,  when  the  necessity  of  sus- 
pending payment  may  occur. 

It  has  already  been  said,  that  every  attempt  which  has  been  made  to 

introduce  a  paper  currency  has  failed.    It  may  also  be  said,  that  of  all 

the  systems  during  the  discussion  of  this  interesting  subject,  both  in 

Europe  and  the  United  States,  which  have  been  proposed,  none  are  free 

0.  Ex.58 34 
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from  objections*  It  is  possible  that  no  system  can  be  devised,  which  win 
be  entirely  free  from  objection.  To  ensure  the  possibility  of  employing 
such  a  currency  with  advantage,  it  is  necessary — 

1.  That  the  power  of  the  government  over  the  currency  be  absolutely 
sovereign : 

2.  That  its  stability  be  above  suspicion: 

3.  That  its  justice,  morality,  and  intelligence,  be  unquestionable: 

4.  That  the  issue  of  the  currency  be  made  not  only  to  depend  upon  the 
demand  for  it,  but  that  an  equivalent  be  actually  received: 

5.  That  an  equivalent  can  only  be  found  in  the  delivery  of  an  equal 
amount  of  gold  or  silver,  or  of  public  stock: 

6.  That  whenever,  from  any  cause,  it  may  become  redundant,  it  may 
be  funded  at  an  interest  a  fraction  below  that  which  was  surrendered  at 
its  issue. 

1.  This  proposition  needs  no  elucidation.  Coinage,  and  the  regula- 
tion of  money,  have,  in  all  nations,  been  considered  one  of  the  highest 
acts  of  sovereignty.  It  may  well  be  doubted,  however,  whether  a  gov 
ereign  power  over  the  coinage  necessarily  gives  the  right  to  establish  a 
paper  currency.  The  power  to  establish  such  a  currency  ought  not  only 
to  be  unquestionable,  but  unquestioned.  Any  doubt  of  the  legality  of 
the  exercise  of  such  an  authority  could  not  Ml  to  mar  any  system  which 
human  ingenuity  could  devise. 

2.  A  metallic  currency,  having  an  intrinsic  value,  independent  of  that 
which  is  given  to  it  by  the  sovereign  authority,  does  not  depend  upon 
the  stability  of  the  government  for  its  value.  Revolutions  may  arise; 
insurrections  may  menace  the  existence  of  the  government;  a  metallic 
currency  rises  in  value  under  such  circumstances ;  it  becomes  mora  valua- 
ble, compared  with  every  species  of  property,  whether  moveable  or  im 
moveable,  in  proportion  to  the  instability  of  the  government.  Kot  * 
with  a  paper  currency:  its  credit  depends,  in  a  great  degree,  upon  the 
confidence  reposed  in  the  stability  of  the  authority  by  which  it  was  issued 
Should  that  authority  be  overthrown,  by  foreign  force  or  intestine  com- 
motion, an  immediate  depreciation,  if  not  an  absolute  annihilation,  of 
its  value,  would  ensue. 

3.  It  might,  however,  be  saved  from  such  destruction  by  a  well 
grounded  confidence  in  the  justice  and  intelligence  of  the  government 
which  should  succeed  that  which  has  been  overthrown.  The  history  of 
modern  times  furnishes  examples  that  are  calculated  to  inspire  this  con- 
fidence. In  France,  during  the  revolution  which  has  just  terminated, 
the  public  debt  was  reduced  to  one-third  of  its  amount.  The  same  rule 
was  applied  to  the  public  debt  of  the  Dutch  republic,  when  it  fell  under 
French  domination.  In  the  successive  political  changes  to  which  France 
has,  since  that  period,  been  subjected,  the  public  debt  and  the  public  en- 
gagements have  been  maintained  with  the  strictest  good  faith.  In  llol 
land,  that  portion  of  the  public  debt  which  had  been  abolished  by 
the  French  government  has  been  restored.    In  the  opinion  of  wdl 
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informed  men,  however,  the  conditions  connected  with  that  restoration, 
were  so  onerous  as  to  render  it  almost  nominal.  Indeed,  the  public 
debt  in  that  country  had  become  so  disproportionate  to  the  means  of  the 
nation  when  deprived  of  the  resources  it  enjoyed  when  the  debt  was 
contracted,  that  the  reduction  which  it  underwent  while  the  country  was 
annexed  to  the  French  empire,  was  not  generally  considered  an  evil. 
The  reduction  of  the  national  debt  of  France  during  the  revolution  was 
]>erliap8  equally  indispensable.  If  the  intelligence  of  the  age,  and  the 
influence  of  public  opinion,  even  in  States  where  the  reign  of  law  was 
but  imperfectly  established,  have  been  sufficient  to  induce  the  govern- 
ments which  have  alternately  succeeded  each  other  for  the  last  twen- 
ty-five years,  in  France  and  Holland,  to  respect  the  public  engagements 
which  had  been  previously  contracted,  well  grounded  expectations  may 
be  cherished  that  the  period  is  rapidly  passing  away  when  the  public 
faith  of  nations  can  be  violated  with  impunity. 

If  public  engagements,  under  such  circumstances,  have  been  considered 
obligatory  upon  those  who  have  successively  administered  the  affairs  of 
thoee  nations,  a  reasonable  confidence  may  be  reposed  in  the  fulfilment 
of  the  obligations  which  may  be  contracted  by  existing  governments, 
where  the  reign  of  law  is  firmly  established.  It  is  not  denied  that  a 
paper  currency  furnishes  strong  temptations  to  abuse.  Millions  may  be 
issued  in  a  few  days ;  and  the  deficiencies  in  the  revenue  promptly  sup- 
plied, if  the  condition  of  receiving  an  equivalent  is  abandoned.  The 
moment  the  currency  shall  be  issued  as  a  financial  resource,  depreciation 
will  follow,  and  all  the  relations  of  society  will  be  disturbed.  If  the 
government  of  the  nation  in  which  a  paper  currency  has  been  established, 
shall  be  deeply  impressed  with  this  truth,  will  it  not  be  restrained  from 
the  apprhended  abuse  f  Currency  of  every  kind  is  liable  to  great  abuses. 
The  history  of  the  coinage  of  every  nation  whose  annals  are  known,  is 
little  more  than  a  detail  of  the  frauds  which  have  been  practised  by 
governments  upon  the  people.  Until  the  twentieth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  of  England,  a  pound-troy  of  silver  of  standard  fineness,  and 
a  pound  sterling,  were  synonymous  terms:  twenty  shillings  sterling  be- 
ing in  fact  a  pound-troy  of  standard  silver.  Change  followed  change  in 
rapid  succession,  until,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  a  pound-troy  of  stand- 
ard silver  was  directed  to  be  coined  into  sixty-two  shillings.  This 
immense  change  in  the  value  of  the  currency  was  effected  in  the  space 
of  about  two  centuries.  In  other  modern  States,  during  the  same  period, 
changes  not  less  important  occurred  in  the  coinage.  Frequently  these 
changes  were  effected  by  deteriorating  the  standard  fineness  of  the  coin. 
For  more  than  a  century  past,  the  coinage  of  the  civilized  world  has 
undergone  no  material  change  with  a  view  to  the  practice  of  fraud  upon 
the  people.  Whether  this  forbearance  is  to  be  attributed  to  an  improve- 
ment in  the  morality  of  modern  governments,  or  to  a  more  correct 
understanding  of  the  principles  of  currency,  and  of  the  consequences 
that  most  result  from  every  change  by  which  the  relations  of  the  society 
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are  affected,  it  famishes  just  ground  of  expectation  that  they  wifl  not 
hereafter  be  attempted.  Nothing  more  is  necessary  to  secure  an  nnal 
terable  adherence  to  the  maxims  upon  which  it  is  manifestly  necessary 
that  a  paper  currency  must  be  founded,  in  order  to  preserve  an  uniformity 
of  value,  than  the  same  morality  and  the  same  intelligence.  Without 
assuming  the  principle  of  the  perfectibility  of  human  nature,  the  hope 
may  be  indulged,  that  the  nature  of  currency  will  continue  to  command 
the  attention  of  statesmen,  and  that  the  abuses  which  have  molted 
from  improper  changes  in  the  currency,  will  not  again  occur  in  the  tame 
degree. 

4.  Wlten  the  currency  is  metallic,  no  addition  can  be  made  to  it  with- 
out giving  an  equivalent.  It  is  indispensable  that  this  condition  should 
be  annexed  to  the  acquisition  of  the  paper  currency,  preliminary  to  it* 
entering  into  circulation.  If  it  can  be  put  in  circulation,  only  on  pac- 
ing its  nominal  amount  in  that  which  has  a  general  and  fixed  value*  de- 
termined by  the  consent  of  other  nations,  it  will  continue  to  preserve 
that  value  during  the  time  it  circulates,  unless  the  relation  which  it  bore 
at  the  time  of  its  issue,  to  the  quantity  of  articles,  the  exchange*  of 
which  it  is  destined  to  perform,  shall  be  varied. 

5.  As  a  paper  currency  is  issued  upon  the  national  credit,  the  whole 
property  of  the  nation  is  pledged  for  its  redemption,  whenever,  by  wj 
circumstance,  it  may  become  the  interest  of  the  community  that  it  should 
be  redeemed.    It  is  therefore  manifest,  that  it  should  not  issue  upon  the 
credit  of  any  individual,  or  association  of  individuals.    A  part  can  nev«r 
be  equal  to  the  whole.    The  credit  of  any  individual,  or  association  d 
individuals,  cannot  be  equivalent  to  that  of  the  nation  of  which  they 
form  a  part    But  it  may  be  said,  that  although  the  credit  of  individual* 
is  not  equivalent  to  the  credit  of  the  nation,  yet  an  equivalent  far  a  par- 
ticular portion  of  that  credit  may  be  found  in  the  pledge  or  mortgage  of 
property  of  equal  or  greater  value  than  the  currency  issued  upon  it 
This  may  be  true;  but  the  value  of  property  has  been  continually  Anet* 
a  ting:  it  will  continue  to  fluctuate,  after  giving  to  the  advocates  of  a 
paper  currency  full  credit  for  the  superior  stability  which  they  suppose 
will  attend  its  substitution  for  gold  and  silver  as  the  standard  of  value. 
But  this  is  not  the  only  objection  to  the  acceptance  of  property  as  a  pledge 
for  the  payment,  by  individuals,  of  an  equivalent  for  the  paper  currency 
which  may  be  advanced  upon  such  pledge.    Frauds  will  be  practised  by 
pledging  property  which  is  encumbered,  which  it  would  be  extremely 
difficult  to  detect    The  government  will  be  involved  in  endless  litigation 
with  individuals  who  are  interested  in  the  encumbrances  by  which  its 
rights  to  the  property  pledged  is  embarrassed.    In  such  contests,  the 
interest  of  the  government  is  always  endangered,  even  where  right  is  on 
its  side.    It  is  not  qualified  to  enter  into  such  litigations  with  an  equal 
chance  of  success.    The  feelings  of  the  community  are  always,  exeept  is 
flagrant  oases  of  fraud,  upon  the  side  of  an  individual  supposed  to  be 
itruggling  with  the  overwhelming  influence  of  authority.    Roaidnw,  in 
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all  contests  of  this  nature,  something  of  the  respect  for  the  government 
which  ought  to  be  cherished  by  the  citizens,  especially  of  a  free  State, 
will  be  lost.  The  situation  is  invidious,  and  ought  not  voluntarily  to  be 
assumed  by  a  government  jealous  of  its  dignity  and  purity  of  character. 
It  is  therefore  believed,  that  a  national  currency  cannot  be  issued  with 
safety,  with  a  reasonable  prospect  of  success,  and  with  sufficient  security 
against  redundancy,  but  in  exchange  for  gold  and  silver  of  a  definite 
standard,  or  for  the  public  stock  at  certain  fixed  rates.  When  issued  in 
exchange  for  them,  and  for  them  alone,  there  is,  though  not  the  same, 
yet  perhaps  an  equal  security  against  redundancy,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
metallic  currency.  When  it  is  issued  in  exchange  for  coin,  there  is  no 
addition  made  to  the  currency.  When  it  is  issued  in  exchange  for  pub- 
lic stock,  commanding  previously  to  the  exchange  its  par  value  in  coin, 
the  party  who  acquires  the  currency,  parts  with  that  which  was  equal 
to  specie,  and  is  deprived  of  the  annual  interest  which  it  produced. 
Unless  the  interest  of  the  currency  resulting  from  its  scarcity,  should 
exceed  that  paid  upon  the  stock,  it  would  not  be  demanded  in  exchange 
for  the  stock.  In  either  case,  the  danger  of  redundancy  is  extremely 
remote.  By  the  exchange  of  specie  for  currency,  the  active  capital  of 
the  country  will  be  increased  to  the  amount  of  the  currency;  and  the 
capacity  of  the  nation  to  redeem  it,  whenever  it  shall  by  any  circumstance 
whatever  become  expedient,  will  be  unquestionable. 

But  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  under  such  conditions,  a  paper  cur- 
rency ever  can  be^  put  in  circulation.  Under  a  government  firmly 
established,  conducted  by  upright  and  enlightened  councils,  and  pos- 
sessing absolute  power  over  the  currency,  it  is  believed  there  is  no  just 
mison  to  apprehend  a  difficulty  of  that  nature.  If,  in  such  a  govern- 
ment, banks  existed,  deriving  their  powers  from  it,  the  specie  in  their 
possession  would  be  gradually  exchanged  for  the  paper  currency  which 
would  become  the  basis  of  their  operations.  Not  only  the  specie  which 
they  possessed  would  be  thus  exchanged,  but  exertions  would,  from  time 
to  time,  be  made  to  acquire  the  sums  necessary  to  support  their  bank- 
ing operations.  Specie  would  be  imported,  even  at  an  expense,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  exchanged.  Whilst  specie  formed  the  basis 
of  the  operations  of  banks,  its  importation  could  not  fail  to  be  pro- 
dnctive  of  loss.  Each  importation  not  only  produced  the  necessity 
of  additional  importations,  but  at  an  increased  expense.  But,  when 
importations  shall  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  being  exchanged  for  the 
cnrrency,  the  exportation  of  the  specie  thus  imported  will  not  aflfect  the 
operations  of  the  banks.  It  is  only  when  the  Arading  of  the  currency 
shall  commence,  that  they  will  be  admonished  to  desist  from  ftirther 
importations.  Individuals  and  banks  would  likewise  exchange  public 
stock  at  the  rates  prescribed  by  the  system  for  the  paper  currency. 
Whenever  the  demand  for  currency  should  be  such  as  to  raise  the  inter- 
est of  money  considerably  above  that  produced  by  the  public  stock,  it 
would  by  banks  and  individuals  be  given  in  exchange  for  the  currency. 
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But  the  facility  which  the  existence  of  a  public  debt  furnishes  in  pro- 
curing the  paper  currency,  is  counter-balanced  by  the  difficulty  «.*f 
complying  with  the  public  engagement  to  discharge  such  debt  in  a 
metallic  currency.  After  a  paper  circulation  shall  be  substituted  for 
gold  and  silver,  they  will  be  found  in  the  country  only  in  the  quantity 
demanded  for  manufactures,  and  for  such  branches  of  commerce  as  an- 
entirely  dependant  upon  them.  A  considerable  demand  for  gold  and 
silver  by  the  government,  to  meet  its  engagements,  previously  con- 
tracted, would  raise  their  price  in  the  market,  and  render  the  obligate 
to  discharge  those  engagements  in  the  precious  metals,  not  only  ex- 
tremely onerous,  but  perhaps  sometimes  impracticable.  In  such  a  state . 
a  compromise  with  the  public  creditors,  would  seem  to  be  a  preliminary 
measure.  This,  under  any  circumstances,  would  be  a  measure  of  great 
delicacy  and  difficulty,  and,  in  some  cases,  would  probably  be  utterly 
impracticable. 

6.  Whenever,  from  any  cause,  the  currency  should  become  redundant, 
the  redundancy  may  be  funded  at  a  rate  of  interest  a  fraction  below  tlx? 
rate  of  legal  interest. 

In  determining  the  rate  at  which  it  may  be  funded,  due  regard  should 
be  paid  to  the  rate  of  interest  previously  existing  in  the  State.    The 
rate  of  interest,  it  is  conceived,  ought  not  to  depend,  and,  where  a  me- 
tallic currency  prevails,  does  not  depend  solely  upon  the  amount  of  cur- 
rency necessary  to  perform,  with  facility,  the  exchanges  required  by  the 
wants  and  convenience  of  society.    In  a  new  country,  where  there  'i* 
but  a  slight  accumulation  of  capital,  the  interest  of  money  will  be  high, 
notwithstanding  there  may  be  even  a  redundancy  of  currency  beyond 
what  is  necessary  to  effect  its  exchanges.    In  such  a  country,  all  the 
objects  upon  which  capital  may  be  employed,  except  those  of  the  moot 
simple^  kind,  are  unoccupied.    The  currency  necessary  to  effect  the 
exchanges  of  its  property,  moveable  and  immoveable,  will  be  entirely 
insuffycient  to  satisfy  the  demand  for  capital  for  those  objects.    If  it 
should  be  multiplied,  so  as  to  equal  that  demand,  it  would  exceed  the 
demand  for  the  necessary  exchanges  of  society,  and  consequently  depre 
ciate.    Such,  in  fact,  it  is  believed,  would  be  the  consequence  of  issuing 
the  currency  upon  individual  credit,  or  upon  the  pledge  of  property  at 
a  rate  of  interest  below  that  which  previously  existed  in  the  State. 
Any  change  of  the  interest  of  money  by  law,  previous  to  its  having 
taken  place  in  individual  transactions  in  consequence  of  the  accumula- 
tion of  capital,  would  be  uqjust,  and  could  not  fail  to  produce  serious 
inconvenience  to  the  community.    Admitting  the  rate  of  interest,  in  a 
state  about  to  make  the  experiment,  to  be  six  per  cent,  then  the  cur- 
rency should  be  issued  only  in  exchange  for  specie,  or  six  per  cent  stock, 
or  other  stock  according  to  that  ratio.    If  the  currency  should,  when, 
by  any  means,  a  redundancy  existed,  be  fundable  at  five  and  a  half  per 
cent  interest,  the  utmost  depreciation  to  which  it  could  be  sultfect. 
would  be  eight  and  one-third  per  cent.    But  it  is  probable  that  the  real 
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depression  in  its  valne  would  not,  at  any  time,  be  more  than  half  that 
amount.  Before  funding  would  commence,  the  public  stock,  receivable 
in  exchange  for  the  national  currency,  would  be  above  the  rates  at  which 
it  was  receivable.  Its  issue  upon  the  exchange  of  stock  would,  there- 
fore, have  ceased.  There  are,  in  every  community,  capitalists  who 
would  prefer  lending  to  the  government  at  five  and  a  half  per  cent,  than 
to  individuals  at  six.  The  funding  of  the  currency  would,  therefore, 
begin  before  the  redundancy  would  offer  any  general  inducement  to  that 
mode  of  reducing  it.  The  variation  to  which  its  value  would  be  subject, 
would  therefore  be  less  than  eight  and  one-third  per  cent.  It  would  be 
the  interest  of  the  government  to  reserve  the  right  of  redeeming  the 
stock  created  by  funding,  at  its  par  value ;  under  the  condition,  how- 
ever, of  redeeming  it  according  to  the  order  of  time  in  which  it  was 
created.  Connected  with  this  system,  should  be  a  permission  to  the 
banks  to  purchase  public  stock,  but  not  to  dispose  of  it,  except  to  the 
government,  at  its  par  or  current  value,  when  under  par,  unless  the 
government  should  decline  the  purchase.  The  currency,  upon  being 
funded,  should  be  invariably  cancelled.  Under  a  system  of  this  kind, 
if  no  other  paper  was  permitted  to  circulate  than  the  national  currency, 
a  redundancy  which  would  affect  its  value,  could  only  occur  by  a  tem- 
porary diminution  of  the  articles  which  were  to  be  exchanged  through 
its  instrumentality.  In  that  event,  the  price  of  the  articles  would  be 
enhanced,  so  as  to  require  a  greater  amount  of  currency  to  effect  their 
exchange.  Should  the  price  not  be  enhanced-,  in  proportion  to  the  dim- 
inution in  the  quantity  of  the  articles,  that  portion  of  the  currency 
which  would,  under  such  circumstances,  be  left  without  employment, 
would  be  funded.  A  just  relation  between  the  amount  of  currency,  and 
the  demand  for  it,  would  be  promptly  restored,  without  affecting,  injuri- 
ously, the  relations  between  individuals.  On  the  other  hand,  should  a 
greater  quantity  of  exchangeable  articles  be  produced,  the  demand  for 
currency  would  exceed  the  supply,  and  lead  immediately  to  additional 
issues,  until  the  necessary  supply  should  be  obtained* 

But,  in  a  State  where  banks  already  existed,  which  derived  their 
charters  from  the  sovereignty  that  regulated  the  currency ;  where  the 
people  were  accustomed  to  bank  notes,  and  in  the  habit  of  receiving 
them,  the  agency  of  these  institutions  might  be  admitted  in  supplying 
a  portion  of  the  currency.  They  might  be  permitted  to  issue  their  notes, 
payable  on  demand,  in  the  national  currency.  Their  notes  would,  of 
course,  be  issued  on  personal  security.  In  this  case,  the  currency  might 
become  redundant  by  the  issues  of  the  banks.  Whenever  this  should 
happen,  the  national  currency  would  be  demanded  of  them  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  ftmded;  the  banks  would  be  compelled  to  curtail  their 
discounts,  to  relieve  themselves  from  the  pressure,  and  the  amount  of 
the  currency  would  be  promptly  reduced  to  the  legitimate  demand. 
Wherever  the  agency  of  banks  should  be  employed  in  fhrnishing  part 
of  the  circulation,  a  refusal,  or  omission,  to  discharge  their  notes  on 
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demand,  in  the  national  currency,  should  be  treated  as  an  act  of  bank- 
ruptcy. The  national  currency  being  a  legal  tender  in  the  payment  of 
debts  to  individuals  and  to  the  government,  would,  in  relation  to  the 
banks,  perform  the  functions  of  specie,  where  bank  notes  are  convertible 
into  coin*  But,  in  order  to  impose  a  salutary  check  against  exoeasxve 
issues  of  bank  notes,  the  national  currency  should  alone  be  receivable 
in  all  payments  to  the  government. 

In  an  attempt  to  trace  the  probable  results  of  a  paper  currency, 
founded  upon  the  principles  which  have  been  developed  in  the  preetd* 
ing  pages?  the  influence  which  it  will  have  upon  foreign  exchange  re- 
quires investigation.  The  want  of  stability,  morality,  and  intelligence 
in  the  government,  which  may  undertake  to  substitute  a  paper  for  a 
metallic  currency,  are  the  objections  which  have  already  been  considered. 
To  these,  according  to  common  opinion,  is  to  be  added,  the  injurious 
effect  which  it  is  supposed  it  will  have  upon  foreign  exchange.  In  * 
country  where  the  currency  is  metallic,  an  unfavorable  state  of  foreign 
exchange  will  probably  have  the  following  effects: 
1st.  To  raise  the  price  of  exportable  articles  as  much  above  that  which 

they  ought  to  bear,  as  the  premium  paid  upon  foreign  bills,  until  it 

exceeds  the  expense  of  exporting  specie  to  the  foreign  market 
2d.  When  this  rise  exceeds  the  expense  of  such  exportation,  the  price 

of  exportable  articles  will  fall  gradually  below  what  they  ought  to 

command,  to  the  extent  of  that  excess. 
3d.  Until  this  fall  in  their  price  shall  be  effected,  specie  will  be  exported; 

alter  which  it  will  cease. 
4th.  This  lull  in  their  price,  by  increasing  their  consumption  in  the 

foreign  markets,  ultimately  provides  for  the  return  of  the  specie  whkh 

hud  beeu  exported. 
Ath*  During  the  second  and  third  stages  of  this  process,  the  price  of  all 

urtioles  uot  exportable,  is  affected  in  a  greater  degree;  enterprise  i* 

dtuu|Rnl,  aud  distress  prevails. 

Kuril  are  the  ueoessary  effects  of  an  unfavorable  state  of  foreign 
eiolmnue,  where  the  currency  is  metallic.  As  the  vital  principle  of  com- 
mere*  w  guilt,  it  is  probable  that,  generally,  the  price  of  exportable 
artieles  would,  in  fact,  be  rather  higher  than  is  stated  in  the  preceding 
dedMot  Urn* |  the  timid  might  export  specie,  before  the  premium  upon 
eteluMige  exceeded  the  expense  of  its  exportation;  but  timidity  is  not 
I  tut  predominant  characteristic  of  commercial  enterprise.  On  the  other 
IiuihI,  I  ho  Munguiuo  aud  enterprising,  relying  upon  the  chance  of  better 
uuukeU,  Mould  give  higher  prices  rather  than  submit  to  certain  lorn 
upuu  Uu)  exportation  of  specie,  or  the  purchase  of  bills  above  par. 

In  a  muiutr.v  where  a  paper  currency  has  been  adopted,  and  theprin- 
el|ile*  h,v  wlileli  a  reduudaucy  may  be  prevented  have  been  enforced,  tu 
tHllHVtUfililo  sUtU*  of  iuroigu  exchange  will  probably  have  the  following 
j 
\  Vim  otttot  of  raising  the  price  of  exportable  articles!  as  wub 
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above  what  they  ought  to  bear,  as  equals  the  premium  upon  foreign  , 
bills.    But,  in  this  case,  gold  and  silver,  being  exportable  articles,  will 
rise  in  the  same  proportion  as  all  other  articles. 

2<L  When  the  price  of  ail  articles  is  raised  so  high,  that  a  loss  will  be 
incurred  by  their  sale  in  foreign  markets,  those  who  have  no  remittances 
to  make  will  withdraw  from  the  competition.  If  profitable  investments 
in  other  enterprises  cannot  be  made,  a  portion  of  the  currency,  at  their 
disposition,  will  be  withdrawn  from  circulation,  by  being  converted  into 
funded  stock;  competition  will,  in  this  manner,  be  diminished;  the  price 
of  articles  for  exportation  will  be  reduced  by  the  reduction  of  the  cur- 
rency, and  by  diminished  competition  among  the  purchasers.  It  is  not 
probable,  however,  that  the  price  will  fall  so  low  as  to  admit  of  a  profit 
in  foreign  markets,  as  long  as  the  premium  upon  exchange  continues 
above  the  ordinary  commercial  profit  upon  exported  articles.  But 
exportation  will  not  be  continued  at  a  certain  loss,  longer  than  the  dis- 
charge of  debts  previously  contracted  renders  indispensable;  foreign 
articles  will  not  be  imported,  when  the  loss  upon  remittances,  whether 
made  by  bills  of  exchange,  or  by  the  exportation  of  commodities,  is  equal 
to  the  profit  upon  importation;  the  high  price  given  for  exportable 
articles  will  increase  their  production,  and  restore  foreign  exchange  to 
a  favorable  state.  The  balance  of  trade,  and  the  rate  of  foreign  exchange, 
which  have  given  so  much  trouble  to  statesmen  for  two  centuries  past, 
when  left  to  the  laws  by  which  they  will  be  governed,  in  despite  of  human 
devices,  as  invariably  regulate  themselves  as  fluids  when  unrestrained 
find  their  common  level.  They  will,  probably,  more  promptly  conform 
to  these  laws  in  a  State  where  a  well  regulated  paper  currency  prevails, 
than  where  it  is  metallic.  In  the  latter,  the  currency  is  exported  to  make 
up  any  temporary  deficiency,  and  by  that  means  provides  against  the 
recurrence  of  the  evil,  by  indirectly  causing  an  increase  of  the  exportable 
articles  of  the  State,  and  diminishing  the  importation  of  foreign  articles. 
Until  the  capacity  to  purchase  these  by  the  exchange  of  articles  shall  be 
restored  in  the  former,  as  the  currency  cannot  be  exported,  the  importa- 
tions will  be  more  promptly  reduced  to  the  capacity  of  the  country  to 
purchase,  whilst  the  increase  of  its  exportable  articles  will  be  the  direct, 
instead  of  the  indirect  consequence,  of  a  temporary  incapacity  to  pay  for 
previous  importations. 

3<L  During  the  whole  process  of  restoring  a  favorable  state  of  exchange, 
in  a  country  where  a  well  regulated  paper  currency  prevails,  the  price 
of  all  articles,  not  exportable,  will  suffer  no  material  variation.  The 
funding  of  the  currency,  which  will  probably  take  place,  will  not  be 
immediately  carried  so  far  as  to  reduce  the  price  of  exportable  articles 
so  as  to  command  a  profit  in  foreign  markets.  They  will,  so  long  as  the 
rate  of  exchange  is  unfavorable,  continue  to  command  higher  prices  than 
when  the  exchange  is  favorable.  This  increased  price  will  encourage 
industry  and  enterprise,  and  constantly  tend  to  augment  the  productive 
energies  of  the  community.    This  effect  cannot  fairly  be  attributed  to 
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any  depreciation  in  the  currency.  That  will  continue  to  bear  nearly  the 
same  proportion  to  the  exchangeable  articles  of  the  State,  as  when  fbmgt 
exchange  was  favorable.  It  is  probable  even  that  its  relation  to  those 
articles  will  be  changed,  so  as  to  produce  an  appreciation  of  the  currency ; 
and  that  this  appreciation  will  be  perceived,  in  a  slight  degree,  in  the 
depression  of  the  value  of  all  articles  not  exportable.  The  effects  of  tin* 
appreciation  will,  however,  be  diminished  by  the  impulse  given  tu 
industry  and  enterprise,  by  the  increased  price  of  all  articles  which  can 
be  exported. 

These  are  conceived  to  be  the  effects  which  a  well  regulated  papt* 
currency  will  have  upon  the  foreign  exchanges,  and  upon  the  domestic 
industry  of  the  country  which  may  adopt  it.    If  the  value  of  carratrr 
depends,  like  that  of  all  other  articles,  upon  the  quantity  compared  with 
the  demand,  the  idea  of  its  depreciation  in  raising  the  price  of  article* 
in  the  case  which  has  been  considered,  must  be  rejected.    That  thi* 
position  is  incontrovertible,  seems  to  have  been  admitted  by  all  writers 
upon  the  subject.    This  admission  is  found  in  the  reports  which  hart 
been  made  to  the  British  Parliament,  in  the  evidence  upon  which  those 
rqwrts  have  been  founded,  and  in  the  essays  of  those  who  have  opposed 
the  paper  system  in  that  country,  since  the  year  1797.    The  objection  tu 
the  paper  system,  as  it  existed  in  England,  was  the  absence  of  all  restraint 
upon  the  issue  of  paper,  and  the  supposed  impossibility-of  imposing  any 
efficient  restraint    In  fact,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  impose  sues 
restraint  in  that  country,  unconnected  with  the  convertibility  of  bank 
notes  into  the  precious  metals.    So  far  as  this  restraint  is  limited  to  the 
convertibility  of  bank  notes  into  bullion,  at  any  given  rate,  it  is  rather 
an  attempt  to  regulate  foreign  exchange  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  bank,  than  to  confine  the  issue  of  bank  notes  to  the  sound  demand 
for  currency.    The  restraint  imposed  seems  to  rest  upon  the  idea,  that 
an  unfavorable  state  of  foreign  exchange  must  be  the  result  of  a  itdinv 
dant  currency.    Nothing  can  be  more  incorrect  than  this  hypothesi*. 
Considering  the  vitiated  state  of  the  currency  of  England  for  more  than 
twenty  years  past,  it  is  not  surprising  that  this  idea  should  there  be  en- 
tertained.   During  that  period,  the  unfavorable  rate  of  foreign  exchange 
which  generally  prevailed,  was,  if  not  directly,  at  least  indirectly,  attrib- 
utable to  the  depreciation  of  their  currency.    But,  in  this  interval  i 
favorable  rate  of  foreign  exchange  more  than  once  occurred*    To  wtant 
could  this  favorable  exchange  be  attributed  f    Certainly  not  to  the  d* 
preciation  of  their  currency.    But  it  would  be  as  unjust  to  attribute 
every  unfavorable  state  of  foreign  exchange  to  the  depreciation  of  tlw 
currency,  as  to  ascribe  to  that  currency  the  credit  of  any  favorable  state 
of  such  exchange.    The  truth  is,  that  fluctuations  in  the  exchange,  be- 
tweeu  two  countries  having  a  metallic  currency,  continually  occur,  and 
depend  upon  principles  wholly  unconnected  with  the  idea  of  a  depredated 
currency. 

If  these  views  be  correct,  the  only  obstacles  to  the  establishment  of  ft 
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paper  currency,  by  a  government  having  a  sovereign  right  to  establish 
it,  i»  the  danger  of  the  instability  and  want  of  integrity  and  intelligence 
of  the  government  There  is,  certainly,  just  reason  to  apprehend  that 
emergencies  may  arise  in  the  affairs  of  every  nation,  in  which  their  sta- 
bility may  be  menaced,  by  foreign  force  or  domestic  insurrection.  In 
such  an  event,  a  panic  might  ensue,  and  the  credit  of  the  currency  be 
utterly  annihilated.  How  far  the  recent  examples  which  have  been  ad- 
verted to  in  other  States — how  far  the  influence  of  public  opinion  over 
the  conduct  of  governments,  maybe  relied  upon,  as  an  efficient  prevent- 
ive against  evils  of  such  magnitude,  must  be  determined  by  those  to 
whom,  under  Divine  Providence,  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  nations 
are  committed.  The  subject  involves  all  the  complicated  interests  of 
society,  except  the  enjoyment  of  civil,  political,  and  religious  liberty. 
It  ought  to  be  approached  with  more  than  ordinary  circumspection.  In 
States  the  best  qualified  to  attempt  the  change,  it  is  environed  with 
doubts  which  can  only  be  dispelled  by  the  light  of  experiment.  In  the 
United  States  these  doubts  are  greatly  increased  by  the  complex  form 
of  the  government.  In  the  division  of  power,  between  the  federal  and 
State  governments,  the  line  of  separation  is  not  sufficiently  distinct  to 
prevent  collisions,  which  may  disturb  the  harmony  of  the  system.  Col- 
lisions have  already  arisen,  and,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  may  be 
reasonably  expected  to  arise,  until  the  line  of  separation  by  which  their 
relative  powers  and  duties  are  determined,  shall  be  distinctly  defined  by 
practice,  or  by  explanatory  amendments  of  the  constitution,  effected  ac- 
cording to  the  forms  prescribed  in  that  instrument.  Upon  no  question 
will  collision  more  likely  arise  than  that  contemplated  by  the  resolution 
under  which  this  report  is  submitted.  No  attempt  to  make  the  change 
has  succeeded.  The  measure,  when  stripped  of  extraneous  difficulties, 
must  be  admitted  to  be  of  doubtful  tendency.  Under  the  most  auspi- 
cious circumstances  it  may  prove  abortive.  Under  circumstances  in  any 
degree  adverse,  it  must  inevitably  fail.  Any  obstacle  opposed  to  its  ex- 
ecution, by  one  or  more  of  the  State  governments,  would  be  decisive 
of  its  fate.  Their  simple  acquiescence  in  the  measure  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  secure  to  it  that  issue,  to  which  the  principles  upon  which  it 
might  be  established,  would  necessarily  lead.  TheirUctive  co-operation 
would  be  indispensable.  The  banks  which  derive  their  authority  from  the 
State  governments,  are  generally  bound  by  their  charters  to  discharge 
their  notes  in  specie  on  demand.  From  this  obligation  it  would  be  nec- 
essary to  the  system  to  relieve  them.  The  obligation  to  discharge  their 
notes  upon  demand,  in  the  national  currency,  should  be  substituted  for 
that  of  paying  them  in  specie. 

If  these  obstacles  should  be  removed,  that  connected  with  the  public 
debt,  which  has  been  suggested  in  a  previous  part  of  the  report,  would 
still  remain.  After  the  substitution  of  the  national  currency,  gold 
and  silver  would  be  imported  only  in  the  quantity  required  for  manu- 
factures, and  for  the  prosecution  of  those  branches  of  trade  in  which 
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Tiny  re  primary  articles  of  commerce.  Far  these  purposes,the  impor 
tunon*  -vMiL'd  l«e  sificient.  They  might  even  be  sufficient,  and  at  a 
T*ji*Liin.~:tk  ;cd:*..  £-r  the  payment  of  the  annual  interest  of  the  public 
ihon.  lie*  *±<*  x£*  year  1S24,  when  the  sum  of  $10,000,000  would  aii- 
oiiiiil^  1*  <^r:^ci!-^i  ty  the  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  it  i< 
ir.-iL  :at  zmz  rl*  :r*^;?.m  which  would  be  paid  upon  it,  would  be  con- 
2ua-*n*:Lt*.  tucI  ri<e  dfbt  was  extinguished.  A  compromise,  as  ban  a!- 
j-'su"  ~:e*?!i  ^c^^ed.  with  the  public  creditors,  would  seem  to  be  a 
:m-*ii>ir-i  ?F~lizL-n~ry  t«>  any  attempt  to  establish  a  paper  currency.  It  h 
3i«.  .?•  ~:i..»i  ^r  %nL  It?  that  the  attempt  would  not  only  be  unsuccessful,  bnt 
^-.i:  r  t  ;i_.i  mj-icuusly  affect  the  public  credit. 

>  ^  *  i^  -*  pniper  to  observe,  that  those  sections  of  the  Uokm 
Tvr«?  k  xe-Asue  )f  this  kind  would  be  most  likely  to  be  acceptable 
-%-•-  ^-l  ?r  Owl  >  derive  from  it  the  least  benefit.    In  the  West  and  in  the 

>  •!.!.  ::ie  t*Ei;  laiats  of  a  deficient  currency  have  been  most  distinctly 

jt-i^i.    In  ~in?  laner.  these  complaints  are  of  recent  date.    In  both  they 

^-•vt^ni  s  i  -^»cer  degree  from  the  disbursement  of  the  public  revenue 

:..i*i  r*«ia  .uw  other  oau^e.    The  great  mass  of  public  expenditure  U 

aau'.«  X*  'He  Za^t  of  this  city.    The  revenue  accruing  from  imparts 

.u«.ti^  i  vix.:  -^  collected  in  die  middle  and  eastern  States,  is  paid  by 

-k  ^^n&w  -~«**  ■  -t  ^nsuiuers  throughout  the  United  States.    That  which 

>  ^v.  ■  c  '  :.e  ;»ul\.:c  lands  although  in  some  degree  drawn  from  even- 
ly •    i  ~  :e  V  :.».u%  :s  principally  paid  by  the  citizens  of  the  West,  and  of 

^  >..^u.     r.e  latest  part  of  the  revenue  accruing  from  the  public 

\u.«^  t*  nil  fe  tiiat  coil**:  ted  in  the  southern  States,  upon  imports  h*» 

u  i   % -.^t  i  ix %i  u  *iie  middle  and  eastern  States  to  be  expended.   The 

•*v»  ***  ;     i  '•.•*;*—::£  tin*  tranter,  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  the 

^.t,»*  :i*&»  -k  *ie  'lu^iic  debt  is  held  in  those  States,  or  by  foreigners 

•   ■  ?v    ^    w>  »K^e  u  -in.  in:  and  from  the  establishment  of  dockyards 

^.fc    *  .-*  ^a*:-  ii^  ti  "ii^-r  Mrueipal  ports.    This  transfer  will  continue 

..   %    A«.t.«&a»>   u:al   tie  *mi>ia:  let*  shall  be  extinguished,  anduntiltbe 

..     vfcx»t«.   .uxr>  'i    "e  .^venment  can,  consistently  with  the  public 

lfc.  ^  ^  ■„.!»<   *%\u*i\\  ii>tr!bu:etL    If  a  national  currency  should  be 

^*.  .^m*     *.  a  awuu  or  it  in  the  southern  and  western  States  for 

.v    ».  ••**<    I'laa^ui^i'iuwvulJ  be  incessant;  whilst  its  return,  by 

v    .»*  .*.4  •  •  muu*  »i  *n*it\  <*>pevially  in  the  latter,  would  be  slow,  whI 

>v..»v   ^v*«   .iA«4f«uiu     th*  currency,  being  everywhere  receivable 

.%      *   %.  .,  ..•  n.n.  -%«-*i.u*  ;w  the  purpose  of  remittance,  be  more  fie- 

\  %v ^^  u  lut  *kcmi  than  specie;  for  the  same  reason,  that 

^     -.v    **.!*  «%  ac  luwd  States  and  its  offices  command  then*. 

%    ^      l-u  u  s**-*»    As  the  transfers  rf  the  public  mom-y 

...s.x     .    in    w*  m   .i^  V^iwil  Slates,  the  excitement  produced  by 

v       ...■■*>  o-  >»^v^  *  tiiidk>  Am  <a»  be  remitted  consequent  upon  «urh 

*••>.  w  vva  a»^\t^ -%p«te<  Aat  institution.    All  the  evils  which 

»*.„o   u  ^k^Nuiac  j^rts  rf  the  country  has  suffered  from  the 

<  ate  **»*«<>*  **  ^^  M  from  to  depreciation!  have 
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been  ascribed  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  which,  in  transferring 
the  public  funds*  has  been  a  passive  agent  in  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

It  is  then  believed  that  the  evils  which  are  felt  in  those  sections  of  the 
Union  where  the  distress  is  most  general,  will  not  be  extensively  relieved 
by  the  establishment  of  a  national  currency.  The  sufferings  which  have 
been  produced  by  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  to  resume,  and  to 
continue,  specie  payments,  have  been  great.  They  are  not  terminated, 
and  must  continue  until  the  value  of  property,  and  the  price  of  labor, 
shall  assume  that  relation  to  the  precious  metals  which  our  wealth  and 
industry,  compared  with  those  of  other  States,  shall  enable  us  to  retain. 
Until  this  shall  be  effected,  an  abortive  attempt,  by  the  substitution  of 
a  paper  currency,  to  arrest  the  evils  we  are  suffering,  will  produce  the 
most  distressing  consequences.  The  sufferings  that  are  past  will,  in 
such  an  event,  recur  with  additional  violence,  and  the  nation  will  again 
find  itself  in  the  situation  which  it  held  at  the  moment  when  specie  pay- 
ments were  resumed. 

r 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  most  obedient  servant, 

WM.  H.  CBAWFORD. 
The  Honorable  the  Speaker 

of  the  Home  of  Representatives. 
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STATEMENT  A.— Continued. 


The  total  amount  of  Bank  and  Bnaoh  Bank  Kotos 

issued,  ia , 

Of  which  there  are  on  hand  at  the  Bank  and  Branches.. 

In  circulation  as  follows : 
Votes  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States . 


Do  Offices  Portsmouth. 

Do  do  Boston 

Do  do  Providence., 

Do  do  Middletown . 

Bo  do  New  York... 

Do  do  Baltimore... 

Do  do  Washington . 

Bo  do  Richmond... 

Do  do  Norfolk 

Do  do  Payettevffle . 

Bo  do  Charleston... 

Do  do  Savannah.... 

Bo  do  Lexington... 

Bo  do  Louisville ... 

Bo  do  Chillioothe.. 

Bo  do  Cincinnati... 

Bo  do  New  Orleans. 

Do  do  Pittsburgh .. 


♦984, 71f  00 

101,580  00 

254,400  00 

18,296  00 

64,106  00 
446,020  00 
881,620  00 
404,175  00 
146,  M0  00 

00,800  00 

03,180  00 
100,860  00 
182,820  00 

78,240  00 
117,680  00 

15,060  00 
106,080  00 
174,780  00 

8X660  00 


010,6621147  60 


8, 810,  Ul  46 
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STATEXEXT  •/  Ae 

T».:<4  £(■*■,  o»/«r 
1*17. 


Osteite  0*  aetxroJ  State,  Districts ,  amd  Tenitmim  <rf  *» 
it  mm  bum*  at  the  Trea*uryt  during  Aeyean  1814,  IfflS*  1*. 


Capital.  1814. 


11,350.000  00 
3,317. 330  63 
3L£kx730  66 

17,135.353  66 

UN 


4Mtft4M 
XjBLOOOOO 

1.57*00*00 


1432, 3*0  00 
HI*,  00*  00 

aaooso* 


b*  '***< 


Capital.  1815. 


fl.990,000  00 
•42,350  00 


11, 000,000  00 
2,317,320  00 
4,063,675  00 

17,700,730  00 
2,071,057  00 

15,340,432  00 

073,800  00 

8,243,422  00 

4,244,705  00 

4.753,400  00 

2, 504, 000  00 

3,832,758  00 

1,230,440  00 

1,402,300  00 

100.000  00 

305,810  00 

2,532,000  00 

1,882,108  00 


Capitd.  1818. 


81, 880, 000  80 
843,350  00 


11,850,000  00 
2,817,320  00 
8,808,575  00 

17,145,079  00 
1,072,115  00 

15,388,584  00 
874,500  00 
8,348,782  00 
4,850,176  00 
6,521,415  00 
2,778,000  00 
8,833,758  00 
1,508,600  00 
1,422,800  88 
108,000  00 

2,057,000  00 
2,808,737  00 


88,185,828  00 


CaateL  IE. 


*X««»« 

m.x* ' 


U,8M,€Wtf 
2,317.331  • 
4,021,30- 

18, 8004  •' 
2,074,«V>« 

15,7B.*T- 
871*w« 

r.ic* 


4,8M.5r» 

tin.*' 
8,3tt.n* 

1,88X8H« 

1, 432,3*  ■• 

8ft\3*>« 
8,8BLlii« 

*06M6>« 

w.m* 


63,874,4** 
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D. 


A  STATEMENT  showing  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  capital,  circulation,  specie,  and  dis- 
counts, of  several  banks,  (sixteen  in  number)fjituated  in  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Bhode  IsU 
and,  Pennsylvania,  District  of  Columbia,  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Oeorgia,  and  Ohio, 
on  the  30th  of  September,  annually,  in  1813, 1815,  and  1619. 


1SAB. 

CAPITAL. 

&BCULA- 

ugh. 

bAmu. 

DBOOVHTO. 

1813 

$6,908,877 
8,852,871 
0,711,900 

$6,845,844 
9,944,757 
4,359,834 

$8,059,149 
1,689,918 
1,730,465 

$13,990,875 
15,727,218 
13.959.560 

1815 
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deposit  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  there  located,  in  November, 
1319,  amounted  to  $165,000,  and  the  silver  coin  to  $118,000.  That, 
since  that  time,  the  silver  coin  has  increased  to  $700,000,  while  the  Gold 
coin  has  diminished  to  the  sum  of  $1,200,  one  hundred  only  of  which  is 
American.  And  it  is  stated,  that  the  vaults  of  the  State  banks,  in  the 
same  city,  having  a  Capital,  in  the  aggregate,  as  is  believed,  of  nearly 
eight  millions,  exhibit  a  similar  result  It  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted, 
that  on  examination  in  the  other  commercial  cities  similar  additional 
proof  would  be  furnished. 

It  now  becomes  a  question  of  serious  import,  to  be  decided  by  this 
nation,  whether  a  Gold  currency  be  at  all  desirable,  or  whether  it  should 
wholly  give  place  to  silver.  By  some  a  silver  currency  is  deemed  the 
most  eligible;  they  contend,  that  our  circulating  metallic  currency  should 
be  ponderous,  and  inconvenient  of  transmission,  that  it  would,  in  such 
cage,  remain  in  the  country  and  stationary. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  believed,  by  your  committee,  that  a  more  port- 
able currency  may  be,  on  many  accounts,  and,  in  many  instances,  must 
be,  much  more  convenient,  and  in  some  cases  absolutely  necessary. 

It  can  not  be  denied,  that  the  lighter  and  smaller  the  currency,  in 
proportion  to  its  value,  the  greater  will  be  the  accommodation  in  the  nego- 
tiations between  the  great  extremes  of  the  Union. 

In  proportion  to  this  facility  the  price  of  exchange  will  be  lessened; 
commercial  transactions  would,  thus,  be  carried  on  at  an  enhanced  profit 
to  all  concerned.  Moreover,  in  time  of  war,  it  will  never  fail  to  become 
requisite  to  make  use  of  specie  in  payments  and  remittances ;  and  these 
will  be  demanded,  almost  exclusively,  at  the" extreme  boarders  and  front- 
iers of  the  Union. 

In  such  case  Gold  furnishes  a  medium,  which  will  not  be  light  and  con- 
venient, but  which  can  be  transmitted  with  secrecy,  thereby  avoiding  the 
risks  incident  to  war  and  commotion. 

Those  who  carry  their  recollections  back  to  the  incidents  of  the  late 
war  cannot  ffeil  of  being  forcibly  impressed  with  this  idea. 

Our  empire  is  widely  extended  and  becoming  more  so ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  sparsely  settled.  The  transmission  of  large  sums,  especially 
in  time  of  war,  if  in  ponderous  silver,  must  be  extremely  inconvenient, 
and  often  times  attended  with  great  danger.  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
that,  as  currency,  the  Gold  Coin  has,  in  this  country,  manifest  advan- 
tages over  that  of  silver. 

Bat,  there  is  another  particular  not  unworthy  of  consideration* 

We  have  before  stated,  that  the  Gold  Coins  are  worth,  in  foreign 
countries,  more,  in  comparison  with  Silver,  than  in  our  own.  The  aver- 
age of  this  increased  value  is  believed  to  exceed  six-tenths  of  a  dollar  in 
every  fifteen  dollars. 

In  Spain  and  Portugal  three  half  eagles  are  worth  sixteen  dollars;  in 
Cuba,  seventeen;  in  the  West  Indies,  generally,  sixteen ;  in  England, 
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This,  however,  your  committee  believe,  willy  in  a  great  measure,  be 
counteracted  by  a  provision  in  the  bill,  accompanying  this  report,  that 
the  coin,  at  its  increased  value,  shall  not  be  a  legal  tender,  until  the 
first  of  July  next.  In  this  way,  those  who  would  buy  it  with  a  view  to 
speculation  would  sustain  a  loss  of  interest  amounting  to  nearly  or  quite 
as  much  as  would  otherwise  be  gained  by  the  purchase. 

If  it  be  expedient  to  adopt  the  measure  in  contemplation,  the  present 
is  the  moment  when  it  can  and  ought  to  be  done.  The  longer  we  con. 
tinue  under  the  present  regulation  the  worse  will  be  our  condition  and 
the  greater  the  injury  we  shall  have  sustained. 

Your  committee,  therefore^  in  conformity  to  the  foregoing  sentiments, 
ask  leave  to  report  a  bill. 


[21st  Congms,  1st  Session,  135.] 

2EF0ET  FBOM  THE  SECBETABY  OF  THE  TEEASDBT?  (ES 
O'MPTJAXCE  WITH  A  BESOLUTION  OF  THE  8ENATE,  OF 
THE  20TH  DECEMBER,  1$2S?)  BESPECTING  THE  BELATIYE 
VALUE  OF  GOLD  A3TD  SILVER,  &c. 

Hat  4, 1830.— Bead,  and  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  that  1000  additional  eoolcn  be 

•eat  to  tne  8enate.  "*^ 

Treasury  Department,  May  4, 183a 
In  obedience  to  a  resolution  of  the  Senate,  of  the  29th  of  December. 
18L'^  •*  requiring  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  ascertain,  with  a* 
mneii  accuracy  as  possible,  the  proportional  values  of  gold  and  silver, 
in  relation  to  each  other ;  and  to  state  such  alterations  in  the  gold  coins 
oi  :iie  United  States  as  m^y  be  necessary  to  conform  those  coins  to  the 
silver  cuts*  in  their  true  relative  value,  and  to  report  at  their  next  sea- 
son :"•  riie  Sevreuuy  of  the  Treasury  has  the  honor  to  submit  the  fol- 
low iii£  :*!*>«: 

"A  *;^t  v  ■  r  .aus*s  aflect  the  relative  values  of  gold  and  silver,  most 
yu>\  *  xr^  .^*iv  rod  tire  absolute  or  intrinsic  value  of  one  or  both  of  them ; 
*^  x».x-  .  ••  :-r*-  .r.^^iiy  as  to  the  former  necessarily  involves  the  latter: 
i*   ..-..:.:    c  ^vvc  applied,  under  all  the  variety  of  circumstance*  of 
h.  . .         ;  ,*v  *£;-  *  ix-h  enter  into  the  production  of  any  given  article, 
»■«*>«*       .  >  o*  7>r.Tv:pal  measure  of  its  value.    But  labor  alone  cannot 
.*  v  •••    v     n  -^.\*  «c  a  product:  that  which  is  not  suited  either  to  the 
*o*   c    :.-»w  -u-r  v&i»:$  <rf  man.  can  have  no  value  in  his  estimation, 
.     o . .»   >t^   i .  t  )wt  the  asaount  of  labor  required  for  its  pnxluc- 
v.u        .'i«.t   wv«  Ncc  wasc*  of  value  is  to  be  sought,  in  the  adapta- 
.  i    i      v    -c-^iv*  v  ihe»  «*ts.    The  aggregate  of  causes  which 
. ...  ».*     »,    --h*  •<  ->***  w*s£i*s>  respectively,  is  comprehended  in 
<*>M,tv  «n^'i   ik  mnmimi.  w*xh  alone  regulate  and  establish  the 
.ic^v  ^  w.-    it>  :■**•£  v*  **to«*  of  all  exchangeable  article*.    The** 
si^*c  an  ^«K«rf  >y  the  same  general  laws  which  deter- 
*»&**  .*  .<«**?  j«Jto$:  hot  public  necessity  having  re- 
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quired  the  establishment  of  some  standard  measure,  in  which  contrasts 
may  be  made,  and  exchanges  regulated,  between  communities,  the  pre- 
cious metals  have,  by  general  consent,  been  adopted  as  the  most  fit 
material  for  this  purpose.  This  application  of  these  metals,  where  two 
or  more  are  used  as  standard  measures  of  property,  gives  them  a  qual- 
ity which  does  not  necessarily  belong  to  articles  of  commerce.  It  sub- 
jects their  value  to  the  influence  of  political  regulations,  whereby  the 
demand  may  be  increased  or  diminished  for  the  one  or  the  other,  and 
their  relative  values  changed,  according  to  the  interests  or  caprices  of 
governments.  But  this  effect  is  also  controlled  by  the  same  general  con- 
siderations which  determine  the  value  of  all  other  articles  entering  into 
the  purposes  of  human  economy;  viz:  supply  and  demand,  and  the 
values  thus  ascertained  are  the  result  of  the  public  judgment,  made  up 
by  the  combined  intelligence  of  all  those  who  best  understand  the  real 
state  of  the  market 

There  are  probably  few  measures  which  have  engaged  the  attention 
of  governments,  from  their  origin,  wherein  those  charged  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  public  affairs  have  indicated  more  distrust  of  their  judg- 
ment, or  in  which  so  many  mistakes  have  been  Committed,  as  in  that  of 
adjusting  and  regulating  the  metallic  standards  of  value,  and  their  rela- 
tion to  each  other.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  therefore  indulges 
no  hope  of  being  able  to  remove  those  difficulties,  which  inherently  be- 
long to  the  subject  of  the  present  inquiry. 

The  original  adaptation  of  metals  to  measure  of  property  was  founded 
on  weight  and  fineness  alone.  The  use  of  coins  computed  by  tale  was 
of  later  invention;  and  the  terms  which  express  moneys  of  account  were 
generally  all  derived  from  units  of  weights,  and  were  originally  synoni- 
ruous  with  them.  The  Egyptian  talent  was  a  measure  of  weight,  and 
also  a  money  of  account :  the  Soman  pound,  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  the  Egyptian  mwwe,  had  the  same  properties ;  and  so  of  many 
others.  But  the  great  convenience  of  computing  measures  of  property 
by  tale,  together  with  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  disclosed  by  experience, 
that  coins  could  easily  be  kept  in  circulation  by  tale,  although  below 
the  standard  weight,  have  induced  governments  to  rely  upon  this  mode 
of  computation,  and  frequently  to  debase  their  coins,  as  a  means  of 
raising  money  from  the  people  without  their  knowledge.  A  few  exam- 
ples will  suffice  to  show  the  progress  of  governments  in  this  respect. 
Twenty  shillings,  weighing  3  oz.  12  diet  16  grs.  will  now  pay  an  annuity 
in  England,  (allowing  for  a  small  difference  between  the  Saxon  and 
Troy  pounds)  contracted  to  be  paid  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, in  the  equivalent  of  a  pound  weight  of  silver;  being  twenty 
shillings  of  the  coinage  of  that  day.  In  other  countries,  the  debase- 
ment of  coins  is  even  more  remarkable. 

The  German  florin  was  originally  a  gold  coin,  worth  about  $2  28 ;  it  is 
now  a  silver  coin,  worth  about  39J  cents.    The  French  livre  originally 
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That  the  money  of  account,  to  correspond  with  the  division  of  coins, 
proceed  in  a  decimal  ratio  as  follows,  viz : 

Mills,  the  lowest  money  of  account,  of  which  one  thousand 

shall  be  equal  to  the  Federal  dollar  or  money  unit 0. 0001 

Cents,  the  highest  copper  piece,  one  hundred  equal  to  a  dol- 
lar   0.010 

Dismes,  the  lowest  silver  coin,  ten  equal  to  a  dollar 0.100 

Dollars,  the  highest  silver  coin 1.000 

That  betwixt  the  dollar  and  the  lowest  copper  coin,  as  fixed  by  the 
resolution  of  Congress  of  the  6th  July,  1785,  there  shall  be  three  silver 
coins  and  one  copper  coin. 

That  the  silver  coins  shall  be  as  follows. 

One  coin,  containing  187.82  grains  of  fine  silver,  to  be  called  half  a 
dollar. 

One  coin,  containing  75.125  grains  of  fine  silver,  to  be  called  a  double 
disme. 

One  coin,  containing  37.564  grains  of  fine  silver,  to  be  called  a  disme. 

That  the  two  copper  coins  shall  be  as  follows : 

One,  equal  to  the  ffa  part  of  the  Federal  dollar,  to  be  called  a  cent ; 
and 

One,  equal  to  the  rJhy  part  of  the  Federal  dollar,  to  be  called  a  half 
cent. 

That  two  pounds  and  a  quarter  avoirdupois  weight  of  copper  shall 
constitute  one  hundred  cents. 

That  there  shall  be  two  gold  coins :  one,  containing  two  hundred  and 
forty-six  grains  and  two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  thousandth  parts  of  a 
grain  of  fine  gold,  equal  to  ten  dollars,  to  be  stamped  with  the  American 
eagle,  and  to  be  called  an  eagle. 

One,  containing  123.134  grains  of  fine  gold,  equal  to  five  dollars,  to  be 
stamped  in  like  manner,  to  be  called  a  half  eagle. 

That  the  mint  price  of  a  pound,  troy  weight,  of  uncoined  silver,  \i 
fine,  shall  be  \*]nine  dollars  nine  dimes  and  two  cents. 

That  the  mint  price  of  a  pound,  troy  weight,  of  uncoined  gold,  \±  fine, 
shall  be  209.77  dollars. 

On  the  16th  October,  1786,  Congress  adopted  an  ordinance  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  mint  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  for  regu- 
lating the  value  and  alloy  of  coin. 

By  this  ordinance  it  was  made  the  duty  of  the  assay-master  to  receive 
gold  and  silver  bullion  and  foreign  coin,  to  assay  the  same,  and  give  his 
certificates  for  the  value  at  the  following  rates : 

For  every  pound,  troy  weight,  of  uncoined  gold  or  foreign  gold  coin, 
44  fine,  $209.77,  money  of  the  United  States,  as  established  by  the  reso- 
lution of  8th  August,  1786. 

[*  This  is  an  error  which  does  not  appear  to  have  heen  noticed  in  any  edition  of  the 
laws.  The  value  of  a  pound  weight  of  silver  11-12  fine,  without  allowance  for  coin- 
age, at  the  rate  of  375.64  grains  of  pure  silver  to  the  dollar,  is  $14,056,  but  no  coins  were 
made  under  this  regulation. — EL] 

8.  Ex.  58 36 
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Far  every  pound,  troy  weight,  of  uncoined  silver  or  foreign  silver  own, 
•ft  fine,  $13  #&  money  of  the  United  States,  as  aforesaid. 

It  was  also  made  the  duty  of  the  Treasurer  to  receive  and  duly  enter 
the  certificates  for  uncoined  gold  and  silver  issued  by  the  nwaaj  BUMiri 
and  to  pay  ninety-five  hundredths  of  th^>  amount  thereof  in  gold  ml 
silver,  and  five  hundredths  in  the  copper  coin  of  the  United  States. 

From  these  proceedings  it  will  be  perceived  that  there  was  retained 
at  the  mint,  on  the  coinage  of  gold,  about  ffa  and  on  that  of  silver  abua; 
Aft,  of  one  per  cent. 

The  act  of  Congress  of  2d  April,  1792,  establishing  the  mint  and  wra- 
lating  the  coins  of  the  United  States,  fixes  the  weight  of  the  eagle  at 
247£  grains  of  pure  gold,  or  270  grains  of  standard  grid,  equal  to  +4th 
parts  fine;  and  the  weight  of  the  dollar  at  371$  grains  of  pure,  and  41* 
grains  of  standard,  silver,  equal  to  ft$f  parts  fine.  It  may  be  remarked. 
that,  when  the  United  States'  dollar  was  established  at  375  fa  grain* 
pure  silver,  and  the  eagle  at  24$^%  grains  of  pure  gold,  the  \mrpc* 
tional  value  of  gold  to  silver  was  1  to  15.253.  At  that  time  the  oonr 
of  standard  silver  in  England,  f£  fine,  or  444  grains  pure,  was  valued  «*: 
the  mint  at  5*.  2d.,  and  the  ounce  of  standard  gold,  f}-  fine,  at  3L  17*. 
10£d. ;  hence  the  relative  value  of  gold  to  silver  was  1  to  15.200 ;  near* 
the  same  with  that  proposed  by  the  resolution  of  1786.  But  the  wvigfat 
of  the  United  States'  dollar  was  supposed  to  be  greater  than  that  of  tbe 
latter  coinage  of  Spanish  dollars ;  and  hence  the  reduction  of  it,  by  the 
act  of  1792,  to  371£  grains ;  which,  it  appears  from  the  report  of  tbe 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  was  intended  to  be  an  average  of  the  weight 
of  the  Spanish  dollars  then  most  current.  The  relative  value  cf  gold  to 
silver,  as  fixed  by  the  same  act,  was  also  founded  on  a  supposed  aver- 
age of  the  relative  values  of  those  metals,  as  established  amongst  tbe 
principal  commercial  nations.  But  it  does  not  appear  for  what  reaM* 
the  fineness  of  the.silver  was  varied  in  that  act  from  |£  to  HfJ* 

It  is,  however,  not  improbable  that,  in  fixing  the  ratio  of  gold  to  ri- 
ver as  1  to  15,  the  mint  regulations  of  other  countries  were  referred  t«v 
rather  than  the  market  prices ;  and,  as  silver  has  not  been  made  a  gen- 
eral tender,  nor  is  it  extensively  coined,  in  England,  the  mint  regula- 
tions of  that  country  bear  but  a  remote  relation  to  the  actual  mait«< 
value  of  silver,  and  were  not  to  be  relied  upon  as  any  guide  in  ascer- 
taining the  new  ratio.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  ratio  between 
gold  and  silver  in  the  United  States,  various  causes  have  contributed  to 
lessen  the  comparative  demand  for  silver.  That  which  has  the  mosi 
direct  influence  upon  it  is  the  revolution  in  the  India  trade:  some  of  tbe 
chief  manufactures  of  that  country  are  no  longer  consumed  in  the  United 
States,  and  England  pays  for  her  whole  consumption  of  India  fabrics 
in  fabrics  of  her  own  manufacture. 

It  was  stated  by  Mr.  Huskisson,  in  1829,  that,  in  the  oommero  with 
India,  the  difficulty  was  not  as  formerly,  to  find  precious  metals  to  rait 
in  payment  of  the  balance,  but  to  find  returns  from  India  to  Europe.  _ 
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The  change  adopted  in  the  monetary  system  of  England  in  1816,  by 
which  payments  in  silver  were  limited  to  forty  shillings,  has  also  dimin- 
ished the  comparative  demand.  These  facts  indicate  causes  for  fluctua- 
tion in  relative  values,  which,  depending  on  the  will  of  every  inde- 
pendent government,  as  well  as  the  operations  of  commercial  enterprise, 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  political  power  of  other  governments  to 
obviate  or  control. 

It  may  be,  therefore,  safely  asserted  that  there  are  no  data  to  be  found, 
even  in  the  known  causes  which  affect  the  value  of  gold  and  silver, 
from  which  a  calculation  of  their  values  can  be  made  with  any  claim  to 
certainty.  These  can  alone  be  discovered  in  the  results  which  are  pro- 
duced by  the  operation  of  supply  and  demand.  But  these  results  are 
various  at  different  periods  in  the  same  place,  and  in  different  places  at 
the  same  period. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  observe,  that  the  time  employed  in  this  in- 
quiry has  not  been  sufficient  to  collect  the  facts  necessary  to  a  full  de- 
velopment of  these  results.  A  circular,  sent  to  Europe,  has  obtained  but 
little  information.  Nor  is  it,  perhaps,  to  be  expected  that  much  could 
be  procured  on  a  subject  so  complex  in  its  nature,  and  so  little  under- 
stood, except  by  a  direct,  correspondence  with  those  who  had  made  it  a 
peculiar  study,  and  whose  leisure  and  public  spirit  would  authorize  so 
heavy  a  demand  on  their  attention.  The  requisite  facts,  so  far  as  they 
are  developed  by  the  monetary  transactions  of  the  United  States  and 
those  of  France  and  England,  are  believed  to  be  accurately  ascertained. 
Several  gentlemen,  distinguished  for  intelligence  and  research,  have,  at 
considerable  labor,  rendered  valuable  information  to  the  Department. 
Papers,  communicated  by  Mr.  Gallatin,  Mr.  John  White,  of  Baltimore, 
Dr.  Samuel  Moore,  director  of  the  mint,  and  also  a  number  of  tabular 
statements  in  relation  to  exchanges,  prices  current  of  gold  and  silver, 
and  calculations  reducing  the  coins  and  moneys  of  account  of  other 
countries  into  the  money  of  the  United  States,  are  appended. 

England  and  France,  by  reason  of  their  wealth  and  extensive  com- 
mercial connexion,  fiirnish  the  best  data  for  ascertaining  the  ratio  of 
gold  to  silver  in  Europe,  if  not  throughout  the  world ;  and  it  is  from 
these  countries  that  the  information  most  relied  upon  has  been  derived. 

But,  to  avoid  confounding  the  different  ratios  of  these  metals,  their 
distinctive  character  should  be  noticed. 

1st.  The  ratio  fixed  by  regulation,  or  the  value  of  gold  coins  com- 
pared with  silver  coins. 

2d.  The  legal  value  of  one  metal  compared  with  the  market  price  of 
the  other,  or  gold  coins  compared  with  silver  bullion,  or  silver  coin  with 
gold  bullion. 

•3d.  Gold  bullion  compared  with  silver  bullion  at  the  mint,  when  a 
charge  for  coinage  is  made. 

4th.  Gold  bullion  with  silver  bullion,  in  the  market. 

•"Whenever  this  designation  is  referred  to  in  this  report,  it  is  termed  mint  price,  in 
distinction  from  the  value  of  the  coins,  which  is  termed  mint  value* 
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.In  England,  an  ounce  of  pure  gold  is  coined  into  £4  4#.  11^4.;  and, 
as  there  is  no  charge  for  coinage,  the  legal  mint  price  is  the  same  -with 
the  value  of  the  metal  when  coined.  An  ounce  of  pure  silver  is  oomrd 
into  5*.  11.35135& ;  and  as  50. 11.35135&  :  £4  4s.  ll^d  : :  ||  1 :  14*287* 
the  ratio  of  pure  gold  to  pure  silver  in  English  coin*  But  the  prir* 
given  for  pure  silver  at  the  mint  is  67^  pence  per  ounce;  and  as  67^*4. 
:  £4  4*.  ll^d. : :  1 :  15.209,  the  ratio  of  gold  to  silver  at  the  mint  Lefts* 
coinage,  or  of  silver  bullion  to  gold  coins*  As  the  mint  price  of  gold  > 
the  same  with  that  of  the  gold  coins,  this  difference  arises  from  the 
charge  for  coining  silver,  the  ounce  of  standard  silver  being  received  u 
the  mint  at  62*.  and  coined  into  66*.  But  the  market  price  of  sahrvr. 
owing  to  the  limited  demand  for  coinage,  is  considerably  below  that  of 
the  mint ;  it  may  be  averaged,  for  the  last  five  years,  at  64^ 
(pure ;)  and  as  64.43d. :  £4  4*.  ll^fd. : :  1 :  15.81,  the  ratio  of  gokk 
to  silver  bullion  in  the  market.  The  total  expense  of  exporting  gold 
and  silver  to  Europe,  according  to  various  accounts  of  sales,  may  be 
timated,  at  the  maximum,  at  2  per  cent.#  If  to  these  charges  be 
the  premium  given  in  the  United  States  for  gold,  we  have  the  total 
amount  of  the  expense  of  a  payment  made  in  England  or  France  a 
specie.  But  in  order  to  compare  this  payment  with  that  of  a  bill  «f 
exchange  on  England,  it  must  be  observed  that  Mils  are  computed  si 
$4  444  for  the  pound  sterling,  while,  in  foot,  the  pound  staring 
creign,  containing  113.0016  grains  of  pure  gold,  is  equal  to  $4  5&S7, 
2474  grains  of  pure  gold  in  an  eagle :  113.0016 : :  $10 :  $4  B&JB7 ;) 
2,73  per  cent  is  to  be  added  to  the  nominal  par  of  the  bill  to  make 
par.  But  it  will  be  seen  by  table  B,  that  the  average  ratio  of  gold  t» 
silver  bullion  in  England,  for  the  last  10  years,  is  1  to  1&8,  which  nokei 
the  pound  sterling  worth  $4  80.92,  or  5&  per  cent,  more  than  its  per 
value. 

The  comparison  between  a  payment  by  bill  of  exchange,  and  by  ship- 
ment of  specie,  may  be  made  by  ascertaining  the  difference  between  the 
value  of  the  pound  sterling  at  nominal  par,  (444.44)  and  its  real  valor, 
arconllng  to  the  ratio  of  gold  to  silver  in  the  market,  ($4  80.92)  and  ad- 
ding tho  cost  of  shipment.  The  several  items  which  make  op  this  dif 
Mwuw  may  be  exhibited  as  follows : 

HupiHuw  £100  payable  in  London,  nominal  par $444  44 

Add,  tor  difltavuee  between  nominal  and  real  par,  2.73  per 

tumt 12  13 

Itwilpur,  at  the  ratio  of  ltol5 #456  57 

A itili  lor  t<mu'  In  the  ratio  of  gold  to  silver,  (which  is  1 :  13.8, 

iimUMul  of  1  1  15)  54  per  cent 24  35 

Itaal  par  at  the  true  ratio 480  fc; 

AtM  to  (Mm  last  item,  for  charges  of  shipment,  and  15  days' 
luturwt  ft>r  realizing  the  sale  of  bullion,  2  per  oent •  €1-* 

tmsxs 

•(See  Table  L>) 
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Making  the  payment  in  specie  equivalent  to  the  purchase  of  a  bill  at 
eight  at  10.37  per  cent,  advance,  or  9.37  for  bills  at  60  days. 

Upon  the  supposition  that  the  expense  of  shipping  gold  and  silver  is 
the  same,  the  premium  that  may  be  afforded  for  gold,  when  exchange 
is  9*37  for  bills  at  60  days'  sight,  will  be  5&  per  cent,  which  is  the  differ- 
ence between  the  United  States'  ratio  of  1 :  15,  and  the  real  ratio  of 
1 :  15.8. 

There  are  remarkable  discrepancies  in  the  tables  of  the  rates  of  ex- 
change and  prices  current  of  bullion,  which  cannot  be  reconciled,  at  least 
with  any  information  now  in  possession.  Table  K  states  the  exchange 
with  England  for  1821  at  8&,  and  the  premium  for  gold  at  the  same  period 
1,94  per  cent ;  the  same  table  gives  for  1825  exchange  at  &fof  and  pre- 
mium for  gold  3^.  These  discrepancies  show  that  the  tables  of  prices 
current,  are  either  not  accurately  made  up,  or  that  there  is  not  sufficient 
uniformity  in  the  prices  to  form  a  guide. 

The  United  States'  dollar  contains  416  grains  of  standard,  or  371J 
grains  of  pure  silver.  The  eagle  contains  270  grains,  standard  fj  fine, 
or  247}  grains  of  pjnre  gold,  making  the  ratio  1  to  15.  Gold,  within  the 
last  8  years,  has  commanded  a  premium  from  1  to  6£  per  cent. ;  this  fluc- 
tuation is  partly  owing  to  the  rate  of  exchange.  But  a  comparison  of 
silver  bullion  with  that  of  gold,  in  England,  can  alone  show  what  is  the 
highest  premium  which  can  be  afforded  for  gold  in  the  United  States, 
before  silver  can  be  shipped  with  equal  advantage.  United  States'  dol- 
lars command  in  England  57}  penee  sterling  per  ounce,  equal  to  64.43 
per  ounce  for  pure  silver.  Hence,  each  dollar  is  worth  4s.  1£&  in  Eng- 
lauiL  One  dollar,  in  gold  24}  grains  pure,  or  27  grains  standard  (i£)  is 
worth  (at  £3  17*.  9<2.  per  ounce)  4*.  4.48£,  and  the  difference  between 
the  gold  and  silver  dollar  will  be  4*.  4.48J— 4*.,  lftf =2.6&L  or  5.37  per 
cent,  which  is  the  premium  that  can  be  afforded  for  gold  in  the  United 
States,  when  the  metals  bear  these  prices,  upon  the  supposition  that  sil- 
ver can  be  shipped  at  the  same  expense  as  gold.  The  last  quotations  of 
bullion  make  gold  £3  17*.  9cL  and  dollars  4».  9d.  the  ounce ;  making  the 
difference  6J  per  cent ;  while  the  quotations  for  1827,  '8,  make  dollars 
4*.  0g£,  and  gold  £3  17*.  6d.  or  4§  per  cent 

It  should  be  observed  that  this  fluctuation  in  the  premium  for  gold  in 
the  United  States  is  not  attributable  to  the  exchange  with  England,  but 
exclusively  to  the  fluctuations  in  the  respective  values  of  gold  and  silver 
in  that  country.  But,  whenever  the  difference  of  exchange,  above  the 
real  par,  is  less  than  the  difference  between  the  mint  and  market  relative 
values  of  gold  and  silver,  the  premium  given  for  the  preferred  metal 
will  be  determined  by  the  rate  of  exchange,  rather  than  by  the  relative 
values  of  the  metals.  In  proof  of  this  remark,  the  tables  of  prices  cur- 
rent show,  that,  when  exchange  is  at  or  near  par,  no  premium  is  given 
for  gold ;  and  that,  when  exchange  rose  to  12  per  cent  gold  commanded 
a  premium  of  about  0  per  cent  The  maximum  influence  of  exchange 
on  the  price  of  gold  in  the  United  States  can  therefore  only  be  ascer- 
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tained,  when  the  premium  for  bills  is  so  high  as  to  exceed  any  paanihlc 
difference  between  the  mint  and  market  relative  values  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver, and  to  make  it  certain  that  the  premium  for  gold  has  risen  to  the 
point  at  which  silver  can  be  exported,  to  pay  balances  with  the  an* 
advantage  as  gold.  If  the  exchange,  or  its  influence  on  the  prioeaf  gold 
or  silver,  were  a  true  test  of  their  relative  values,  it  would  prove  a  fluc- 
tuation more  than  sufficient  to  deter  any  government  from  attempting 
to  fix  them  by  regulation. 

It  is  because  exchange  has  rarely  been  so  unfavorable  to  the  United 
States  as  to  raise  the  price  of  gold  to  its  maximum,  that  it  has  ban 
sometimes  confounded  with  the  question  of  relative  valaea.  This  con- 
sideration suggests,  that  no  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  an  average  pre- 
mium for  gold  in  the  United  States  for  a  series  of  years,  aa  a  criterion 
for  the  ratio  of  gold  to  silver;  and  that  the  only  inference  of  this  nature 
is  to  be  drawn  from  the  highest  rate  of  premium  given  lor  gold,  winch 
is  to  be  corrected  by  the  market  prices  of  the  two  metals  in  those  coon 
tries  to  which  they  are  exported.  The  highest  premium  for  gold  quoted 
in  the  prices  current  is  6$  per  cent,  which  makes  the  ratio  1  to  ltiJOli* 
The  lowest  price  of  gold  in  England,  during  the  same  period,  will  be 
found  £3  17s.  6d.  an  ounce,  and  the  highest  price  of  silver  correspond- 
ing  as  to  time,  is  5#.  2d.  per  ounce  standard ;  making  the  ratio  of  the 
pure  metal  1  to  15.28.  The  mean  ratio  between  these  extremes,  is  1  to 
15.64;  but  the  average,  deduced  from  the  market  prices  of  the  metal* 
respectively  in  England,  as  before  stated,  for  the  last  lOyeara,  is  1  to 
15.8,  which  shows  that  a  mean  ratio  between  the  highest  and  lawn* 
prices  is  not  to  be  depended  on.  Other  correctives  must,  therefore,  be 
found,  for  which  the  monetary  system  of  France  affords  the  beat  lights. 
In  that  country,  the  currency  is  essentially  gold  and  silver;  and  in  s 
nation  of  so  much  wealth  and  internal  commerce,  the  quantity  ef  cur- 
rency being  in  proportion  to  its  business,  the  demand  for  ooinageia  voy 
great ;  and  the  mint  being  well  supplied,  especially  with  silver,  is  kept 
in  full  operation,  and  gives  great  activity  to  the  bullion  market,  which 
consequently  produces  an  extensive  influence  upon  those  of  other 
countries. 

By  the  mint  regulations  of  France,  gold  and  silver  are  fixed  at  Vfe  fine* 
jV  alloy.  The  kilogramme  of  gold  (equal  to  15434  grains  troy,  or  13880.* 
pure)  is  coined  into  3100  francs;  hence  one  gold  franc  contains  4.4S0S4 
grains  pure  gold,  which  is  equal  to  &5167  sterling,  or  l&tffo  cents  in 
U.  8.  gold.  The  kilogramme  of  silver,  0-10  flue,  is  coined  into 200 francs; 
hence  one  silver  franc  contains  00.453  troy  grains  of  pure  silver;  and  as 
371.25:  60.453:  :1  to  18tfflft  <*nts,  the  value  of  the  franc  in  U.  &  sflvt*— 
difference  3}  per  cent;  and  as  60.453:371.25:  :  01  :  6  francs  34(34 
centimes,  the  value  of  the  U.  S.  dollar  in  francs  and  centimes;  and  ss 
4^8084  :  60.453 : :  1 :  15£,  the  ratio  of  gold  coin  to  silver  coin  in  France. 
'anw  charge  for  coinage  at  the  French  mint  is  3  francs  per  kilograms* 
lold,  or  3.10  per  cent  nearly,  and  0  francs  per  kilogramme  of  sBrer, 
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or  1}  per  cent.  The  mint  price  of  the  kilogramme  of  gold  is  therefore 
3091,  and  that  of  silver  197  franes ;  and  Jftft>-  gives  15.69  to  1,  as  the 
ratio  of  silver  bullion  to  gold  bullion.  Now  if  all  the  gold  and  silver 
offered  in  the  market  can  be  used  at  the  mint,  the  market  price  will 
never  be  less  than  the  mint  price;  but  the  market  price  may  exceed  the 
mint  price;  and  since  the  Bank  of  England  resumed  specie  payments, 
or  for  the  last  13  years,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Gallatin,  gold  has  commanded 
a  small  premium  of  from  i  to  f  per  cent,  averaging  about  £  per  cent. 
If  this  premium  be  added  to  the  legal  relative  value  of  the  gold,  the 
ratio  will  be  as  1  to  15.58.  The  average  value  of  the  U.  S.  dollar  in 
France  is  computed  at  5  frs.  26.065  centimes,  and  the  true  value, 
as  above  stated,  is  5  frs.  34.534,  making  a  loss  of  1.609  per  cent,  upon 
the  exportation  of  silver  dollars  compared  with  the  par  of  exchange. 
But  it  has  been  shown  that  gold  is  worth  one  half  per  cent,  more 
than  silver,  according  to  the  mint  ratio;  hence  the  advantage  of 
shipping  gold  to  France  is  (£  +  1.609s)  2.109  per  cent,  provided  It 
silver  dollars  will  purchase  1  gold  eagle  in  the  United  States;  this 
added  to  the  difference  between  the  U.  S.  mint  ratio  and  that  of 
France,  (3&)  gives  5.409  per  cent,  for  the  premium,  which  may  be 
afforded  for  gold  before  silver  can  be  exported,  making  the  ratio  1 :  15.82. 

In  the  statement  presented  by  Mr.  Gallatin,  the  ratio  in  France  is  sup- 
posed to  fluctuate  between  1 :  15.60  and  1 :  15.58,  but  it  should  be  observed 
that  the  first  is  deduced  from  the  mint  prices  of  gold  and  silver,  and  the 
last  from  a  comparison  of  the  value  of  the  coins,  allowing  for  an  half 
per  cent,  premium  on  those  of  gold. 

The  market  prices  of  silver,  however,  show  the'  average  to  be  below 
the  mint  price ;  and  it  is  only  from  the  market  prioe  of  both  metals,  with- 
out regard  to  the  mint  price,  that  the  true  relative  value  is  to  be  found. 
From  these  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average  ratio  in  England,  for  the  last 
10  years,  is  1 :  15.8;  for  the  last  five  years,  1 :  15.81;  and  in  France,  for 
the  last  13  years,  1 :  15.82.  The  near  conformity  of  these  rates  almost 
amounts  to  demonstration  of  the  true  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver. 
It  should  be  observed  that,  among  the  various  causes  which  disturb  the 
values  of  gold  and  silver,  the  restrictions  against  their  exportation  have 
perhaps  the  most  decisive  effect,  and  are  the  most  difficult  to  estimate. 
The  bullion  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  ascertained  that  the 
prohibition  of  the  exportation  of  gold  reduced  the  price  of  that  which 
was  prohibited  5  per  cent,  below  that  which  could  be  lawfully  exported. 
The  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Governments  of  the  Spanish  American 
continent,  although  ineffectual  as  to  their  object,  could  not  foil  to  influ- 
ence very  sensibly  the  values  of  both  metals,  and  more  especially  that 
of  silver,  which,  by  reason  of  its  greater  bulk  in  proportion  to  its  value, 
i » the  more  difficult  to  conceal.  However  uniform  prohibitory  laws  may 
be,  the  irregularity  of  their  execution  by  different  officers,  under  various 
temptations,  must  necessarily  derange  the  ordinary  operations  of  supply 
and  demand.    But  as  these  restrictions  give  way  to  a  more  rational 
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policy,  it  may  be  expected  that  the  price  of  silver,  which  has  been  most 
affected  by  them,  mill  be  reduced  in  other  countries;  and  this  is  prob- 
ably one  cause  for  the  reduction  in  it  which  has  taken  place  since  the 
great  political  changes  in  Spanish  America  and  BrasiL    A  view  of  the* 
considerations  has  directed  the  present  inquiry  mainly  to  the  Cflnditim 
of  the  bullion  market  in  those  countries  where  there  are  no  restriction*, 
as  furnishing  the  only  data  to  be  relied  upon  for  ascertaining  the  tesote 
sought.    The  market  in  France  essentially  regulates  that  of  the  princi- 
pal countries  on  the  continent  of  Europe;  and  the  British  market,  by 
reason  of  its  extensive  connexions,  may  be  considered  as  contxulhn; 
that  of  every  other  commercial  nation  in  the  world;  or  rather  the  result 
<ff  the  various  influences  which  affect  the  values  of  gold  and  silver  in  aav 
part  of  the  world,  may  be  most  accurately  ascertained  where  tha* 
metals  are  most  extensively  used  and  freely  bought  and  sold,  which  i> 
in  France  and  England.    In  pursuing  this  inquiry  into  another  branch 
of  the  subject,  it  seems  to  be  necessary  to  refer  to  the  well  known  fact, 
that,  wherever  an  erroneous  mint  regulation  exists,  the  metal  rated  high- 
est is  always  used  as  the  standard  measure  of  property;  and  whether 
the  fluctuation  to  be  corrected  has  arisen  from  a  superabundant  supply 
of  one,  or  a  deficient  supply  of  the  other,  the  only  correction  that  en 
be  safely  made,  is  to  increase  the  mint  value  of  the  coins  of  that  metal 
which  has  been  estimated  too  low.    It  would  not  be  proper  to  chanft 
the  mint  value  of  that  which  had  been  rated  too  high,  because  of  its  im- 
mediate and  obvious  effect  on  contracts.    For  instance,  all  contractu  u 
the  United  States  are  now  made  with  reference  to  the  mint  value  of  ai 
ver  coins:  gold  being  Tated  too  low  at  the  mint  for  its  market  value,  m> 
payments  will  be  made  in  it,  because  silver  being  made  by  the  mist 
regulations  a  tender  at  a  higher  rate  than  its  market  value,  and  the 
payer  having  his  option,  will  always  pay  in  the  coin  that  p^ys  the  mo*: 
debt  in  proportion  to  what  it  costs  him.  The  most  easy  change  may  there- 
fore be  made  in  the  value  of  the  gold  coin;  but,  in  determining  wh*: 
ought  to  be  the  ratio  of  coins  to  coins,  it  is  important  to  keep  in  ximw 
the  constant  liability  of  the  metals  to  fluctuation,  and  so  to  actual  tht 
ratio,  if  possible,  that,  while  both  metals  may  be  kept  in  circulation,  that 
which  is  most  desirable  for  currency  may  not  be  at  any  time  estimated 
lower  in  the  coin  than  in  the  market.    It  is  this  consideration  which  con* 
stitutes  the  essential  difficulty  in  the  establishment  of  mint  regulation*. 
The  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  cannot  be  controlled; 
and  even  the  attempt  to  conform  the  mint  to  the  market  values  must 
produce  a  change  in  the  latter.    But  if,  after  adjusting  the  ratio  at  the 
mint  by  raising  the  value  of  the  gold  coins,  it  should  happen  that  silver 
should  rise  in  the  market  above  the  mint  value,  the  silver  coin*,  ex- 
change with  foreign  countries  being  unfavorable,  would  be  withdrawn 
from  circulation;  and  the  only  remedy  within  the  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  to  reduce  their  weight,  as  is  now  proposed  in  respect  to 
the  gold  coins.    Successive  changes  of  this  nature  must  in  timesulyect 
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the  policy  of  this  Government  to  the  reproach  which  has  been  so  justly 
cast  upon  those  of  the  old  world,  for  the  unwarrantable  debasement  of 
their  coins.  The  contemplated  change,  therefore,  requires  to  be  under- 
taken with  guarded  care.  Even  if  it  should  succeed  in  bringing  gold 
into  general  circulation  in  the  United  States,  the  new  demand  for  it  thus 
created  must  sensibly  affect  its  value,  and  create  a  new  ratio  in  other 
countries ;  and  the  Governments  which  have  more  than  one  metal  as  a 
standard  of  property  would  be  obliged  to  change  their  mint  ratio,  or 
suffer  the  inconvenience  of  an  exportation  of  their  gold,  which  might 
leave  our  currency  in  but  little  better  condition  than  at  present.  A  con- 
ventional agreement  among  the  principal  commercial  nations  of  the 
world  which  desire  to  use  both  gold  and  silver  as  standards  of  value, 
fixing  the  same  relative  values,  might  avert  such  consequences.  But 
the  regulation  of  the  coins  of  a  country  is  regarded  as  a  high  attribute 
of  sovereignty;  and,  until  higher  objects  of  ambition  shall  overcome  the 
folly  of  maintaining  mere  dignity  at  the  expense  of  the  public  good,  it  is 
not  to  be  hoped  that  such  a  measure  would  be  favorably  considered. 

Each  nation  has,  however,  a  relief  within  its  own  power  from  all  the 
evils  incident  to  the  regulation  of  the  relative  value  of  the  metals  used 
for  current  coins,  which  is  to  have  one  standard  measure  of  property. 
Great  Britain  has,  after  a  series  of  experiments  for  some  centuries  in 
vainly  endeavoring. to  adjust  the  relative  values  of  gold  and  silver,  come 
to  this  conclusion,  in  theory  at  hast,  and  adopted  gold  as  the  proper 
standard.  France  maintains  both  gold  and  silver  in  circulation  with 
tolerable  success;  but  her  currency  is  not  merely  founded  on  a  specie 
basis;  it  is  essentially  a  specie  currency,  having  virtually  no  bank  paper 
to  interfere  with  it  Necessity  for  both  metals  in  due  proportion,  keeps 
up  a  regular  demand  for  them,  which  is  so  extensive  as  in  a  great  meas- 
ure to  control  their  relative  values. 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  in  changing  the  ratio  of  gold  to  sil- 
ver in  the  coins,  maybe  governed  by  the  probability  of  effecting  such  an 
adjustment  as  will  permanently  maintain  both  metals  in  general  circula- 
tion ;  or,  if  this  be  doubtful,  by  the  preference  to  be  given  for  the  one 
or  the  other,  as  a  principal  medium  for  currency. 

The  history  of  coinage  proves  that  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  arti- 
ficial regulations  of  relative  values  of  the  standard  measure  of  property, 
as  a  means  of  maintaining  a  regular  currency  of  uniform  value.  Some 
remarkable  instances,  as  noticed  by  Lord  Liverpool,  occurred  in  Eng- 
land in  the  reign  of  James  I,  and  subsequently.  Gold  being  estimated 
too  low  at  the  mint,  compared  with  silver,  was  freely  exported,  which 
caused  incessant  complaints*  To  remedy  this  evil,  King  James  raised 
the  value  of  gold  in  his  coins,  by  successive  proclamations ;  but  he  at 
last  raised  it  too  high ;  and  during  the  remainder  of  his  reign,  and  that 
of  Charles  I,  the  silver  coins  were  exported  until  the  complaints  were  as 
great  for  want  of  silver  as  they  had  been  before  for  want  of  gold.  About 
the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  during  a  short  period,  according  to  the 
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same  author,  the  relative  values  at  which  the  precious  metals  were  esti- 
mated iu  the  coins  appear  to  have  been  in  equilibrium  with  the  market 
prices.  But  it  should  be  observed  that  no  change  seems  to  have  taken 
place  at  the  mint  from  1626  until  1663.  As  gold  had  been  prcviou&h 
estimated  at  the  mint  too  high,  the  market  price  of  it  must  have  rawed, 
to  produce  the  equilibrium  above  noticed.  It  appears,  however,  that, 
in  1663,  the  relative  value  of  gold  was  further  raised  at  the  mint  in  the 
proportion  of  13,346  to  14.485.  This  must  have  been  done  in  conse- 
quence of  a  further  rise  of  the  price  of  gold  in  the  market ;  and  \<t 
the  new  mint  value  was  still  too  low ;  for  "  all  the  gold  coins  then  made/ 
says  the  same  writer,  u  would  have  been  immediately  exported,  if  tbt 
Government  had  obliged  the  people  to  receive  [pay]  them  as  a  legal 
tender  at  the  nominal  value  given  to  them  in  the  mint  regulation :" 
"they  passed  in  payment  at  a  higher  value  than  the  mint  estimate,  by 
general  consent  of  the  people.9 

After  noticing  these  and  other  facts  of  the  same  kind,  Lord  Liverpool 
observes,  "that,  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  James  I,  to  that  <«f 
William  III,  gold  and  silver  coins  were  alternately  exported,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  the  public,  as  often  as  individuals  could  protit  thereby. 
In  1717,  a  report  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  then  master  of  the  mint,  to  the  Lonlt 
Commissioners  of  the  Treasury,  states,  the  mint  regulations  of  relative 
values  to  be  one  pound  standard  gold  in  44$  guineas,  at  21*.  6dL,  and  one 
pound  standard  silver  into  62*.  or  1  to  15.57,  and  the  relative  values  in 
the  market  at  1  to  14£  or  15 ;  by  which  it  appears  that  gold  was  then 
estimated  at  the  mint  too  high :  silver  was  consequently  again  exported ; 
and  as  a  remedy,  it  was  proposed  to  take  off  10  or  12d.  from  the  valat 
of  the  guinea ;  or,  as  a  safer  experiment,  Sir  Isaac  suggests  the  diminu- 
tion, at  the  present,  of  6d.  in  the  value  of  the  guinea,  "  which,  by  iu 
effects,  might  show  hereafter  better  than  can  appear  at  present,  what 
further  reduction  would  be  most  convenient  for  the  public,"    He  n* 
doubt  foresaw  that  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain,  by  calculation  founded 
on  all  the  facts  that  could  be  collected,  what  would  be  the  precise  effect 
of  a  change  in  the  weight  of  the  gold  coins ;  and,  hence,  with  a  distrust- 
ful caution,  proposed  an  experiment  by  reducing  the  weight  of  the 
guinea  only  one  half  of  the  ascertained  excess  in  its  weight,  according  to 
the  existing  market  value  of  gold  and  silver. 

It  seems  very  clear  from  these  facts,  to  which  many  others  of  later 
date  might  be  added,  that,  however  exactly  the  proper  equilibrium  of 
values  of  gold  and  silver  may  be  adjusted  at  the  mint,  the  balance  Lsltable 
to  be  disturbed  by  causes  which  can  neither  be  anticipated  nor  controlled 
by  political  power.  If  the  regulation  be  founded  on  the  most  exact  cal- 
culation of  relative  values  for  the  time  being,  the  vibrations  of  the  valoos 
of  gold  and  silver  must  alternately  cause  the  expulsion  of  each:  ami 
where  one  metal  is  more  essential  to  public  convenience  than  the  <*thfr» 
the  adjustment  which  exposes  that  under  any  circumstances  to  general 
exportation  or  melting,  may  become  a  greater  evil  than  a  regdstfoi 
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which  constantly  excludes  from  circulation  the  less  desirable  coin* 
These  difficulties  had  long  been  a  matter  of  great  concern  in  England, 
although  it  was  not  well  settled  in  public  opinion  which  metal  was  the 
best  suited  for  the  currency  of  that  country. 

"  The  coins,"  says  Lord  Liverpool, "  were  in  a  great  state  of  confusion ; " 
and  neither  Sir  Francis  Bacon  nor  Sir  Edward  Coke,  though  especially 
consulted,  appear  to  have  been  able  to  propose  a  remedy.  Sir  William 
Petty  first,  and  subsequently  Mr.  Locke,  "  asserted  and  maintained  the 
opinion  that  coins  which  were  to  be  the  principal  measure  of  property 
could  be  made  of  one  metal  only;"  and  Mr.  Locke  insisted  that  " silver 
was  the  most  fit  metal  for  a  standard  measure  of  property." 

In  1774,  a  partial  experiment  was  tried.  Silver  was  made  a  tender 
for  payments  not  exceeding  £25 ;  and,  subsequently,  in  pursuance  of 
the  report  of  Lord  Liverpool,  viz :  in  1S16,  a  further  experiment  was 
made  by  reducing  the  payments  in  silver  to  40*.  It  may  be  observed, 
that,  although  public  opinion  in  England  is  favorable  to  gold  as  a  stand- 
ard measure  of  property,  yet,  under  the  last  arrangement,  it  was  thought 
expedient  to  protect  the  silver  coins  by  a  charge  for  seignorage  of  4*. 
for  the  pound  weight.  This  proves  that  silver  currency  was  deemed 
indispensable.  It  is  not  known  that  any  inconvenience  has  been  ex- 
perienced in  England  from  the  exportation  of.  the  coins  since  that  time. 
Indeed  this  could  scarcely  have  occurred,  because,  gold  being  sub- 
stantially the  measure  of  property,  nothing  but  unfavorable  exchanges 
could,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  affect  the  gold  currency;  and' sil- 
ver being  estimated,  not  only  in  the  coins,  (66*.  to  the  pound,)  but  at 
the  mint,  (62*.  to  the  pound,)  above  the  highest  market  price,  the  silver 
coin  could  not  be  withdrawn  from  circulation.  This  leads  to  a  consid- 
eration of  the  effect  which  may  be  produced  on  the  currency  by  a  charge 
for  coinage  at  the  mint.  This  charge  is  termed  seignorage  and  brassage, 
or  by  the  French  retenue.  It  is  virtually  a  charge  for  the  manufacture, 
and  may  either  be  made  simply  to  meet  expenses,  or  for  profit  and 
revenue  to  the  Governments.  It  is  paid  in  the  first  instance  by  the 
holder  of  the  bullion,  who  receives  a  remuneration,  not  in  the  same 
weight  of  coined  metal,  but  in  the  increased  legal  value  of  a  less  quantity, 
which  is  made  by  law  a  tender  for  as  much  as  it  was  valued  at  when 
delivered  at  the  mint.  The  coinage,  therefore,  costs  the  holder  nothing, 
except  what  he  pays  as  a  member  of  the  community,  whose  property  is 
affected  by  the  depreciation  of  the  standard  measure. 

Standard  silver  bullion  had,  for  a  long  time,  been  received  at  the 
English  mint  at  62*.  for  the  pound  weight,  and  paid  out  at  the  same 
rate ;  but  when  the  silver  coins  became  so  light  that  66*.  scarcely  weighed 
a  pound,  they  were  bought  in  at  62*.  and  re-coined  and  re-issued  at  66*. 
If  the  loss  of  weight  by  wear  had  been  equal  to  4*.  in  the  pound,  there 
would  have  been  no  gain  to  the  Government  by  the  operation,  nor  loss 
to  the  community ;  the  number  of  pounds  of  silver,  and  that  of  shillings 
too,  being  the  same  as  before  the  new  coinage  took  place,  no  seignorage 
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was  paid  in  the  process.  But  the  determination  subsequently  to  men* 
silver  bullion  at  62*.  for  a  pound  weight,  and  issue  coins  at  66*.  consti- 
tutes a  charge  of  4*.  on  each  pound  of  silver  coined,  in  the  nature  «f 
a  tax.  It  has  been  plausibly  urged  that  a  charge  for  coinage  is  *4 
great  importance  in  preserving  a  wholesome  uniformity  in  the  cur 
rency,  and  protecting  the  coins  from  exportation ;  and  some  nations  have 
evidently  established  mint  regulations  ostensibly  founded  on  this  tbeorv. 
It  is  certain,  that,  where  two  metals  are  used  as  standard  measure*  nf 
property,  the  coins  made  of  one  of  them  may  be  protected  by  a  seigw*- 
age  as  long  as  those  of  the  other,  not  having  this  protection,  will  supply 
the  demand  for  exportation.  But,  if  the  relative  value  of  the  coin*  w 
properly  adjusted,  an  equal  seignorage  on  the  coins  of  both  metals  can 
afford  no  permanent  protection  to  either.  The  effect  will  be  to  raise  the 
nominal  rate  of  exchange  to  as  much  as  the  difference  between  bullion 
and  coin,  when  the  exportation  will  be  made  as  freely  as  though  no 
seignorage  was  charged. 

A  further  effect  of  a  charge  for  coinage  is  to  fix  one  price  for  bullion 
at  the  mint,  and  another  for  the  same  quantity  of  metal  in  the  coins. 
There  may  be,  therefore,  three  distinct  prices  for  the  metal,  at  the  san* 
time,  each  influencing  in  some  degree  both  the  others.  While  the  market 
and  mint  price  of  bullion  correspond,  or  while  the  former  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  value  of  the  coins,  these  will  not  be  exported ;  but,  if  the  market 
price  of  bullion  exceeds  the  mint  price,  none  will  be  sent  to  the  mint  d 
a  seignorage  is  to  be  paid;  and  the  coinage  ceases. 

It  seems  to  have  been  supposed  that  the  difference  between  the  mint 
price  of  bullion  and  the  mint  value  of  coins  afforded  room  for  a  fluctua- 
tion in  the  price  of  bullion  to  a  certain  extent,  without  affecting  the  coin- 
age. But  this  is  not  essentially  the  fact.  The  price  of  bullion  is  esti- 
mated in  the  current  coin  and  standard  measure  of  property;  and 
wherever  a  demand  for  any  other  purpose  than  coinage  exists,  although 
the  price  may  not  be  so  high  as  to  cause  the  existing  coins  to  lie  melted, 
yet  it  will  withdraw  the  supply  of  bullion  from  the  mint,  and  thus  indi- 
rectly affect  the  currency  in  the  same  manner  as  if  a  portion  equal  to 
the  usual  coinage  for  the  same  time  was  exported  or  melted.  And 
whenever  the  bullion  in  the  market  is  inadequate  to  the  demand,  the 
quantity  of  pure  metal  in  the  coin  being  the  only  measure  of  their  rain* 
for  any  other  purpose,  the  transition  from  the  market  price  of  bullion 
to  the  mint  value  of  coins  will  be  more  rapid  than  if  the  prices  were 
governed  by  the  unrestrained  laws  of  supply  and  demand.  llence,  in 
practice,  it  will  be  found  that  the  currency  is  probably  not  more  staWe 
under  the  supposed  protection  of  a  seignorage,  than  where  none  is 
charged,  or  when  a  sufficiency  only  is  retained  to  defray  expenses. 

There  are  some  objections  to  the  charge  for  coinage,  well  worthy  of 
consideration.  It  necessarily  causes  a  greater  number  of  piece*  of  the 
same  value  to  be  coined  from  the  same  quantity  of  metal,  and  affects  the 
value  of  contracts,  which  may  be  paid  in  a  less  weight  of  metal  after 
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such  a  regulation  than  before.  The  difference  operates  as  a  premium 
for  counterfeiting  even  in  the  standard  metal;  to  which  being  added  a 
small  deficit  in  weight  and  fineness,  that  operation  may  be  carried  on 
with  increased  success.  If  a  high  seignorage  be  charged  on  one  metal, 
the  coins  thus  retained  in  circulation  by  long  and  frequent  use  must 
become  sensibly  depreciated;  and  the  lighter  they  are,  the  more  reluc- 
tant every  individual  into  whose  hands  they  fall  will  be  to  send  them  to 
the  mint  or  melting  pot:  they  are  therefore  kept  in  circulation  as  long 
as  possible,  until  public  institutions  and  money  dealers  refuse  to  receive 
them  by  tale,  when  a  shock  is  produced,  and  the  whole  loss,  as  well  on 
the  counterfeits  as  the  real  coins,  will  fall  suddenly  upon  those  who  are 
least  able  to  bear  it.  Instances  of  this  kind  have  occurred  in  Europe, 
and  sometimes  threatened  serious  convulsions,  which  have  either  ended 
iu  the  imposition  of  a  tax  on  the  people,  to  supply  the  loss  to  the  holders 
of  the  light  coins,  or  in  a  new  coinage,  debased  to  correspond  with  the 
depreciation;  and  the  evil  has  probably  more  than  counterbalanced  all 
the  benefits  derived  from  seignorage  or  other  measures  to  prevent  melt- 
ing or  exportation  of  coins.  This  subject  may  be  more  practically  con- 
sidered by  referring  to  the  actual  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  gold  in  the 
United  States  during  the  last  ten  years,  varying  in  relative  value  from 
1.15  to  1.16,  under  which  it  would  have  required  a  seignorage  of  6$  per 
cent,  to  protect  the  gold  coins. 

The  holder  of  gold  bullion  could  afford  to  send  it  to  the  mint  when  it 
was  at  or  below  the  mint  price;  but  the  coinage  must  cease  whenever 
the  price  of  gold  rose  above  15  to  1 :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  exporta- 
tion of  gold  coin  could  not  be  made  until  the  price  of  bullion  exceeded 
1G  to  1  of  silver.  Coinage  must  therefore  be  made  when  pure  gold 
bullion  could  be  bought  for  $19  39£;  and  the  channels  of  currency  could 
not  be  drained  until  it  rose  to  $20  68  the  ounce.  As  long  as  the  prices 
ranged  between  these  points,  silver  would  be  exported  in  preference  to 
gold,  and  the  gold  coins  would  be  wasting  by  use:  none  could  be  taken 
from  the  currency,  nor  any  added  to  it  To  avoid  this  consequence,  the 
mint  prices  of  bullion  should  approach  nearer  that  of  the  coins;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  seignorage  be  reduced.  But  there  is  no  certain  rule  to 
determine  what  ought  to  be  its  amount  to  avert  the  effects  of  the  fluc- 
tuations in  the  price  of  bullion,  and  at  the  same  time  to  promote  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  new  coins  to  maintain  a  wholesome  currency.  It  would 
seem  to  be  most  safe  not  to  attempt  much  by  way  of  remedy  for  one 
evil,  which  must  inevitably  create  another. 

The  public  mind  is  not  a  little  prone  to  delusion  on  the  subject  of 
precious  metals  and  money,  which  has  no  doubt  caused  much  injudicious 
legislation  on  these  subjects.  Money  being  merely  the  representative 
and  measure  of  property,  its  value  consists  in  its  adaptation  to  the  pay- 
ment of  debts.  Every  successful  effort,  therefore,  to  confine  it  within 
given  limits,  must  embarrass  its  application  to  the  only  purpose  for 
which  it  is  wanted;  and,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  a  tax  upon  the 
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payment  of  debts  will  promote  national  wealth,  a  seigniorage,  or  any 
other  measure  of  that  nature,  must  appear  to  be  injurious.  The  effort* 
to  secure  the  currency  by  restricting  the  exportation  of  the  preci<ju* 
metals,  have  always  proved  unavailing,  by  reason  of  the  impossibili;.! 
of  executing  them,  except  so  far  as  the  penalties  of  the  law  cost  the  ex- 
porters a  small  premium  by  way  of  insurance  against  detection.  Winn 
laws  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  British  gold  were  executed  with  the 
utmost  rigor  in  England,  the  difference#of  price  between  the  gold  that 
could  not  and  that  which  could  be  lawfully  exported,  as  before  observe 
was  about  5  per  cent.  As  long  as  commercial  intercourse  is  continual 
among  nations,  debts  between  them  must  be  liquidated,  and  the  precioo* 
metals  are,  by  universal  consent,  regarded  the  safest  standard  in  width 
to  estimate  not  only  the  prices  of  merchandise,  but  to  test  the  value  of 
all  paper  currency. 

The  transactions  between  the  people*  of  different  nations  are  similar 
to  those  between  a  number  of  merchants:  the  balance  due  from  one  t.» 
another  is  paid  by  the  transfer  of  a  debt  due  from  a  third,  if  the  tbirU 
nation  happens  to  be  a  creditor  of  the  second  to  the  same  amount  of  tit* 
debt  due  from  the  first,  and  no  more.  The  operation  is  performed  on 
paper,  and  exchange  is  at  par  between  all  of  them;  but  if,  when  thj 
amount  is  adjusted,  a  balance  remains  due  to  one,  which  can  be  paid  in 
nothing  else  more  advantageously,  it  must  be  paid  in  the  standard 
agreed  upon  among  them,  viz:  the  precious  metals;  and  when  these  are 
to  be  procured  for  that  purpose,  the  current  coins  are  liable  to  be  with- 
drawn from  circulation.  But  if  the  operations  of  the  mint  of  the  debtor 
nation  fix  a  value  on  either  of  them,  above  their  market  value  fur  ex- 
portation, this  artificial  advance  is  virtually  a  tax  upon  the  payment  of 
the  debt:  the  creditor  estimates  the  payment  by  its  weight  in  pun?  poM 
or  silver;  and  the  debtor  merchants  must  therefore  pay  the  tax,  or  pay 
interest  upon  the  debt,  until  some  other  means  of  payment  are  devised. 

It  may.  be  said  that  it  is  better  to  pay  interest  than  to  drain  the  chan- 
nels of  currency.  This  might  be  the  case  if  there  were  no  other  relief 
or  safe  remedy  for  o vertradin  g.  But  it  should  be  observed  that  a  dcutiiul 
for  the  precious  metals  to  pay  debts  stimulates  increased  exertions  to 
procure  them  wherever  they  are  to  be  found.  Hence  a  supply,  except 
in  extraordinary  cases,  will  be  generally  fiiraished.  But  when  the  div 
position  to  overtrade  continues,  and  the  specie  is  withdrawn  from  the 
banks  to  pay  debts  abroad,  the  banks,  if  well  conducted,  win  abstain 
from  discounting  new  paper,  or  extending  the  means  of  contracting 
fUrther  debts ;  thus  curing  the  diseased  apx>etite  by  low  diet*  And  the 
more  readily  specie  can  be  applied  to  these  payments  abroad,  the  mon? 
vigilant  the  banks  are  obliged  to  be  in  interposing  this  check.  Hcwe 
there  is  less  danger  of  their  making  excessive  issues  of  paper  beyond 
their  specie  means,  which  are  a  sure  test  for  the  real  wants  of  the  cowitn, 
wherever  wants  are  regulated  by  the  ability  to  pay. 

The  easy  adaptation,  therefore,  of  coins  for  the  payment  of  debtf,  pro- 
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motes  prompt  payments,  restrains  speculations,  and  lessens  all  the  other 
evils  incident  to  the  licentious  issues  of  bank  paper.  A  seigniorage  on 
either  metal,  of  sufficient  amount  to  affect  the  currency,  is  of  the  same 
character  -with  the  prohibitions  of  the  exportation  of  specie,  and  is  liable 
to  most  of  the  objections  to  that  measure.  The  difference  is  chiefly  in 
degree.  It  could  not,  therefore,  be  beneficially  adopted  to  such  an 
extent;  but  a  charge  of  small  amount  on  both  metals,  equivalent  to  the 
expense  of  coinage,  would  not  be  liable  to  the  same  objection,  and  would 
remunerate  the  mint  for  the  expense  to  which  it  is  now  subject,  that  of 
coining,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  metal  into  a  form  better 
Baited  for  exportation. 

It  remains  to  be  considered  whether  gold  or  silver  is  the  most  conven- 
ient currency  for  the  United  States.  It  has  already  been  observed, 
that,  prior  to  the  year  1821,  gold  and  silver  generally  bore  the  same 
relation  in  the  market  of  the  United  States,  which  they  did  in  the  mint 
regulation.  Silver  sometimes  commanded  a  premium  for  the  India 
trade.  But,  at  no  time  since  the  general  introduction  of  bank  paper, 
has  gold  been  found  in  general  circulation.  It  may  not  be  necessary 
here  to  inquire  minutely  into  the  causes  which  prevented  the  ratio  of 
gold  and  silver  in  Europe  from  affecting  the  price  of  gold  in  the  United 
States  prior  to  1820.  The  fact  that  gold  did  not  circulate  in  the  United 
States  at  a  time  when  it  commanded  no  premium,  is  sufficient  to  prove 
that  other  causes  than  an  erroneous  mint  regulation  have  excludedr  and 
may  still  continue  to  exclude  it  from  circulation.  These  are  to  be  found 
partly  in  the  operations  of  our  banks.  Bank  paper  supersedes  the  use 
of  gold  for  large  payments  5  and  whether  preferred  or  not  by  the  people, 
the  banking  system,  if  it  may  be  called  system,  will  most  probably 
exclude  the  circulation  of  both  gold  and  silver,  to  the  whole  extent  that 
bank  paper  can  be  made  a  substitute  for  them.  As  to  gold,  the  substi* 
tntion  is  complete,  while  there  is  a  paper  medium  in  tolerable  credit  that 
will  circulate  throughout  the  United  States.  But  this  is  not  the  case  as 
to  silver.  Notes  of  very  small  denomination  are  soon  defaced  and  worn 
out  by  frequent  use,  and  counterfeits  are  less  easily  distinguished  than 
those  which  are  not  so  much  used :  hence  some  of  the  States  have  pro- 
hibited their  emission  and  circulation,  and  the  convenience  arising  from 
it  may  induce  others  to  follow  the  example. 

Silver,  being  substantially  the  only  standard  measure  of  property,  is 
the  basis  on  which  the  credit  of  bank  paper  is  founded ;  and  when  any 
portion  of  the  small  notes  is  withdrawn  or  expelled,  silver,  being  best 
adapted  for  small  coins,  takes  their  place.  Gold  cannot  be  so  well  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose ;  pieces  -&  of  the  size  of  the  small  silver  coins 
are  unfit  for  circulation.  So  precious  a  metal  is  only  suited  for  coins  of 
the  larger  denominations.  There  are  probably  other  causes;  but,  what- 
ever these  may  be,  experience  alone  has  proved  the  fact  that  gold  could 
not  be  made  to  circulate  freely  with  bank  paper  and  silver;  even 
although  the  paper  was  based  on  specie,  and  there  was  no  visible  error 
in  the  mint  ratio. 
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Mr.  Lowndes,  in  a  report  made  to  Congress  in  1819,  states  u  that  gold 
can  scarcely  be  considered  as  having  formed  a  material  port  of  our 
money  circulation  for  the  last  26  years ;  *  and  although  he  attributes  this 
fact  to  the  erroneous  ratio  in  the  mint  regulation,  yet  it  does  not  appear 
from  the  market  price  in  the  United  States,  during  the  whole  of  that 
time,  that  gold  was  more  valuable  for  exportation  than  silver*  On  tl* 
contrary,  it  will  be  observed,  by  reference  to  table  B,  that  in  England 
piior  to  1810,  the  ratio  of  gold  to  silver  had,  for  fifty  years,  averaged  at 
less  than  1  to  14.75,  and  at  no  period  of  10  years  as  high  as  1  to  li 
These  facts  explain  the  reason  why  gold  did  not,  at  that  period,  com- 
mand a  regular  premium ;  and  when  connected  with  the  fact  that  it  did 
not  then  circulate,  they  demonstrate  that  some  other  causes  than  cmv 
neons  mint  regulations  have  excluded  it.  Whether  these  have  been 
correctly  explained  or  not,  it  is  very  clear  that  an  exact  adjustment  <4 
relative  values  cannot  be  expected  to  bring  gold  into  general  tirculatioiL 
Silver  is,  therefore,  the  preferred  metal  for  our  currency. 

It  may  be  further  remarked,  that  we  have  had  long  experience  of  a 
currency  without  gold,  and  but  very  little  of  a  currency  without  sflrer. 
The  inconvenience  of  the  former  is  scarcely  felt,  but  that  of  the  latter 
was  insupportable.  We  have,  however,  had  no  experience  of  a  gcM 
currency  without  silver.  But  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  foresee,  that, 
if  any  event  should  drain  off  the  silver,  its  place  will  be  supplied,  not  br 
gold,  but  by  small  bank  notes  and  paper  tokens,  which  are  the  mo*: 
obnoxious  of  all  the  various  materials  for  currency. 

Much  has  been  written  in  England  to  prove  that  gold  is  the  most  fit 
metal  for  a  standard  measure  of  property.  The  principal  argument 
relied  upon  to  prove  this  is,  that,  being  more  precious,  it  is  less  liable  to 
fluctuate.  An  inspection  of  table  EE  will  show  that  it  has  no  adra- 
tages  over  silver  in  this  particular.  And  it  may  be  remarked,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  preference  given  to  gold,  by  law,  in  England,  in  making 
it  the  principal  standard,  the  silver  coins  are  deemed  so  essential  to  a 
wholesome  currency,  that  they  are  protected  by  a  seigniorage  of  6L48  per 
cent.  If  it  be  true  that  gold  is  less  essential,  as  a  current  medium  ftr 
the  United  States,  than  silver,  and  that  a  drain  of  the  silver  coins  wotdd 
be  attended  with  serious  inconvenience,  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  mint 
value  of  gold  should  be  so  low  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  silm 
being  preferred  to  gold  for  exportation.  For  whatever  inconvenience 
may  be  felt  in  the  currency  from  unfavorable  exchange,  its  force  will  ia 
that  case,  be  broken  by  the  exportation  of  the  gold,  before  it  reaches  the 
silver ;  giving  the  banks  time  to  prepare  for  protecting  the  latter. 

Should  a  change  be  made  in  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  in 
the  United  States  coins,  there  is  some  reason  for  conforming  the  regula- 
tion to  that  of  France,  founded  in  the  consideration  before  adverted  t»; 
that  of  establishing  a  common  regulation  among  the  principal  Conner* 
cial  nations  of  the  world,  whioh  use  both  metals  as  standard  meamm 
of  property.  Another  reason  for  adopting  this  ratio,  is  that  there  *wH 
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be  little  danger  of  its  causing  the  exportation  of  silver  in  preference  to 
gold.  Bnt  it  ought  not  to  be  expected  that  it  would  bring  gold  into 
general  circulation  with  silver  in  the  United  States. 

Nor  does  the  subject  admit  of  such  regulation  as  to  enable  the  gov- 
ernment to  accomplish  with  certainty  that  result.  The  values  of  gold 
and  silver,  compared  with  each  other,  as  already  shown,  are  liable  to 
fluctuations,  resulting  from  the  operations  of  human  enterprise,  the  po- 
litical convulsions  of  nations,  and  from  the  laws  of  nature,  which  can 
neither  be  anticipated,  controlled,  nor  averted.  And  even  if  all  other 
causes  which  affect  the  supply  and  demand  of  the  preciousjnetals  were 
uniform,  every  new  mint  regulation,  changing  the  legal  relative  values 
with  a  view  to  conform  them  more  nearly  to  the  true  values,  must  pro- 
duce a  change  in  the  true  value  of  the  metals,  by  creating  an  increased 
demand  for  that  which  is  raised,  the  extent  or  effect  of  which  cannot  be 
calculated;  and  hence  a  new  fluctuation  is  caused  by  the  measure  de- 
signed to  correct  an  existing  error. 

It  must  be  evident  that  a  mint  regulation  in  the  United  States,  which 
would  bring  gold  into  general  circulation,  must  withdraw  a  portion  from 
some  other  channel,  and  enhance  the  price,  which,  if  found  inconven- 
ient, might  induce  a  new  regulation  by  other  governments,  to  draw  it 
back.  The  subject  is  in  its  nature  one  of  great  difficulty;  and  the  most 
judicious  measure  which  can  be  suggested  deserves  only  to  be  consid- 
ered as  an  approximation  to  any  given  result.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
gold  could  be  made  the  basis  of  our  bank  currency,  and  of  course  would 
become  the  principal  material  for  bank  deposits.  But  a  bank  paper, 
convertible  into  gold,  would  not  circulate  less  freety  than  a  paper  con- 
vertible into  silver ;  and  unless  the  paper  currency  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  generally  abolished,  by  confining  the  issues  to  very  large  notes, 
there  can  be  no  well  grounded  hope  that  any  regulation  will  bring  gold 
and  silver  into  joint  and  general  circulation.  All  that  can  be  expected 
is  that  bank  paper  may  be  made  equally  convertible  into  both  metals ; 
and  if  this  desideratum  were  obtained,  it  is  very  certain  that  whenever 
any  charge  should  occur  in  the  market,  to  drain  off  the  silver  coins,  in- 
stead of  gold  coins  supplying  their  place,  it  would  be  immediately  occu- 
pied by  the  worst  species  of  paper  currency,  small  bank  notes  and  to* 
kens. 

Amidst  all  the  embarrassments  which  have  surrounded  this  subject 
since  the  adoption  of  metallic  standards  of  property,  it  is  remarkable 
that  Governments  have  so  tenaciously  persevered  in  the  effort  to  main- 
tain standards  of  different  materials,  whose  relation  it  is  so  difficult  to 
ascertain  at  any  one  time,  and  is  so  constantly  changing;  and  more  es- 
pecially when  a  simple  and  certain  remedy  is  within  the  reach  of  all 
This  remedy  is  to  be  found  in  the  establishment  of  one  standard  meas- 
ure of  property  only.  The  evil  of  having  two  or  more  standards  arises, 
as  already  observed,  from  the  impossibility  of  so  fixing  their  relative 
values  by  law  that  one  or  the  other  may  not,  at  times,  become  of  more 
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value  in  the  market  than  estimated by  regulation;  and,  when  thia  lup» 
pens,  it  will  be  bought  and  sold  according  to  its  market  value,  regvd- 
less  of  the  law. 

The  proposition  that  there  can  be  but  one  standard  in  fact  is  sdf  evi- 
dent The  option  of  Governments  charged  with  this  duty  is  thtnbat 
between  having  property  measured  sometimes  by  gold  and  sometme* 
by  silver,  and  selecting  that  metal  which  is  best  adapted  to  the  purpose 
fer  the  only  standard.  Why  the  latter  oouise  has  not  been  tmivermily 
adopted,  it  is  not  easy  to  explain,  unless  it  may  be  attributed  to  thas 
prevalent  delusion  which  seeks  to  secure  the  possession  of  gold  and  sti- 
ver by  restraining  their  exportation,  and  avoiding  the  payment  of  data 
rattier  thab  improving  the  public  economy  by  giving  every  facility  te  it 
It  would  seem  strange,  however,  that,  while  every  individual  who  had  s 
depoaito  of  money  in  bank,  or  in  his  chest,  (unless  he  is  sufficiently  de- 
ranged to  think  of  hoarding  it,)  would  be  wholly  indifferent  whether  a 
were  gold  or  silver.  Governments  should  perseTeoe  in  maintaining  a 
different  theory.  But  tfuoh  has  been  the. fact*  The  history  of  camp 
abounds  with  mint  regulations  to  keep  gold  and  silver  together,  sad 
statutes  prohibiting,  under  severe  penalties,  the  exportation  of  either; 
all  of  which  have  disappointed  every  expectation,  of  their  pffqjectm 
Die  adoption  of  one  metal  as  a  standard  measure  of  property  is  ream- 
mended  by  its  simplicity.  No  change  in  the  mint  regulations  can  txtt 
be  required,  and  it  removes  every  pretext  for  dishonest  or  unwise  Gov- 
ernments to  debase  their  coins.  All  other  metals  may  be  imported  m 
freely  as  before,  and,  like  other  articles  of  merchandise,  applied  to  ike 
payment  of  debts.  The  standard  coins  could  not  be  withdrawn  bom 
circulation  except  by  an  unfavorable  exchange,  which  is  to  beeomotori 
by  selling  more  or  baying  less,  not  by  refusing  to  pay.  That  there 
must  be  some  ianoifel  delusion,  originating  in  the  love  of  money,  that 
induces  such  pertinacious  adherence  to  the  maintenance  of  two  stand- 
ard measures  of  property,  can  scarcely  be  doubted.  All  agree  that 
measures  of  weight  and  capacity  should  be  based  on  a  unit,  detenua* 
ble  by  some  fixed  law  of  nature;  and  none  will  pretend  that  this  mes* 
ure  could  be  perfected  by  referring  to  two  or  more  variable  lews,  baring 
no  connection  or  equalising  principle  to  conrect  their  aberrations:  y* 
such  is  the  theory  of  two  standard  measures  of  property. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  alleged  that  the  supply  and  demand,  or  value  of 
either  goM  or  silver,  is  not  governed  by  an  invariable  law;  bat  this  will 
not  prove  that  the  value  of  both  is  less  variable  than  that  of  either,  sad 
still  less  that  the  variations  of  the  one  will  counteract  these  of  the  other. 
Much  might  be  said  to  prove  that  the  standard  measure  of  proper*? 
should  be  made  of  a  metal  sufficiently  abundant  to  enter  into  general 
circulation,  determining  values  in  small  aa  Yell  aa  large  transactions 
The  whole  productive  wealth  of  a  nation  is  but  the  aggregate  of  area- 
rnnlntinnn  farm  small  tmrmartiimfl ;  and  thi*  ntmrantflr  of  thft  RncBih  m*-1** 
tary  system,  which  has  one  standard  measure  for  small  payments*  sad 
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another  for  large  ones,  may  be  practically  understood  when  it  is  ob- 
served that  a  tenant,  who  receives  in  payment  for  his  products  silver 
tokens  at  66  shillings  for  the  pound,  equal  to  71*  4£d.  the  pound  for 
fine  silver,  may  be  obliged  to  pay  hia  rent  and  taxes  in  a  medium 
wherein  this  pound  of  fine  silver  -will  only  pay  GA^fr  shillings;  making 
a  loss  to  him  of  about  0.7  per  cent,  on  all  that  part  of  his  income  which 
may  be  demanded'  of  him  in  sums  over  49  shillings*  Such  would  inevi- 
tably be  the  consequence  of  a  redundant  coinage  of  silver.  How  far 
the  evil  may  be  practically  averted  by  restricting  the  coinage  and  keep- 
ing the  supply  of  shillings  short  of  the  demand,  whereby  their,  price 
may  be  kept  above  their  intrinsic  value,  can  only  be  known  by  practical 
observation.  But  it  can  scarcely  be  possible,  under  any  state  of  things, 
to  convert  a  sum  of  money  in  silver  coins  into  gold  without  paying  at 
least  the  difference  between  the  mint  price  of  silver  and  the  nominal 
value  of  the  silver  coins,  (viz:  66—42)  near  6}  per  cent 

The  only  defence  of  such  a  system  is,  that  people,  knowing  the  value 
of  the  tender*  may  make  their  contract  with  reference  to  it  But  those 
who  are  most  liable  to  suffer  by  the  system  cannot  be  expected  to  cal- 
culate the  difference  between  the  mint  and  market  values  of  gold  and 
silver  from  day  to  day:  all  they  can  do  is  to  make  some  approximation 
to  it;  and  even  that  will  probably  be  neglected  in  most  of  the  small 
transactions* 

Such  is  the  monetary  system  in  England,  as  commenced  in  1774,  and 
established  in  1816.  Its  error  seems  to  have  arisen  from  a  deceptive 
prejudice  in  nwor  of  gold  as  a  standard  measure  of  property,  while  ex- 
perience had  shown  that  silver  could  not  be  dispensed  with  in  the  cur- 
rency ;  wherefore  an  attempt  was  made  to  reooncile  necessity  to  preju- 
dice by  establishing  gold  as  the  general  standard,  and  protecting  a 
debased  silver  coinage  for  small  payments  by  a  seignorage  and  an  ex- 
cessive valuation  at  the  mint. 

The  same  effect,  in  a  degree,  will  be  produced  by  any  measure  that 
shall  introduce  into  the  currency,  for  small  payments,  any  medium 
which  is  not  itself  a  standard  measure  of  property.  It  is  unfortunate, 
perhaps,  that  the  people  are  so  little  disposed  to  resist  impositions  of 
this  nature :  they  often  consent  to  accept  depreciated  tokens,  and  pay 
the  discount  for  converting  them  into  the  standard  money,  rather  than 
contend  for  what  seems  to  be  a  small  matter ;  hence  such  a  currency  is 
readily  forced  into  general  circulation,  as  soon  as  the  standard  medium 
can  be  expelled. 

If  these  views  be  correct,  silver  ought  to  be  the  standard  measure  of 
property  in  the  United  States,  and  maintained  by  mint  regulations,  as 
the  chief  material  for  metallic  currency.  But  if  there  were  no  paper 
medium  like  that  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  circulating  freely 
in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  and  everywhere  convertible  into  the  standard, 
at  a  very  moderate  discount,  gold  coins  would  be  almost  indispensable. 
Without  them,  every  traveller,  even  from  State  to  State,  and  often  from 
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one  county  to  another,  must  either  encumber  himself  with  sQver,  or  he 
exposed  to  vexatious  embarrassments  and  impositions. 

In  conclusion,  should  it  be  determined  to  maintain  both  gold  ad 
silver  as  standard  measures  of  property,  without  changing  the  ratio,  it 
will  be  advisable  to  discontinue  the  gold  coinage  whenever  the  premium 
for  gold  shall  exceed  2  per  cent.  The  mint  may  be  employed  in  coming 
silver ;  and  an  assay  of  gold  bullion  will,  at  a  small  expense,  answer 
every  purpose  now  derived  from  coining  it.  But  if  it  be  deemed  ex- 
pedient to  change  the  ratio,  the  extent  of  the  alteration  is  a  matter  of 
considerable  importance. 

To  adopt  the  ratio  of  France,  might  tend  to  a  general  cuiifarmiti  of 
mint  regulations  among  different  nations,  and,  in  time,  remove  that 
cause  for  fluctuation  which  proceeds  from  the  successive  changes  tt 
their  respective  mints.  It  may  be  objected  to  this  measure,  that  gold 
is  evidently  estimated  too  low  at  the  French  mint ;  and  although  the 
premium  for  it  in  the  United  States  market  would  be  reduced  3fc  per 
cent,  it  would  still  be  high  enough  to  withdraw  the  gold  coin  from  the 
banks  and  entirely  prevent  its  circulation. 

It  has  been  already  shown  that  the  relative  value  is  about  1 :  15.& 
If  it  be  intended  to  render  gold  and  silver  equally  attainable  in  the 
United  States,  proper  allowance  being  made  for  the  influence  which  an 
increased  demand  must  have  on  the  price,  a  ratio  of  1  to  16  would,  m 
all  probability,  be  necessary.  The  objection  to  this  measure  is,  as 
already  observed,  that,  when  the  ratio  is  so  adjusted  as  to  maintain  both 
metals,  for  the  time  being,  in  equilibrium,  subsequent  fluctuations 
may  expel  that  which  is  most  necessary  to  the  currency.  But  if  it  be 
deemed  advisable  to  maintain  the  silver  currency  as  the  general  stand- 
ard of  property,  and,  at  the  same  time,  preserve  a  sufficient  quantity  ct 
gold  for  the  occasional  uses  in  which  it  may  be  preferred  to  silver  or 
bank  paper,  which,  under  all  circumstances,  promises  the  most  favora- 
ble result,  gold  should  be  estimated  in  the  coin,  somewhat,  but  not  much, 
below  the  market  value  of  bullion. 

If  the  ratio  of  gold  to  silver  in  the  market  be  not  more  than  about  one 
per  cent  higher  than  it  is  estimated  at  in  the  coins,  there  will  be  little 
danger  of  its  being  wholly  withdrawn  from  circulation*  Silver,  beings 
standard  measure  of  property,  and  legal  tender  to  any  amount,  may  be 
obtained  from  banks  without  the  expense  of  brokerage  But  not  so  as 
to  gold ;  the  broker's  charge  for  purchasing  will  not  be  leas  than  J  per 
cent ;  and  the  uncertainty  of  realizing  the  remaining  difference  in  the 
foreign  market,  will  leave  it  in  the  power  of  the  shipper  to  offer  but  an 
inconsiderable  inducement  to  the  holders  of  gold  coins  to  sell  them : 
and,  although  gold  would  still  be  preferred  for  exportation,  a  sufficient 
quantity  might  generally  be  retained  to  supply  all  the  material  purpose* 
for  which  it  will' be  wanted,  or  can  be  used,  under  the  present  state  of 
the  paper  currency. 

It  is  of  considerable  importance,  in  fixing  the  ratio  between  gold  sad 
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silver,  to  select  one  which  can  be  expressed  in  definite  numbers,  and 
more  especially  admit  of  an  expression  of  the  weight  of  the  coins,  in 
both  pare  and  standard  metal,  without  an  indefinite  fraction.  Such 
numbers  facilitate  the  calculation  of  exchange,  and  the  detection  of 
light  or  8pnrions  coins.  When  this  object  can  be  obtained,  without  de- 
viating too  sensibly  from  the  ratio  proper  to  be  established,  it  is  worthy 
of  attention. 

The  ratio  suggested  by  Mr.  Gallatin,  1 :  15.609,  is  liable  to  objection 
on  this  account — not  only  the  ratio,  but  the  weight,  of  the  coins  in  pure 
metal,  is  incapable  of  a  definite  expression.  It  is  also  believed  that  it 
estimates  gold  rather  too  low  to  accomplish,  with  reasonable  certainty, 
the  object  desired.  The  ratio  of  1 :  15.625*  is  free  from  the  first,  and  less 
liable  to  the  second  objection.  It  leaves  the  value  of  gold  bullion  in 
the  market  at  1  Ty^  per  cent  above  that  in  the  coin ;  and  although  it 
may  be  doubtful  whether  it  does  not  estimate  gold  still  too  low,  yet  the 
error,  if  it  prove  to  be  one,  is  on  the  safe  side.  This  ratio  will  render 
the  weight  of  the  eagle,  in  pure  gold,  237.6  grains,  and  in  standard,  (fj 
fine)  259.2  grains ;  making  the  eagle,  as  now  coined,  of  247£  grains  pure, 
worth  $10  41§,  and  the  corresponding  value  of  the  pound  sterling  will 
be  within  y^  parts  of  a  cent  of  $4  75.6.  These  results  seem  to  recom- 
mend the  ratio  1 :  15.625  as  decidedly  preferable  to  any  other,  there  be- 
ing no  other  numbers  near  the  desired  point  that  will  bear  such  a  rela- 
tion to  those  with  which  it  must  be  connected,  as  to  admit  of  a  common 
multiple,  which  object  is  happily  attained  in  the  proposed  ratio. 

In  concluding  this  report,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  to  re- 
mark, that  it  has  assumed  a  more  discursive  form  than  may  seem  to 
have  been  called  for  by  the  letter  of  the  resolution  of  the  Senate :  but, 
in  looking  to  the  object  of  the  Senate,  as  inferred  from  the  inquiry 
directed,  it  has  seemed  proper  to  present  such  views  and  facts  as  ap- 
peared-calculated  to  facilitate  their  further  investigation  of  the  subject. 
It  was,  moreover,  not  easy  to  separate,  distinctly,  the  inquiry  as  to  the 
true  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  market,  from  that  which  might 
be  deemed  a  proper  ratio  in  the  coins,  or  from  the  various  considerations 
which  might  determine  the  expediency  of  a  greater,  or  less,  or  any 
change,  in  the  existing  mint  regulations. 

Several  interesting  communications  in  relation  to  the  general  subject, 
contributed  by  correspondents,  together  with  various  tables  and  calcu- 
lations, deemed  worthy  of  preservation,  are  appended. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

S.  D.  INGHAM, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Treasury  Department,  May  4th,  1830. 

•  For  the  weight  of  the  eagle,  according  to  yarioue  ratios,  from  1 :  15  to  1 :  16, 
Table  O. 
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Comparative  values  of  English,  French,  Spanish,  and  Utiticd  States  Own. 

• 

The  fineness  of  English  and  United  States'  gold  being  23  carats,  or 
■f},  an  ounce  of  it  must  contain  440  grains  pore,  and  40  grama  alloy;  and 
it  is  minted  into  £3  lis.  10&&,  or  934}  pence.  Therefore,  as  93424.: 
240d. : :  440: 113.0016  grains,  the  weight  of  pore  gold  in  one  pound  star 
ling  or  gold  sovereign. 

The  United  States'  gold  eagle  contains  247}  grains  pure,  and  22}  gnfau 
alloy :  therefore,  as  113.0016:  2475 : :  240& :  525.657A,  the  storing  wine 
in  British  gold  of  one  eagle :  hence,  that  of  the  dollar  is  52*56574,  or  4t 
4.5657d. 

Again :  the  standard  fineness  of  British  silver  is  fj ;  therefore,  las;  of  it 
mast  contain  444  grains  pore,  and  36.  grains  alloy,  and  is  minted  into  3s. 
6dL,  or  G6  pence. 

The  United  States'  and  Spanish  dollar  contain  371}  grains  pore,  and  44| 
grains  alloy ;  the  fineness  in  each  being  •}£££.  Therefore,  as  444:  66,or 
74: 11 ::  371.25 :  55.1858  =  4s.  7.1858&,  the  value  of  the  dollar  in  sterihtf 
silver.  Hence,  as  52.5657:  55.1858::  100:  104.985,  or  five  per  centum 
nearly,  the  difference  of  its  value  in  (sterling  gold  and  silver. 

Again:  as  11 :  74 ::  2405. :  16145454  grains  of  pore  silver  in  one  pound 
sterling  dr  British  sovereign. 

Again :  since  4s.  Qi.  is  -A  °*  a  pomd  sterling,  it  will  be  as  A :  1 ::  1 : 
4.44£ ;  differing  from  the  estimated  par  of  one  pound,  $4  44,  by  f  per 
centum:  and  as  66d. :  54d. ::  444: 363^ grains  pure  silver  in  4t.6dL,  which 
is  7ff ,  almost  8  grains  less  than  371}  grains,  the  quantity  in  one  dollar. 

As  113.0016 :  1614.5454 ::  1 :  14*288,  the  ratio  of  the  value  of  silver  to 
gold  in  the  British  monetary  system ;  and  as  2475 :  371.25 : :  1 :  15,  the  ratio 
of  the  same  in  the  coins  of  the  United  States.    Therefore,  it  will  be  u 
14.288: 15 ::  100: 105^,  or  more  than  five  percent  difference  in  the  com 
pqrative  values  of  Bilver. 

Again :  as  416 :  480 : :  $1 :  (1.1538,  the  value  of  1  ounce  United  States' 
standard  silver;  and  as  371,25:  416  n  (1.1538:  $1*2929,  the  value  of  1 
ounce  of  pure  silver.  Hence,  1  grain  of  these  is  value  for  .002404,  sad 
.0026936,  of  a  dollar,  respectively.  Also,  as  247.5 :  440 ::  910 :  $17}f  the 
value  of  1  ounce  United  States'  gold ;  and  as  11 ;  12 1:  17}:  $19!}, tb* 
valne  of  1  ounce  do.  pure.    Hence,  1  grain  is  worth  .040404. 

Again:  as  113.0016 :  440  : :  £1 :  £3  17*.  10}d.,  the  value  of  one  omx* 
sterling  gold ;  and  as  11 :  12 ::  £3  17*.  10}<7. :  £4  4*  11.45&,  the  starting 
value  of  1  ounce  pure  gold.  Likewise,  as  37 :  40 ::  66cL :  71}<L,  as  St.  11^ 
the  value  of  one  ounce  pure  silver  in  sterling  money. 

The  kilogramme  is  equivalent  to  15434  grains  Troy ;  and  a  kilogramme 
of  French  standard  gold,  ^  fine,  is  minted  into  77}  forty  franc  pieces  of 
gold.  Hence,  one  gold  franc  must  contain  4.48084  grains  of  pore  gdUL 
Therefore,  as  113.0016 :  4.48084 ::  2404. :  9.5167&  sterling,  the  British 
value  of  the  gold  franc  in  British  gold.  Again :  the  kilogramme  ofFtaw* 
standard  silver,  /0  fine,  is  minted  into  200  francs:  hence,  the  pas  sBrer 
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in  one  franc  is  6&.4S3  grains :  therefore,  as  74 :  11 ::  69.453 :  10.324&, 
the  value  of  the  silver  franc  in  British  silver. 

Lastly:  as  247.5:  4.48084::  $10:  18^  cents,  the  value  of  the  geld 
franc  in  United  States'  gold;  and  as  871.25:  69.453::  $1:  18/<fi& 
cents,  the  value  of  the  silver  franc  in  United  States'  silver:  and  as 
4.48064:  69.453; :  1 :  15.5,  the  ratio  of  the  value  of  silver  to  gold  in  the 
monetary  system  of  France. 

The  British  copper  penny  is  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  one  pound 
avoirdupois,  or  of  7,000  grains  Troy :  hence,  one  penny  nrast  weigh  291 J 
grains,  and  it  is  estimated  T%\  of  our  dollars.  Therefore,  as  Id. :  54 : : 
201 J  gr*. :  157  J-J  grains,  the  proportional  weight  of  one  cent.  But  the 
United  Stages'  cent  weighs  208  grains,  being  nearly  50§  grains  more  than 
its  equivalent  in  British  copper  coin ;  that  is,  about  32£  per  centum. 
And  as  208:  7,000: :  1 :  33 ^J  cents  per  pound  avoirdupois,  the  value  of 
the  copper.  Consequently,  when  the  market  price  of  copper  exceeds  34 
cents  per  pound,  cents  Will  disappear,  as  eagles  and  dollars  do  when 
their  market  price  exceeds  their  mint  value. 


B. 

(BeeP»ge849.) 

TJU  ratio*  of goU  to  rtlver,  from  1760  to  1829,  with  Ike  average*  for  cock  ten  yearo,  and  (ho 

total  mean  average  for  70  year*. 
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Department  of  State, 

Patent  Office,  March  31, 1830. 
Sis:  In  compliance  with  your  request "to  calculate  in  United  Stated 
currency  the  value  of  the  different  current  coins  and  moneys  of 
rated  in  Kelly's  Cambist,  the  weight  and  fineness  of  which  have 
certained  at  the  British  mint ;  and,  also,  to  give  any  information  I 
possess  respecting  the  wear  of  gold  and  silver  coins,"  I  have  the 
to  transmit  the  accompanying  papers  on  these  subjects ; 

And  remain,  with  sentiments  of  esteem,  respectfully,  yours, 

JOHN  D.  CRAIG. 
Hon.  Samuel  D.  Ingham, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


The  following  table  (0)  exhibits  the  value  of  various  current  coin*  ta 
United  States'  currency,  estimated  by  the  weight  of  pure  silver 
tained  in  each,  at  the  rate  of  371 J  grains  for  100  cents. 

Table  D-  exhibits  the  like  value  of  various  moneys  of  account, 
mated  in  the  silver  currency  of  the  respective  countries  in  which  tbej 
are  used. 

These  tables  are  a  guide  for  ascertaining  the  true  par  of  exchange 
with  all  places  where  silver  is  a  standard  measure  of  property,  and  U 
valued  in  the  coins  as  high,  or  higher,  in  proportion  to  gold,  than  H  is 
in  the  market,  which  is  believed  to  be  the  fact,  generally,  throughout 
Europe,  Asia,  and  America :  England,  and  some  of  the  West  India 
Islands,  are,  perhaps,  the  only  exceptions.  But  when  gold  is  the  only 
general  measure  of  property,  as  in  England,  or  when  gold  coins  an 
estimated  by  law  above  the  market  value  of  bullion,  as  in  Cuba,  4c 
the  value  of  coins  and  moneys  of  account  should  be  estimated  in  gold, 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  true  par  exchange,  and  to  determine  the 
for  calculating  ad  valorem  duties  at  the  custom  house. 


C. 

A  TABLEof  Stiver  Coins,  with  tlu  weight  of  pnrtittitt  in  mck,  a*  deter^ 
London  and  Paris  mints,  and  ikoir  eorrtspond&ng  taints  in  Mate;  371$ 
ont  dollar. 


AofttrUu  Blx  dollar. 
Denmark       do 
BnglUh  Crown ..... 
(of  1818) 


ValMk 


m 
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TABLE  O— Continued. 


Par*  silver. 
Weight  in 

grains. 


GrBot  8endo • 

Hamburg  Kix  dollar .. 

11  .mover  Florin • 

Holland     do     

J  .uttec  Rix  dollar 

Milan  Scudo 

Naples  Ducat 

Fofand  Florin 

1'ortajcalCroMdo.. 

Kastien  Rix  dollar 

Do     Florin 

Roman  Scudo 

Kuaeian  Rouble  of  Peter  the  Great 

Do  Catharine  the  First 

Do  Peler  the  Second 

Do  Anne 

Do  Elisabeth 

Do  Peter  the  Third 

Do  Catherine  the  Second 

Do  Paul * 

Do  Alexander 

Bnaafaa  10  copec  piece  (1802) 

Do       ft         do        (1801) 

Sardinian  Scudo . 

Saxon  Rix  dollar 

One-eixth  Thaler  (1808) 

One«aixth  Thaler  of  Jerome  (1800) 

motherland  Florin . 

Parma  Ducat 

Sicilian  Scudo 

Do     Piece  of  40  grains 

Do  do    20     do 

Sierra  Leone  Company's  10  macutat 

Do  do  piece  of  5  macutas 

Do  do  do     2       do     • 

Do  do  do      1       do 

Spanish  old  square  Mexican  dollar 

Do     Seville  dollar 

Do     oM  Mexican  Peceta  (1736) 

Do     Real  of  Mexican  Plate  (1746) 

Do     Mexican  dollar  with  globes  (1765) 

Do     Real  of  Plate  (1721) 

Do     Real  (new)  do.  (1705) 

Do     Dollar,  late  coinage. 

Do     HalfdoDar,  do         

Swedish  Rix  dollar 

Do      Double  Piatt,  or  piece  of  2-3 J 

Do      PieeeufBakiUinga 

flwttxerland  Rix  dollar 

Florin  of  Lucerne.... 

Treres  Rix  dollar 

Turkey  Piastre  (1801) 

Do         do      (1818) 

TuaranT  Lira  (1803) 

Scudo  rise  of  Etruria 

Venice  Scudo  of  10  lire 

Do        do  3  do 

Wurtburg  Rix  dollar 

Wirtembsrg     do       

Zurich  do       

Do    piece  of  20  schillings 

Fannm  of  FondJcherry 

Do     of  Bombay 

Rupee  of  Benares .... 

Do         Calcutta 

Do         Bombay  or  Surat  (1818) 

Do         Madraa(old) 

Do         Qianderree 

Do         Mysore.  orKewBolksr 

Do         Persia,  (1780) 

Do         Madras  (1818) 

DutehEaat  India  Guflder  (1820) 


665.5 

807.5 

200.3 

146.8 

801.0 

810.6 

205.4 

64.0 

108.2 

850.0 

108.4 

371.6 

312.1 

300.0 

810.0 

317.2 

821.8 

277.5 

275.0 

280.8 

278.1 

28.8 

15.3 

824.7 

868.2 

42.1 

43.7 

148.4 

357.0 

348.2 

117.5 

50.1 

830.8 

167.4 

65.0 

82.5 

876.1 

876.1 

03.6 

46.8 

877.4 

35.9 

36.1 

870.0 

185.4 

888.5 

250.6 

63.8 

860.1 

06.8 

350.0 

05.7 

67.7 

63.4 

885.0 

365.2 

32.8 

860.7 

300.1 

320.3 

57.6 

35.0 

22.8 

168.0 

175.0 

164.7 

164.8 

150.5 

163.1 

173.0 

165.0 

148.4 


Value  in 


152.324 

107. 070 
53.053 
3*541 

105.581 
86.088 
TO.  569 
22.626 
53.387 
96.700 
63.441 

100.067 
84.068 
83.474 
83.502 
85.441 
86.679 
74.748 
74. 316 
76.636 
74.009 
7.628 
4.121 
87.460 
96.485 
11.340 
1L771 
30.973 
96.404 
93.791 
3L050 
15.919 
89.004 
45. 001 
17.508 
8.754 

10L306 

101.306 
25.219 
12.606 

10L656 

0.670 

0.724 

00.005 

49.040 

104.647 
69.026 
17.186 
96.997 
26.074 
08.700 
25.779 
1*236 
14.284 

103.704 
08.871 
8.835 
06.888 
96.727 
88.700 
15.415 
0.428 
6.141 
45.405 
46.380 
44.363 
44,300 
41069 
43.038 
46.841 
44.444 
38.073 


The  numbers  hi  the  first  column  of  the  above  table  are  taken  from  the  table  on  coins,  in  gjfly'tOtwHst, 
vol  XL  page  168;  those  in  the  second  are  formed  by  multiplying  the  respective  numbers  in  the  first  by 
.26936,  the  value  of  one  grain  of  pure  silver,  according  to  the  standard  value  of  the  United  States'  silver 
coin. 
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TABLE  D. 


A  TABLE  containing  the  values  of  money  $  of  account,  of  different  nation*, 
dredths  of  the  United  State**  niter  dollar;  with  their  equivalent  weight  4 
valued  in  the  United  State*9  ttandard  coin* 


AlT-hv-Chaiwifle  Rix  dollar  conrant 

Alicnnt  Libra  or  Peso 

Amsterdam  Rix  dollar 

Do        Florin  (old) 

Do  do     (new) * 

Do        Pound  Flemish 

'Antwerp  Pound  Flemish  of  exchange... 

Do       Florin  of  exchange 

Do       Pound  Flemish  ouonnt 

Do       Florin  courant 

Arrfcgon  Libra  iaguesa 

Augsburg  Florin  giro  of  exchange 

Do  do     courant 

♦Barcelona  Libra  Catalan 

Basil  Rix  dollar,  or  Sen  of  exchange . .  - . 

Do        do  courant 

Bergamo  Scudoof  7  lire 

Berlin  Pound  Banco 

Do    Kix  dollar  courant 

Bern  Ecu  of  8  lirres ,.^.. ........ 

Do   Crown  of  25  batcen 

'Bologna  Lira  courant 

Do       do  money  of  exchange 

Uolsano  Florin  giro  of  exchange 

Do  do       current 

Bremen  Rix  dollar  courant 

Canary  Isles  Heal  courant 

Canael  Kix  dollar  courant 

Cologne  Kix  dollar  specie ♦. 

Do  do         courant. 

Constantinople  Piastre,  or  dollar  of  181* 

Dantcic  Guilder  or  Florin 

Denmark  Rix  dollar  specie 

Do  do  Suadish  specie..*... 

Do  do         Crown  money 

Do  do         Danish  oorreae  j... 

Do  do         HoisteiH    do      w. 

England*  Pound  sterling 

Florence  Lira *- 

Do      Ducat,  or  Crown  conrant 

France  Livre  Tonrnois.  ...-.* 

Do     Franc  (new  system) 

Frankfort  Ittx  dollar,  convention 

Do  do  afuntte 

Genera  Lire 

Do     Florin 

Genoa  Lira  fnorl  banco 

Do    Pesza,  or  Dollar  of  exchange 
Do    Scudo,  or  Crown  of  exebange , 

Do    Scudo  d'oro  marcbi 

Germany  Rix  dollar  courant 

Do  do  specie 

Do     Florin  of  the  empire 

Do        do    Muntso 

Hamburg  Marc  banco  (at  a  medium) 

Do      Pound  Flemish  banco 

Do      Marck  courant 

Do      Pound  Flemish  courant .  • . 
Hanorer  Rix  dollar.  In  cash 
Do  do  in  gold 

Ireland.  Pound  Irish 

Kontgsberg  Guilder  or  Florin • ..« ....»«*> * ;t»«~ 

Leghorn  Pezia  of  8  reals 

lib     Lira  moneta  bnona 

Do  do  lunga 

Lelpslc  Rix  dollar,  convention  money 

Lucca  Lira 

Do    Rcodo  d'oro 

Do    Kcodo  current* •♦♦♦• 

Malta  Scudo  or  crown 


Mils 

ma 


14Stt 


1«T. 
T3«M 


1 


16*4* 
»1.» 


t9&4| 

1ST.  01 


94.44 

T7.77 

1**? 

la*  It 

l§«.lt 

ffa.7fe 

Hit 

fro.  79 

tVkU 
47.47 
64.49 

*»Ltt 
teXtS 
•44  St 

m.ti 
inan 

ML  15 

4*T.tS 


11*47 

tt 
It 

.tt 
7S 


SliLTt  ' 
115.51 

12.94 


inn  ! 

TFtlTt 


1 


•8 

An 

sftS 


•Gold  being  the  standard 
or  silver— 1  to  15. 


ure  in  England,  the  Pound  sterling  fst4.*tJ*hi 


"Sto 


al  T3 
4**aj 

Mas 

ftM 

its* 


Lai 


f>IU 
ttS9 

mteT 
1*2? 


ft  a* 

tena- 
nt* 
mac 

It  CI 


ttm 

UfT. 

1&4U 

na  «* 

xi  m 

as** 

•  n; 

mn: 

Km 


t*: 


fti* 
tt  r?« 
AtC 
IfcftF 

mm 
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TABLE  D— Continued. 


Milan  Lira  imperials 

Do  Liraottrrente 

Do  Bcudo  imperiale ., 

Do  Bcudo  current* 

HodenaLira • 

atisnieh  Guilder  or  Florin 

jffanel  Livre  (money  of  Lorraine) 

Xoples  Ducnto  di  Regno 

Xavarre  Real 

Do      Libra 

Jf  ouffehatel  Utt©  tournoia 

Do  do     faible 

Xorrl  Scudo  d'oro  marohe .., 

Portugal  Milrea 

FaraaLira 

Tenia  Tornnn  of  100  mamondiea 

Poland  Guilder  or  Florin 

JU*aRix  dollar,  Alberts 

D»  do  cummoev  (agio  40  per.  cent) . 
Some  Scudo  or  crown 

Do   Scndo dl stamp* d'oro 

St.  Gall  Florin,  monoy  of  exchange 

Do  do     comrant. 

Rt  RemoLira 

Sardinia    do 

Sicily  Ounce 

Do   Scudo 

Spain,  Real  of  old  plate 

Do    Real  of  new  plate 

Do   Real  of  Mexican  plate 

Do    Realvetlon. 


Do    Dollar  of  old  plate... ., 

Straelsmid  Rix  dollar  of  account 

Do        Pomeranian  Guilder 

Straaburz  Florin 

Sweden  Rix  dollar 

8  wltterland  Franc  (new  system) 

Trieste  Florin*  Austrian  currency  . . 

Do     Lira,  Trieste  currency 

Do     LiradlPiazsa 

Turin  Lira 

Veftico  Lfan ftfcoefc  (of  the  old  earn) 

Do  do  (Austrian) 

Vienna  Florin ±. 

Santa  Lira  v 

Zurich  Florin,  money  of  exchange  . . 

Do    Florin  courant 


weigntot 

pure  silver 

ingrains* 

V aloe  in 
cents. 

74.56 

20.067 

63.85 

14.370 

436.12 

117.473 

803.06 

81.632 

S6.64 

7.176 

160.88 

40.50V 

62.86 

14.236 

205.04 

79.472 

85.08 

0.440 

58.72 

15.816 

07.61 

26.202 

89.03 

10. 418 

607.22 

168.550 

412.00 

111.222 

ia83 

4.633 

2050.50 

554.750 

43.18 

116.309 

876.26 

101,349 

268.76 

72.393 

872.75 

100.403 

568.80 
106.50 

153.  ltfJ 

62.028 

163.00 

43.929 

6a  58 

16.31* 
86. 1» 

180,41 

884.70 

238.302 

85L05 

04.600 

84.05 

9.414 

87.10 

0.993 

46.80 

U4U 
4.907 

18.55 

270.20 

75.2*9 

208.02 

54.685 

101.55 

27.354 
8&805 

136.64 

896.81 

106.884 

158.55 

42.708 

18a  46 

48.600 

84.00 

0.182 

33.80 

8.070 

80.78 

21.750 

36.31 

"9.781 

80.44 

8.199 

18*46 

4a  600 

20.07 

7.830 
40.864 

U85.12 

168.20 

45.381 

V.  B.— The  numbers  m  toe  first  eolumn  of  the  foregoing-  table  are  deducted  from  the  storting  values 
of  moneys  of  account  m  given  by  Kelly,  vol.  II,  page  140;  and  are  found  by  multiplying  said  values, 
Ib  peace,  by  7.1613,  the  grains  of  pure  silver  worth  one  penny  sterling.  The  numbers  m  the  second 
totems  are  found  by  meitrplyinr  those  m  the  first  by  -26966,  as  in  Table  A. 

The  British  Government,  in  1798,  appointed  a  committee  to  take  into 
consideration  the  state  of  its  coin :  for,  among  other  circumstances,  it 
was  discovered  that  the  gold  coin  had,  within  certain  periods,  sustained 
considerable  loss  in  weight.  It  therefore  became  an  interesting  inquiry 
whether  this  loss  was  occasioned  by  any  defect  in  the  composition  or 
quality  of  the  standard  gold,  or  in  the  figure  or  impression  of  the  coins. 

Two  principal  questions  were  to  be  decided : — 

First  Whether  very  soft  or  ductile  gold,  or  gold  made  as  hard  as  is 
compatible  with  the  process  of  coining,  suffer  most  by  wear,  under  the 
various  circumstances  of  friction  to  which  coin  in  circulation  is  sub- 
jected* 

Second.  Whether  coins  with  a  flat,  smooth,  and  broad  surface,  wear 
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less  than  those  that  have  certain  protuberant  parts  raised  above  the 
general  level  of  the  piece. 

After  a  laborious,  expensive,  and  widely  diversified  course  of  experi- 
ments, in  which  gold  was  combined  with  different  quantities  of  the 
same,  and  of  different  metals  as  alloy,  and  the  compound  subjected  to 
proper  trials,  the  following,  among  others,  were  found  to  be  the  result*: 

First  That  fine  gold,  when  exposed  to  friction  against  gold  of  equal 
quality,  under  the  pressure  of  a  considerable  weight,  suffers  a  very  no- 
table loss;  and  that,  under  all  circumstances,  it  is  more  subject  to  ha?* 
any  embossment  on  its  surface  obliterated,  than  any  variety  of  alloyed 
gold ;  not  so  much  by  abrasion,  as  by  the  compression  of  the  raised 
parts,  in  consequence  of  its  extreme  softness  and  ductility. 

Second.  That  fine  gold,  when  rubbed  against  the  various  kinds  of  that 
which  is  alloyed,  almost  in  every  case  suffers  the  greatest  loss. 

Third.  That  gold  reduced  to  standard,  or  22  carats  fine,  by  silver,  sil- 
ver and  copper,  or  copper  alone,  suffers  by  friction,  under  general  cir- 
cumstances, a  smaller  diminution  than  fine  gold ;  and  with  or  without 
abrasion,  the  protuberant  parts  on  the  surface  of  these  pieces,  remain 
more  permanent,  under  all  circumstances,  than  those  of  the  fine  gold. 
The  difference  of  wear  between  the  three  kinds  of  standard  gold  above 
mentioned,  does  not  appear  considerable ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  the 
preference  is  due  to  gold  alloyed  with  a  mixture  of  silver  and  eoppcs; 
or  copper  alone. 

Fourth.  That  gold  made  standard  partly  by  iron  or  tin,  sustains  a 
greater  loss  by  friction,  than  either  of  the  above  mentioned  standart 
compounds. 

Fifth.  That  the  wear  of  standard  silver,  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  1st 
gold,  but  more  than  that  made  standard  by  silver  or  copper,  but 
than  that  which  is  debased  below  18  carats  fine,  even  by  copper. 

Sixth.  That,  as  gold  not  inferior  to  standard,  wears,  in  general, 
than  silver,  so  does  this  last  suffer  much  less  than  copper. 

Seventh.  That  the  metals  most  subject  to  wear,  are  those  that  produce 
the  greatest  diminution  in  others  when  rubbed  against  them. 

Eighth.  That  pieces  with  embossed  surfaces,  suffer  a  greater  loss, 
der  all  circumstances,  than  those  which  are  smooth  and  flat. 

The  course  of  experiments  we  have  mentioned,  exhibited  one  veiy 
markable  and  important  result,  viz:  that  gold  alloyed  with  a  J  of  a 
grain  of  antimony  to  the  ounce,  or  T8V^  P&rt  of  the  mass,  had  its  ductil- 
ity so  far  destroyed,  as  to  be  rendered  unfit  for  coinage.  And  it  iswtffl 
that  the  copper  of  commerce  frequently  contains  a  much  greater  pro- 
portion of  that  metal,  and  consequently  is  unfit  to  be  used  as  alloy  for 
gold. 

The  result  stated,  though  highly  important  with  respect  to  the  fbhrica- 
tion  of  coins,  afford  no  data  to  ascertain  the  absolute  loss,  in  weight,  wfakh  a 
given  coin  suffers  from  wear,  during  a  given  period  of  its  rimdatfoo. 
For  this  purpose,  we  must  have  recourse  to  actual  weighing  of  eohs  of 
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the  same  date,  at  protracted  intervals  of  time.  Now,  admitting  as  cor- 
rect the  estimates  deduced  from  experiments  said  to  have  been  made  at 
the  U.  States9  mint,  wherein  the  loss,  in  fifty  years,  of  the  eagle,  half  eagle, 
and  quarter,  is  designated  by  the  numbers  1, 2,  and  3;  and  that  ot  the  dol- 
lar, half  dollar,  quarter,  disme,  and  half  disme,  by  the  numbers  1, 2, 3},  6, 
and  10,  it  follows  that  the  loss  of  weight  in  the  gold  eagle  is  to  that  of  its 
value  in  silver  dollars,  as  1  to  10 ;  in  half  dollars,  as  1  to  20;  in  quar*. 
ters,aslto35;  indismes,  aslto60;  in  half  dismes,  as  1  to  100.  Again, 
the  wear  of  the  half  eagle  will  be  to  that  of  its  value  in  dollars,  as  1  to 
5;  in  half  dollars,  as  1  to  10;  in  quarters,  as  2  to  17;  in  dismes  and  half 
dismes,  as  1  to  30  and  60,  respectively.  Lastly,  the  wear  of  the  quarter 
eagle,  will  be  to  that  of  its  value  in  the  dollar,  in  subdivisions,  as  1 J  to 
2J,  5, 83, 15,  and  25 ;  or,  aa  4  to  10, 20,  35,  CO,  and  100,  respectively. 

These  results  are  worthy  of  attention,  and  consistent  with  what  ought 
to  be  expected,  from  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  case ;  for  the 
smaller  coins  are  always  more  frequently  handled,  and,  of  course,  sub- 
jected to  more  attrition ;  they  have  also  a  greater  surface,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  solid  content  or  weight,  and,  consequently,  on  both  these 
accounts,  will  be  exposed  to  a  proportionably  greater  diminution  of 
weight. 

* 

On  the  comparative  wear  of  gold  and  silver  coins. 

The  density  of  standard  gold,  is  to  that  of  silver  as  18880  to  10534; 
henee,  the  surfaces  of  similar  solids  and  equal  weight  composed  of  these 
metals,  will  be  as  10684}  to  18880},  or  2  to  3  very  nearly.  If,  now,  the 
loss  of  weight  by  attrition  in  gold,  be  to  that  in  silver,  under  like 
circumstances,  as  m  to  n,  and  equal  weights  of  them,  as  15  to  1  in  value; 
it  will  fallow  that  the  loss,  in  value,  of  similar  pieces  of  equal  weights, 
will  be  in  the  compound  ratio  of  2  x  15  x  m  to  1  x  3  x  n;  or,10  m  ton, 
that  is,  the  loss  in  value  by  wear,  under  like  circumstances,  in  similar 
pieces  of  equal  weight  of  standard  gold  and  silver,  would  be  as  10  to  1. 
But,  to  have  an  equal  amount  of  these  metals  in  circulation,  there  must 
be  15  pieces  of  silver  for  one  of  gold ;  therefore,  the  loss  on  equal  amounts 
of  gold  and  silver  coins  of  equal  weight,  would  be  as  10  m  to  15  n,  or  2  m 
to  3  n ;  that  is,  as  twice  the  facility  of  gold  to  wear,  to  three  times  that 
of  silver;  and,  if  the  quantities  m  and  n  were  found  by  actual  experi- 
ment, it  would  be  easy  to  extend  these  results  to  all  the  subdivisions  of 
both  gold  and  silver  coins ;  but,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  coins  of  both 
metals  will  ever  be  exposed  to  equal  wear  in  the  United  States. 

Washington,  December  31, 1829. 

Sib  :  The  information  which  it  is  in  my  power  to  give  you  respecting  the 
relative  value  of  gold  aud  silver,  applies  principally  to  France.  It,  how- 
ever, happens,  that  it  is  that  which  affords  the  best  and  most  easy  means 
to  ascertain  the  fact,  as  it  is  by  for  the  most  wealthy  country  in  which 
both  gold  and  silver  coins  circulate  simultaneously.    There  has  been  no 
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scientific  comparison  of  the  new  French  and  British  weights.  Hie 
correct  is  that  made  in  Hie  year  1824  by  Dr.  Kelly,  the  remit  of  which 
is  15,434.1  grains,  troy  weight,  for  the  kilogramme ;  bat,  as  it  cannot  be 
relied  on  within  3  or  four  grains,  I  have  assumed  15,435  grains,  winch 
makes  the  par  of  exchange  between  the  United  States  and  France  5 
francs  34£  centimes  for  oar  dollar.  The  standard  of  both  the  gold  aad 
silver  coins  is  nine-tenths  fine  and  one-tenth  alloys  and  the  legal  relative 
value  of  the  two  species  of  coins  is,  since  about  the  year  1790, 15.5  to  U 
the  kilogramme  of  standard  gold  being  coined  into  gold  coins  of  the 
nominal  value  of  3,100  francs,  and  the  kilogramme  of  standard  eihrrr 
into  silver  coins  of  the  nominal  value  of  200  francs.  It  is  believed  that 
notwithstanding  the  great  attention  which  was  at  that  time  paid  to  the 
subject,  gold  was  even  then  rated  too  low  in  proportion  to  silver:  ft  a 
certain  that  the  feet  is  so  now.  During  the  thirteen  last  years,  there  hat 
never  been  a  premium  on  silver  coins,  and  there  has  almost  always  been 
one  on  gold  coins.  This  has  never,  during  that  period,  reached  one  ptr 
cent,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  greatest  fluctuation  in  the  relative 
value  of  gold  and  silver  coins  in  France.  But  it  is  very  rarely,  and  only 
for  very  short  periods,  that  this  premium  on  gold  coins  has  ever  faBra 
below  one-fifth,  or  exceeded  four-fifths  per  cent.;  and  the  average  3 
about  one-half,  rather  below  than  above  it.  If,  therefore,  the  legal  rela- 
tive value  was  enhanced  one-half  per  cent,  or  be  about  1 :  15.58,  instead  at 
1 :  15.5,  the  ordinary  fluctuations  would  not  exceed  three-tenths  per  ceo:. 
above  or  below  that  legal  value. 

The  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  bullion  differs  from  that  of  geV 
and  silver  coins,  and  is  liable  to  greater  fluctuations.    Independent  of 
these,  there  are  two  reasons  which  make  gold  bullion  more  valuable,  in 
relation  to  silver  bullion,  than  gold,  in  relation  to  silver  coins.    It  i* 
more  expensive  to  coin  ten  silver  dollars  than  one  gold  eagle,  which*  if 
the  charge  for  coining  is  the  same  for  both,  makes,  in  proportion,  the 
silver  coin  more  valuable ;  and  the  unavoidable  difference  between  the 
legal  and  the  actual  standard  of  the  most  firithftri  coins,  as  weO  as  the 
similar  original  difference  of  weight,  and  the  diminution  arising  fhm 
wear,  are  more  sensible  and  greater  in  value  in  gold  than  in  silver  coin*; 
so  that  the  loss  in  melting  the  current  gold  coins  of  any  oonntrr  mar 
be  fairly  estimated  at  one-half  per  cent.    Of  this  the  French  Govern- 
ment was  aware ;  and  accordingly  the  mint,  which  coins  all  the  boffioo 
and  foreign  coins  that  are  brought  to  it,  paying  for  it  as  it  is  brought, 
deducts  a  much  greater  seigneuragt  on  silver  than  on  gold j  that  is  to 
say,  3  francs  (or  1 J  per  cent.)  on  each  kilogramme  of  standard  silver,  and  9 
francs  (or  less  than  three-tenths  per  cent.)  on  each  kilogramme  of  standard 
gold;  in  other  words,  the  mint  price  of  standard  gold  and  silver  per  kilo- 
gramme, in  France,  is  3,091  francs  for  the  first,  and  197  francs  for  the  last. 
The  relative  value  of  gold  to  silver  bullion  is  therefore  fixed  at  the  rate  of 
3,091 :  197,  nearly  equal  to  15.09  : 1.    Each  metal  is  brought  to  the  ttbt 
in  greater  or  less  quantities,  respectively,  according  to  the  fluctnattnnn 
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in  their  relative  market  value.  Bat  what  proves  that  this  ratio  does  not 
essentially  differ  from  the  true  average  market  relative  value  is,  that  the 
mint  has  been  abundantly  supplied  with  both  for  the  last  25  years,  the 
coinage  of  France  being  far  greater  than  that  of  any  other  country.  I 
hardly  need  observe  that  this  is  due  to  the  almost  total  expulsion  of 
paper  as  currency.  The  Bank  of  France  alone  issues  paper,  and  none 
of  a  denomination  less  than  500  francs;  so  that  it  is  used  almost  ex- 
clusively for  commercial  remittances  and  transactions,  and  makes  no 
part  of  the  currency,  properly  so  called,  of  the  country.  Paper,  as  all 
know,  necessarily  drives  away  the  precious  metals,  which  will  naturally 
flow  to  the  places  where  paper  is  not  used.  They  are  a  dearer,  but  the 
only  safe  circulating  medium;  and  no  country  that  will  resort  to  other 
means  can  expect  to  have  a  sound  and  uniform  currency.  There  is 
indeed  no  permanent  standard  of  value  in  nature;  but,  as  applied  to 
periods  of  20  or  30  years,  within  which  time  all  ordinary  contracts  are 
executed,  gold  and  silver  are,  for  that  purpose,  far  preferable  to  any 
other  commodity;  and  paper,  having  no  intrinsic  value,  must,  however 
used  as  currency,  be  always  estimated  in  reference  to  those  precious 
metals. 

Although  it  cannot  be  expected  that  an  alteration  in  the  erroneous 
relative  legal  value  of  the  gold  and  silver  coins  of  the  United  States 
will,  whilst  paper  chiefly  of  a  local  circulation  continues  to  be  their  gen- 
eral currency,  be  productive  of  any  great  advantage,  still  the  change 
will  do  some  good,  and  can  be  attended  with  no  iqjury.  The  present 
rate  was  the  result  of  information,  clearly  incorrect,  respecting  the  then 
relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  in  Europe,  which  was  represented  as 
being  at  the  rate  of  less  than  15  to  1,  when  it  was  in  fact  from  15.5  to 
19.0  :  1.  It  would  be  better,  at  all  events,  to  discontinue  altogether  the 
coining  of  gold  than  to  continue  the  present  system. 

Although  the  ratio  of  about  1  :  15.58,  as  from  coin  to  coin,  which  is 

deduced  from  the  average  premium  on  gold  coins  in  France,  is  most  to 

be  relied  upon,  yet  there  may  be  an  advantage,  and  no  danger,  in  fixing 

the  value  of  gold  at  a  somewhat  higher  rate:  for  it  appears  certain  that 

the  average  ratio  is  higher,  both  in  England  and  in  the  United  States. 

I  have  not  sufficient  data  to  estimate  that  ratio  in  the  first  country, 
but  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that,  for  the  last  two  years,  the  price 

of  American  (United  States)  silver  has  not  exceeded  there  the  average 

of  57  J  pence  sterling  per  ounce,  which  gives  the  ratio  of  15.82  :  1.   But 

ft  must  be  observed  that  this  is  not  merely  the  ratio  of  bullion  to  bullion, 

(which,  in  Franoe,  is  15.00  :  1)  but  of  silver  bullion  to  gold  coin.    This 

ratio  is,  in  Franoe,  according  to  the  mint  price  and  current  value  of  gold 

coins;  that  is  to  say,  with  1}  per  cent,  premium,  at  3,115,5  :  197,  or 

about  15.81  :  L 

With  respect  to  the  United  States,  the  average  premium  on  the 

American  gold  coins,  for  the  last  four  and  a  half  years,  has  been  about 

5}  on  the  nominal  value.    This  being  according  to  our  ratio  of  15  :  1, 
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gives,  for  the  average  market  price,  the  apparent  ratio  of  15.775  :  1  fat 
that  of  gold  bullion  to  silver  coin,  since,  being  so  underrated,  the 
American  gold  coins  can  be  considered  only  as  bullion.  Bat,  s»  they 
are  probably  one-half  per  cent,  defective  in  weight  and  standard  together, 
the  true  ratio  may  rather  be  estimated  at  15.82  :  1,  or  about  the  nam* 
as  that  deduced  from  the  price  in  England  of  57|  pence  per  ounce  of 
dollars  for  the  ratio  of  silver  bullion  to  gold  coin.  But  less  reliance  can 
be  placed  on  the  ratio  deduced  from  the  price  of  American  gold  in  the 
United  States  than  from  either  of  the  other  two  modes.  A  single  glance 
at  the  tables  of  prices  current  will  show  that  that  price  is  entirely  regu- 
lated by  that  of  the  exchange  with  London.  It  will  be  found,  accord- 
ingly, that,  in  the  summer  of  1825,  when  the  nominal  exchange  on  Lon- 
don was  5  per  cent,  premium,  or,  in  reality,  near  2  per  cent,  below  par, 
the  nominal  price  of  American  gold  was  2J  per  cent  premium,  or,  in 
reality,  1 J  per  cent,  below  its  average  market  value  in  Europe  or  in  the 
United  States.  This  anomaly  was  clearly  due  to  the  legal  value  being 
underrated.  Generally  speaking,  the  difference  between  the  true  rate 
of  exchange  on  London  and  the  true  market  price  of  American  gold  in 
the  United  States,  is  about  1}  per  cent,  (as  will  be  seen  by  the  table  F, 
where  the  true  premium  on  both  is  calculated  according  to  the  ratio  of 
15.6009  to  1.)  This  general  result,  deducted  from  the  New  York  prices 
current  for  the  last  four  and  a  half  years,  agrees  with  the  general  ra&ft 
of  actual  sales  of  our  gold  in  London.  The  freight,  insnrancft,  and  ail 
charges,  are  near  1$  per  cent,  and  the  average  loss  in  weight  and  stand- 
ard about  one  half  per  cent.  But,  from  this  loss  of  2  per  cent.  mu*t 
be  deducted,  when  compared  with  exchange  at  CO  days,  near  }  per  cent, 
gained  in  interest,  the  sales  of  gold  being  realized  within  fifteen  days 
sifter  arrival.  It  follows  that,  if  gold  coins  are  raised  by  law  to  their 
true  value,  they  will  not  be  exported  so  long  as  the  exchange  on  Lon- 
don is  not  above  1£  per  cent,  above  the  true  par,  or  about  8}  per  oenL 
nominal,  as  now  calculated.  Whenever  the  exchange  is  above  that  ate 
there  is  no  means  to  prevent  the  exportation;  and  as  the  general  ten- 
dency of  our  exchanges  with  Europe  is  against  us,  this  affords  a  reason 
why,  in  fixing  the  relative  value  of  the  two  metals,  gold  may  be  a  httk 
overrated  beyond  the  ratio  deduced  from  the  average  premium  on  French 
gold  coins  in  France.  But  this  should  be  done  cautiously,  as  there  n 
always  danger  in  going  beyond  what  the  well  ascertained  frets  will 
warrant. 

No  notice  has  been  taken,  in  what  precedes,  of  the  market  price  of 
Spanish  dollars  and  doubloons.  The  first  vary  in  standard;  audit  is 
much  more  simple  to  draw  conclusions  from  the  price  of  our  silver  torn 
abroad,  than  from  the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  Spanish  dollars  in  the 
United  States.  The  marc  of  Castile,  of  standard  Spanish  silver,  should, 
according  to  law,  be  coined  into  8£  dollars,  making  the  legal  weight  of 
the  dollar  416}  to  417  grains  troy  weight.  The  legal  standard,  at  hast 
since  the  year  1772,  is  H  pure  and  A  aU°yi  *&*  *&•  Spanish  dolkr, 
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faithfully  coined,  should,  therefore,  contain  about  376  grains  pure  silver. 
The  calculation  is  founded  on  what  has  been  stated,  as  an  accurate  com* 
parison  of  the  Spanish  with  the  modern  French  weights;  by  which  it 
appears  that  the  marc  of  Castile  is  equal  to  229.8  grammes.  In  fact, 
the  Mexican  dollars,  which  (with  the  Bolivar)  are  the  best,  contain  but 
aboot  3^^  grains,  and  are  worth  from  f  to  1  per  cent,  above  ours.  The 
8pamsh  proper  vary,  and  the  most  modern  are  sometimes  worth  £  per 
cent,  less  than  our  dollar.  The  price  of  the  Mexican  is  in  London  |  of 
a  penny  sterling  more  per  ounce  than  ours,  and  in  France  6  centimes 
per  dollar. 

It  may  be  proper,  as  connected  with  the  exportation  of  our  silver  coin, 
to  state  that  the  price  of  American  dollars  in  France,  deduced  from 
twenty  different  shipments,  is  fcs.  5.26065  per  dollar.  Deducting  J  per 
cent,  according  to  the  mint  price,  from  the  par  value  of  the  dollar,  or 
5.345,  would  give  fcs.  5.26482.  The  small  difference  arises  partly  from 
that  in  weight,  principally  from  a  small  charge  at  the  mint  for  refining 
bullion  below  the  French  standard.  The  freight,  insurance,  commis- 
sions, &c.  amount,  as  on  gold,  to  about  $  per  cent,  and  the  total  loss  to 
3.28  per  cent.  If  from  this  $  per  cent,  is  deducted  for  the  gain  in  inter* 
est,  the  difference  is  2£  per  cent.  Whenever,  therefore,  the  premium  on 
exchange  exceeds  2  J  per  cent,  true  premium,  (equal  to  9$  nominal  on 
London)  the  American  silver  coins  will  be  exported. 

Means  have  been  fonnd  very  lately,  in  France,  to  extract  with  profit 
the  very  small  quantity  of  gold  which  is  always  found  in  silver.  The 
effect  has  been,  within  a  few  months,  to  raise  common  silver  bullion 
1-5  per  cent,  above  the  mint  price.  Dollars  and  other  bullion  are  pur* 
chaaed  at  that  rate  by  the  melters,  who,  after  having  extracted  the  gold, 
sell  the  bullion  to  the  mint  at  its  ordinary  price.  This  circumstance  will 
not  ultimately  affect  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  coins,  as  the 
process  will  be  gradually  applied  to  all  the  silver  bullion  before  it  is 
coined j  but  it  is,  in  the  mean  while,  a  reason  against  overrating  gold. 

The  doubloon  ought  to  be  of  the  same  weight  and  standard  as  the  dol- 
lar. But  it  has  been  more  adulterated,  and,  taking  the  ratio  of  15.6 : 1, 
is  not  believed  to  be,  on  an  average,  intrinsically  worth  more  than  dol- 
lars, 15.16.  The  premium,  calculated  on  that  basis,  varies  in  the  United 
States  from  2£  to  8,  and  averages  4£  per  cent.  This  affords  no  criterion 
whatever  of  the  relative  value  of  the  two  metals,  as  it  is  exclusively  due 
to  the  varying  demand  for  the  Havana  and  South  American  market; 
where,  by  internal  regulations,  the  doubloon  is  rated  never  less  than  16 
and  generally  at  17  dollars.  This  arbitrary  order  drives,  of  course,  sil- 
ver from  the  market,  and  without  raising,  actually,  gold  to  that  rate,  has, 
nevertheless,  a  considerable  effect  on  the  price  of  that  particular  coin. 
The  average  premium  on  Patriot  doubloons,  which  are  as  good,  is  but 
about  2  per  cent. 

Beverting  to  the  valuations  fototded  on  correct  data,  it  has  been  shown 
that, 
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1st.  The  relative  value  of  gold  to  silver  coins,  deduced  from  the  aver- 
age premium  of  £  per  cent  on  gold  coins  in  France,  is  belwe  15.6  r  1. 

2d.  The  relative  value  of  gold  to  silver  bullion,  deduced  from  the  aunt 
price  in  France,  is  below  15.7 :  1* 

3d.  The  relative  value  of  gold  coins  to  silver  bullion,  deduced  from  th* 
mint  price  in  France,  combined  with  the  average  premium  of  J  per  cent, 
on  gold  coins,  and,  also,  from  the  presumed  average  of  67$  pence  per 
ounce  of  American  dollars  in  England,  is  above  1&8:  L 

4th.  The  premium  in  the  United  States  on  American  gold,  thoapfa 
much  less  to  be  relied  on,  since  it  is  regulated  by  the  exchange,  corrob- 
orates the  last  mentioned  ratio. 

It  is  dear  that  it  is  the  relative  value  of  coins  to  coins  which  is  tin- 
proper  foundation.  That  of  bullion  to  bullion,  and  that  of  gold  cotes  f» 
silver  bullion  are,  in  feet,  the  same,  allowing  for  the  superior  value  <4 
coins  over  bullion ;  and  although,  for  the  object  in  view,  less  correct  than 
that  of  coin  to  coin,  shows,  nearly,  how  far  the  gold  coins  may  be  nteiL 
without  danger,  above  the  last  mentioned  ratio.  The  conclusion  is,  thst 
the  ratio  should  not  be  below  1&58,  and  not  above  15.09: 1 ;  and  this 
we  will  be  safe  between  those  limits. 

Xhe  ratio  is  only  a  basis  on  which  to  proceed,  and  it  is  quite  immaterial 
whether  it  gives  an  apparently  inconvenient  fraction,  since,  once  adopt*!, 
it  is  never  recurred  to,  either  at  the  mint,  or  for  any  calculation  of  ex- 
change, rate  of  duties,  &c  In  selecting,  therefore,  a  ratio  between  thr 
limits  aforesaid,  the  first  object  is  to  take  one  which  will  correspond  with 
a  convenient  number  of  grains,  standard  and  pure,  contained  in  the  tee 
dollars  gold  piece.  The  next,  if  practicable,  is,  that  this  should  also  gn> 
a  convenient  number  for  the  reduction  of  pounds  sterling  into  doKar< 
and  cents,  which  must  be  perpetually  recurred  to  in  the  calculations  nf 
duties  and  exchange. 

The  most  convenient  ratio,  in  both  respects,  is  that  of  2700 :  173,  equal 
to  about  15.6069: 1 ;  and  answers  nearly  to  a  premium  of  }  per  cent  on 
French  gold  coins ;  which  is  above  the  average.  This  ratio  will  giro 
259  J  grains  for  the  weight  of  the  ten  dollars  gold  piece,  237}  grains  pair 
gold  in  it,  dr*.  4.7505  for  the  value  of  the  pound  sterling,  and  make  the 
present  eagle  worth  $10.40£.  The  table  O  shows  the  results  of  several 
other  ratios.  I  think  that  that  which  gives  258  grains  for  the  weight  of 
ti*e  ten  dollars  gold  coin  rates  gold  too  high.  The  calculations  in  fetation 
to  the  pound  sterling  are,  of  course,  all  founded  on  the  fect>  that  the  2Ut 
sterling  gold  piece  contains  113^  grains  of  pure  gold,  and  the  Ameri- 
can dollar  371^  grains  of  pure  silver. 

As  there  is  not  in  nature  any  permanent  standard  of  value,  it  has  been 
objected  to  the  simultaneous  circulation  of  the  two  metals,  as  a  legal 
tender,  that,  in  addition  to  the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  either  gold  or 
silver,  if  only  one  of  the  two  was  made  the  sole  circulating  medhiD, 
the  fluctuations  in  their  relative  value  Increase  the  uncertainty  of  the 
{standard. 
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Great  Britain  has,  since  the  year  1819,  acted  on  the  plan  of  adopting 
gold  as  the  sole  legal  tender  for  all  payments  above  40*.  sterling.  But 
in  order  to  have  money  for  small  payments,  she  resorts  to  an  adulterated 
silver  currency,  which  is  by  law  rated  at  about  9  per  cent,  above  its  in- 
trinsic value.  The  object  appears  to  be  to  prevent  the  exportation  of 
that  silver  currency,  which  is,  in  fact,  assimilated  to  the  copper  coinage. 
It  has  been  a  part  of  the  same  system  to  prohibit  the  issuing  of  bank 
notes  of  £2,  and  under,  the  place  of  which  is  to  be  supplied  by  the  over- 
rated silver  new  currency. 

Great  Britain,  till  the  year  1797,  when  the  suspension  of  cash  pay- 
ments took  place,  and  all  other  nations,  to  this  day,  have  used  the  two 
metals  simultaneously,  without  any  practical  iqjury,  and  to  the  great 
advantage  of  the  community ;  though,  in  many  instances,  sufficient  care 
had  not  been  taken  to  assimilate  the  legal  to  the  average  market  value 
of  the  two  metals.  A  fact  so  notorious,  so  universal,  and  so  constant, 
is  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  objection,  though  the  abstract  reasoning 
on  which  it  is  founded  is  correct,  can  have  no  weight  in  practice.  It 
might  not,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  discover  in  what  respect  the  prin- 
ciple is  misapplied ;  but  the  reasons  appear  sufficiently  obvious. 

The  whole  amount  of  the  inconvenience  arising  from  the  simultaneous 
use  of  the  two  metals,  consists  in  this :  Their  relative  value  being  fixed  by 
law,  if  this  changes  at  market,  the  debtor  will  pay  with  the  cheapest  of 
the  two  metals ;  and,  therefore,  at  a  rate  less  than  the  standard  agreed 
on  at  the  time  of  making  the  contract,  if  the  change  in  the  market  price 
is  due  to  a  fall  in  that  of  the  metal  with  which  he  pays  his  debt.  And 
it  is  obvious,  in  the  first  place,  that,  if  the  change  is  due  to  the  rise  in 
value  of  one  of  the  two  metals,  and  that  had  been  the  only  legal  tender, 
the  choice  given  to  the  debtor  to  pay  with  either,  enables  him  to  do  it 
according  to  the  standard  first  agreed  on. 

But  the  true  answer  is,  that  the  fluctuations  in  the  relative  value  of 
the  gold  and 'silver  coins,  arising  from  the  demand  exceeding  or  falling 
short  of  the  supply  of  either,  are  less  in  amount  than  the  fluctuations, 
either  in  the  value  of  the  precious  metals,  as  compared  with  that  of  alt 
other  commodities,  or  in  the  relative  value  of  bullion  to  coin,  and  even 
than  the  differences  between  coins,  particularly  gold  coins  issued  from 
the  same  mint ;  and,  therefore,  that  those  fluctuations  in  the  relative 
value  of  the  two  species  of  coin,  are  a  quantity  which  may  be  neglected ; 
and  is,  in  fact,  never  taken  into  consideration  at  the  time  of  making  the 
contract. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  fluctuations  in  that  relative  value  may, 
by  affixing  a  correct  legal  value  to  each  metal,  be  reduced  to  ^  or  at 
most  i  per  cent  The  relative  value  of  gold  bullion  to  gold  coin  has, 
within  the  last  five  years,  varied  1$  per  cent.  in. England;  the  price  of 
standard  bullion  having  been,  in  1834,  as  low  as  76s.  9<L  and  the  average 
value  of  the  bullion  was  for  four  years  (1822—1825)  77*.  7£&  or  &  per 
cent  less  than  that  of  the  coin.    It  has  already  been  stated  that  the 
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remedy  and  wear  together  make  a  difference  of  £  per  cent  between  dd 
and  fresh  American  gold  coins ;  but  the  differences  axe  sometime*  mnrh 
greater,  since  even  the  guinea,  of  the  legal  weight  of  129|  grains,  oookl 
pass,  when  weighing  only  128  grains,  or  l^  per  cent,  less  than  the  legal 
weight.  And  the  simultaneous  rise  and  fall  of  the  two  metals,  in  rela- 
tion to  all  other  commodities,  though  not  susceptible  of  being  preriMrly 
valued,  does  often  take  place  to  a  greater  amount  than  any  of  the  other 
fluctuations.  It  is  evident,  that,  whenever  such  rise  takes  place,  whether 
generally  or  only  on  the  spot,  it  is  an  advantage  to  be  able  to  resort  to 
both  instead  of  one  of  the  metals;  and  that,  if  the  rise  is  only  on  one  <4 
the  metals,  for  which  there  happens  to  be  a  greater  demand,  and  that 
should  be  the  sole  legal  tender,  it  will  be  exported,  and  diminish  in  » 
most  inconvenient  way  the  whole  amount  of  specie— a  diminution  whrti, 
in  that  case,  cannot  be  remedied  by  resorting  to  the  other  metal,  whkb 
is  not  a  legal  tender.  That  inconvenience  is  still  greater  when  gold  :» 
the  metal  selected  for  currency  to  the  exclusion  of  silver,  the  annul 
supply  of  this  last  metal  being  much  larger  in  value  than  that  of  gofcl 
That  annual  supply  was  estimated  with  considerable  correctness  by 
Humboldt,  at  thirty-six  millions  of  dollars  in  silver,  and  twelve  mUtiofr' 
in  gold,  prior  to  the  year  1809.  Since  that  time,  on  account  of  the  i%vo 
lutions  and  internal  disturbances  in  what  was  formerly  Spanish  America, 
the  annual  supply  may  be  estimated  at  eighteen  millions  in  silver  ami 
nine  millions  in  gold.  As  order  is  restored,  the  usual  supplies  wfll  again 
take  place.  In  the  mean  while,  the  annual  exportation  of  silver  to  India 
and  China,  from  Europe  and  America,  has  been  lessened  from  twelve  to 
about  six  millions  of  dollars,  and  this  has  prevented  any  sensible  altera 
tion  in  the  relative  value  of  the  two  metals.  What  proves  the  great 
amount  of  both  previously  existing  is,  that  the  diminution  in  the  genea! 
supply  has  not  even  affected  sensibly  the  value  of  the  precious  metal* 
in  relation  to  other  commodities. 

But  not  only  has  England,  by  that  experiment,  in  the  flice  of  the  uni- 
versal experience  of  mankind,  gratuitously  subjected  herself  to  actual 
inconvenience,  for  the  sake  of  adhering  to  an  abstract  principle;  bat,  in 
so  doing,  she  has  departed  much  more  widely  from  her  own  principle*, 
and  from  those  which  regulate  a  sound  metallic  currency.  Whilst  pit- 
tending  to  exclude  silver,  she  admits  it,  and  makes  it  a  legal  tender  f«r 
all  that  multitude  of  daily  purchases  and  contracts  under  40  shiDings 
at  an  overrated  value.  This  is,  in  fact,  an  issue  of  adulterated  money; 
which  docs  not  regulate  itself;  which,  on  account  of  the  profit  in  the 
coinage,  there  is  a  strong  temptation  to  issue  beyond  what  is  actually 
wanted  for  the  object  intended;  which,  being  irredeemable,  is  therefore 
liable  to  fluctuation  between  its  nominal  and  intrinsic  value ;  and  which, 
by  its  connexion  with  the  20*.  and  40*.  gold  coins,  deranges!  or  may 
derange,  the  whole  system  of  British  currency. 

Even  if  the  precedent  were  good,  it  could  not  be  conveniently  adopted 
in  the  United  States.    If  silver  were  adopted  instead  of  gold,  as  the  legal 
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tender,  which  is,  in  fact,  odr  present  system,  gold  will  be  excluded  alto- 
gether, and  the  partial  advantage  gained  by  the  English  issue  of  silver 
must  be  given  up.  To  the  exclusion  of  silver  there  are,  on  the  other 
hand,  great  objections.  The  American  dollar,  or  371±  grains  of  pure 
silver,  is  the  unit  of  money  and  standard  of  value  on  which  all  public 
and  private  contracts  are  founded:  the  supplies  of  silver  are  greater, 
and  it  requires  a  greater  premium  on  the  exchanges  before  it  can  be  ' 
exported:  payments  in  silver,  suppressing  small  notes,  are,  as  yet,  the 
only  practical  remedy  against  over  issues  of  the  worst  species  of  paper 
currency. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  respectfully,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

ALBEBT  GALLATEST. 
To  the  Hon.  S.  D.  Ingham, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


E. 

A  VSEAOE  MONTHLY  nominal  rate  of  Exchange  and  price  of  Specie  at  New  York,  for  ike 

fear  1835  to  June,  1829. 


EXCHANGE  ON 


France. 


Amster* 
dam. 


1825. 


lUrcfa 
April  ... 

M-jr... 

June — 
July... 
Aftjp&ftt 


October 

X«vm»ber 

December. 


41 

40| 

44* 

40 

40 

40 

40| 

41 

41 

40 


England. 


1 

1 


4.88.8 
4.86.8 

4.84.4 
4.82.2 
4.7L1 
4.67.7 
4.00.0 
4.73.3 
4.85.5 
4.85.5 
4.84.4 
4.84.4 


1 


SPECIE. 


Nom.  premi- 
um on 


I 


8 
6 
5 
5 
5 
8 
8 
8 
8 


a 

<4 


4* 

4ft 

4* 

4} 
4i 

3 


Price  of 


1 


B 


15.05 

15.95 

15.85 

16.15 

16. 

16. 

15.70 

15.65 

15.65 

15.80 

15.85 

15.75 


Average  of  1825 8 


1826. 


Fobraary .. 
March..-. 

p.:::::: 

June 

July 

August 

8*|ftrmbcr. 
October.... 
November . 
December. 


5.37 

40 

4.80.0 

8 

7ft 

15.60 

5.37 

40 

4.81.1 

H 

7ft 

15.75 

6.34 

80| 

4.80.0 

8 

7ft 

15.85 

5.37 

39} 

4.84.4 

9 

8ft 

4ft 

15.55 

5.37 

40 

4.84.4 

9 

9 

4ft 

15.75 

5.37 

40 

4.85.5 

H 

9 

4{ 

15.70 

6.32 

40 

4.88.8 

10 

10 

4ft 

15.80 

5.23ft 

40 

4.92.2 

10J 

10 

4ft 

15.80 

5.26 

40 

5.00.0 

12ft 
111 

111 

of 

15.70 

5.26 

£3 

4.90.6 

H 

15.60 

6.23* 

4.98.6 

HI 

11 

6 

15.60 

5.23* 

40ft 

4.96.6 

11* 

1U 

«4 

15.65 

Avenge  of  1826. 


10 


'Calculated  on  nominal  value  of  pound  sterling,  at  4*.  6d  per  dollar. 
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TABLE  E— Continued. 


1827. 


January . . . 
February . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August.... 
September . 

October 

November  . 
December.. 


EXCHANGE  ON 


France. 


Amster- 
dam. 


u 

9 


I 

! 


41 

40* 

40* 

40| 

40* 

40} 

40$ 

40* 

41 

at 

41 


England. 


1 


t. 
If 

I1 


4.04.4 
4.8a  8 
4.90.0 
4.00.0 
4.02.2 
4.00.0 
4.86.6 
4.00.0 
4.03.3 
4.03.3 
4.04.4 
4.04.4 


Nom.pmni' 


o 


•d 
1 


««rf 


5 

i 


ll 

10 

10 

10 

10| 

10 

0 

0 
10 
10 

3 


Average  of  1827 10/,. 


<f 

la.  OS 

6 

Ktt  

• 

15.  09  t 

H 

16.      ■ 

6 

1ft.  40 

6 

1130 

H 

1ft.  40 

.    s    m             •  . 

a 

12.03 
1&60 

»  •  m  »    »  * 
»   •   •   «         • 

3 

15,70 



15,80  • 

10.39  t 

1828. 


January . . . 
February ., 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August... 
September. 

October 

November . 
December. 


5.18* 

5.18 

5.13 

6.11 

5.13 

5.12 

5.15* 

5.184 

5.13J 

6.111 

5.14 

5.20 


41 
41 
41 
41 
41 

«i 

41 

401 

40 

40 

40 

40* 


4.0L1 

4.81.1 

4.02.8 

4,92.8 

4.91.7 

4,92.8 

4.88.3 

4.87.8 

4. 91. 7 

4.92.2 

4.00. 

4.03.7 


3 


10 

10i 
10* 

a 
% 

10f 
lOf 


3 

o 

0 
0 
01 
01 

? 


Average  of  1828 10A- 


18.28 
10.30 
lft.  23 
15.78 
15.03 
15.00 
15.61 
15.58  ' 
15.70  ! 
15.70 
15.7*  . 
15,7ft 


15  "» 

ir»4. 

li.* 
IS  44 
15.7 
1W 

l\~ 
U  d 
VkM 
11* 


18291 


January . 
February 
March... 
April.... 

May 

June 


Averageof  six  monthsof  1829 


5.26 

5.21 

5.101 

5.184 

5.17* 

5.24* 


4.70.4 
4.82.8 
4.8L7 
4.83.3 
4.87.2 
4.83.3 


71 

H 

n 

0* 
81 


61 

It 


16.10 
18.31 
10. 
15.70 

15.* 
15.54 


. 


15.42 
IV  # 
IAS 

IX 

15. 

11 


*  Calculated  on  nominal  value  of  pound  sterling,  at  4*.  64.  per  dollar. 
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F. 


A  TABLE  showing  the  actual  premium  or  discount  on  Exchange  and  Specie  at  New  York,  from 
the  let  of  January t  1825,  to  20th  June,  1829,  calculated  on  the  supposition  that  the  relative 
value  of  Goldand  silver  coins  is  at  15.6069  to  1,  which  makes  the  pound  sterling = 475,  and  the 
weight  of  ten  dollars  Gold  coins  259*,  grains,  being  an  increase  on  the  present  legal  value  (  U. 
8.)  of  Gold  of  about  4.05  percent 


PAS. 


January ., 
February, 
March.... 
April.... 

May 

June 

July 


1825, 


August 
ptetnl 


8epi« 
October 

A  OT  GUI  DOT 


« 

+4 
+2 

+1 

U 

+4 

+2* 

par 


u 

I* 


+2.9 
+1.5 
+L5 

+L 

-a  8 

-L5 

-1.8 

-1.4 

4-2.2 

-+2.2 

+2. 

+2. 


S  w> 

51 


IS. 


+2.2 
+1.6 
+1.5 
+L 

-a  8 

-1.8 

-1.8 

-1.8 

+L 

+1. 

+1. 

+1. 


+0.4 

+0.2 

+0.2 

par 

-0.5 

-L2 

-1.5 

-2.0 

+0.7 

+0.7 

+0.4 

+0.4 


1826. 


February . . 
March..... 

ADril 

May 

June 

July 

Auguat.... 
September. 
October. ... 
Aorcinber  - 


I 

--2 


par 

par 

=1 

par 
par 
par 
par 


+L 

--L3 

--1. 

--2. 

--2. 

--2.2 

--2.9 

--S.6 

--5.3 

--4.5 

--4.5 

--4.5 


+0.8 

--0.6 

--0.6 

--L5 

--2. 

--2. 

--2.9 

+2.9 

--4.1 

--4.1 

-a  8 

--4.1 


par 
par 
>ar 
--0.4 
--0.4 
+0.4 
--0.4 
--0.4 
--1.6 
--2.1 
--1.9 
--2.1 


January .. 
February 
March..., 
April.... 

May 

June 

July. 


1827. 


September. 
October. . . . 
UoTwnber . 
December.. 


+2* 


At.  of  1827 +8.8        +2        +8.5      +2.9      +2. 


January ... 
February.. 
March..... 

April 

May 

Jane 

July 

Aofoet... 
September. 
October.... 
Ifareinber . 


1828. 


+8 

+81 

+8.4 

+2.4 

+L6 

3 

3ft 

8.4 

2.1 

1.6 

4 

31 

3.7 

2.4 

2.1 

H 

84 

3.7 

2.7 

2.2 

4 

2* 

8.5 

2.5 

2. 

4 

21 

8.7 

2.7 

1.9 

84 

2f 

2.8 

2.3 

1.5 

8 

]I 

2.7 

1.4 

L2 

84 

1| 

3.5 

2.6 

1.4 

4* 

*i 

8.6 

2.7 

1.5 

8f 

if 

3.2 

2.6 

1.6 

8 

* 

2.5 

L6 

1.6 

J' 


CO 


+6.1 
6.1 

4.5 
&5 
5.6 
5.5 
8.5 
3.1 
3.1 
4.1 
4.5 
8.8 


Av.  of  1825 * +2.5      +2.3       +L         +0.4      -0.2        +4.5 


+2.8 
3.8 
4.5 
2.5 
8.8 
8.6 
4.1 
4.1 
3.5 
2.8 
2.8 
3.1 


Av.  of  1826 +0.6      +0.1      +2.9      +2.4      +0.8        +8.8 


+4.1 

+3.8 

+2.6 

+8.1 

2.9 

2.9 

L9 

4.1 

3.2 

2.9 

1.9 

5.1 

3.2 

2.9 

1.2 

5.6 

3.6 

8.2 

1.0 

8.1 

3.2 

2.9 

1.9 

7.5 

2.4 

2. 

1.2 

&1 

3.2 

2. 

1.4 

4.8 

3.8 

2.9 

14 

2.8 

3.8 

2.9 

2.1 

3.5 

4.1 

8.2 

2,6 

4.1 

4.1 

3.2 

2.0 

6.8 

5,3 


7.4 

& 

6.9 

4. 

3. 

5.4 

2.9 

2.7 

8.5 

8.8 

4. 

4 


At.  of  1828 +8.6      +2.4      +3.3      +X3      +L7        +4.6 
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TABLE  F— Continued. 


1829. 


January. 
February 

March 

April.... 

May 

June , 


? 
3 


+1 
•14 

1 


5i 


K 


+0* 
L9 
1.4 
1.7 
L6 
L8 


L8 
L5 

LS 
L« 
L8 


~  a. 


4 


i? 


L« 
1.0 
1.0 
L5 
L4 
0l9 


I' 

si 


T.I 

IS 

41 
41 
IS 


At.  of  6 mo. 


2.8 


1.4 


LT 


1.4 


L4 


Li 
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3 


«9 


Si"? 


o  «4> 

0  K 


i 


ddododciodddd 


9 
P 

si 

2-3 


I 


T-"Vl  a-  t*f  »^  855  3 


■a 

«3 


gStttlttHt 


•  Co 

*2<Sc 

00 


id  «d  **  id  id  m4  ■»  «d  uJ  «d  -i  «rf 
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CIBCULAB. 

Treasury  Department, 

2Ue  July,  1829. 

Sib:  Being  charged  by  a  resolution  of  the  Senate  with  an  inquiry  as 
to  the  true  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver,  I  request  the  favor  of  jr«m 
to  communicate  to  this  Department,  so  far  as  it  may  be  conveniently 
within  your  power,  answers  to  the  following  queries,  viz: 

1st.  What  is  the  standard  weight  (Troy)  and  fineness  of  the  current 
gold  and  silver  coins  of  the  principal  commercial  nations  of  Europe  f 

2nd.  What  is  the  market  value  of  the  above  mentioned  coins,  of 
standard  weight  and  fineness,  in  the  principal  commercial  cities  of  the 
United  States,  expressed  in  the  established  unit,  viz :  the  dollar  and  it* 
parts,  estimated  in  the  coin  of  the  United  States;  and  what  has  been 
the  market  value,  as  above,  of  these  coins,  at  their  current  weight  T 

3d.  What  is  the  average  difference  between  the  standard  and  current 
weight  of  the  respective  foreign  gold  coins,  usually  found  in  the  money 
market  of  the  United  States;  also,  what  is  the  difference,  if  any,  be- 
tween their  actual  and  standard  fineness  1 

4th.  What  have  been  the  rates  of  exchange  between  the  United  States 
and  the  principal  commercial  nations  of  Europe,  the  value  of  bills  in  the 
United  States  being  estimated  in  the  money  of  the  United  States,  u 
above) 

5th.  What  has  been  the  difference,  if  any,  between  the  market  value 
of  the  legal  coins  of  those  nations  and  their  "  current  medium,"  in  which 
mercantile  and  exchange  accounts  were  reported  1 

6th.  What  is  the  entiip  expense  of  transporting  gold  and  silver  coins 
from  the  United  States  to  the  principal  commercial  nations  of  Europe 
respectively;  also,  that  of  gold  and  silver  bullion  1 

7th.  What  premium  has  been  given  for  the  United  States'  gold  coin, 
and  for  silver  coins,  at  the  same  point  of  time,  estimated  in  the  same 
bank  paper,  during  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  by  the  banks  in 
the  United  States  f 

8th.  What  premiums,  if  any,  have  been  given,  before  or  since  the 
specie  suspension,  for  either  gold  or  silver  coins  of  the  United  State*? 

0th.  Are  the  gold  coins  of  the  United  States  regularly  or  casually 
bought  for  exportation ;  if  so,  in  what  country  are  they  chiefly  melted 
orrecoinedf 

10th.  The  same  as  to  silver  coin  1 

11th.  What  premium  was  given  in  England  for  standard  gold  or 
silver,  in  bank  paper,  during  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  or  sine* f 

12th.  Are  there  any  known  causes,  founded  in  the  supply  or  demand 
for  gold  or  silver,  calculated  to  change  their  relative  value;  if  so,  do 
these  causes  operate  progressively,  or  do  they  fluctuate  t 

It  is  desirable  that  the  answers  to  the  foregoing  queries  should 
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prehend  as  great  an  extent  of  time,  and  embrace  as  many  points  of 
time,  as  your  information  and  convenience  will  admit ;  that  the  corre- 
sponding time  of  each  fact  should  be  distinctly  noticed ;  and  when  the 
information  is  derived  from  authority,  that  it  be  referred  to.  An  answer 
to  either  of  these  questions  will  be  thankfully  received. 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  D.  INGHAM, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Mint  of  the  United  States, 

Philadelphia,  Sept  30, 1829. 

Sib  :  I  have  now  the  satisfaction  of  replying  to  the  several  inquiries 
embraced  in  your  letters  of  the  2d  and  6th  instant,  and  your  circular  of 
the  21st  of  July. 

For  the  determination  of  the  weight  and  fineness  of  the  gold  coins  of 
Great  Britain,  and  the  gold  and  silver  coins  of  France,  requested  in 
your  letter  of  the  2d,  I  was  only  fortunate  enough  to  obtain,  after  much 
inquiry,  a  few  sovereigns  and  5  franc  pieces  of  this  year,  and  one  speci- 
men of  the  40  franc  gold  pieces  of  1828,  all  apparently  perfect  however, 
exhibiting,  even  under  a  strong  magnifier,  no  mark  of  attrition.  They 
were  all  weighed  and  assayed  with  the  utmost  attention  to  accuracy. 
The  sovereigns  were  found  to  weigh  precisely  5  dwts.  3  grains,  and,  on 
being  assayed,  proved  to  be  of  the  standard  fineness  of  22  carats.  The 
value  of  each  sovereign  of  standard  fineness,  and  weighing  as  above, 
will  be  455.5.  The  full  weight  of  the  sovereign,  by  mint  regulations,  is 
5  dwts.  3*^  grains;  and  its  intrinsic  value  estimated  in  our  coins  at 
$4  56.6.  The  40  franc  piece  of  France  weighed  8  dwts.  7  grains,  and 
was  found  to  be  of  the  fineness  of  21£  carats,  equal,  in  the  French  ex- 
pression, to  $$,.  The  value  of  the  40  franc  piece  deduced  from  this 
specimen,  would  be  97  20.5.  By  mint  regulations,  it  should  contain  8 
dwts.  7^  of  the  fineness  of  ft?0%,  the  value  corresponding  to  which  is 
$7  24J2.  A  40  franc  Napoleon  of  1810,  unaltered  by  use,  was  weighed 
and  assayed  with  the  same  result  in  every  respect. 

The  5  franc  pieces  of  1829,  though  differing  in  weight  to  the  extent  of 
4  grains,  weighed,  on  an  average,  16  dwts.  1  grain,  and,  on  assaying, 
proved  to  be  of  the  fineness  of  10  oz.  16  dwts.  7  grains  fine  in  the  pound, 
equivalent  to  the  French  expression  &%%.  This  gives  for  the  value  of 
each  piece  93  ^0  cents.  The  5  franc  piece,  by  mint  regulations,  should 
weigh  16  dwts.  1  ^  grains,  which,  at  the  standard  fineness  of  fiffi  gives 
for  the  value  of  the  5  franc  piece  93^  cents. 

For  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  the  objects  specified  in  your  letter 
of  the  6th,  and  some  of  the  inquiries  in  your  circular,  the  accompanying 
table  has  been  formed  of  the  rates  of  exchange  of  Philadelphia,  on  Lon- 
don, Paris,  and  Amsterdam,  through  a  series  of  years,  commencing  in 
1788,  before  the  effects  of  those  events  were  developed,  which,  in  a  few 
yean  after  that  period,  disturbed  the  ordinary  arrangements  of  com- 
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mercial  intercourse.  In  commencing  the  search  for  data  to  complete 
this  series,  I  entertained  the  hope  of  being  much  more  successful  than 
I  have  been;  bnt  I  fear  to  render  what  has  been  done  useless  for  jovr 
purpose,  by  longer  delay,  in  attempting  to  perfect  it.  Incomplete  as  it 
is,  it  presents,  during  some  parts  of  the  period  it  embraces,  a  train  «if 
facts  not  uninteresting.  In  no  instance  has  a  conjectural  quotation  of 
exchange  been  inserted,  however  probable  it  might  be  that  the  rate 
continued  the  same.  When  the  sign  of  repetition  appears  in  the  col- 
umn, it  represents  an  actual  quotation  in  the  price  current  or  record 
made  use  of. 

In  giving  the  exchanges,  I  have,  for  more  ready  comparison,  reduced 
those  on  Paris  and  Amsterdam  to  their  rate  above  or  below  par,  as  thoc* 
on  London  are  now  given. 

In  reducing  the  quotations  on  Amsterdam,  the  guilder  has  been  esti- 
mated at  40  cents,  the  usual  estimate,  which  is  very  nearly  true;  strktlv, 
the  guilder  is  worth,  comparing  silver  with  silver,  39£&.  This  coin  fa 
of  the  same  value  now  as  at  the  commencement  of  the  series. 

The  par  on  Paris  has  been  assumed  at  5  francs  26  centimes  per  dol- 
lar, and  the  quotation  reduced  accordingly.  This  par  is,  however, 
stated  by  some  very  respectable  authorities  at  5  francs  25  centimes  per 
dollar,  founded  on  the  erroneous,  as  I  contend,  report  of  the  French 
assays,  by  which  our  silver  coins  are  rated  at  about  the  fourth  of  one 
per  cent,  below  their  standard.  Previously  to  the  present  French  system, 
the  quotations  were  founded  on  the  livre,  the  relation  of  which  to  the 
franc  is  well  known,  and  has  been  regarded  in  the  reductions  of  that 
date. 

The  earlier  exchanges  on  London  are  reduced  according  to  the  okl 
proportion  of  166},  Pennsylvania  currency,  for  £1  sterling.  In  later 
years,  the  quotations  are  given  in  our  prices  current  at  so  much  abnr* 
or  below  par,  having  in  view  the  par  of  $4  44  assumed  in  our  revenc* 
laws,  which,  when  thus  assumed,  was,  no  doubt,  considered  equivalent 
to  the  proportion  above  mentioned. 

The  near  equality  of  the  rates  of  exchange  on  London,  Paris,  aad 
Amsterdam,  in  1738, 1789,  indicates  that  the  old  estimate  of  the  par  on 
London,  which  was  very  nearly  true  during  the  currency  of  the  pQbr 
dollar,  had  not,  at  those  periods,  been  discovered  to  be  erroneous 
though  this  was  the  fact  after  the  Spanish  dollar  of  1772  and  onwanl* 
had  become  general  in  circulation,  and  considered  still  to  represent  44. 
6d.  sterling.  The  remarkable  want  of  accordance  exhibited  in  recent 
years,  between  our  exchanges  on  London  and  those  on  Paris  and  Am- 
sterdam, strongly  intimates  that  the  nominal  par  on  which  the  former 
is  quoted  is  now  far  from  being  conformable  to  the  existing  monetary 
systems  of  the  United  States  and  England. 

The  exchanges  on  London,  Paris,  and  Amsterdam,  given  for  the  years 
1826,  >27,  >28,  >29,  are  worthy  of  special  notice j  they  are  actual 
tions  of  the  same  institution,  the  United  States'  Bank* 
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I  find  no  trace  of  a  premium  on  gold,  in  this  city,  before  1821,  for  the 
purpose  of  export  and  remittance,  in  preference  to  bills  of  exchange.  A 
small  premium  6f  perhaps  £  per  cent,  was,  in  previous  years,  occasion- 
ally given  for  gold, "  to  be  used  in  the  arts,  or  as  a  medium  of  easier 
transportation  than  silver.  The  state  of  exchange  in  May  of  that  year 
would  now  bring  gold  Into  demand  at  a  premium  of  4  per  cent;  but 
it  is  probable  that,  for  a  few  months  after  the  first  experiments  of  re- 
mitting gold,  it  might  have  been  obtained  without  a  premium.  In  the 
year  1820,  more  than  11,300,000,  in  gold,  were  coined  at  the  mint,  and  it 
would  not  bear  a  premium  that  would  attract  notice,  until  it  had  be- 
come scarce.* 

I  have  carefully  taken  the  average  of  the  rates  on  London  and  Paris, 
together  with  the  price  of  silver  in  London,  and  premium  on  gold  here, 
for  the  years  1823,  '24,  '25,  in  order  to  place  them  in  opposition  with 
the  exchange  between  London  and  Paris,  given  for  those  years  by  Mr. 
Tooke,  in  his  "  Considerations  on  the  Currency."  These  comparisons 
will,  it  is  presumed,  bear  on  the  general  subject  of  your  investigations. 
This  writer  states  the  par  between  London  and  Paris  at  25  francs  15 
centimes  for  the  pound  sterling.  This  is  deduced,  I  presume,  from  a 
comparison  of  the  market  price  of  silver  in  the  two  countries.  The  price 
of  standard  silver  in  London,  for  those  years,  averaged  almost  precisely 
5  shillings  per  ounce,  equal  to  5«.  4%d.  for  fine  silver,  which,  compared 
with  the  price  of  fine  silver  in  Paris,  by  mint  regulations,  gives  for  the 
par,  during  those  three  years,  25  francs  23  centimes,  differing  only  the 
third  of  one  per  cent,  from  the  ratio  assumed  by  him  as  the  ordinary  par. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  par  between  London  and  Paris,  de- 
duced from  the  par  of  5  26J  between  the  United  States  and  Paris,  com- 
liared  with  the  actual  par  in  silver  between  the  United  States  and  Lon- 
don, results  in  the  above  ratio  of  25  francs  23  centimes  for  £1  sterling. 

Average  of  three  years,  1823, 1824,  and  1825* 

London  on  Paris,  25  francs  40  centimes  for  sight  bills,  which 

is  equal  to  1  per  cent,  below  par,  say  for  60  day  bills ...  J  below  par. 
Philadelphia  on  Paris,  60  day  bills,  5  francs  26}  centimes,  par. 

Philadelphia  on  London,  60  day  bills 8J  premium. 

Standard  silver,  per  ounce,  in  London,  5  shillings 

Premium  on  gold  in  Philadelphia 2£  premium. 

Another  series  of  rates  of  exchange  is  subjoined,  embracing,  for  the 
years  1827  and  '28,  the  exchange  of  Philadelphia  on  London,  Amster- 
dam, and  Paris,  from  actual  sales  by  the  United  States'  Bank. 

*Tba  effect  of  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  by  the  Bank  of  England  on  tho 
paper  currency,  is  given  at  so  much  per  cent,  below  the  par  of  £3  17*.  I0\d.  per  ounce, 
for  gold,  calculated  from  the  quotations  of  the  price  of  gold,  given  in  Marchett's  tables, 
from  1615  to  1825,  inclusive,  from  which,  also,  are  chiefly  taken  the  quotations  of  the 
price  of  silver  per  ounce.  It  would  seem  from  these,  that,  until  1800,  the  paper  cur- 
rency of  England  had  been  sustained  by  public  feeling,  though  specie  payments  were 
suspended  in  1797, 
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Average  of  two  years,  1827  and  1828, 

Philadelphia  on  London,  60  days 10}  premium. 

Philadelphia  on  Paris,          do      If  premium. 

Philadelphia  on  Amsterdam  do 1-ftJ^  pranimn. 

Price  of  standard  silver  in  London •» 5  shOting*. 

Premium  on  gold  in  Philadelphia 5g 


Specie  payments  were  suspended  in  Philadelphia  the  30th  AngiK, 

1814,  but,  from  the  silence  of  the  prices  current,  it  is  to  be  inferred  tiu: 
a  general  good  feeling  prevented  the  effects  of  this  measure  from  becom- 
ing sensible,  in  the  form  of  a  premium  on  specie,  until  the  Spring  of 

1815.  The  first  notice  of  a  premium  that  I  have  discovered,  is  in  May. 
1815. 

Specie  payments  were  resumed  by  the  Philadelphia  banks  February 
20, 1817.  During  all  the  period  of  suspension,  gold  and  silver  appear 
to  have  been  equally  appreciated. 

The  inquiries  contained  in  your  circular  will  now  be  reviewed  in  their 
order. 

Question  1.  The  standard  weight  and  fineness  of  the  gold  and  *Qra 
coins  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Holland,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  will  em- 
brace, it  is  presumed,  all  that  it  will  be  important  to  notice. 

Great  Britain. 

• 

The  sovereign,  or  pound  sterling,  in  gold,  is  of  the  standard  weight  of 
5  dwts.  3/^  grains,  and  of  the  fineness  of  22  carats.  The  silver  coo* 
of  Great  Britain  are  of  the  standard  fineness  of  11  oz.  2  dwts.  fine  in  I- 
ounces,  and  of  the  standard  weight  of  3  dwts.  15^-  grains  for  the  shill- 
ing piece.  The  market  value  of  the  sovereign  of  full  weight,  when  ex- 
change on  London  is  9  J  to  10,  is  475  to  480  by  tale.  The  sovereign  i< 
considered  to  be  of  Ml  weight  when  it  weighs  5  dwts.  2}  grains;  when 
below  this,  it  is  called  light,  and  is  sold  by  weight  at  the  same  premium 
as  our  gold  coins.    But  few  of  them  are  light 

The  silver  coins  of  Great  Britain  are  rarely  seen  in  the  Atlantic  citfc* 
of  the  United  States.  The  value  of  the  shilling  piece,  when  of  standani 
weight  and  fineness,  is  21-ft^  cents,  the  multiples  in  proportion. 

France. 

The  standard  fineness  of  the  gold  coins  of  France  is  9  parts  floe  and  1 
part  alloy.  The  standard  weight  of  the  40  franc  piece  is  8  dwts.  7T7« 
grains ;  the  value,  when  of  full  weight  and  fineness,  has  been  before 
stated.  These  coins,  whether  of  full  or  of  light  weight,  are  not  sold  l»y 
tale,  but  at  a  premium  by  weight,  variable  with  the  demand  for  goM. 
and  nearly  the  same  as  that  on  our  gold  coins ;  the  latter  arc,  however, 
preferred,  as  being  of  a  familiar  standard.  The  fineness,  weight,  awl 
value  of  the  5  franc  pieces,  have  been  before  stated* 
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Holland. 

The  ten  guilder  piece  of  the  improved  coinage  of  1816  must  be  of  the 
standard  fineness  of  -flftfo  and  weigh  103^  grains  Troy ;  its  valne, 
when  of  full  weight  and  fineness,  is  3£fo,  on  which  valne  it  bears  a  pre- 
mium in  the  market  with  other  gold  coins ;  it  is  not  sold  by  tale,  and  is 
not  frequently  found  in  the  United  States. 

The  silver  guilder  must  be  of  the  fineness  of  -^ft,  %&&  b©  °f  the  weight 
of  166^  Troy  grains  ;  its  value  is  39^;  it%is  rarely  seen  in  the  United 
States. 

Spain. 

The  standard  fineness  of  the  gold  coins  of  Spain  is  21  carats ;  their 
actual  fineness  is  a  little  variable,  but,  on  an  average,  about  20  carats 
&iV  grains.  The  doubloon  is  the  most  important  of  these  coins;  by  mint 
regulations,  it  should  weigh  17  dwts.  10  grains ;  their  value,  if  of  the 
weight  and  fineness  above  stated,  would  be  $14  68 ;  they  rarely,  how- 
ever, exceed  the  weight  of  17  dwts.  0  grains,  and,  on  an  average,  may 
be  stated  at  17  dwts.  8  grains;  they  are  sold  only  by  tale,  being  in  con- 
stant demand  for  export  to  the  West  Indies,  especially  to  Cuba,  and 
varj  ing  in  price  from  15  to  16  dollars ;  their  ordinary  real  value,  esti- 
mated in  our  gold  coins,  is  $14  62. 

The  standard  fineness  of  the,  silver  coins  of  Spain  is  generally  stated 
at  10  oz.  15  dwts.  fine  in  12  ounces ;  they  incline  to  exceed,  rather  than 
fall  below  this.  By  mint  regulations,  8£  dollars  are  to  be  coined  from  a 
mare  of  silver ;  assuming  for  the  marc  the  weight  of  3553  grains,  which 
is  exceedingly  near  the  truth,  the  standard  weight  of  the  Spanish  dollar 
will  be  17  dwts.  10  grains.  These  coins  are  not,  however,  made  of  this 
weight.  When  new,  they  weigh,  on  an  average,  17  dwts.  8+  grains ; 
taken  promiscuously,  as  found  in  circulation  at  this  time,  they  will  aver- 
age 17  dwts.  7  grains,  the  value  corresponding  to  which  is  100  cents  3 
mills. 

Portugal. 

The  standard  fineness  of  the  gold  coins  of  Portugal  is  22  carats;  they 
do  not,  however,  as  repeated  assays  prove,  adhere  strictly  to  that  stand- 
ard ;  the  deviation  from  it  is  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  carat  grain.  The 
standard  weight  of  these  coins  is  9  dwts.  5£  grains  for  the  half  Johannes, 
the  value  of  wh\ch,  of  standard  fineness,  would  be  $8 18f .  The  average 
value  of  a  considerable  number,  which  were  the  subject  of  examination 
in  1826,  was  found  to  be  $8  18 ;  they  are  sold  only  by  weight,  and  bear 
a  premium  on  their  intrinsic  value  nearly  equal  to  that  on  the  gold  coins 
of  the  United  States. 

Of  the  silver  coins  of  Portugal,  none  are  found  in  our  currency. 

The  above  remarks  embrace  what  I  have  to  offer  on  the  1st,  2d,  and 
3d  queries.  The  scope  of  the  4th  has  been  embraced  in  the  quotations 
of  exchange  exhibited  in  the  table.    The  5th  will,  no  doubt,  be  replied 
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to  from  some  source  possessing  means  of  information  not  within  my 
reach.  The  table,  however,  will  satisfy  this  inquiry  in  relation  to  Gms 
Britain. 

6th.  The  entire  expense  of  transporting  gold  and  silver  coins  to  Lmi- 
don  or  Paris  may  be  stated  at  2^  to  3  per  cent  That  on  gold  may  b* 
slightly  less  than  that  on  silver,  insomuch  as  the  forwarding  from  Ham 
or  Liverpool  would  be  somewhat  more  expensive  in  the  case  of  sQv«r. 
This  statement  is  founded  on  actual  operations  of  the  United 
Bank.  Among  the  items  of  charge,  I  observe,  is  one  of  one  per  cent 
mission,  which  probably  many  shippers,  by  the  aid  of  partners  abroad. 
or  some  accommodating  arrangement  of  mutual  favors,  And  means  to 
avoid,  and  thus  reduce  the  charge  to  about  2  per  cent. 

7  &  8.  These  are  embraced  in  the  tabular  details. 

9  &  10.  The  gold  par  with  London  is  $4  56.6  for  the  pound  sterling. 

which  is  2J  per  cent  above  the  par  of  $4  44,  on  which  exchanges  ic 

Europe  are  now  computed.    Until  exchange  advances  nominally  to  -$ 

premium,  it  is  actually  below  the  par  of  gold,  which  would,  in  that  eat*. 

rather  incline  to  come  into  the  country  than  to  go  out.    When  exchange 

is  nominally  at  2|  premium,  if  gold  could  be  transported  without  ex- 
pense, a  remittance  in  our  gold  coins,  or  by  a  bill,  would  be  equal ;  bo; 

the  exchange  must  advance  so  much  more  as  to  cover  the  entire  expenv 
of  transportation,  before  gold  will  be  shipped  in  preference  to  bills,  evto 
if  it  could  be  obtained  without  a  premium.  When  the  exchange  ad- 
vances to  6  per  cent,  gold  will  be  shipped  regularly,  and  will  begin  ro 
bear  a  premium,  as  there  will  at  all  times  be  some  shippers  who  post** 
facilities  for  its  transportation,  which  reduce  the  charges  on  the  opera- 
tion. With  exchange  at  7  advance,  as  usually  computed,  gold  would  he 
worth  a  premium  of  1  per  cent,  to  shippers,  if  ordinary  facilities  a^l 
the  premium  will  advance  thereafter  with  the  advance  of  exchange. 

It  is  known  that  our  gold  coins  occasionally  are  taken  directly  froa 
the  Mint  to  the  Liverpool  packets.  On  examining,  however,  the  export* 
of  gold  and  silver  for  1828,  as  stated  in  the  annual  report  on  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  I  was  surprised  to  find  only  12,000  doHar* 
in  gold  exported  to  England.  The  export  to  the  British  American  rW 
onies  of  about  51,000  dollars,  consisted,  probably,  of  our  coins  ;  the  kirgr 
shipments  to  Cuba  were  principally,  I  presume,  of  doubloons.  I  am  oa~ 
able,  however,  to  add  anything  useful  to  the  information  contained  m 
those  statements  of  the  distribution  of  specie  and  bullion  exported* 

11.  This  has  been  embraced  in  the  table. 

12.  Before  the  discover}'  of  America,  the  proportional  value  of  g»M 
and  silver  was  as  10  to  1,  and  the  amount  in  weight  of  gold  produced  in 
Europe  was  to  that  of  silver  about  as  1  to  40.  I  follow,  on  thisntyert. 
the  statements  of  Humboldt,  in  his  work  on  New  Spain,  who  appear* 
to  have  investigated  the  subject  with  much  care.  The  production  of 
gold  from  America,  up  to  the  year  1525,  was  much  above  the  proportion 
first  stated.    From  this  period  to  the  discovery  of  the  gold  nines  of 
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near  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  the  quantity  of  silver  exceeded 
in  weight  that  of  gold,  in  the  proportion  of  60  or  65  to  1.  In  the  first 
part  of  the  18th  century,  a  remarkable  change  occurred.  The  silver 
produce  had  but  little  increased,  but  that  of  gold  was  so  much  extended 
by  the  productiveness  of  the  Brazil  mines,  that  the  proportion  of  silver 
to  gold,  received  annually  from  America,  was  reduced  in  weight  to  30 
for  1 ;  but  in  the  last  part  of  this  century,  the  mines  of  Mexico  produced, 
annually,  fourfold  the  quantity  derived  from  them  at  its  commencement ; 
so  that  from  1750  to  1800,  the  quantity  of  silver  imported  from  America 
into  Europe  has  been  to  that  of  gold  as  40  to  1,  the  increase  of  silver 
from  Mexico  having  more  than  counterbalanced  that  of  gold  from  Brazil. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that,  in  order  to  sustain  the  production  of  gold 
in  the  above  ratio  to  that  of  silver,  it  has  been  found  necessary,  pro- 
gressively, to  strengthen  the  inducement  for  its  production  by  increas- 
ing its  value  relatively  to  silver,  so  that  it  has  advanced,  since  the  dis- 
covery of  America,  from  10  for  1,  to  15,  and  even  16  for  1. 

New  mines  of  gold  or  silver,  it  is  conceivable,  may  again,  as  hereto- 
fore, be  developed,  of  such  productiveness  as  suddenly  to  derange  the 
existing  proportions ;  and,  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  proportional 
value  of  these  metals  is  liable  to  great  fluctuation.  But  such  contin- 
gencies apart,  it  results  from  past  experience,  and  is  conformable  to 
analogy,  that  the  proportional  value  of  gold  to  silver  must  still  be  pro- 
gressively increased,  from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  elicit  from  the  mines, 
the  relative  proportional  production  in  weight  of  gold  to  silver,  or  coun- 
tervail the  diminution  of  it* 

It  may  be  added,  that,  if  any  highly  commercial  nation,  not  now  em- 
ploying gold  in  preference  to  silver  for  the  purposes  of  currency,  should 
decide  on  giving  to  it  this  preference,  the  effect  of  a  new  demand  oper- 
ating on  a  supply  not  now  well  sustained,  must  sensibly  increase  this 
tendency  to  an  advance  in  the  proportional  value  of  gold.  The  measure 
of  this  effect  would  depend  on  the  quantity  of  gold  required  for  the 

*  What  the  requisite  proportion  of  weight  may  be  to  sustain  a  given  proportion  in 
value  of  gold  to  silver,  is  a  difficult  problem.  The  proportion  of  nations  that  shall 
decide  on  making  gold  an  essential  element  in  their  currency,  most  very  much  control 
it.  The  great  disproportion  in  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  existing  in  nature,  is 
strongly  indicated  by  the  fact,  that  a  price  per  pound  fifteen  times  as  high,  and  oper- 
ating'for  such  a  series  of  years  as  must  have  tested  its  effect,  has  not  commanded  an 
average  annual  supply  of  gold,  in  proportion  to  silver,  higher  than  1  to  40  or  60. 

In  a  well  written  article  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  under  the  head  of  ores,  the 
annual  production  in  weight  of  gold  and  silver,  derived  from  the  mines  of  Europe  and 
America,  from  1790  to  1802,  is  stated  to  be,  gold  17,800  kilogrammes,  (say  48,000  lbs. 
Troy)  and  of  silver,  947,500  kilogrammes,  (say  2,550,000  lbs.)  making  the  proportion 
about  1  to  63;  the  amount  of  the  gold,  estimated  at  our  standard,  which  will  be  near 
the  truth,  would  be,  in  round  n ambers,  $10,000,000 ;  and  that  of  the  silver,  estimated 
in  like  manner,  which  is  probably  too  low,  would  be,  in  round  numbers,  $35,500,000. 
During  a  great  part  of  the  interval,  from  that  to  the  present  time,  the  annual  pro- 
duction has  been  much  diminished,  but  the  proportions,  perhaps,  have  little  varied. 
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circulation  of  such  nation,  and  the  relation  of  gold  to  silver,  adopted 
in  order  to  secure  the  object  in  view. 

In  compliance  with  the  request  subjoined  to  your  circular,  respecting 
the  fineness  and  weight  of  the  Mexican  dollars,  I  have  to  observe,  tiu: 
the  Mexican,  Central  American,  and  Peruvian  dollars,  weigh  17  dtrc*. 
8  grs.  The  Mexican  has  often  been  found  to  exceed  this  weight  by  ball 
a  grain  on  an  average  of  large  deposites,  and  the  Central  American  hi* 
generally  exceeded  it  by  a  quarter  of  a  grain.  Our  latest  trials,  how- 
ever, indicate  a  disposition  to  issue  these  coins  at  a  fraction  less  weight: 
but  the  deviation  is  not  clearly  ascertained,  if  indeed  it  be  more  than 
casual.  All  these  coins,  as  well  as  the  Chilian  dollar,  are  of  the  Span- 
ish standard.  The  Chilian  has,  however,  been  generally  found  deficient 
in  weight,  the  average  not  exceeding  17  dwts.  7  grs.  The  Colnnbio* 
dollar  is  an  anomaly :  its  fineness  is  only  9  fine  in  12,  and  its  weight  15 
dwts.  to  15  dwts.  11  grs.,  and  its  average  value  70  to  75  cents. 

The  Mexican  dollar  has,  from  its  fuller  weight,  been  more  in  demand 
than  other  varieties  of  the  Spanish  dollar  for  shipment,  as  a  remittaorv. 
when  exchange  is  high,  its  average  value,  when  of  recent  emisskm. 
being  about  the  half  of  one  per  cent,  above  that  of  our  dollar. 
When  exchange  on  London  is  at  8  per  cent,  advance,  as  usually  computed, 
that  being  very  nearly  the  par  with  London,  comparing  actual  value  «rf 
silver  with  silver  under  the  present  English  system,  our  silver  coin* 
would  be  exported  if  the  operation  involved  no  expense;  they  will  nut 
in  fact,  however,  be  exported  until  exchange  has  advanced  about  3  p«* 
cent,  higher;  and,  even  in  that  case,  Mexican  and  Spanish  dollan  w2 
be  preferred,  if  obtainable  without  a  premium,  being  a  little  superior  ii. 
value  to  our  coins.  When  exchange  is  at  11 J  to  12,  and  Mexican  and 
Spanish  dollars  at  a  premium,  our  silver  coins  are  exported  with  eatne 
advantage,  in  preference  to  bills  at  that  rate. 

Of  the  value  of  different  coins  in  Cuba,  or  South  America,  &c  I  hsvr 

been  unable  to  acquire  any  information  to  be  relied  on,  except  as  to  the 

doubloons,  which  has  already  been  noticed. 

Very  respectfully,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

8AM*L  MOORE. 
Honorable  Samuel  D.  Ingham, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
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TABLE  H. 

It  A  TES  of  EXCHANGE  at  Philadelphia,  on  London,  Paris,  and  Amsterdam,  with  the 
paper  medium  of  England  valued  in  gold,  the  London  prices  of  gold  and  silver,  and  tic 
Philadelphia  premium  on  gold  valued  in  silver. 
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Table  H— Continued. 
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Table  H— Continued. 
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An  Historical  Table  of  English  Coins,  showing  the  alterations  they  have  undergone,  from  the 
reign  of  William  the  Conqueror  to  that  of  George  IV,  with  respect  both  to  their  weight  and 
fineness.  Also,  a  statement  of  the  comparative  value  of  Gold  and  Silver  Coins,  at  different 
periods,  according  to  the  respective  Mint  regulations. 


Beign. 

SlLVEB, 

Gold. 

Dsto. 

Fineness  of  Sil- 
ver Coins. 
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coins. 
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gold  and  sil- 
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Ot.dtoi. 
11    2 

£   s.  d. 
114 
114 
116 
18    0 
16    8 

1  12    0 

2  0    0 
2    0    0 
2    0    0 
2    0    0 
2    0    0 
2    2    8 
2    8    0 
2    8    0 
2    8    0 

2  8    0 

3  12    0 
8  12    0 
3    0    0 
3    0    0 
3    0    0 
8    2    0 
3    2    0 
3    2    0 
8    2    0 
8    2    0 
3    6    0 
8    6    0 

Car. 
28 

grs. 

£   s .  d. 

14    0  10 

14  18    8 
10    0    0 
17  16    0 
22    4    6 
24    0    0 
24    0    0 
24    0    0 
24    0    0 
24    0    0 
28  16    0 
80    0    0 
80    0    0 
30    0    0 
34    0    0 
84    0    0 
36    0    0 
36    0    0 
36    0    0 

36  10    0 

37  10    0 
41    0    0 
44  10    0 
46  14    6 
46  14    6 
46  14    6 

Odd.  Silver. 

i::*o 

8  Kdwardl 

1344 

18£dw.  m 

1  to  12. 584 

1349 

23       da       

1       11. 571 

13V! 

30      da       

1        11. 158 

H'Jl 

9  Henry  V. 

1        10. 331 

1464 

4  Edward  IV 

1        10. 331 

1465 

5        da 

1        11. 158 

1470 

49  Henry  VI 

1        11. 158 

Ur2 

22Kdw.'lV 

1        11. 158 

i.w 

l  Hen.  VIII 

1        11. 158 

Vrf 

18       do 

22 

23 
22 
20 
20 
22 
23 
22 
23 
22 
23 
22 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

84 

0 

8* 
0 

? 

1        11.  2C8 

IT43 

34      da        

10  0 
6    0 
4    0 
4    0 
6    0 
ft    0 

11  1 
11    0 
11    2 

1        10. 434 

IMS 

36      da        

1          a  818 

1546 

37       do 

1          6.000 

1547 

1  Bdw.  VI 

1          5.000 

1549 

3        da      : 

1          5.151 

1551 

5       da      

1        11. 000 

l.V>2 

6       da      

1        11. 0."K) 

1553 

iMsry 

1        11. 057 

15CO 

2  Elizabeth 

1        11.  100 

1000 

43       da       

1        10.004 

ItiiH 

2  JameR  I 

1        12. 109 

1620 

2  Charles  I 

1        13. 346 

1666 

18  Charles  II 

1        14. 485 

1717 

1        15. 109 

1*16 

56  Tree  III  

1        14. 2>1 

lh21 

2  George  IV 

1        14.  "87 

By  the  above  table  it  appears  that  silver  coins  have  been  diminished 
in  value,  during  the  last  five  hundred  years,  in  the  ratio  3tV  to  1,  and 
gold  coins  nearly  as  3}  to  1.  It  may  be  remarked,  that,  within  the  same 
period,  the  silver  coins  of  France  and  Spain  have  been  debased  in  the 
ratio  of  about  17  to  1. 


Account  of  sales  of  United  State**  Eagles,  with  the  allowances,  deductions,  and  charges,  from 

Liverpool  to  London, 

Oz.  dvcL  grs. 

The  Eagles  weighing,  before  melting 859    8    0 

Oe.  dwL  grs. 

After  melting  into  Ave  bars 657    19    12 

Dross  retained  by  melters 0    17    12 and  aUowed, 

858  17    0 


Loss  by  melting. 


0  11    0 


£3    7    9 


Of.  diet  grs. 

4  bars,  weighing 676    2    12 

Deduct,  being  i  a  grain  worse 
than  standard 3  16    20 


1  bar,  weighing 181  17      0 

Deduct,  being  J  of  a  gr.  worse 
than  standard 0  10     8 


672     6    16 


161      6    16 


Standard,   853    12     8  £3 1710*1*.  or.    3323  15    4 

Sterling,         3327    3    1 
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An  Historical  Table  of  English  Coins,  showing  the  alterations  they  have  undergone,  from  the 
reign  of  William  the  Conqueror  to  that  of  George  IV,  with  respect  both  to  their  weight  and 
fineness.  Also,  a  statement  of  the  comparative  value  of  Gold  and  Silver  Coins,  at  different 
periods,  according  to  the  respective  Mint  regulations. 


Xeign. 

SlLVBB. 

Gold. 

Date. 

"J 

So 

t 

•  - 
!=* 

Vd 

1 

1 

Comparative 

value  of  flue 
gold  and  sil- 
ver. 

1000 

William  I 

OZ.&WL 
11    2 

£    9.   d. 

114 
114 
116 
18    0 
16    8 

1  12    0 

2  0    0 
2    0    0 
2    0    0 
2    0    0 
2    0    0 
2    2    8 
2    8    0 
2    8    0 
2    8    0 

2  8    0 
8  12    0 
8  12    0 

3  0    0 
3    0    0 
8    0    0 
8    2    0 
8    2    0 
3    2    0 
8    2    0 
8    2    0 
3    6    0 
8    6    0 

Car. 
28 

grs. 

£   #.  d. 

14    0  10 

14  18    8 
10    0    0 
17  16    0 
22    4    0 
24    0    0 
24    0    0 
24    0    0 
24    0    0 
24    0    0 
28  16    0 
80    0    0 
80    0    0 
30    0    0 
34    0    0 
84    0    0 
36    0    0 
86    0    0 
36    0    0 

36  10    0 

37  10    0 
41    0    0 
44  10    0 
46  14    6 
46  14    6 
46  14    6 

QUA.  Silver. 

i:>o 

8  Edward  I 

1344 

18Edw.  m 

1  to  12. 584 

13VJ 

23      da       

1        11. 571 

i:»vj 

30      da       

1        11. 158 

14^1 

•  Henry  V 

1        10. 331 

1464 

4  Edward  IV 

1        10. 331 

1415 

5        da 

1        11.  lo8 

1470 

49Hcnrv  VI 

1        11. 158 

14K1 

22Edw.TV 

1        11. 158 

ir»o9 

lHen.  Yin 

1        11. 158 

l.V/7 

18       do.        

22 
23 
22 
20 
20 
22 
23 
22 
23 
22 
23 
22 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

? 

9 

H 

0 

1        11. 268 

K43 

34      da        

10  0 
6    0 
4    0 

4  0 
6    0 

5  0 

11  1 
11    0 
11    2 

1        10. 434 

1*45 

36       da         

1         6  818 

1>40 

37       do 

1         5.000 

1347 

lEdw.  VI 

1          5.000 

1549 

3       da      1 

1          5.151 

1.V>1 

5       da      

1        11. 000 

1552 

6       da 

1        11. 0J<) 

1553 

iM#*y     ,    ,     , 

1        11. 057 

15«0 

2  Elizabeth 

1        11.  1«<0 

16O0 

43      da       

1        10.004 

1«m4 

2  Jamen  I 

1        12. 100 

lffj© 

2Chnrle«I 

1        13. 346 

lew 

18  Charles  II 

1        14. 4*3 

1717 

3  George  I 

1        15. 1:08 

lh!6 

56Cn>o.III  

1        14.  2  -7 

1K!1 

2  George  IV 

1        14. 287 

By  the  above  table  it  appears  that  silver  coins  have  been  diminished 
in  value,  during  the  last  five  hundred  years,  in  the  ratio  3tV  to  1,  and 
pold  coins  nearly  as  3}  to  1.  It  may  be  remarked,  that,  within  the  same 
period,  the  silver  coins  of  France  and  Spain  have  been  debased  in  the 
ratio  of  about  17  to  1. 


Account  of  sales  of  United  States*  Eagles,  with  the  allowances,  deductions,  and  charges,  from 

Liverpool  to  London. 

Ox.  dtrLgre. 

The  Eagles  weighing,  before  melting 859    8    0 

Ob.  d%oL  grs. 

After  melting  into  five  bars 657    19    12 

Dross  retained  by  inciters 0    17    12 and  allowed, 

858  17    0 


Loss  by  melting. 


0  11    0 


£3    7    9 


Of.  diet.  gr$. 

4  ban,  weighing 676    2    12 

Deduct,  being  i  a  grain  worse 
than  standard 3  16    20 


1  bar,  weighing 18117      0 

Deduct,  !>eing  I  of  a  gr.  worse 
than  standard 0  10     8 


672     6    16 


181      6    16 


Standard,   853    12     8  £3  17 10*  pr.  or.    3323  15    4 

8terling,         3327    3    1 
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Ckargm. 

*  t.  4. 

Carriage  from  Liverpool  to  London 0  14  9 

Proportion  of  Mr.  M.'s  expenses  for  taking  charge  of  the 

gold  to  London 3  15  0 

Coach  hire  to  refiners «...             0    2  0 

Melting  71  lbs.,  at  Qd..  £2  7«.  Ad. ;  drink  money,  1 1 2    8  4 

Assaying,  £1  5#.  oUjJBank  porters,  2a.  6d 18  0 

Commissions  on  £3327  3*.  Id.,  at  J  per  cent - 8    6  4 

£1614  i 

3310  e  9 
London,  September  2Utt  1821.  i 

A  atatment  of  actual  $aUa  of  After. 

Shipment  from  Baltimore  to  Liverpool— 
76000  Spanish  8oath  American  dollars,  weighing  65822a*. 

lOdwt.  lOgra.,  at  58*d.  per  o* £15941    7    8 

Charges,  not  including  insurance 113    0    0 

Net  proceeds £15888  7  • 

Which,  at  8.45  per  cent,  premium  on  bills,  is  -. •• f7€Btt  -* 

76000  dollars  cost,  premium  {  per  cent |7tl>o  «« 

24000  dollars,  in  half  dollars,  United  States  coinage,  direct  from  the  U.  8.  Mint,  wdjfc- 

ing  20>*13  oz.  at  57J  d £6018  19    4 

Charges,  not  including  insurance 35    0    0 

Net  proceeds £4963  19  4 

Which,  at  8.35  per  cent,  premium  on  bills,  is f£40t>  3 

Gr.sVt.fn. 

Weight  of  $76000,  at  416  grains  per  dollar,  would  be 65866    13     - 

Do       the  same,  per  account  rendered 65622    10     * 

Loss  in  weight  on  the  above 44     3     * 

Weight  of  $24000,  in  half  dollars,  United  States  coin,  as  per  account.. .  20*13     v 
Do       at  416  grains  per  dollar 20800     0 

Gain  in  weight  on  the  above •• 13     U 


i 


i 


Office  Bank  United  States, 

Baltimore,  November  16, 1829. 

Bib  :  I  have  to  express  regret,  that  the  performance  of  indispensaM* 
duties,  has  prevented  an  earlier  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  2L»t  of  Jul? 
last. 

Your  first  inquiry  is— What  is  the  standard  weight  (troy)  and  fine- 
ness of  the  current  gold  and  silver  coins  of  the  principal  commercul 
nations  of  Europe  f 

The  estimates  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  those  coins,  presented  in  the 
annexed  table  marked  ( AA)  have  been  made  to  correspond,  as  nearly  a* 
practicable,  with  the  mint  regulations  of  the  respective  countries  which 
issue  them.  And  although  some  difficulty  has  been  experienced,  from 
the  variable  practice  of  the  mints,  in  regard  to  the  remedy  allowed  by 
law,  yet  their  comparative  value,  will  thus,  it  is  conceived,  be  asst  cor- 
rectly exhibited,  in  the  absence  of  assays,  of  the  greater  part  of  the* 
coins,  by  our  mint 
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Query  2.  What  is  the  market  value  of  the  above  mentioned  coins,  of 
standard  weight  and  fineness,  in  the  principal  commercial  cities  of  the 
United  States,  expressed  in  the  established  unit,  viz :  the  dollar  and  its 
parts,  estimated  in  the  coin  of  the  United  States,  and  what  has  been  the 
market  value  of  these  coins  at  their  current  weight  f 

The  only  European  coins  which  appear  in  our  commercial  cities,  are 
the  gold  coins  of  England,  and  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  the  five  franc 
silver  coins  of  France.  Guineas  and  sovereigns  of  standard  weight  and 
fineness,  are  governed  in  price  by  the  rate  of  exchange,  which  being  at 
present  nine  and  one  half  per  cent,  premium,  they  pass  readily,  by  tale, 
at  5T$5  dollars  for  the  former,  and  at  4t%  each  for  the  latter.  Those  of 
Spain  and  Portugal  are  worth  five  per  cent  advance  upon  their  respect- 
ive  mint  prices.  Five  franc  pieces  command  one  and  one  half  to  two 
per  cent,  premium,  upon  their  legal  value,  which  is  93^  cents  each ; 
these  pieces  have  always  passed  currently  by  tale  at  the  latter  price, 
but  European  gold  coins  circulated  by  weight  until  1821 ;  since  which 
jK»riod  only,  have  any  of  these  coins  borne  any  premium* 

Query  3.  What  is  the  average  difference  between  the  standard  and 
current  weight  of  the  respective  foreign  gold  coins,  usually  found  in  the 
money  market  of  the  United  States.  Also,  what  is  the  difference,  if 
any,  between  their  actual  and  standard  fineness  f 

I  beg  leave  to  refer  you  to  that  portion  of  table  (AA)  which  states 
the  result  of  various  assays  made  at  the  mint  of  London,  and  also  at 
our  mint.  The  gold  coins  of  England  appear  to  be  manufactured  with 
great  skill  and  integrity.  Those  of  Portugal  are  found  generally  defec- 
tive in  fineness  from  J  to  £  grain ;  and  those  of  Spain,  and  her  former 
colonies,  from  -ft  to  1  grain,  upon  the  standards,  which  are  22  carats  for 
the  former,  and  21  carats  for  the  latter. 

Query  4.  What  have  been  the  rates  of  exchange  between  the  United 
States  and  the  principal  commercial  nations  of  Europe,  the  value  of  bills 
in  the  United  States  being  estimated  in  the  money  of  the  United  States 
as  above  f 

I  have  annexed  exchange  tables  marked  (BB)  Nos.  1, 2,  and  3.  No.  1 
exhibits  the  course  of  exchange  with  London,  being  compiled  chielly 
from  the  average  monthly  sales  effected  by  two  mercantile  houses  of  high 
standing.  No.  2  details  the  average  annual  rates  with  Hamburg,  Hol- 
land, and  France,  and  I  have  thought  it  expedient,  in  consideration  of 
the  defective  nature  of  these  last  returns,  to  add  No.  3,  which  reports 
the  rates  of  exchange  prevailing  for  a  series  of  years  between  those  places 
and  London,  through  which  latter  city  remittances  to  us,  from  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  have,  until  lately,  generally  been  made. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  and  consideration,  in  reviewing  the  course  of 
exchange  which  has  prevailed  with  England,  (the  country  whose  trans- 
actions have,  in  a  great  degree,  regulated  our  exchanges  with  the  rest 
of  Europe,)  that  the  nominal  par,  upon  which  we  have  been  accustomed 

to  calculate  its  fivrorableness  or  adverseness,  is  2]JJ  per  cent  less  than 
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the  real  par  in  gold,  and  4  per  cent,  less  than  the  true  par  in  sflvr. 
Without  referring  to  the  latter  rate,  (as  silver  is  restricted  as  a  tenrW 
above  21«.  sterling,)  it  is  evident  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  perk*!* 
of  the  embargo,  and  of  the  suspension  of  the  specie  payments,  and  of 
two  or  three  other  rare  occasions,  the  exchange  with  England  was  regu- 
larly in  our  favor  until  1821.  In  May  of  that  year,  the  Bank  of  England 
was  required  to  pay  its  notes,  when  presented  to  the  value  of  £233  L!*. 
6d.  in  gold  coin,  or  in  bullion,  at  the  legal  standard  rate  of  £3  17*.  10*4 
per  ounce ;  which  requisition  had  an  immediate  and  great  effect  ujH.»n 
the  rate  of  exchange  with  London.  In  June,  1821,  it  rose  to  ten  p*r 
cent,  and  if  allowance  be  made  for  the  temporary  decline  in  1823  and 
1825,  occasioned  by  erroneous  anticipations,  in  the  first  instance,  that 
the  invasion  of  Spain  would  lead  to  a  general  war  in  Europe ;  and  t, 
the  latter  year,  that  the  enhanced  value  of  cotton  would  favorably  in- 
fluence the  aggregate  balance  of  our  foreign  transactions,  it  will  be  foan«!. 
that  the  average  rate  of  exchange  with  London,  during  the  eight  and 
one  half  years  which  have  since  elapsed,  has  been  fully  ten  j>er  o*ni. 
premium  on  the  nominal  par  of  4.44J  cents,  or  seven  and  one  tenth  p*r 
cent,  upon  the  real  par  of  4.56^  cents  in  gold — the  natural  effect*  »»f 
this  difference.  The  exportation  of  gold  has,  I  apprehend,  occasional  % 
very  prevalent  impression,  that  this  metal  has  been  estimated  too  luv, 
in  reference  to  silver,  when  it  may,  perhaps,  be  much  more  correctly  *u 
tributed  to  the  exclusion  of  silver,  and  to  the  improved  and  comparj- 
tively  superior  state  of  the  currency  of  England.  Our  circulation  is  **• 
sentially  paper,  resting  for  its  security  upon  a  specie  basis  possessed  V 
the  banks ;  whereas  theirs  is  similar  for  commercial  operations,  bat  it  > 
composed  altogether  of  coin,  for  disbursing  the  wages  of  labor  j  and  i  c 
effecting  the  minor  transactions  of  society. 

5tfc  Query.  "  What  has  been  the  difference,  if  any,  between  the  mar- 
ket value  of  the  legal  coins  of  those  nations,  and  their i  current  medium.* 
in  which  mercantile  and  exchange  accounts  were  reported  !* 

In  Hamburgh  and  in  Amsterdam,  exchange  accounts  have  been  re- 
ported, and  bills  have  been  paid,  for  a  long  period,  in  "bank  roon<*r 
which  consists  of  transfers  of  deposites  made  in  silver  coin  or  bullion. 
In  the  Bank  of  Amsterdam,  gold  was  also  received  on  deposite,  but  m 
both  places  it  is  viewed  as  a  commercial  commodity,  varying  with  th* 
market,  and  silver  alone  is  the  legal  measure  of  value.  The  bank  monf  y 
of  Hamburgh  has  generally  borne  a  premium  of  23  to  25  per  cent,  in 
exchange  for  the  "current  medium,"  and  in  Amsterdam,  during  the 
existence  of  "bank  money,"  the  difference  usually  was,  an  agio  or  prv~ 
mi  urn  of  2  to  4  per  cent.  In  Holland  the  old  regulations  have  ceased,  and 
all  payments  are  now  made  in  "  current  money.*  The  lawftil  currency 
of  Portugal  is  at  a  discount  of  13$  per  cent  in  reference  to  coin—pay 
ments  being  made,  one-half  in  coin,  and  one-half  In  paper,  the  latter 
estimated  at  27  per  cent  discount 

6th  Query.  "  What  is  the  entire  expense  of  transporting  gold  aad  «d 
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vcr  coins  from  the  United  States  to  the  principal  commercial  nations  of 
Europe,  respectively ;  also,  that  of  gold  and  silver  bullion." 

The  shipments  of  coin  and  bullion  to  Europe  have  been  confined  to 
England  and  France,  and  having  been  effected  chiefly  by  houses  con- 
nected with  commercial  establishments  in  those  countries,  they  have 
been  made  on  very  low  terms.  The  entire  expense  on  the  standard  coins 
of  England  and  France  is  from  one  to  one  and  one-eighth  per  cent,  and 
as  they  are,  upon  arrival,  effective  in  payments,  a  deduction  of  sixty 
days'  interest,  equal  to  two-thirds  of  one  per  cent,  in  the  one  instance, 
and  five-sixths  of  one  per  cent,  in  the  other,  should  be  made,  which  will 
reduce  the  actual  expense  to  three-tenths  and  one-half  of  one  per  cent, 
when  compared  as  a  remittance  with  a  bill  of  exchange  at  sixty  days' 
sight.  By  the  annexed  statements,  marked  CC,  which  are  founded  upon 
actual  sales,  it  appears  that  the  expense  of  transporting  light  British 
gold  to  England  is  about  lffi  per  cent,  and  that  upon  Portuguese  or 
American  gold,  it  amounts  to  1  ^  per  cent.  The  charges  upon  shipments 
of  Mexican,  or  other  new  dollars,  amounted  to  about  nine  per  cent,  (ex- 
clusive of  premium  here)  when  sales  were  made  at  4*.  9$<Z.  stg.  per  oz. 
which  was  about  the  average  price  last  year.  The  latest  quotation  from 
London  is  but  4*.  9£d.  per  oz.  at  which  rate  the  expenses  would  be  10£ 
I>er  cent.  Our  half  dollar  sold  at  $  to  J  sterling  per  oz.  lower  price,  and 
l>eing  generally  rather  deficient  in  weight,  they  appear  to  have  made  a 
worse  remittance  by  one-half  per  cent. 

I  do  not  understand  that  any  gold  has  been  shipped  to  France ;  but 
the  charges  and  loss  upon  half  dollars  have  been  equal  to  about  3T^  per 
cent,  or  to  a  bill  remittance  at  5^  francs  per  dollar.  Old  Spanish  dol- 
lars were  shipped  at  an  expense  of  about  2^  per  cent,  and  Mexican, 
and  other  new  coins,  at  2^  per  cent.  It  is  to  be  recollected,  that  the 
dollars  of  the  former  Spanish  colonies,  sold,  during  the  period  of  demand 
referred  to,  at  from  one-half  to  one  and  one-quarter  per  cent  premium. 

7  th  Query.  "  What  premium  has  been  given  for  the  United  States' 
gold  coin,  and  for  silver  coin,  at  the  same  point  of  time,  estimated  in 
the  same  bank  paper,  during  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  by  the 
banks  in  the  United  States  f 

I  am  not  informed  whether  or  not  a  difference  existed  (other  than  the 
legal)  in  the  relative  value  of  our  gold  and  silver  coins,  when  sold  for 
bank  paper,  during  the  suspension  of  specie  payments.  Table  D  D,  ftir- 
nishes  all  the  information  which  I  possess  in  relation  to  the  sales  of  specie 
generally,  for  bank  notes  during  that  period. 

$th  Query.  u  What  premiums,  if  any,  have  been  given  before  or  since 
the  specie  suspension  for  either  gold  or  silver  coins  of  the  United 
States 1* 

9th  Query.  "Are  the  gold  coins  of  the  United  States  regularly  or  casu- 
ally bought  for  exportation ;  if  so,  in  what  country  are  they  chiefly 
melted  or  re-coined!" 

10th  Query.  "The  same  as  to  silver  coin!" 
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In  reply  to  these  three  questions,  I  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  I 
not  aware  that  our  gold  or  silver  coins  have  borne  a  premium  (excepting 
when  specie  payments  were  suspended)  until  the  spring  of  1821,  when 
the  Bank  of  England  commenced  paying  its  notes  in  gold,  at  the  mint 
price.  Since  that  period  our  gold  coins  have  been  regularly  in  demand, 
and,  I  believe,  exclusively  for  the  London  market  (and  for  that  mint,  or 
for  manufacturing  objects,)  at  a  premium  varying  with  the  fluctuation* 
in  exchange,  and  averaging  from  4£  to  5  per  cent  upon  our  wrint  price, 
which  is  equivalent  to  7£  to  7  J  per  cent  advance,  when  compared  with 
the  nominal  rate  of  exchange  on  London.  As  foreign  gold  and  silver 
coins  have,  at  all  times,  constituted  a  very  large  proportion  of  our  specie, 
I  think  it  appropriate  (if  not  necessary)  to  remark,  in  addition,  that 
antecedent  to  our  late  war,  Spanish  dollars  bore  a  premium  of  from  one 
to  three  per  cent  for  the  Asiatic  trade.  Since  the  peace,  that  demand 
has  been  less  active,  and  the  amount  exported  is  now  greatly  reduced ; 
but  in  1827  and  1828,  very  extensive  shipments  of  silver  coins,  chiefly 
of  the  new  dollars  of  the  former  Spanish  colonies,  were  made  to  England 
and  France,  at  the  rates  already  mentioned.  Foreign  gold  coins  haw 
continued  in  regular  demand,  at  similar  rates,  according  to  their  fine- 
ness, that  is,  at  4  to  5  per  cent  premium  on  their  mint  value,  for  the 
English  market  also.  Doubloons  have  not,  I  believe,  been  shipped  to 
England  at  a  higher  price  than  fifteen  and  one-quarter  dollars  each. 
Sovereigns  and  English  guineas,  of  full  weight,  (of  each  of  which  the 
importations  by  passengers,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  continue  to  be 
large,)  have  sold  regularly,  when  offered  in  considerable  sums,  at  within 
one  per  cent  of  the  current  premium  for  bills  on  London  at  sixty  days. 

Uth  Query.  "What  premium  was  given  in  England  for  standard  gold 
or  silver,  in  bank  paper,  during  the  suspension  of  specie  payments,  or 
since!" 

I  have  to  request  your  reference  to  table  EE,  which  exhibits  the  price 
of  gold  and  of  silver  during  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  by  the 
Bank  of  England ;  the  amount  of  its  issues  at  various  periods ;  and  the 
price  and  relative  value  of  gold  to  silver  since  1760 ;  which  two  latter 
collections  will  contribute,  it  is  conceived,  to  a  more  full  exposition  of 
the  various  circumstances  apparently  connected  with  the  main  object  of 
your  queries. 

12th  Query.  "Are  there  any  known  causes  founded  on  the  supply  or 
demand  for  gold  or  silver,  calculated  to  change  their  relative  value  f  If 
so,  do  these  causes  operate  progressively,  or  do  they  fluctuate!* 

I  regret  to  state  my  inability  to  furnish  you  with  any  satisfactory  in- 
formation, upon  which  a  reasonable  conjecture  might  be  formed,  as  to 
the  extent  of  the  actual  "demand"  for  gold  or  silver.  The  great  and 
effective  "demand"  must  be  for  other  objects  than  coinage,  and  as  those 
objects  increase  progressively  with  the  general  increase  of  wealth,  and 
change  with  the  caprices  of  fashion,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate,  with  any 
approximation  to  correctness,  the  amount  either  of  the  entire 
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or  of  the  relative  demand,  for  these  metals,  for  the  various  objects  of  con- 
sumption. The  demand  for  coinage  is  not  comparatively  great,  for,  how- 
ever rapidly  commerce  may  extend,  or  commodities  may  be  multiplied 
iu  variety,  or  in  amount,  yet  mercantile  ingenuity  has  so  materially 
facilitated  the  transfer  of  productions,  by  the  use  of  bills  of  exchange, 
and  by  the  more  recent  introduction  of  bank  notes,  that  the  aggregate 
amount  of  metallic  currency  does  not  necessarily  increase  in  a  ratio  with 
the  increase  of  trade.  National  interest  requires,  (precisely  what  the 
operations  of  unrestrained  commerce  will  effect)  a  just  distribution  of 
the  amount  of  the  precious  metals  actually  existing  in  currency ;  but  it 
is  not  perceived  that  a  considerable  increase  or  diminution  of  the  entire 
amount,  thus  used,  would  either  materially  promote  or  retard  the  pros- 
perity of  the  commercial  world. 

In  1770,  Mr.  Necker  estimated  the  consumption  of  gold  and  silver  in 
France,  for  other  objects  than  circulation,  at  two  millions  of  dollars  an- 
nually ;  in  1 789,  Mr.  Peuchet  calculated  that  it  had  risen  to  four  millions ; 
but  in  1803,  Count  Humboldt  computes  it  to  be  six  millions  of  dollars, 
of  which  amount  gold  was  to  silver  in  value  as  12  to  18,  and  in  weight, 
in  the  proportion  of  1  to  22 ;  and  he  thence  estimates,  that  the  quantity 
annually  manufactured  in  Europe,  at  that  period,  must  have  amounted 
to  twenty-three  millions  of  dollars ;  and  that  the  waste  and  loss  alone, 
thus  resulting,  would  be  equivalent  to  the  yearly  produce  (4£  millions) 
of  the  mines  of  Europe  and  of  Siberia. 

The  accounts  of  the  assay  offices  for  1806  to  1809,  inclusively,  state 
the  quantity  stamped  and  marked  in  Great  Britain ;  from  which  record 
it  appears  that  six  thousand  ounces  of  gold,  and  one  million  of  ounces 
of  silver,  was  the  quantity  consumed  annually  in  plate.  The  consump- 
tion for  other  purposes  must  be  very  great,  as  a  single  London  house, 
in  the  bullion  trade,  stated  to  the  British  Parliamentary  Committee,  that 
their  monthly  sales  to  the  trade,  averaged  two  thousand  ounces  of  gold 
and  twenty  thousand  ounces  of  silver. 

According  to  repeated  experiments  made  in  England,  it  would  appear, 
on  the  authority  of  Lord  Liverpool,  when  master  of  the  mint,  and  by  the 
report  of  the  officers  superintending  that  establishment  in  1807,  that  the 
wear  on  guineas  may  be  estimated  at  about  one  per  cent,  and  upon  half 
guineas  at  two  per  cent,  in  fifty  years ;  but,  on  silver  coins,  it  has  been 
found  to  amount,  in  eleven  years,  to  one-fifth  of  one  per  cent,  on  crowns; 
1  £$  per  cent,  on  half  crowns ;  upwards  of  5  per  cent,  on  shillings ;  and 
;tf  per  cent,  on  sixpences. 

Mr.  Moore,  in  his  report  to  the  President,  in  December,  1826,  com- 
putes the  loss,  by  use,  in  fifty  years,  upon  gold  coin,  at  two  per  cent, 
and  on  silver  coins,  at  only  one  per  cent. 

Great  diversity  of  opinion  prevails  amongst  intelligent  and  sagacious 

historians,  as  to  the  amount  of  the  "supply"  of  gold  and  silver  which 

has  been  furnished  since  the  discovery  of  America.    The  product  of  the 

sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  is  uncertain  and  conjectural ;  but 
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the  mint  registers,  which  hare  been  preserved  and  published,  are  an 
thentic  records,  guiding  to  reasonable  conclusions,  as  to  the  extent  <« 
the  subsequent  produce;  and,  as  the  quantity  furnished  during  tlu« 
latter  period,  is  estimated  at  nine-tenths  of  the  entire  u  supply  *  of  the 
precious  metals,  I  shall  take  great  pleasure  in  submitting  to  yonr  in 
spection  and  consideration,  the  most  satisfactory  information  whkh  I 
have  been  able  to  procure,  of  the  aggregate  produce  of  the  Americas 
mines. 

Yoa  will  find  in  table  FF,  No.  1,  a  statement  of  the  entire  amount  «»• 
gold  and  silver  contributed  by  America,  from  its  discovery,  until  18W; 
according  to  the  estimates  of  the  enlightened  and  accomplished  travel)^ 
already  cited.  Count  Humboldt,  whose  superior  opportunities  and  mean- 
of  investigation  render  his  conclusions  probable,  if  not  convincing: 

The  amount  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  mines  of  America,  at  tb* 
close  of  the  last,  and  also  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  ceutiin 
as  well  as  the  statement  of  the  entire  production  of  America,  Emt^r. 
and  the  North  of  Asia,  at  the  latter  period,  are  also  presented,  and  ar> 
derived  from  the  same  highly  respectable  authority.  FF,  No.  2,  exhfl>r- 
the  average  annual  production,  from  1790  till  1802,  (as  given  in  th 
British  Bullion  Beport,)  according  to  the  estimate  of  Brogniart  hi  hi* 
"Traits  Elcmentaire  de  Mineralogie." 

FF,  No  3,  details  the  coinage  at  the  mints  of  Mexico,  from  180G  t 
1825,  according  to  Mr.  Ward,  late  a  representative  of  Great  Britain  i. 
that  country ;  and  although  it  is  admitted  to  be  a  very  defective  accmn: 
of  the  actual  produce  of  the  mines  of  Mexico,  from  the  commencem*  r  • 
of  the  Revolution,  in  1810,  until  1825,  (which  he  calculates  to  be  ele^* 
millions  of  dollars  yearly)  yet  I  have,  nevertheless,  furnished  it  tbr* 
minutely  and  particularly,  for  two  reasons:  1st,  Because  it  abundant?' 
evidences  a  vast  reduction  in  the  amount  produced  by  a  distri«n » • 
mines,  which  had  previously  contributed  six-elevenths  of  the  amount 
gold  and  silver,  and  fully  three-fourths  of  the  entire  quantity  of  sflv*  r. 
furnished  by  this  continent.    And,  2dly,  It  is  presented  as  the  data  u}»>- 
which  I  have  hazarded  the  computation,  (presuming that  Revolutions: 
other  similarly  circumstanced  Provinces,  have  been  accompanied  w>" 
like  effects,)  in  completing  the  estimates  of  the  amount  produced ;  th:* 
the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  furnished  by  the  American  mines  hz.*~ 
since  1810,  diminished  in  value,  from  forty-three  millions,  to  the  <w 
paratively  low  annual  average,  of  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars. 

FF,  No.  4,  is  a  summary  statement  of  the  result  of  my  inquiries  in  re- 
ference to  this  part  of  your  interesting  query;  but  I  find  it  neoessai?  t.« 
•  observe,  that  I  have  experienced  much  difficulty  in  apportioning  si;> 
ifactorily  to  each  successive  period,  the  respective  quantities  of  gold  *t>! 
silver.  Humboldt's  details  imply  an  intention  to  state  the  amount  ■■* 
each  metal  coined  at  the  mint  of  Mexico,  but  this  he  has  not  eflfort*. 
earlier  than  1780 ;  nor  does  he  distinguish  the  relative  quantities,  in  L> 
returns  of  the  coinage  at  Potosi.    He  has  not  furnished  any  register  <•-" 
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t  he  mint  of  Chili ;  and  those  of  Santa  Fe  and  Popayan  are  confined  to  the 
years  1788  till  1795.  I  have,  however,  found,  in  the  interesting  report 
already  referred  to,  an  extract  from  the  "Mercurio  PeruanodeHistoria  Lit- 
erature Noticias  publicas  "  which  gives,  in  detail,  the  amount  of  gold  and 
silver,  respectively j  coined  at  Mexico,  from  1733  till  1793,  and  in  Peru,  from 
177G  till  1794,  which  have  facilitated  my  calculations.  Humboldt  did 
not  visit  Brazil,  which  has  probably  furnished  two-thirds  of  the  entire 
production  of  gold  since  1695 ;  but  he  estimates  the  amount,  founded  on 
the  data  of  Baynal,  at  eight  millions  of  dollars  of  registered  produce, 
annually,  for  the  first  sixty  years,  and  at  four  and  one-quarter  millions, 
subsequently ;  with  the  addition  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  for  the  quantity 
smuggled. 

Although  I  have  adhered  to  this  estimate  of  the  produce  of  Brazil,  in 
the  compilation  annexed,  yet  it  is  necessary  to  remark,  for  your  con- 
sideration,  that  it  differs  materially  from  two  statements  alleged  to  be 
copies  of  manuscripts  in  the  possession  of  the  Portuguese  Government, 
entitled  "  Instruccao  para  o  governo  de  Capitaina  def  Minas  Geraes," 
and  "  Bendemiento  do  Quinto  do  ouro  das  4  Comarcas  de  Minas  Geraes  e 
Minas  Novas,"  which  detail,  with  fractional  precision,  the  amount  of  the 
*•  King's  fifth  "  in  these  two  principal  districts  from  1752  till  1794 ;  and 
in  Goiazes,  from  1788  till  1795,  accompanied  with  a  statement,  that  the 
revenue  from  some  other  mines  might  amount  to  two-thirds  of  this  latter 
d  istrict  Accor  ding  to  these  records,  the  average  annual  registered  prod- 
uce of  gold,  for  forty-three  years  (rating  the  arroba  of  Portuguese 
standard,  at  $8370,)  did  not  exceed  three  and  three-fourths  millions  of 
dollars,  and  that,  in  1794,  it  had  diminished  to  two  and  a  half  millions. 
The  Abb6  Baynal  states  the  entire  amount  of  gold  and  silver  furnished 
by  the  American  mines,  in  287  years,  at  25,570,279,924  livres,  which 
closely  approximates  the  annexed  estimates  up  to  1780.  I  have  added, 
a*  an  appropriate  appendage,  an  account  of  the  relative  value  of  gold  to 
.silver,  from  a  very  remote  period,  as  recorded  by  Lord  Liverpool  in  his 
learned  and  elaborate  letter  upon  coins. 

Upon  a  careful  review  of  these  two  last  statements,  it  appears  to  me, 
the  following  singular  but  instructive  conclusions  are  evidently  deduci- 
ble: 

1st.  Whatever  degree  of  uncertainty  may  exist,  as  to  the  precise 
quantity  of  the  precious  metals  which  was  imported  into  Europe,  during 
the  53  years  succeeding  the  discovery  of  America,  the  records  of  that 
time  abundantly  testify  that  gold  constituted  the  chief  part  of  the  sup- 
ply; and  that,  nevertheless,  its  great  preponderance  did  not  produce 
any  sensible  effect  on  its  market  value,  in  reference  to  silver. 

2d.  It  is  evident  that  the  enormous  importations  of  silver  consequent 
ui>on  the  exploration  of  Potosi  (which  mine  alone  is  estimated  to  have 
supplied  150  millions  of  dollars,  in  the  ten  years  subsequent  to  1545,)  did 
not  vary  the  relative  value  of  these  metals  by  a  rise  in  gold,  as  we  find 
that  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  her  eminent  advisers,  considered  it  expedient, 
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in  1560,  to  reduce  the  standard  proportions  from  11^  to  1  to  a  ffcwti<ni 
under  11  to  1. 

3d.  Although  the  quantity  of  these  metals  which  reached  Europe  c 
the  ninety  years  subsequent  to  1560,  bore  no  such  relative  proportion  ti- 
the entire  amount  these  possessed,  as  the  imports  of  the  preceding 
sixty-eight  years  must  have  borne,  to  the  small  supply  existing  aa:«v 
dent  to  the  discovery  of  the  new  world,  yet,  it  is  perceived,  with  w 
prise,  that  the  influx  of  the  first  era  was  unimportant,  compared  iriti 
the  effects  produced  during  the  second  period ;  effects  which  settled  ar.»: 
adjusted  in  Europe  a  relative  value  between  gold  and  silver,  and  u 
intrinsic  value  as  a  measure  of  commerce,  which  have  never  since  r\ 
perienced  atiy  material  change,  notwithstanding  the  immensity  ? 
amount,  of  the  subsequent  production  of  these  metals.  In  1665,  Char!  * 
II.  fixed  the  value  of  gold  to  silver,  in  England,  at  1  to  14  J.  In  Italy  uk 
in  Spain  it  was  1  to  15,  so  early  as  1650,  at  which  period,  it  is  alleged  tr, 
Doctor  Adam  Smith,  and  the  most  intelligent  of  the  writers  on  politirx 
economy,  that  gold  and  silver  had  fallen  to  their  Unrest  value,  in  referem* 
to  the  principal  products  of  labor. 

4th.  The  discovery  of  the  alluvial  mines  of  Brazil  in  1095,  quadruple 
the  annual  average  amount  of  gold  previously  produced,  yetn  in  KIT. 
when  this  inundation,  as  it  maybe  termed,  was  at  its  height,  the  Briti* 
Government,  by  the  advice  of  an  individual  of  pre-eminent  talents*  Sir 
Isaac  Newton)  raised  the  valne  of  gold  in  exchange  for  silver  to  1  ht 
151,  the  highest  standard  which  has  ever  prevailed  in  that  country. 

5th.  Although  it  appears  that  the  exploration  of  new  mines.  %r«r 
especially  of  Biscaina,  Sombrarete,  Catorce,  and  Valenciana,  in  Mexi.* 
towards  the  middle  and  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  increase  ' 
such  an  enormous  amount,  the  supply  of  silver,  as  to  change  the  relate 
proportions  prevailing  during  the  previous  fifty  years,  of  16  to  1  ofji-V. 
to  1  to  47  of  silver j  yet,  it  is  evident,  from  the  tables  hereto  annexed*  tt  r 
the  market  value  of  silver  was  almost  uniformly  higher^  in  Engiaroi 
than  the  standard  of  1717. 

These  extraordinary  circumstances  in  the  history  of  the  jmcwe* 
metals,  appearing  to  invite  and  authorize  the  inference,  that  it  is  n 
practicable  to  affix  with  accuracy  or  utility,  the  value  of  gold  to  s£lvc r. 
by  a  comparison  of  the  quantities  now  produced,  with  the  raspevtiv 
amounts  previously  supplied,  will,  it  is  presumed,  present  an  accepts*1.*- 
and  satisfactory  apology,  for  detailing,  at  such  great  length*  the  im>c. 
nent  facts,  illustrative  of  this  singular  result- 
Mr.  Ricardo,  a  distinguished  political  economist,  has  recently  procar.: 
gated  the  idea,  that  the  difference  of  value  in  these  metals,  respevthev  ■ 

the  difference  in  the  amount  of  labor  expended  od  tl»" 


the  operations  of  commerce  regnlate  and  vary  tb< 
,  tifr  silver,  uninfluenced,  in  any  material  degree,  by  th* 
lb  tif  supply,  or  by  the  prescription  of  legal  edicts.   Th« 
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comparative  abundance  of  silver,  for  fourteen  years  past,  whilst  the 
mines  have  been  extremely  unproductive,  may  probably  be  ascribed  to 
the  important  diminution  in  the  demand  for  India  and  China ;  but  the 
disappearance  of  our  gold  coin  is  altogether  attributable  to  the  reforma- 
tion in  the  currency  of  England,  which  created  an  unprecedented  demand, 
probably  not  less  in  amount  than  twenty  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  and 
the  great  change  thus  unavoidably  produced  in  the  denomination  of  our 
.specie  basis,  (gold  having  been  so  abundant  previously,  that  I  was 
enabled  to  transmit  to  the  Parent  Bank,  from  this  office,  between 
November,  1819,  and  June,  1820,  upwards  of  $240,000,)  has  excited 
public  attention,  and  induced  the  impression,  that  the  legal  standard 
requires  modification.  It  should  not,  however,  escape  remark,  that  the 
variations  in  the  value  of  gold  to  silver,  though  generally  too  minute  to 
have  a  sensible  effect  upon  ordinary  transactions,  are  nevertheless  as 
frequent  as  the  vicissitudes  of  trade ;  and  it  is  therefore  deserving  of 
grave  and  deliberate  consideration,  when  devising  a  remedy  for  this 
alleged  evil,  whether,  or  not,  it  is  judicious,  expedient,  or  suitable,  that 
two  metals,  subject  to  such  frequent  variations  in  value,  should  be  the 
established  measure  of  commerce,  which  ought,  if  practicable,  to  be 
uniform  and  invariable. 

Sir  William  Petty,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Locke,  and  Lord  Liverpool,  were 
of  opinion,  that  "  the  money  or  coin  which  is  to  be  the  principal 
measure  of  property,  ought  to  be  made  of  one  metal  only;'7  and  Lord 
Liverpool  contended,  that  gold  was  the  most  appropriate  metal  for  the 
currency  of  England.  Mr.  Locke  most  correctly  observes,  that  u  money 
is  the  measure  of  commerce,  and  of  the  rate  of  every  thing,  and  there- 
fore ought  to  be  kept  (as  all  other  measures)  as  steady  and  invariable  as 
may  be."  He  adds,  that  "  one  metal  alone  can  be  the  money  of  account 
and  contract,  and  the  measure  of  commerce  in  any  country,"  and  that 
"  the  fittest  for  this  use,  of  all  other,  is  silver — an  opinion  justly  entitled 
to  serious  deliberation,  in  consideration  of  the  peculiarity  of  our  position 
as  a  trading  nation.  In  the  event  of  such  a  selection,  gold  would  con- 
tinue to  be  equally  serviceable  in  liquidating  State  or  National  balances, 
and  its  intrinsic  and  well  ascertained  value  abundantly  secures  its  being 
current  and  available,  like  an  undoubted  bill  of  exchange,  in  effecting 
large  payments.  It  should  not  be  altogether  excluded  from  the  mint, 
uor  from  general  circulation,  as  its  portableness,  in  comparison  with 
silver,  recommends  it  particularly  for  use,  as  a  subsidiary  currency,  limited 
to  effect  small  payments,  and  when  confined  to  that  object,  it  is  suscep- 
tible of  considerable  appreciation  in  value,  in  reference  to  silver,  without 
hazarding  the  loss  of  our  silver,  or  unfavorably  influencing  prices. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  WHITE,  Cashier. 

To  the  Hon.  S.  D.  Ingham, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Washington. 
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TABLE  AA. 


ESTIMATE  of  the  quantity  of  fine  Gold,  or  of  Silver,  and  of  the  Alloy  which  emgkt  to  V 


DENOMINATION. 


Fineness. 


England — 

Gold  guinea. 

Silver  crown 

New  Coin*  : 
Gold  sovereign  . . . 

Silver  shilling  ... 


France— 

Gold  Louis 

Silver  5  franc  piece  . 

Antwerp — 

Gold  aouverain 

Old  Coin* : 
Silver  dacatoon 


22  carats 
11  oz.  2  dwt 

22  carats 
11  oz.  2  dwt 


900  milliemea 
900  milliemes 


22.0]  carats 
10  dwt  11}  grs. 


23  7-12  carats 


Holland— 

Gold  ducat 

Old  Coins:  I 

Silver  guilder [10  dwt  22}  grs. 


Netherlands— 

Gold  Williams' ,900  milliemes 

New  Coins:  | 

Silver  guilder .893  milliemes 


Gold  Frederick's ....  121]  carats 


Hamburgh— 

Gold  ducat 

Silver  rix  dollar 


23  8-12  carats 
14  loth*,  4  grs. 


Denmark— 

Gold  ducat 23  2-3  carats 

Silver  rix  dollar 141ods 


Sweden— 

Gold  ducat 

Silver  rix  dollar. 


23  5-12  carats 
14  lods,  1  gr. 


141  carat 


fUStf  grs.  fine 

P 1-8  of  a  carat 

•*al  <  2  dwts.  per  lb 

"    I  is.  p.  lb.  seignorage. 

«Stt*aj::: 

"nj'irs  ui  wt  A.  I  gr.  fine. 
"»k  rfo  in  wt  &  1  gr.  fine. 


2*  SI 


l    5  dwt. 


28 


19 

113    .  10*         5   "      H 


«n 


Ml 


C  Seignorage 

€  Hv  *t  <t  1  gr.  fine  • 

^seignorage  1  M  P- ct. 


3«rV  38? 


4 
16 


53 


7A 


Wf 


66f     loa.ldwt.a| 


urn. 

V 

3 


1461     14* 


Sdwt  *£ 
6   "    17 


10A      *  "     »A 
17A  '   «  "  »A 


93* 
148* 

»a  *a  ;  * 

I       I 

53*      |    '    2  ■•      9| 
401    :  90     ,  u  ••    If 


®A:     1 

aOlrV  56 


18   " 


A 


«*i  2  grs.  per  mark S2I  !    1A  '    2  "      S9 

Mtiofalod I     390}  '  54H  '  18  ••    Iff 


8TANDABDS  OF  CEBTAIN  NATIONS. 
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TABLE  AA—Continued. 
contained  in  the  Coin*  of  the  following  Nations,  according  to  the  result  of  assays  of  those  Coins, 


Value  where  toned. 


21  shillings 


t« 


tt 


30 
1 

20  franca 


5SM 

4*6*1 

21|     J 


8  florins,  2  st,  of  ex. 


»t 


106 
20 


<i 


lOgoflden. 


t« 


5  rix  dollars. 


6  marks  banco 


«« 


14  marks,  12  ah. 
7      "       6  ah. 


MskflUngs 


t* 


Value  in 
Dollars 

sad 
Cents. 


863 
«r\ 

3  17* 

1  20} 

2  14* 
39ft 

3  77, 


77,     1 
40      > 


8  77 


2  14ft 
108 


} 


Standard 

Gold 
to  Silver. 


ltolo^ft 


1  toUHf 


1  to  15ft 


1  to  16 


1  to  16ft 


1  to  16 


1  tol6f 


1    6ft     >  1  to  16| 


fine  Gold 

to 

Silver. 


1  to  15ft 


1  to  14.287 


1  to  15ft 


1  to  15 


1  to  14^, 


1  to  16| 


W.  0 


Jit } 


lltoloj 


1  to  ISA 


1  to!4| 


1  tOl4| 


ASSAYS. 


Lohdoh  Mint. 


Better  or  worse 
than  Standard. 


•  0.1}  gn.... 
.  7dw? 


W.  0.0ft  gr. 
W.14dwt.. 


89.5  grains-* 
1844.0 


78.6 
445.5 


B.     1.2*  grs. 
W.  4ft  dwt.. 


W.  0.2  gn. 


a     1.2ft  gn. 
TV.  10  dwt... 


a     1.8  gn. 
TV.  13  dwt.. 


a   ui 

W.Mftdwt. 


Philadelphia 
Mint. 


line  Metal 


53.8 
145.1 


02.2 


it 


52.9      •• 
1897.5      " 


63.6 

{388.4 


it 
ii 


5L9      •' 
888.6     M 


FineMetaL 


118.02  to  118.65  gn. 
429.7  gra, 

112.62  to  113  gn. 


89.48  gn. 
345.06  to  346 


62.5 
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TABLE  AA— Continued. 


DENOMINATION. 


Russia— 

Gold  imperial. 
Silver  rouble.. 


Vienna  4l  Trieste— 

Gold  ducat 

Silver  rix  dollar. . 


Lrghorx— 

Gold  Rusponi 

Silver  Franciscone. . 

Pobtuoal  &  Brazil— 

Gold  1  Johannes 

Silver  new  crosado* . 

Spain  *  fobmkrColontes 


Fineness. 


Gold  doubloon  t 
Silver  dollar 


TjKTTKD  States— 
Gold  eagle . . . 
Silver  dollar  . 


23  5-8  carats 
10  os.  8  dwt. 


23  2-3  carats 
13  loths,  6  grs. 


23  7-8  carats 
10  os.  18  1-3  dwt 


22  carats 

10  dinheiros,  19  grs. 

21  carats 
10}  dinheiros 

22  carats 


41 


Selgnoraee  and 
remedy. 


A  to  A- 


»4  Jg  of  a  carat. 
*!  1  grain  fine.. 


Fine 
Metal. 


185* 
277} 


801 


887} 


874| 


2474 
37lJ 


AI1^y-        Weight 


421 


7  uaw 

13-«J 


t    t  M   H 

72  .  18  M    1 


I  «  "  17* 

88|  17  "  18 

18j!  »  "    St 

26f  U  "    1| 


524,  17   "  Mft 
43|    17   M  lift 


22|    11 
44f    17 


11   " 
17  " 


8 


*  This  is  the  crnaado  of  1690:  the  latest  crnaado  weighs  198.2  of  pure  silver,  and  is  worth  4M  n*» 
hence  one  milrea  is  worth  111  .222  cents— Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
t  The  doubloon  is  worth  in  Pern  17  dollars— export  duty,  gold  2  per  cent,  silver,  5  per 

at  a  premium  of  2  to  3  per  cent. 
Do.  do.  Chili  171.  dollars— dollars  1031  cents  each. 

Do.  do.  Havana  17  dollars— export  duty,  gold  1  per  cent  stiver.  2  per  « 

Do.  do.  Mexico  16  dollars— export  duty,  gold  2  per  cent,  silver,  31  per  > 

Authorise*:  Doctor  Kelly.    Mr.  Tate.    Mmt  Reports. 
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TABLE  AA— Continued. 


■—    v  i 


Value  where  issued. 


10  roubles 

1 

4i  florins 

2 

40  lire 

Bflire... 

6.400  raM 

16  dollars 
1 


Value  in 

Dollars 

and 

Cents. 


7Stl 


2  14* 


640 
1  04| 


} 


820    \ 
64J5 


14  79 
1  01 


10  00 
1  00 


Standard 

Gold 
to  Silver. 


Fine  Gold 

to 

Silver. 


1  to  17 


1  to  18 


1  to  151 


1  to  16 


1  to  16 


1  to  15J 


Better  or  worse 
than  Standard. 


1  to  15 


B.      L 
W.  18tf 


1  to  15A 


1  to  14* 


1  to  15& 


1  to  16| 


1  to!5 


A8SAY& 


Lohdoh  "Mart. 


B.     1.2fgrs... 
W.    los.5dwt 


B.      1.8|grs 
W.     2dwt... 


181. 9  grains. 
278.0 


68.2 
855.6 


W.     0. 
W.     7d 


Sif:: 


w. 


Llgr 
8dwt. 


W.    0. 01  grs  . 
W.8|tol0idwt. 


Fine  Metal 


160.8 
386L4 


201.8 
237.5 


860.0 
370.0 


it 


24*.  0 

36a  8  to  870 


PHIIADKLFUA 
HlHT. 


Fine  Metal 


202. 8  to  208. 2  grs. 


861. 8  to  882. 4 
872. 6  to  874  grs. 
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TABLE  BB,  No.  1— Continued. 


On  nominal  par. 


On 


Avenge  rate  of  exchange  on  London  from  1791 
till  suspension  of  specie  payments  by  Bank 
of  England,  6  years  

Ditto  from  1707  till  1807. 11  yean 

Ditto  during  embargo.  1  year  and  8  months . . . 

From  embargo  till  September,  1814, 5  years  and 
6  months 

During  suspension  of  specie  payments,  2  years 
and  0  months 

Prom  suspension  of  specie  payments  till  1820, 
3  year  and  0  months 

From  1821  till  November,  1829,  8  years  and  10 
months 


4.50 

4.41| 

4.64 

4.00 

4.96 

4.60 

4.87 


HI 


per  ct>  prem. 
per  ct  oisc'nt 
perot.  prem. 

10     per  ct  discount 

H  A  PC  ct.  prem. 

1}   per  cent  prem. 

9f   per  cent.  prem. 


or  121 
or  8} 

or  It* 
or  6* 


stet 


TABLE  BB— No.  2. 


BATE  OF  EXCHANGE  at  Baltimore,  for  Bills  on  Amsterdam,  Hamhwrgk,  Awi, 

Paris,  from  1615  till  1829. 


1816 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 

1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 


Amsterdam. 
Cents  per 
Guilder. 


46 
46 

42 

894 

89 

87* 

88 

89 

89 

88| 

40 
89 
40 
40 
40 


to  60 
48 
89 
40 
41 
89 
40 


•i 


it 


II 


II 


II 
«l 


i* 
*l 


it 
II 


41 
41 
40 
41 
41 
41 


Hamburgh. 
Cents  per 
Hark  Banco. 


88  to  40 

88  "  41 

86  "  34 

86  "  86 

84  "  35 

"  34 

w  "  85 

m  ••  35 

34 


»i 


«i 


34  "  36 

36  "  36 

83  "  36 

34  M  36 

34  "  36 

344  ••  36 


Bremen. 
Cents  per 
BixDouar. 


86    to  88 

84 

..  n 

"  77 

.4  v 

"  7$ 

••  77 

..  n 

"  78 


Paris.     C«- 
per  Fran*-   < 
Francs    f« 
Dollar. 


80 
76 
75 
74 
76 
78 
76 


77  "  784 
80  "  82 

78  "  79 

78  "  89 

79  "  89 
78|  l(  89 


n  '  Z. 

n  -  H 

Iff  "  t» 

u$  '  :• 

184  "  :h 

iff  -  :i 

if  •  *ji 

l*|  -  'J 


6.90to&" 
6.90  "  i- 

6.16  •   i". 

5. 17  "  *  - 
6.13  *  1  = 
6.39  *  *3 


Anttorttfsf— An  Exchange  Broker.   Priee-Current 


EXCHANGE  IN  LONDON  ON  HAMBUBGH,   1760-1689. 
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TABLE  BB- No.  3. 

STA  TEMEXT  of  the  current  rate  of  Exchange  in  London  for  BttU  on  Hamburgh,  f\ 
till  1829,  and  for  Bills  on  Amsterdam  and  on  Paris,  since  1606. 


1760 


Hamburgh  par 
is     34*.     34. 
Flemiah  Ban- 
co inGold,  34*. 
1 A  <*•  do.  by 
Aesay,35#.  Id. 
Banco  in  Sil- 
ver per  Pound 
Sterling. 

i 

J 
1 

Amsterdam  par 

Paria  par  25*. 

Tew. 

Tear. 

1 

Hamburgh, 
continued. 

■ 

i 

i 

i 

Tear. 

Hamburgh, 
continued. 

35f.llAd.Ban- 
co  In  Gold,  35*. 
10ftd.do.  by  As- 
say, 36t.  74d. 
Banco  in  Sil- 
ver per  Pound 
Sterling. 

4&  Francs  in 

Gold,  25*.  ,% 
do.  by  AtMit^. 
24*.    M    do. 
in    Silver   per 
Pound  Stir- 
ling. 

s.  d.       s.  d. 

s.  d.       s.  d. 

S.    d.         9. 

d. 

s.  d.       s.  d. 

francs,  francs. 

1700 

31    6  to  36    4 

1783 

31    6  to  32    9 

1806 

33    3  to  34 

6 

35    4  to  36    0 

25.       to  25. 50 

1 

31  11   "  82    5 

4 

33    8   "  34    8 

7 

34    3   "  84  10 

36    0  "  36    6 

24.14   "  24.50 

2 

32  11   M  35    1 

5 

34  11  "  85    6 

8 

32    9  "  35 

8 

84    7  "  85    7 

23.8     ••  24.4 

3 

33  11   "  34  11 

0 

34    3  "  84  11  , 

9 

28    6  "  31 

3 

31    4  "  36    1 

19.16  u  22.4 

4 

34    5  "  35    2 

7 

34    5   "  35    1 

1810 

29    3  "  31 

1 

31    6  "  82    0 

19.16  ••  2L 

5 

34    4   "  35    1 

8 

34    9  "  35    4 

11 

23    6  "  26 

6 

29 

18.        "  19. 

6 

34  6  M  85    8 

35  6  "  35  11 
33    6  "  34  11 
33    1   "  33    8 

9 

1790 

1 

2 

34  10   "  35    7 

35  0   "  85    7  | 
35    2   "  85  11  , 
34    0   "  84    6 

12 
18 

M 
15 

7 



8 

29    0  "  29 
28    2  "  32 

6 

2 

2L       "  22. 

9 

30    4  "  34    4 

1&80   "  23.80 

1770 

33    2  "  33    5 

8 

35    3   "  87    6 

16 

35    2   "  36 

7 

38    6  "  40    0 

25.10   "  25.70 

1 

32    9  "  33    9 

4 

34    5  "  36    7 

,7l 

35    2  "  86 

2 

38    4   "  89    4 

guilder,  guilder. 

11.2     ,r11.10 

24.70  "  25.  ISO 

2 

32    7   "  33    8 

5 

32    6  "  35  10 

18 

33  11   "  84 

6 

94.        4>  24.40 

3 

34    0   "  34  11 

6 

32    7   "  34    7 

19 

33  11   '*  36 

2 

11.6     M  1L9 

23.85  "  25.10 

4 

34    2  "  34  10 

7 

84    9  "  88    0 

1820 

36    7   "  37 

7 

12.       "  12.7 

25.45  "  25.  H) 

5 

34    2   "  34    5 

8 

37    5  "  38    2 

21 

37    6  "  38 

2 

12.3     "  12.9 

25.60  "  26.10 

6 

33    1   "  34    1 

9 

32    6  "  37    7 

22 

37    7   "  38 

0 

12.7     "  12.8 

25.30   "  25.  CO 

7 

82    1   "  83    2 

1890 

31    4   "  32    6 

23  ' 

38    0  "  38 

4 

12.9     "  12.10 

25.90   "  26.10 

8 

32    4   "  34  10 

1 

29    8   "  82    6 

24 

37    7   "  37 

8 

12.2     "  12.3 

25. 30   "  25  70 

9 

33    9  "  35  10 

2 

32    2   "  33    5 

25 

36    9  M  36  10 

12.2     "  12.2 

25.30   "  25.50 

1780 

83  10  "  85    7 

8 

32  10   ••  84    5 

26 

37    4   M  37 

7 

12.8     "  12.8 

25,65  "  25.95 

1 

31  11   "  34    1 

4 

84  10   "  35  10 

27 

36  10   "  37 

6 

12.3     "  12.7 

25.35  "  25.  h5 

2 

81    8   "  32  11 

5 

82    9  ••  85    8 

28 

36  10  "  37 

6 

12.3     "  12.7 

25.35  "  25.  b5 

29 

36    7   "  86  10 

12.1     "  12.3 

25.40  "  25.50 

1795,  War  and  bad  harvest. 
1799, 1800,  and  1801,  Two  bad  harvest*. 

1802  to  1808,  Little  affected  by  war,  and  exchange  general];  I 
1808  to  1814, 8. 10, 12, 15, 25,  and  30  per  cent.  againatJBnclancU 

1815,  After  peace  only  5  per  cent,  against  England. 

1816,  At  par. 

1817  and  1818,  Large  importations  of  grain. 
1819  to  1829,  Exchanges  favorable  to  England. 
Authorities.    Mr.  Moahet    Monthly  Magaaine,    Bates  at  Lloyd'e. 
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TABLE  CC. 

EXPENSES  on  shipments  of  Coin  or  BuUion  to  England  and  to  France,  aooottfsj  to  oeiuJ 

sales. 

Upon  gold  to  London, 

Freight,  £  per  cent. ;  Insurance,  f  per  cent .....••...•••»•..  L13pern 

Commission,  brokerage,  melting,  and  assaying 31    do 

Loss  when  sold  at  £3  17*.  6d.  sterling,  per  ounce,  which  has  been  the  price, 
until  recently,  that  it  has  risen  to  £3  17a.  9d.  sterling .50    d« 

1.94  per  rt 
Deduct  60  days  interest,  at  4  per  cent,  per  annum 67    dn 

Expense  on  light  British  gold,  when  compared  with  a  bill  on  London,  at 
60  days 1.27  per  ct 

There  is  alleged  to  be  an  inferiority  from  the  British  standard,  in  the  fine- 
ness of  Portuguese  and  American  gold,  of  £  of  a  grain  in  22  carats,  and 
usually  a  trifling  loss  in  weight,  in  all  equal  to .33    do 

L60  per  rt. 
Doubloons,  generally,  have  commanded  an  advance  on  the  price  of  bullion, 
but,  if  melted,  the  additional  loss,  from  an  inferiority  of  one  grain  in  21 
carats,  would  be 90    do 

2.50  per  «• 

The  average  premium  paid  for  gold,  since  1821,  has  been  4}  to  5  per  cent,  on  the  nm' 
prices. 

Upon  silver  coin  to  London, 

Mexican  or  other  dollars,  of  full  weight,  freight  and  insurance  as  above..  1.13  per  <-*. 
Commission,  brokerage,  and  other  charges 37    d<> 


1.50  per  tv 
Allowing  24  days  to  effect  sales,  there  will  be  a  gain  of  36  days'  interest, 
at  4  percent,  per  annum • • 40    do 


Expenses 1.10  per  rf. 

When  sales  are  made  at  As.  9£d.  sterling,  per  ounce,  which  was  about  the 
average  price  last  year,  the  loss  upon  our  nominal  estimate  of  4#.  6cL 
sterling,  per  dollar,  will  be t 7.90    d* 


Equal  to  the  remittance  of  a  bill  on  London,  at  60  days,  at  a  premium  of . .  9  per  rt. 
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Out  half  dollars  produced  about  i  per  cent,  less  in  London ;  but,  on  the 
ot  her  hand,  the  Mexican  and  other  new  dollars  cost  from  \  to  1£  per  cent, 
premium. 

The  last  quotation  from  London  is  but  4*.  9Jd.  sterling,  per  ounce,  for 
dollars,  which  would  increase  the  item  of  loss  from  7  fa  per  cent,  to  frfo 


per  cent. ;  and,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  silver  in  England,  being  a 
commercial  commodity,  subject  to  fluctuation  in  price,  it  will  not 
readily  exported,  unless  with  the  prospect  of  a  reasonable  profit. 

Expense  on  shipments  of  silver  coin  to  Havre. 

American  half  dollars;  freight,  50  cts. ;  insurance,  62$  cts 1.13  per  ct. 

Commission,  brokerage,  and  other  charges. .67     do 

1.80  per  ct. 
Allowing  24  days  to  effect  sales,  there  will  be  a  gain  of  36  days'  interest, 
at  5  per  cent,  per  annum 50     dO 

Expenses 1.30  per  ct. 

Sales  were  made  last  year,  at  an  average  of  about  francs, .. ......  5. 25} 

Tar  value 6.344 

Loss  on  sales 9  cts.    1.75     do 


Equivalent  to  a  bill  on  Paris,  at  60  days,  at  5. 19  francs  per  dollar 3.05  per  ct. 


Expenses  as  above 1.30  per  ct. 

Mexican  and  other  new  dollars  have  sold,  on  an  average,  at  6.31}  francs, 

<>ach,  loss  thereupon .80     do 


Equal  to  a  bill  remittance  at  5.23}  francs  per  dollar 2.10  per  ct. 

The  latest  quotation  of  prices  from  Havre — 

For  American  half  dollars,  is •• 5.23  francs. 

For  Mexican  dollars 5.29     do 

Authorities — 

One  of  the  most  extensive  exporters  of  gold  and  silver  to  England, 
in  1827  and  1828. 

A  large  shipper  of  dollars  and  half  dollars  to  Havre,  during  the  same 
period. 
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TABLE  DD. 


STATEMENT  of  the  price  of  specie,  during  the  suspension  of  spook  payment*, 
Baltimore  and  New  York  Bank  notes  ;  and,  also,  a  comparative  view  of  the  exchange  fvr  t 
on  London,  in  the  cities  of  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York,  and  also  in  Bo 
where  specie  was  paid. 


fj»i  . 


1814. 
September... 

October 

November ... 
December.... 

1816. 

January 

February.... 

March 

April 

May 

Juuo 

July 

August 

Sijwmber... 

October 

November... 
December... 

1816. 

January  

February  — 

March 

April 

May 

June... 

July 

August 

Srptcmber... 

October 

November ... 
Dt oember . . . 

1817. 

January  

February .... 


PBICE  OF  SPECIE. 


Baltimore 
premium. 


20perot. 
15     do 
10     do 
14     do 


20  do 

5  do 

5  do 

10  do 

14  do 
16  do 
20  do 
10  do 
20  do 
21*  do 

15  do 
18  do 


15  do 

IS  do 

18  do 

23  do 

20  do 

20  do 

15  do 

12  do 

10  do 

8  do 

» 

0 


do 
do 


8     do 
24    do 


New  York 
premium. 


Baltimore 
rate  of  ex- 
change on 
London. 


ISperct. 

2  do 

5  do 

54  do 

5  do 

1U  do 

14  do 

124  do 

18  do 

16  do 

12  do 

124  do 


124  do 

0  do 

121  do 

104  do 

124  do 

124  do 

6  do 


•5 
8 
2 
1 


3 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


M    do 
2*   do 


percent. 
5diac't 
par 
par 
4prem. 


4    do 
2    do 
par  disc't 
Sprem. 
7    do 

10  do 

11  do 
13  do 
15  do 
10  do 
10  do 
18  do 


15  do 

16  do 
10  do 
104  do 
20  do 
224  do 
10    do 

17  do 

18  do 
17  do 
14  do 
10    do 


6    do 
44  do 


Philadelphia 
rate  of  ex- 
change on 
Ixmdon. 


percent. 
4diao't 
8    do 


par 


24   do 

Ifdiac't 
liprem. 
5}    do 
64   do 
7     do 
7     do 

17  do 

18  do 
13  do 
12    do 


12  do 

12  do 

15  do 

15  do 

16  do 

10  do 

17  do 

14  do 

15  do 
14  do 

11  do 
6  do 


4    do 
2   do 


New    York 
rate  of  ex- 

chanj 


shangeon 
r<omion 


Beatm 
of«v:t' 


percent. 
7di*ct 
8   do 

V* 


lSbc* 
5  do 
4  do 
1  do 
lprem. 
1  do 
8   do 

11  do 

12  do 
10   do 

8   do 


8  do 
64  do 

9  do 

Edo 
do 
dp 

5  do 

4  do 

6  do 
6  do 
6    do 

5  do 


per  or 

124- 

12  * 

13  v 

14  - 


14  <J 

1*  ; 

1«  <. 

» 

3  • 

*  . 


4    •• 
24* 


2  : 


F 


H  « 


rc 


Author!  He* :~ A  New  York  Broker;  a  Baltimore  Broker ;  price*  current 
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TABLE  EE. 

AN  ACCOUNT  of  the  London  market  price  of  standard  gold  and  of  silver,  with  their  relative 
proportions  to  each  other,  from  1760  till  18229,  and  the  amount  of  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  in  circulation,  since  1788. 


1700 

l 

a 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

8 

1770 

1 

a 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

8 

1780 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

8 

7 

8 

8 , 

1790 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

8 

7 

8 

9 

1800 

1 

a....... 

3 

4 

5 

8 

7 

8 

9 

1810 

ia 

13 

14 

15 

10 

17 , 


tandaidgokL 
per  ounce,  £3 
Vis.  10J* 


£ 
8 
4 
8 
4 
8 
3 


t. 

19 
0 

19 

0 

18 

18 


8  19 


8 
8 
4 
4 
8 
4 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
3 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
6 
8 
6 
6 
5 
4 
8 


19 

19 

0 

0 

19 

0 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

18 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

5 

6 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

12 

0 

8 

8 

10 

5 

0 

18 


d. 

0 

0 
10 

8 

8 

0 

2 

8 

6 

8 

4 

9 

0 
11 

9 

7 

7 

7 

7 

8 

8 

8 

9 

0 

9 

8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 

!? 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 


ounce, 
2d. 


Standard  sfl 
ver,   per  (GoWtOBflver, 


UrfvtoL 


416tol 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


3.81 
4.60 
4.58 
4.78 
4.58 
4.28 

32 
4.45 
4.32 
4  22 
4.28 
4.08 
4.00 
4.92 
4.49 
4.21 
13.91 
4.21 
4.78 
4.30 
18.70 
3.42 
3.88 
4.77 
5.07 
4.78 
4.70 
4.58 
4.78 
.88 
4.82 
4.30 
4.88 

18 
4.84 
4.84 
6.81 
5.81 

14 
4.88 
4.33 
5.09 

33 

54 
5.00 
4.12 
433 
488 
8.00 
8.00 
5.58 
4.09 
404 
5.71 
8.15 
a.  53 
5.44 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Bank  of  Eng- 
land notes 
in  circula- 
tion. 


7,575,805 
8,552.597 
8,209,855 


8,688,570 

9,370,350 

9,705,240 

10,217,360 

11,699,140 

11,349,810 

11,451,180 
10, 983, 130 

13,539,100 
11, 030. 110 
8,640.250 
13,  224, 440 
14006,960 
15,450,970 
16,365,206 
17, 931, 930 
16, 847, 522 
17,345,020 
17,241,933 
17,135,400 
17,403.001 
17, 644,  G70 
19,811,330 
20,728,780 
23.793,11.'' 
23,482,910 
24024.P69 
25, 511, 012 
27, 155,  K4 
26,466,280 
27,339,768 
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TABLE  EE.— Continued. 


♦a 

>^U 

ii— 


^3.  »»»»»■» «•—  «•»  •« 
••1 

«U*  «»•»-•  «k«b  «»*a*4ba».a».4»«l 


21. 


Standard  gold, 
per  ounce,  £3 
Hs-lOtf. 


£  t. 

4    1 

4  1 
3  17 
3  17 
8  17 
8  17 
3  17 
3  17 
3  17 
3  17 
3  17 
3  17 


d. 

6 

0 

-» 

6 
6 
6 
9 
6 
0 
6 
9 


Standard  ail' 
ver  per 
ounce,  6a, 
2d. 


d. 

4 

2 

0 

11 

11 

11 

0 

0 

0 

4  114 
4  111 
4  11 


5 
6 
5 

4 
4 
4 
5 
5 
5 


Gold  to  direr, 
ttrfetol. 


15.28 
15.68 
15,57 
15.84 
15.77 
1A.77 
15.05 
15.66 
15.05 
15.63 
15.63 
15.81 


1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Bank  of  Er; 
land  x*t,4 
h. 


25,*:.c* 

w,ir  h* 

20,11c  * 


is,fim,Ti- 


bra*: 


Mr.  Wheatly,  Monthly  (Magazine,  Bullion  Beport,  Mr.  Tooke.  Mr. 
f haacvuor  ut  tike  Exchequer,  Governor  of  the  Bank. 

*>om  1757  oil  177<  (sixteen  yean)  from  the  defective  atate  of  the  coin,  gold  sold,  on  an 
:ht*  M~nc  prk*  U  per  cent:  Mint  ptioe,  £3  17*.  10J<t  sterling.    From  the  reooinage  of  1774  to  1777.  U 
IT*,  vt*  wtfy-six  years)  the  prioe  of  gold  averaged  A  Per  cent,  wader  the  Mint  price. 

r>um  1757  till  1773,  dollars  sold  at  St.  4j<L  per  ounoe,  or  7J  per  cent,  above  the  mint  price. 
*  From  1773  till  ITO,  the  prioe  of  dollars  was  Si.  l|d.  per  ounce;  equal  to  5s. 3t&  for  etandai 
p*r  cvot.  above:  the  mint  prioe  of  5s.  2d.  per  ounoe,  for  English  standard  silver. 

In  1773,  the  Bank  of  Sngland  was  prohibited  from  issuing  notes  under  £20.    In  1777  thai 
%a*  cvmov*4>  awl  notes  were  permitted  of  £10  and  of  £5. 

hi  ITttu  February  25,  specie  payments  were  suspended,  and  the  issue  was  authorised  of  £2 
u\>ft*k    In  1SJ0,  April  5,  all  the  banks  were  required  to  oease  issuing  sny  notes  under  £5ateriia£. 

Che  Puk*  of  Wellington  has  stated  the  amount  of  gold  coined  in  London,  from  1822  till 
S&iV&vW  pounds  sterling;  of  which  it  is  estimated  that  22,000,000  remain  in  circulation, 
&vN0,<*W  sihweoina. 

Annual  average  ooinage  at  Calcutta  and  Madras,  2,000  000  pounds  sterling. 
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[In  his  paper  on  "  the  Eelation  of  Gold  and  Silver  in  its  variations  np 
to  the  present  time,"  which  is  appended  to  his  work  on  the  Production 
of  the  Precious  Metals,  a  table  from  which  is  reprinted,  page  702,  Pro- 
fessor Soetbeer  has  but  one  authority  to  which  to  appeal,  and  that  au- 
thority is  the  above  table. 

It  seems  to  be  not  only  the  first  but  the  only  attempt  to  answer  the 
important  questions  concerned  in  the  market  rate  of  the  metals  in  the 
principal  commercial  city. 

This  distinguished  authority  gives  the  following  reasons  for  not  adopt- 
ing the  above  table  in  his  publication: 

"We  have  omitted  to  do  this,"  he  says,  "because  all  information  was 
lacking  as  to  what  sort  of  quotations  these  were,  and  how  these  aver- 
ages were  calculated ;  and  further  because  in  any  case  for  the  years  1797 
to  1817  the  Hamburg  quotations  are  more  trustworthy  on  account  of 
the  then  suspension  of  specie  payments;  and  finally,  because  it  is  evi- 
dent that  gross  errors  have  crept  into  some  of  the  yearly  averages  early 
in  this  London  table,  and  hence  arises  a  doubt  concerning  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  rest. 

"  For  example :  The  London  table  gives  for  the  year  1761  the  ratio  of 
13.94  to  1;  that  of  the  following  year  at  14.63. 

"Now  it  is  intrinsically  improbable  in  the  highest  degree  that  in  the 
year  1761  the  average  ratio  had  sunk  below  14  to  1,  and  that  at  once 
in  the  following  year  it  rose  5  per  cent.  The  careful  calculations  based 
on  the  Hamburg  quotations  give  a  ratio  of  14.54  for  1761  and  15.27 
for  1762. 

"  Another  example:  In  the  London  table  the  average  rate  from  1781 
to  J  783  is  13.33, 13.54, 13.78  to  1,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  price  of  70£  to 
C8J  pence  per  ounce. 

"This  is  hardly  conceivable  if  we  observe  the  fact  that  in  those  years 
the  rate  at  Hamburg  was  14.78, 14.42, 14.48  to  1,  while  according  to  the 
London  table  itself  the  ratio  jn  17S4  returned  to  14.90. 

"  In  view  of  this  evidence,  the  above  mentioned  account  of  the  market 
rates  from  1760  to  1829,  reckoned  probably  by  the  prices  of  Silver  in 
London,  must  be  characterized  as  unfit  for  use  and  merely  deceptive,  in 
spite  of  its  adoption  in  official  documents." — H.] 
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TABLE  FF— No.  1. 


•■>. 


\f  'rtid 


ef  Silver,  registered,  and  extracted  firm  Ik 
1492  HU  1803. 


I 


-  -  v  sa»£  JL&r  -;a£sa,  were  almost  the  only  mine* 

:   _ »a  .=.  1  ^1  and  from  that  memorable  epoch 

«::  *I--r.  <  ^cd  at  the  commencement  ox  the 
' b»  \nn-.A7.^.  I  reckon,  from  the  conquest  by 


1   J-i 


1*  -=.-«"- 

42C  fr 


_     1    r- 


and  m  1558  that  of  GuanaxnatQ,  and 
-:«-d  bv  Medina.    One  mar  reckon 

r  •»  1600*  to  1690  at  three  millions 

^  Trry  in  1545  until  1803, 1,095ft  mill 
:-w  w  1ms;  about 


».  * 


c —  *•• 


ft*  16M. 


H3Q,  hare  vielded  until  1803 
ay  tram  1630  to  1788,  200,000 


-  ■«    * 


1^~L  Lav*  yielded  until  1773  per  year  170,000 
;j.^n.\  snd  Conchucos,  have  yielded 


.l 


.  hscil  iT-a  «f  Poroo  and  other  Peruvian  mines 
nr  xz  rSlXO.  at  150  to  200,000  marcs  yearly. . . . 
Ttf  ••vo^at  red  in  1541 ;  the  alluvial  mines  of 
«l~=  -„    i\-x  'ored.    If  one  reckons  12,000  marcs 
C  .liinmies,  exclusive  of  Mexico,  we  may 


1,38,48.01 


4ft,  508,  *v 


874,00c.  Pi 

127,6*  «•*• 
78a,  «*•  • 
234,  <*<.<'.• 

4ft,  uOu,^1 


174,  W* 
H.  '* .  •  « 

3.4UU.* 

4,3»«» 
185,32  • 

350,OOCv> 


...   a  ^"-^  -^-»*=-^  a  5tmu&a  Tiiuiu**.  trcsn  1432 tffl  1803 i    34, 035, 15*  •* 


-%  iyra£se»  doable  of  the  present  period.    He 
i    ^  -  -x  '"".it  fn>m  the  discovery  of  the  mines 

-.  ti  i  u^.r«»    f  ;.<a!  to  the  valueof 

4  -iv  nu.u>.  jewauue  at  32,000  marcs 


.-    "^:^-* 


v.u.t>9.  «&w  zb*  £s«roveryof  Brazil. 


48*  OHM 
204,544,** 


I 


•84,544.!* 


*f  -y^vv-i  crtraeted  /rem  the  JftMt  of 
1*S  tOI  1««3. 


**,/' 


^      »    <^i   .-      *  *►-? 


>.         * 


V* 


*C*  W*  V^., 


^•t  *»  ilH^nt  *Ttrac 

»       J»     ■*,    *  {I'm.  rf* 

i  very  considerable,  until 

•2SJ.SOQ.0SI 

•  ..■;    rt  ^w  ravrswoi 

►  atmfgkaig  at  the  early  period  of 

274,ftOQ.<« 

300,  aoQ,  one 

"-rx,  ▼^?re  the  sarver  is  l 

isar  the  river  Amason,  at 

c*.  Jtfcow*  Arresat« 

ex  •oo,  cu} 

171, 000, 000 

y^^  ^-ftf  ^  )|gj 

987,  OMLOtit 
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TABLE  FF,  No.  1— Continued. 
Abridged  statement  of  the  entire  produce  of  the  American  Afines,  from  1492  till  1603. 


Political  Divisions. 


Spanish  Colonies. 

X+w  Spain $2,028,000,000 

iVru  and  Bnenoe  Ayres 2,410,200,000 

X<wUr*nada 275,000,000 

Chill 138,000,000 


Portuguese  Cbfontet—Braril 

SI'S  yean,  annual  average  17|  millions 


The  Mint  register  of  GnaLrayoo,  &c.  gives  for  those  20 
y»ws  2,180,170  marcs  of  silver,  which,  at  81  per  m.  is 
If.  533,990,  which  shows  an  error  in  Humboldt  s  computa* 
ti^ra  of 

Add  proportion  smuggled 


Total  amount 


Gold  Hares  Silver  Marcs 
of  Castile,      of  Castile, 


3,625,000 


6,290,000 


9,915,000 


512, 700, 000 


512,700  000 


166, 805, 010 
39,  b94, 990 


Total  Dollars. 


490,000,000 
4, 858, 200, 000 


4,  851,  200, 000 
855, 500, 000 


5,706,700,000 


|   206,700,000 


5, 500, 000, 000 


Annual  produce  of  the  Mines  upon  which  the  duty  of -fa  has  been  paid. 


^^—  —  — s —  —  -  — 

Jrrovxnoes. 


Mexleo 

Peru 

rbOi 

Buenos  Ayres 
>ev  Grenada 


Fine  Gold 


Supposed  am't  o/  contraband. 

Mexico in  silver.. 

Peru in  silver.. 

<bili in  gold.. 

Buenos  Ayres in  silver.. 

New  Grenada in  gold.. 


Spanish  Colonies  at  the  end  of  the  last  century . 


7.000 
8,400 

10,000 
2, 200 

1H,000 


40,600 
marcs. 


100,000 

2,500 

67,000 

2,500 


Fine  Silver 
Mures. 


2,250,000 

513,  000 

29,700 

414,000 


3,206,700 

800,000 
900,000 
400,000 
COO,  000 
400,000 


Valne    in 
Dollars. 


22, 170, 740 
5, 317,  9nJ 
1,7J7,>0 
4,  212, 404 
2,024,700 


36,063,272 


8,100,000 


89,163,272 
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TABLE  FF,  No.  1-Contmoed. 
of  Oe  Mines  of  America  at  the 


of  a* 


Provinces. 

Fine  Gold 

l 

^f  ^aff^0>       *^- 

Mexico 

7.4*0 

1X213 

X»» 

2ft,  545 

30,800 

18*250 

•U.4M 

2*780 

4£LS» 

3*.— 

c  :- 

C»»H 

2.  • 

4  •• 

Xf  Grama 

1  «• 

Brazil 

1  «m 

73^  a? 

■ 

S,4«l*4< 

■ 

«£.>■ 

Product  of  the  Iftaeo  ta  Evrope,  Xortkern  Aria,  and 


at  ike 


PteeGoU. 


Europe.... 

Asia .. 

.....I 

i 


5.900 

Z240 

70.447 


as,ao» 


1 
44. 


78,  UI  |    2.24.WT      4e.fr* 


TABLE  FF,  Xo.  8L 


8TATBMESTof  Oe 
Broamarte  "  Trait* 
to  Man*  of  CattiU. 


ce  of  Gold  amd  Steer,  from  1790  to  1302, 
de  Mimewawfie," 


Old  Cusiujcft. 


Ania— Siberia. 
Africa 


Saltzbarg 

Austrian  States 
Harts  and 


Uorway. 
Sweden. 


Spate,** 

fbssl-Old  World 


ir. 


} 


7.WL4 
4,5=8 
2,  £318 

an.  4 


17.408 


l._ 


87.440 


1 


2X74*   . 

2L740- 

41*  B0 
2L7«t\ 


X387.468 


a,70J0*     }*.***• 

82.440  4.431 


•0.457 


8,147.88 


77,485        14,535,821 


3U.S30 


1*11.200 
LI**** 


8.80&.< 


4,12X394 


T 


4V&&.* 
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.Annual  average  produce  of  the  Quinto  do  Ouro  (King's  fifth),  collected  in  the  Captain  Gener- 
alship of  Minos  Geraee  and  Minos  Novae  of  Brazil,  from  1752  till  1794,  from  a  manur 
script,  entitled  " Eendemiento  do  Quinto  do  Ouro  das  4  comarcas  de  Minos  Geraee  e 
Xovas" 


Team. 

Arrobas. 

Marcos.  >  Oosas. 

1 

Outaras. 

Graos. 

•104 
00 
00 
45 

7 

3 

20 

41 

5, 
1 
4 
5 

2 
5 
1 
1 

20 

Da        "  do.      1703  to  1778 

83 

Da            do.      1774  to  1784 

60 

Da            do.      1785  to  1794 

22 

Da           from  the  district  of  Goiases  from 
1788  to  1795 

8 

85 

2 

8 

12 

Other  district*,  equal  to  fof  Goiases. 
The  arroba  of  gold  of  Portuguese  standard  Is 
worth  08,370. 

Authority— British  Parliamentary  Beport  of  1810. 


TABLE  FF,  No.  3. 

STATEMENT  of  the  coinage  at  the  Mint  of  Mexico,  from  1804  to  1810,  and  at  the  different 

Mints  up  to  1825,  as  furnished  by  Mr.  Ward. 


1804 
5 
6 

7 

8 

0 

10 


1811 
12 
13 
14 
15 
10 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 


Coinage  1828 


Gold. 


850,080 
1, 859, 814 
1,852,348 
1,512,200 
1, 182, 510 

1,484,818 
1,096,504 


8,928,298 


SlLYBB. 


26,130,972 
25,806,074 
23,383,673 
20,7(33,985 
20,502,434 
24, 708, 164 
17,950,684 


159,185,980 


1,085,384 
381,640 


618,069 
488,484 
960,898 
854,942 
533,921 
639,877 
509,076 
803,504 
214, 128 
291,408 
236,944 
2,385,455 


9,400,691 


603,971 


8,956,432 
4, 027, 620 
6, 133, 984 
6,902,481 
6,454,800 
8,315,616 
7,994,951 
10,852,888 
11,401,139 
9,897,078 
5,600,022 
5,329,120 
3,276,414 
3,268,937 
3,851,423 


102. 150, 391 


Total. 


27,090.002 
27,165,888 
24,736,021 
22,216,251 
21, 684, 950 
26, 172, 962 
19,046,188 


188,112,282 


10, 041, 796 

4,409,288 

8,133,984 

7, 520, 550 

8,941,284 

9,276,009 

8,849,893 

11, 386, 289 

12, 030, 516 

10,406,154 

5,903,526 

5,543,254 

3,587,822 

3,503,881 

8,038,878 


111,551,082 


6,859,329  1  7,403,300 


•  From  this  sum  of  2,885,455  it  is  necessary  to  deduct  the  amount  of  gold  ingots  and 

doubloons  imported  into  Mexico  by  Goldsohmidt,  in  part  payment  of  the  loan 

And  also  this  sum,  imported  by  the  United  Mexican  Mining  Company 


Leaves  the  amount  of  Mexican  gold,  coined  in  1825,  only. 


1,838,040 

800,000 

1,988,040 
449,415 
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LORD  LIVERPOOL — VALUE  OF  GOLD  TO  SILVER.     655 

Value  of  Odd  to  Silver,  a»  stated  by  Lord  Liverpool  in  hie  letter  to  the  King  of  England* 

Odd  to  SUv«r. 

In  Persia,  according  to  Herodotus 1  to  11} 

In  Greece,  at  same  period 1  to  13 

In  Greece,  in  the  time  of  Plato 1  to  12 

In  Greece,  it  is  stated  by  Xenophonat 1  to  10 

After  the  plunder  of  gold  from  the  temple  of  Apollo,  according  to  Me-  • 

nander,  it  was 1  to  10 

In  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great,  it  was 1  to  10 

In  Rome,  according  to  Pliny  the  elder ltol44f 

In  Rome,  after  the  tribute  from  the  Etolians ItolO 

The  plunder  of  gold  from  the  Gauls  by  Julius  Cffisar  reduced  the  pro- 
portions to 1  to  7$ 

In  the  reign  of  Claudius,  Tacitus  states  it  at 1  to  12} 

Until  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus  it  continued 1  to  12} 

In  the  reign  of  Constantino  the  Great 1  to  10} 

The  disorders  in  the  Roman  Empire  under  Arcadius  and  Honorius 

raised  it  to ltol4| 

From  which  it  appeara  that  gold,  unless  when  depressed  by  sudden 
and  unusual  occurrences,  or  enhanced  by  a  dread  of  public  insecu- 
rity, may  be  stated  to  have  been  for  upwards  of  nine  hundred  years 

in  the  proportion  of „ 1  to  10  or  12 

In  England,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  1216  to  1272 lto9fr 

Do.                do.             Edward  III.  133<J to  1377 ltol2} 

Do.                do.             Henry  IV.  1400  to  1412 1  to  10} 

Do.                 do.             Edward  IV.  1461  to  1477 1  to  11} 

Do.                 do.             Henry  VIII.  1510  to  1547 1  to  life 

Do.                do.             Queen  Elizabeth  1560 1  to  11 

Do.                do.             King  James  1. 1604 ltol2} 

Do.                do.                    do.              1611 ltol3} 

Do.                do.             Charles  II.  1665 1  to  14} 

Do.                do.             George  I.  1717 1  to  15} 

Relative  proportions  In  China,  according  to  Humboldt 1  to  12} 

Do.  Japan,  do.  lto6} 

Do.  Bengal,  according  to  bullion  report  ....•••••••    1  to  14^ 

Do.  Madras,  do.  1  to  13} 

Do.  Bombay,  do.  1  to  15 

In  the  China  Diaries,  it  is  stated  at  sixteen  tales  of  silver  for  one  tale  of 
gold  of  100  touch  or  pure  gold.  If  it  is  meant  to  be  pure  silver  also, 
the  proportion  would  be  1  to  16;  but  it  is  believed  to  be  the  average 
fineness  of  silver  in  dollars,  which  would  be 1  to  14ft3fr 

Baltimore,  February  15, 1830. 

Sir  :  Your  letter  of  the  3d  instant  contains  the  following  inquiry : 
"  Suppose  that  ten  silver  dollars  will  buy  one  gold  eagle  in  the  United 
States,  when  exchange  is  twenty*  per  cent  how  much  more  debt  will 
the  eagle  pay  in  France  or  England,  than  the  ten  silver  dollars  f 

The  expense  of  transportation  being  nearly  the  same  in  each  case,  and 
the  rate  of  exchange  here  having  no  effect  upon  the  relative  result,  when 

*  The  object  of  this  query  was  to  ascertain  the  relative  value  of  a  payment  made  in 
England  and  France  in  gold  or  silver,  obtained  in  the  United  States,  at  1.15.  The 
answer  refers  to  the  mint  value  of  the  metals,  instead  of  that  in  the  market.  The 
annexed  table  contains  the  data  for  the  answer  sought. — Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
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the  estimates  are  founded  on  a  fixed  basis,  (such  as  the  mint  valuation) 
the  amount  of  payment  effected  in  France,  (if  no  adverse  exchange  there 
should  influence  the  value  of  gold  or  silver,  and  provided  also,  that  the 
French  mint  buys  bullion  at  prices  relatively  similar  to  the  legal  rates, ) 
will  be  in  the  proportion  of  55£  francs,  if  in  gold,  to  53f  francs  in  silver; 
equivalent  to  the  difference  in  the  value  established  by  that  nation,  to 
those  metals  respectively,  viz :  3J  per  cent,  in  favor  of  a  shipment  of 
gold,  or  in  the  ratio  of  15  to  1  to  15£  to  1.  The  relative  advantage  in 
England  cannot  be  stated  with  precision,  because  a  tender  of  silver  to 
the  amount  of  ten  dollars  is  not  legal.  According  to  the  average  price 
of  American  dollars,  in  1827  and  1828,  of  4*.  9f  &  per  ounce,  and  of  gold 
eagles,  at  £3  17*.  6d.  making  the  relative  proportions  in  fine  metal,  M 
15  ft  to  1 ;  or,  at  the  latest  prices,  of  4*.  9d.  and  £3  17*.  9<2.  per  ounce* 
equivalent  to  15\$  to  1,  the  profit  upon  shipping  gold,  would  have  been, 
at  the  former  period,  4§  per  cent  or,  in  December  last,  6}  per  eetrt*  In 
order,  however,  to  furnish  a  more  full  and  satisfactory  reply,  I  have  an- 
nexed a  table,  which  exhibits,  in  a  condensed  form,  the  intrinsic  value 
of  our  coins,  and  of  those  of  the  most  extensive  of  the  European  com- 
mercial nations,  apd  also  the  real  par  and  the  computed  exchange  pre- 
vailing with  each  of  them,  in  reference  to  England  and  the  United 
States.  This  statement  is  coi.ceived  to  be  deserving  of  inspection  and 
consideration,  in  two  aspects:  i/:rst,  as  to  the  present  influence  of  ex* 
change  operations  (which  is  alwa^  .*■  in  action)  in  producing  an  apprari 
mation  to  equality  in  the  relative  valu  •*  of  these  metals,  notwithstanding 
the  arbitrary  regulations  of  particular  bates ;  and  secondly,  as  a  refer 
ence  to  the  estimates  which  have  prevailed  for  a  series  of  years  amount 
nations  extensively  commercial,  appears  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  and 
instructive  guide  to  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  value  of  gold  and 
silver. 

The  unrestrained  operations  of  commerce  in  tranquil  times,  while 
effecting  a  just  distribution  of  the  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  exit- 
ing in  currency,  would,  doubtless,  render  evident  the  exact  proportion 
which  each  metal  bore  to  the  other ;  but  mistaken  ideas  of  policy  bar 
ing  interposed  various  restraints,  and  despotism  or  anarchy  in  other 
States,  by  engendering  distrust,  having  attached  a  local  and  dispropor 
tionable  value  to  gold,  on  account  of  the  comparative  facility  with  whir h 
it  can  be  concealed  or  transported,  we  are  compelled,  if  advantage  fe  to 
result  from  our  inquiries  as  to  the  prevailing  estimates,  to  confine  them 
to  a  survey  of  the  regulations  of  the  least  restricted,  most  prosperous* 
and  influential  of  the  trading  nations. 

In  England,  (admitted  to  be  the  first  in  commercial  importance)  the 
legal  value  of  gold  to  silver  has  been,  since  1717, 1  to  15};  but  in  prac- 
tice, that  regulation  has  been  nominal  and  inoperative :  for  although, 
during  the  greater  part  of  that  period,  silver  in  coin  (and 
was  without  charge)  was  a  lawful  tender  at  fi*.  2d,  sterling  per 
if  of  full  standard  weight,  yet  the  Asiatic  demand,  antecedent  to  1797, 
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having  kept  the  market  price  above  that  of  the  mint;  and  an  order  of 
council  subsequently  having  forbidden  the  coinage  of  silver  for  individ- 
uals, the  practical  effect  heretofore  has  been  similar  to  the  regulation 
now  prevailing,  which  constitutes  gold,  (for  amounts  exceeding  25s.) 
the  only  legal  tender  in  payments.  Bank  notes  circulate  freely  and 
most  advantageously,  under  the  favor  of  public  confidence,  but  their 
issue  under  £5  sterling  being  restrained,  it  is  estimated  that  one-half  of 
the  entire  currency  of  that  nation  is  now  metallic 

In  Hamburg,  a  city  of  extensive  commerce,  and  the  medium  for  ex- 
change operations  between  England,  Prussia,  and  the  more  Northern 
nations  of  Europe,  silver  has  been  the  money  of  exchange  and  of  circa- 
Iation,  and  the  legal  measure  of  value  since  1688.  Gold  is  viewed  as  a 
commodity,  yet  it  is  nevertheless  coined  in  ducats,  which  bear  the  nom- 
inal value  of  96  groots  banco  each,  being  equivalent  to  the  relative  pro. 
portions  of  1  to  14$  of  silver. 

Holland,  essentially  commercial,  and  holding  for  a  long  period  the 
rank  now  awarded  to  England,  has  maintained,  since  1609,  until  very 
recently,  a  system  similar  to  that  of  Hamburg,  attaching  nominally  to 
gold,  rather  a  lower  valuation,  say  1  to  14^  Within  a  few  years,  the 
Government  of  the  Netherlands  has  adopted  the  French  regulations,  as 
to  the  composition  and  the  legality  of  payment  of  both  metals,  and  has 
raised  the  value  of  gold,  in  reference  to  silver,  to  1  for  15$.  The  Bank 
of  Amsterdam  having  at  the  same  time  been  discontinued  as  the  great 
national  repository  for  keeping  and'  assimilating  into  a  money  of  ex- 
change, silver  bullion,  and  every  description  of  silver  coin,  it  may  be 
justly  questioned,  whether  the  old  system,  under  which  they  had  at- 
tained precedence  in  wealth  and  commerce,  was  supplanted  by  the  new 
one,  from  a  deliberate  conviction  of  its  superiority  abstractedly ;  but 
may  it  not  rather  have  proceeded  from  the  expediency  of  causing  a 
more  general  distribution  of  the  national  stock  of  coin  and  bullion,  in 
consideration  of  their  heavy  pecuniary  sufferings  during  the  hostility 
of  recent  tunes,  and  their  liability  to  invasion  in  most  of  the  European 
want 

Previous  to  the  revolution  in  France,  the  regulations  of  coinage  estab- 
lished the  relative  value  between  gold  and  silver  of  1  to  15,  with  rather 
an  unusual  allowance  of  remedy.  In  1795,  the  present  system  was- 
adopted,  which  continued  both  m$tals  a  legal  tender,  but  it  lowered  the 
value  of  silver  to  15$  for  one  of  gold.  Although  the  law  has  decreed 
this  relative  difference,  and  that  both  metals  are  extensively  coined, 
silver  is  nevertheless  (according  to  my  own  personal  observation  and 
subsequent  inquiry)  the  chief  and  almost  exclusive  medium  by  which 
exchanges  of  every  description  are  effected.  Gold  bears  usually  a  pre- 
mium of  one-fbttrth  of  one  per  cent  and  this  trivial  profit  has  the  effect 
of  withdrawing  it  from  circulation.  Travellers  like  myself,  or  other  in- 
dividuals, for  private  convenience,  purchase  and  distribute  it,  but  it  dis- 
appears as  speedily  as  it  is  disbursed;  exemplifying  the#  nature  and 
8.  Ex.  58 42 
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effect  of  mercantile  acuteness,  and  confirming  practically,  that  gold  and 
silver,  any  more  than  coin  and  notes,  will  never  circulate  generally  and 
freely  in  any  country,  unless  legally  restricted  to  the  payment  of  dis- 
tinct classes  of  debts.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  Bank  of  France 
in  1801,  notes  have  been  issued  of  the  amount  of  500  francs  and  u\* 
wards,  but  it  is  understood  that  their  circulation  is  confined  to  the 
large  banking  and  mercantile  transactions  of  Paris. 

Our  own  system  differs  from  every  other:  Congress  fixed  the  relative 
value  of  gold  at  1  for  15  of  silver;  and  under  the  natural  presumpou*- 
that  gold  and  silver  coin  would  compose  a  portion  of  the  general  circu 
lation,  it  has  also  been  enacted,  that  a  tender  of  either  of  these  metals 
should  be  the  only  legal  mode  of  discharging  obligations.  In  practice. 
however,  and  in  fact,  our  currency  consists  altogether  of  paper.  In  thz* 
State,  and  in  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  perhaps  some  otfaera,  tLt 
fractional  parts  of  a  dollar  circulate  in  sufficient  quantity  to  parch** 
with  coin,  marketing,  or  other  low  priced  necessaries;  but,  in  the  Can* 
linas,  Georgia,  and  all  that  great  district  Eastward  of  Pennsylvania 
comprising  the  States  most  distinguished  for  commerce  and  manufcr 
tures,  and  for  wealth,  there  is  no  transfer  of  the  value  of  the  eetablifehwi 
unit,  that  is  not  effected  by  paper.  This  Bank  paper  is  sustained  bj 
public  confidence,  on  a  specie  basis,  considered  sufficient  to  liquids 
balances  accruing  amongst  the  several  States,  and  to  supply  the  <fc 
mands  of  foreign  commerce.  Thus  circumstanced,  and  the  coarse  of  trad* 
latterly  having  occasioned  the  drain  of  that  portion  of  oar  specie  ftaul 
that  was  gold,  instead  of  silver,  which  was  on  all  former  occasions  tl* 
denomination  required,  a  considerable  sensation  has  been  excited,  son 
various  measures  have  been  suggested,  as  a  remedy  for  this  alleged  evil 

Upon  a  deliberate  review  of  the  regulations  which  have  been  adoptei 
in  modern  times,  with  regard  to  gold  and  silver,  by  nations  long  distin 
guished  for  commercial  enterprise,  sagacity,  and  success,  it  appears, 
the  first  in  public  estimation,  is  satisfied,  after  113  years  of  experiej 
that  gold  alone  is  the  most  suitable  metal  to  be  used,  as  an  instnuneL; 
of  commerce,  and  measure  of  value.  Two  others  of  the  most  eminent  :i 
trade  have  for  nearly  200  years  given  the  preference  exclusively  to  s2 
ver;  while  the  great  rival  of  the  former  nation  perseveres  in  plarar 
both  metals  on  a  legal  equality,  although  its  transfers  are  almost  enxovir 
effected  in  silver. 

If  these  important  commercial  nations,  whose  currency  (with  the  ei 
ception  of  England)  is  altogether  metallic,  have  experienced,  in  a  luor 
series  of  years,  no  material  inconvenience  or  disadvantage,  (as  we  dil< 
presume  from  their  adherence  to  their  various  systems)  in  coniniz .; 
practically  the  standard  of  value  to  one  metal,  is  it  to  be  credited  or 
apprehended,  that  the  United  States,  whose  circulation  is  paper,  ami 
whose  specie  does  not  exceed  the  amount  adequate  to  the  perifanmnv 
of  the  limited  duties  described,  can  have  been  injured  or  inootmntaml. 
by  the  exportation  of  their  gold?    Is  it  to  be  believed,  and  I  subnrit  tin 
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query  with  due  deference  to  the  opinion  of  others,  that  the  denomination 
of  our  specie  fund,  under  our  present  system,  is  of  material  or  essential 
importance!  Formerly  the  demand  for  silver  occasioned  it  to  be  cur- 
rent, at  from  1  to  3  per  cent  premium.  For  nine  years  past,  the  extra- 
ordinary and  unprecedented  extent  of  the  British  demand  for  gold  has 
increased  (at  least  temporarily)  its  value  in  reference  to  silver,  to  an 
average  premium  of  about  5  per  cent. 

Our  gold  has  been  exported,  but  an  equal  amount  of  silver  unques- 
tionably remains. 

If  a  different  valuation  of  these  metals  had  prevailed,  and  no  less  than 
10  for  1  would  have  been  effectual,  a  proportion,  or  perhaps  the  whole 
of  the  gold  coin,  which  we  held  in  1819,  would  have  remained,  but  we 
should  most  assuredly,  in  that  event,  have  found  an  equivalent  reduc- 
tion in  the  quantity  of  the  silver  now  possessed.  If  any  evil  or  real 
inconvenience  has  been  experienced,  I  must  confess  my  inability  to  per- 
ceive it. 

The  Banks  which  furnished  the  circulating  medium,  find  their  inter- 
est, as  they  conceive,  in  sustaining  the  necessary  issues,  by  the  smallest 
amount  of  metallic  coin,  consistent  with  their  ideas  of  efficiency  and 
safety,  but  its  denomination  must  be  unimportant.  If,  therefore,  the 
public  do  not  use  the  precious  metals  for  domestic  objects,  but  as  change ; 
if  the  drain  of  gold  has  not  in  fact  lessened  the  totality  of  the  specie 
fond;  and  if  the  denomination  of  the  coin  held  by  the  Banks  is  to  them 
immaterial,  the  only  matter  then  deserving  of  consideration,  appears  to 
resolve  itself  into  the  simple  calculation,  whether  or  not  we  have  sus- 
tained pecuniary  loss  by  the  conversion  of  the  gold  portion  of  our  specie 
into  silver  coin,  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  premium,  which  was  obtained, 
and  which  is  in  the  proportion  of  1  of  gold  to  15$  of  silver;  or  if  we  es- 
timated the  Spanish  American  dollars  at  their  intrinsic  weight  of  373 
jrrains,  the  change  has  been  effected  at  the  rate  of  1  for  15$ ,  at  which 
price  it  will  scarcely  be  contended  that  any  loss  whatever  has  been  in- 
curred or  suffered. 

Besides,  it  is  worthy  of  the  deliberate  consideration  of  legislators, 
whether  it  is  consistent  with  sound  maxims  of  policy  to  interfere  with 
the  established  measure  of  value,  unless  the  grievance  is  obvious  and 
oppressive,  and  the  producing  cause  likely  to  operate  onerously  and 
durably.  The  magnitude  of  the  British  demand  for  gold  has  been  the 
principal  cause  of  the  deprivation  complained  of,  and  its  effects  have 
been  more  sensibly  experienced,  in  consequence  of  an  increased  con- 
sumption of  European  manufactures  in  India  and  China,  having  mate- 
rially diminished  the  English  demand  for  silver  for  that  trade.  On  the 
other  hand  it  may  be  alleged,  that,  although  the  aggregate  produce  of 
the  American  mines,  for  20  years  past,  has  decreased  from  one- third  to 
one-half,  compared  with  the  product  of  preceding  years ;  yet,  inasmuch 
as  Brazil  has  been  comparatively  exempt  from  commotion,  and  that  gold 
Wing  found  in  alluvial  soils,  at  a  trifling  depth,  facilitates  the  return  to 
mining  operations,  there  can  be  no  hesitation  whatever  (even  iu  absence 
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of  authentic  records  from  the  mints)  in  concluding,  that  there  must  hate 
been  a  material  increase  in  the  relative  amount  of  gold  produced  «n*«- 
1810.  Present  prices  doubtless  indicate  an  unusual  scarcity  of  that 
metal ;  but  it  is  not  perceived,  in  the  general  aspect  of  the  trading  worid, 
that  there  are  evidences  of  changes  sufficiently  distinct  and  important 
in  their  character  to  authorize  the  conclusion  that  the  recent  consider 
able  rise  in  the  relative  value  of  gold  will  be  unchangeable  and  permanent 

For  nearly  one  hundred  years  antecedent  to  1808,  gold,  in  the  gn»: 
regulating  market  of  England,  was  on  an  average  of  less  value  than  our 
present  standard  of  1  to  15.  For  nine  years  past,  it  has  however  beta 
current  at  from  1  to  15£,  to  1  to  16  of  silver,  but  that  period  in  the  hiy 
tory  of  commerce,  (which  is  in  my  opinion  an  accurate  regulator)  is  cer- 
tainly too  short  to  invite  or  authorize  legislative  interference,  with  the 
view  of  effecting  an  alteration  in  the  established  measure  of  value. 

Gold  and  silver,  according  to  the  definition  of  celebrated  writer*,  si* 
commodities,  called  by  way  of  eminence  money,  and  are  the  iwculur 
merchandise,  for  which  every  other  description  of  merchandise  is  rauL'.* 
exchanged — the  great  instrument  of  commerce,  and  a  powerfal  hfcb»r 
saving  machine,  which  has  supplanted  the  tedious  and  expensive  o]*t- 
ation  of  barter.  They  are,  also,  the  universal  measure  of  value;  bat 
whatever  performs  a  duty  so  important  in  its  extent  and  consequence*, 
ought  to  be  as  invariable  as  passible.  Any  given  quantity  of  gold,  «r  «< 
silver,  will,  in  all  nations,  and  at  all  times,  be  equal  to  the  like  quanta  \ 
of  the  same  metal,  but  the  history  of  commerce  establishes  the  feet,  th-: 
they  are  constantly  fluctuating  in  reference  to  each  other,  and  have  act- 
ually varied  to  the  great  extent  of  from  7£  for  1,  to  17  for  1. 

It  is  therefore  obvious,  that,  in  adopting  both  metals  as  a  standard, 
we  have  not  chosen  the  least  variable  measure.  Either  gold  or  silver  muv. 
in  the  nature  of  things,  be  less  mutable  than  both,  and  independent  ft 
the  decided  superiority  of  either  as  a  uniform  measure.  The  suggested 
of  such  an  alteration  in  the  standard  of  value,  is  deserving  of  the  ileJi^ 
crate  consideration  of  Government,  from  the  fact,  that,  in  the  event  «< 
one  metal  being  selected,  and  regulated  as  a  legal  tended,  the  intervt* 
tion  of  the  Legislature  can  never  afterwards  be  required,  if  the  weight 
and  purity  of  the  coin  be  preserved. 

It  secures  to  the  community  the  uninterrupted  use  of  that  descriptic 
of  coin  to  which  custom  attaches  every  nation ;  while  it  does  not  n 
elude  the  other  metal  from  use  in  all  foreign  transactions,  or  from  Itein^ 
as  effective  as  an  undoubted  bill  of  exchange,  or  bank  note,  in  making  Ltr..  ■ 
payments.  The  British  system,  which  gives  the  preference  to  gold,  dm- 
not  deprive  its  traders  of  every  necessary  supply  of  silver,  as  in  erinct«l 
by  the  low  market  price  of  that  article,  (dollars  being  4*.  StfL  per  otinct  * 
And  it  is  believed  that  Holland,  during  her  old  system  of  pretence 
silver,  coined  more  gold  ducats  than  any  of  the  commercial  Stales. 

Gold  and  silver,  like  all  other  commodities,  will  find  the  way  to  th* 
best  market,  and  the  ability  of  nations  to  undertake  the  most  estMstr 
(portions  in  domestic  industry,  or  in  foreign  commerce,  is  not  to  an > 
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degree  limited  by  their  regulations  in  regard  to  coins,  but  by  the  aggre- 
gate quantity  and  value  of  their  surplus  products. 

I  have  not  mentioned  silver  as  the  most  suitable  metal  to  select  for 
our  standard,  in  consequence  of  distinguished  economists  alleging  it  to 
lie  u  the  fittest  of  all  metals  to  be  this  measure  of  value,"  because  I  ad* 
mit,  that  speculative  views,  however  plausible  and  incontrovertible, 
must  accommodate  themselves  to  existing  practice,  and  to  peculiarity  of 
circumstances  and  position. 

Our  gold  has  disappeared,  and  possessing  silver  only,  its  selection  is 
recommended  by  the  powerful  motive  of  public  convenience ;  besides, 
generally  speaking,  dollars  are  our  money  of  account  and  of  contract 
Silver  is  the  metallic  medium  to  which  we  have  been  accustomed,  for  it 
was  only  when  dollars  were  at  a  premium,  that  the  Banks,  from  neces- 
sity, or  choice,  occasionally  passed  a  small  supply  of  gold  into  circula- 
tion. And  Bank  notes,  which  may  be  called  emphatically  our  currency, 
circulate  on  the  confiding  faith  of  the  public,  that  the  issuers  can  and  t 
will  redeem  them,  when  demanded,  with  dollars. 

Thus,  present  convenience  and  previous  habit  unite  in  giving  the  pref- 
erence to  silver,  and  the  choice  of  that  metal  is  still  farther  recommended 
by  our  geographical  position.  We  carry  on  an  extensive  trade  with 
Mexico,  whose  mines,  not  long  since,  furnished  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
entire  produce  of  silver.  We  are  already  partially  engaged  in  distribut- 
ing to  the  commercial  world  her  annual  surplus  of  that  valuable  com- 
modity ;  and  our  vicinity  and  enterprise  authorize  a  reasonable  expecta- 
tion, that  we  shall  finally  exercise  such  an  extensive  agency  in  that 
business,  as  will  render  it  an  object  of  interest,  as  well  as  convenience, 
to  use  silver  exclusively  as  our  standard  of  value. 

Notwithstanding  my  sincere  conviction,  that  I  have  great  occasion  to 
apologise  to  you  for  trespasing  on  your  time  with  such  a  voluminous 
detail,  when  your  request,  very  possibly,  did  not  contemplate  more  than 
a  distinct  reply  to  your  specific  query,  I  shall  nevertheless  trust  to  your 
kind  indulgence,  that  the  importance  of  the  subject,  (however  inade- 
quately surveyed)  will  likewise  serve  as  an  acceptable  excuse  for  oue  or 
two  additional  remarks.  When  I  suggested,  in  iny  former  letter,  that 
gold,  being  so  portable,  in  comparison  with  silver,  strongly  recommended 
its  use  as  a  subsidiary  currency,  and  that,  when  confined  within  pre- 
scribed limits,  it  was  susceptible  of  such  an  increase  in  value  as  would 
secure  its  permanent  possession,  without  influencing  prices  unfavorably, 
I  ought  to  have  added,  that  its  coinage,  and  its  issue,  at  any  valuation, 
would  not,  in  the  present  state  of  our  currency,  maintain  it  in  circula- 
tion. It  is  a  practical  truth,  uniformly  realised,  that  paper  and  coin,  of 
the  same  denomination,  will  not  circulate  together,  and  my  assent  to  the 
correctness  of  that  principle  cominces  me,  that  the  laudable  intention 
of  the  committee  of  the  Semite,  in  recommending  the  coinage  of  dol- 
lars, with  the  view  of  improving  the  currency,  by  placing  and  maintain- 
ing tliem  in  general  circulation,  will,  without  doubt,  be  entirely  frus- 
trated in  all  those  States  where  notes  of  one  dollar  are  issued.    Enter- 
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taming  the  opinion,  that  the  banking  system,  judiciously  administer**! 
confers  many  and  important  advantages  upon  commercial  and  mam- 
factnring  communities,  and  conceiving  also,  that  the  progress  in  pit* 
perity  of  every  nation,  is  intimately  interwoven  with  a  wise  regulati* 
of  pecuniary  concerns,  I  have  been  accustomed  to  advert  with  infere? 
to  all  important  vicissitudes. 

Looking  back  to  the  peace,  a  short  period,  fresh  in  the  memory  <~f 
every  man,  the  wretched  state  of  our  currency  for  the  two  succeeding 
years  cannot  be  overlooked ;  the  disasters  of  1819,  which  seriously  of 
fected  the  circumstances,  property,  and  industry  of  every  district  v( 
the  United  States,  will  be  long  recollected.   A  sudden  and  pressing 
scarcity  of  money  prevailed  in  the  Spring  of  1822;  numerous  and  v*r. 
extensive  failures  took  place  at  New  York,  Savannah,  Charleston,  ai/ 
New  Orleans  in  1825;  there  was  a  great  convulsion  amongst  banks,  ai> . 
other  moneyed  institutions,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  in  1826;  th» 
v  scarcity  of  money  amongst  the  traders  in  that  State,  and  Eastward,  r. 
the  Winter  of  1827  and  1828,  was  distressing  and  alarming;  failure*  *' 
banks  in  Rhode  Island  and  North  Carolina,  and  amongst  the  manof^ 
turers  of  New  England,  and  of  this  State,  characterize  the  last  j*j*. 
and  intelligence  is  just  received  of  the  refusal  of  some  of  the  principJ 
banks  in  Georgia  to  redeem  their  notes  with  specie; — a  lamentable  i~ 
rapid  succession  of  evil  and  untoward  events,  prejudicial  to  the  pr©«jtf^ 
of  productive  industry,  and  causing  a  baneful  extension  of  embarra— 
ment,  insolvency,  litigation,  and  dishonesty,  alike  subversive  of  ***•:- 
happiness  and  morals.    Every  intelligent  mind  must  express  regrvt  az 
astonishment  at  the  occurrence  of  these  disasters  in  tranquil  time*.  il- 
bountiful  seasons,  amongst  an  enlightened,  enterprising,  and  Industrie- 
people;  comparatively  free  from  taxation;  unrestrained  in  our  pur*oi^ 
possessing  abundance  of  fertile  lands,  and  valuable  minerals,  with  ex 
ital  and  capacity  to  improve,  and  an  ardent  disposition  to  avail  oorsdvc- 
of  the  advantages  of  these  great  bounties. 

Calamities  of  an  injurious  and  demoralizing  nature,  occurring  with  *.'. 
gular  frequency,  amidst  a  profusion  of  all  the  elements  of  wealth,  ait.1  r  t 
calculated  to  inspire  and  enforce  the  conviction,  that  there  is  somethir* 
materially  and  radically  erroneous  in  our  monetary  system,  were  it  nr. 
that  the  judgment  hesitates  to  yield  assent,  when  grave,  enlighten*, 
and  patriotic  Senators  have  deliberately  announced  to  the  public,  i?  . 
recent  report,  that  "our  system  of  money  is  in  the  main  excellent,  *?. 
in  most  of  its  great  principles,  no  innovation  can  be  made  with  adt:.: 
tage." 

Reiterating  the  expression  of  my  apology  for  the  tediousness  of  tb-* 

details, 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain, 

With  great  respect,  Sir, 

Your  very  obedient  sertit,  

JOHN  WHITE. 
S.  D.  Ingham,  Esq.,  Washington. 
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The  following  paper  from  the  London  Times  of  the  25th  February. 
1830,  was  received  after  the  report  was  prepared ;  as  it  contains  the 
views  of  a  highly  intelligent  person,  whose  pursuits  have  led  him  to 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  monetary  system  of  Great  Britain,  it  is 
deemed  worthy  of  appending;  its  chief  importance  in  the  present  in- 
quiry,  is  in  the  declaration  that  a  silver  currency  may  be  maintained  la 
England,  and  made  a  tender  for  all  payments  with  gold,  at  the  ratio  <a 
gold  to  silver  at  the  French  mint,  1  to  15,5.  Mr.  Baring  was,  however. 
well  aware  that  gold  commanded  a  premium  in  France,  and  did  not  curo- 
late  equally  with  silver,  but  he  probably  took  into  consideration,  that 
making  silver  a  general  tender  for  payments  in  England,  at  the  ratio 
proposed,  would  create  a  new  demand  for  it,  and,  consequently,  raise 
the  price  and  bring  it  in  the  market  into  more  near  conformity  with  the 
mint  ratio;  hence  he  did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  fix  the  mint  no-j 
according  to  the  existing  market  prices.  The  idea  of  a  silver  coinage 
for  payments  generally,  and  another  at  a  higher  ratio  for  small  pay 
ments,  seems  to  be  new,  but  the  retaining  the  token  coinage  must  hare 
been  suggested  rather  with  a  view  to  compromise  with  the  pride  and 
prejudice  which  support  the  existing  system  of  silver  tokens,  than  to 
affect  any  visible  public  good.  Mr.  Baring  maintains  the  doctrine,  that 
silver  is.  the  most  fit  metal  for  a  standard  measure  of  property,  both  as 
respects  the  safety  of  banks  and  the  public  convenience.  But  the  an- 
swers of  Mr.  Baring  are  also  important  in  showing  that  the  estahli&h 
ment  of  gold  as  the  exclusive  measure  of  property  in  England,  is  *< 
satisfactory,  and  although  there  is  little  probability  of  a  change  of  the 
plan  while  its  authors  are  in  power,  unless  some  convulsive  panic  shall 
derange  their  monetary  system ;  yet  that  other  counsels  may  prevaiL 
and  produce  a  change  which  might  disappoint  all  the  expectations  now 
entertained  from  alteration  in  the  mint  ratio  of  the  United  States  should 
the  plan  suggested  by  Mr.  Baring  be  adopted,  and  the  ratio  fixed  i: 
1 :  15.5  in  England.  That  proposed  in  the  foregoing  report  for  th* 
United  States  of  1 :  15.625,  estimates  silver  still  so  much  above  its  mar 
ket  value  that  there  will  probably  be  ample  room  for  the  rise  of  prices 
which  the  proposed  change  in  England  would  produce  without  endan- 
gering the  silver  currency. 

PARLIAMENTARY  PAPER*— COIN. 

(Extract /ram  Minute  of  Evidence  take*  before  the  Committee  for  Com,  «f  the 

Trade,  April  S6,  182&) 

Alexander  Basing,  Esq.,  M.  P.— Examined. 

Q.  Is  it  your  impression  that  it  is  possible  and  desirable  to 
in  this  country  a  silver  currency  as  a  legal  tender,  founded  on  tfco  pro- 
portion of  silver  to  gold  established  in  the  currency  of  France,  or  tone* 
thing  very  near  it ;  at  the  same  time  that  we  maintain  our  present  rifrvr 
currency,  which  is  obviously  not  in  that  proportion,  and 
would  be  an  advantage  in  that  system? 
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A.  I  have  always  thought  so,  and  certainly  think  so  still.  I  have  no 
doubt  about  it. 

Q.  Would  you  execute  that  by  issuing  silver  coin  of  the  same  denom- 
inations as  the  present  silver  coin,  but  of  a  different  standard,  or  by 
confining  it  to  a  silver  coin  of  a  new  denomination  f 

A.  It  is  quite  clear  that,  if  it  were  desired  to  have  a  silver  coinage,  all 
of  the  same  weight  and  quality,  the  present  silver  coinage  must  be 
called  in  entirely ;  but  I  can  see  no  difficulty  whatever  in  the  co-exist- 
ence of  a  silver  coinage  as  a  legal  tender,  in  the  proportion,  or  nearly 
the  proportion,  now  existing  in  France,  with  the  present  silver  coinage 
remaining  as  a  token,  and  provided  the  limitation  continues  as  to  the 
amount :  with  this  precaution,  I  feel  quite  confident  there  can  be  noth- 
ing to  prevent  those  two  silver  coinages  existing  together. 

Q.  Would  you  put  them  under  the  same  denomination  f 

A.  No,  I  think  I  would  not  You  might  take  one  of  two  plans ;  you 
might  either  call  in  the  present  silver  currency,  and  put  the  whole  on 
the  same  footing,  which  would  be  a  considerable  expense,  and  I  think 
an  unnecessary  one,  or  you  might  continue  the  silver  now  out,  which 
now  exists  as  a  token  silver  coinage.  There  would  be  then  the  present 
gold  coin  and  the  new  silver  coin  as  legal  tenders,  and  as  they  would 
not  be  interfered  with  by  the  token  coinage,  and  as  there  is  a  consider- 
able profit  on  the  coining  the  latter,  it  might  be  continued  as  a  measure 
of  economy,  and  as  a  means,  in  some  degree,  of  defraying  the  expenses 
ot  the  Mint.  When  any  additional  token  coinage  should  be  wanted,  I 
do  not  see  any  objection  to  keeping  the  shillings  and  sixpences  and  half- 
crowns  as  at  present.  In  that  case,  I  should  propose  that  the  £w.  pieces 
should  be  called  in,  and  that  the  silver  coin  for  legal  tender  should  be 
confined  to  crown  pieces ;  or,  if  it  should  be  preferred,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  decimal  division  of  the  pounds,  2s.  pieces  might  be  substituted. 
In  that  case  you  might  leave  the  few  5*.  or  2*.  pieces  is  not  material, 
only,  that  if  you  make  them  5*.  pieces,  then  you  would  have  to  call  in 
the  5*.  token  pieces  which  are  at  present  out. 

Q.  The  circulation  of  the  country  would  consist  of  a  silver  coinage  of 
tokens,  being  of  a  legal  tender  only  to  a  limited  amount ;  and  a  silver  coin- 
age being  a  legal  tender  to  an  unlimited  amount;  and  a  gold  coinage. 

A.  Exactly  so. 

Q.  What  are  the  advantages  which  you  contemplate  from  the  addi- 
tions to  our  present  currency,  of  a  silver  coinage  co-existent  with  the  tokeu 
silver  issued  in  the  manner  you  have  described  1 

A  In  speaking  of  the  advantages,  I  of  course  set  aside  entirely  any 
question  of  altering  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  standard,  because,  even 
supposing  that  any  advantage  would  result  from  that  to  the  country, 
a*  it  would  be  in  itself  an  act  of  dishonesty  to  do  so,  I  set  aside  that 
part  of  the  question,  as-  presuming  it  not  to  be  in  the  contemplation  of 
Government.  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that,  looking  at  the  old  law  of 
this  country,  since  the  time  of  King  William,  when,  in  given  proportions, 
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both  gold  and  silver  might  have  been  taken  to  the  Mint,  and  at  the 
present  price  of  silver,  the  existing  standard  is  raised,  I  shook!  say, 
nearly  4  per  cent,  by  the  omission  of  silver  upon  the  settlement  of  oar 
standard  as  it  now  exists.  If  gold  and  silver  were  concurrent  legal 
tenders  ot  the  old  Mint  regulations,  silver  would  at  present  be  the  prat* 
tical  standard  of  the  country,  as  the  debtor  always  acquits  himself  in 
the  cheapest  metal  he  is  enabled  to  do  so  by  law. 

Gold  was  his  cheapest  payment,  and  therefore  the  practical  standard 
of  the  country  at  that  time;  in  consequence  of  subsequent  variation*  in 
the  price  between  gold  and  silver,  silver  would  be  so  now.  Comparing 
therefore,  the  intrinsic  value  of  our  double  standard  as  it  existed  from  tin- 
period  of  the  act  of  King  William,  down  to  (I  believe)  1778,  when  sflr** 
was  prevented  from  being  sent  to  the  Mint,  with  what  it  now  would  tr 
if  the  same  system  had  been  suffered  to  continue,  I  say  that  an  alteration 
has  been  made  in  favor  of  the  creditor  and  against  the  debtor,  in  tbr 
proportion  of  about  60  to  62.  The  calculation  is  simple  and  undeniabk. 
Previously  to  the  law  of  1778,  any  person  might  send  a  pound  weijrto 
of  silver  to  the  Mint,  and  claim,  in  return,  62*.,  which  were  then  (bein£ 
of  full  weight)  a  legal  tender  to  any  amount  This  pound  weight,  or,  it 
other  words,  the  62*.  he  might  now  purchase  for  60*.  of  our  preset 
money,  and  I  believe  even  a  fraction  lower.  If,  therefore,  oar  old  lav 
had  continued,  silver  would  now  be  our  practical  standard ;  and  th* 
charge  of  all  debt,  whether  public  or  individual,  would  be  lighter  by  3* 
per  cent. ;  exclusive  of  that,  farther  relief  to  the  debtor  which  ari«** 
from  the  greater  cheapness  of  money,  resulting,  in  my  opinion,  from  tLr 
facilities  afforded  to  all  operations  of  credit  by  the  double  standard 
This  part  of  the  subject  is  not,  like  the  other,  susceptible  of  any  precis 
estimate;  but  my  own  opinion  is,  that  the  two  considerations  takn 
together,  make  a  difference,  little  if  any  thing,  short  of  5  per  cent*  I*. 
may  be  proper  here  to  add,  that,  at  the  present  price  of  silver,  what  1 
call  the  token  silver  coin,  is  coined  at  a  profit  of  full  10  per  cent,  tl** 
pound  of  silver,  costing  60*.,  being  coined  into  66  token  shillings ;  ac«! 
experience  has  shown  that  money  for  small  change,  limited  in  amount 
and  in  the  amount  for  which  it  is  a  legal  tender,  may  exist  most  u*c» 
fully,  and  without  affecting  the  value  of  the  standard  of  the  country. 

Although  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  stating  my  view  of  this  so  mod 
contested  subject,  I  presume  your  Lordship's  question  to  apply  to  o" 
opinion  of  the  advantages  of  a  double  standard,  regulated  according  ::• 
the  present  intrinsic  value  of  the  gold  coin ;  for  although  injustice  1x1*5 
have,  and  in  my  opinion  has,  been  done  to  the  debtor  by  the  exchuao:. 
of  silver,  and  although  that  injustice,  being  more  than  compensated  K 
the  depreciation  of  paper  for  so  many  years,  only  came  frirly  in  ptij 
from  the  period  of  Mr.  Peel's  bill ;  yet,  a  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  to  malt 
it  both  inexpedient  and  unjust  to  return  to  any  adjustment  of  an  error  ^ 
long  gone  by. 

I  proceed,  therefore,  on  the  presumption  that  there  is  no  intentfcm  to 
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alter  the  present  standard  of  value,  and  confine  myself  simply  to  the 
question  of  the  facility  and  advantage  which  would  result  from  having 
a  standard  of  two  metals,  as  we  had  before  1778,  and  as  every  other 
country  of  the  world  besides  ourselves  now  have. 

At  present,  speaking  of  a  state  of  peace  and  quiet,  I  do  not  see  that 
there  is  much  fault  to  find  with  our  present  circulation;  but  the  value 
of  a  medium  of  circulation,  in  a  country  where  it  is  necessarily  combined 
with  much  paper,  and  especially  where  the  paper  forms  the  larger  por- 
tion, depends  on  its  flexibility,  on  its  power  of  contraction  and  expan- 
sion to  meet  the  varying  circumstances  of  the  times,  the  desideratum  in 
t  his  country,  where  neither  justice  nor  policy  permit  increasing  the  value 
of  money,  is  to  keep  out  as  much  paper  as  can  be  safely  kept  out.  A  sud- 
den change  from  peace  to  war,  a  bad  harvest,  or  a  panic  year  arising 
from  over-trading  and  other  causes,  immediately  impose  upon  the  Bank 
of  England,  which  is  the  heart  of  all  our  circulation,  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  itself,  to  stop  the  egress  of  specie,  sometimes  even  to  bring  in 
large  quantities  into  the  country.  These  indispensable  remedies  are 
always  applied  with  more  or  less  restriction  of  the  circulation,  and  con- 
sequent distress  to  those  who  have  been  tor  some  time  trading  under 
expectations  of  the  ordinary  facilities  of  circulation  and  banking.  No 
care  or  prudence  can  enable  the  great  Bank,  on  which  all  smaller  ones 
rest  in  the  day  of  trial,  to  avoid  occasional  resort  to  those  measures  of 
self-defence :  and  that  system  of  currency  is  the  best,  which  admits  of 
their  being  made  the  least  frequently,  and  with  the  least  possible  effort 
aud  derangement  Now  it  is  evident  that  the  Bank,  wishing  to  reinforce 
its  supply  of  specie,  can  do  so  with  infinitely  increased  facility,  with  the 
power  of  either  drawing  in  gold  or  silver,  than  if  it  were  confined  to  only 
one  of  the  metals.  The  choice  is  already  much,  but  the  circumstance 
tliat  silver  is  the  practical  standard  of  Europe,  more  than  doubles  the 
certainty  and  facility  of  procuring  a  supply.  Bills  on  Paris,  Amster- 
dam, Hamburgh,  &c.  once  taken,  secure  silver,  in  which  they  must  be 
paid ;  but  if  gold  alone  will  answer  the  purpose  of  the  Bank,  gold  is  a 
merchandise  which  you  must  go  into  the  market  and  buy.  It  may  be 
forestalled  by  others  speculating  upon  the  Bank's  known  necessities,  it 
will  always  be  enhanced  in  price  by  them,  and  the  real  increased  diffi- 
culty acting  in  an  increased  ratio  upon  the  apprehensions  of  a  body  of 
directors,  whose  characters  are  at  stake,  will  lead  to  extravagant  precau- 
tions, the  tendency  of  which  will  always  necessarily  be  to  cramp  and 
reduce  the  circulation,  and  to  increase  the  existing  distress.  That 
medium  of  legal  tender  is  best  which  affords  the  best  security  against 
these  forced  operations.  The  greater  the  facility  of  the  Bank  to  right 
itself  in  these  constantly  recurring  ebbs  and  floods  in  its  specie,  the 
greater  will  be  the  facilities  given  to  those  who  depend  upon  it,  and  the 
less  frequent  will  be  those  sudden  jerks  and  changes  so  fatal  to  credit 
and  to  commerce.  As  I  have  already  said,  in  quiet,  orderly  times,  our 
present  system  wdrks  well  enough,  but  these  sudden  storms  arise  in 
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time  of  peace,  as  well  as  of  war.  The  only  one  which  we  have  wtn* 
since  the  adoption  of  our  present  moneyed  system,  was  in  1825,  ami,  1 
believe,  an  investigation  into  what  then  took  place,  will  strongly  con 
firm  my  observations.  That  the  efforts  of  the  Bank  for  self  preserve 
tion  made  great  havoc  among  its  dependents  through  the  country  > 
well  known ;  and  I  believe  it  is  equally  so,  that,  while  it  was  rummaging 
every  corner  for  gold,  which  could  alone  answer  its  purpose,  it  was  9*z»\ 
ing  large  sums  of  silver  from  its  coffers,  which  were  perfectly  uselexv 
The  wants  of  the  Bank,  when  they  occur,  interest  speculators  and  j*4v 
bers  of  every  description,  and,  independently  of  operations  to  deriv*  a 
profit  from  the  price  of  the  gold  wanted,  there  will  be  person*,  interested 
in  thwarting  the  Bank,  and  preventing  its  supply. 

Q.  Do  you  conceive  it  possible  that  any  degree  of  skill  or  ingenuity  rs 
adjusting  the  proportions  of  gold  and  silver,  can  be  such  as  to  prov-at 
the  one  or  the  other  from  having  a  preference,  and  becoming,  practical!? . 
in  the  course  of  a  short  period  of  years,  the  currency  of  the  countn. 
almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other,  except  for  purposes  of  con venienc*  ? 

A.  I  think  it  is  not  possible.  The  practical  currency  may  change  fr»  »a 
one  metal  to  the  other  in  a  short  space  of  time.  The  fact  of  gold  hav- 
ing been  the  practical  tender  in  this  country  under  the  former  systec, 
and  that  silver  would  now  be  so  if  that  system  continued,  is  a  practicJ 
proof  of  it.  It  will  vary  with  the  variations  in  the  relative  value  of  ti*r 
metals,  however  wisely  you  may  adjust  the  difference ;  and  there  i*  r*« 
doubt  that  the  whole  inconvenience  and  difficulty  of  the  case  arises  fruc 
this  circumstance.  The  objections  to  the  two  metals  is,  that  they  « 
constantly  varying ;  and  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  the  fact  of  tha: 
tendency  to  vary  does  not  make  it  more  desirable,  in  the  case  of  a  dot 
ble  standard,  to  take  something  in  the  way  of  seignorage  or  brassage;  i: 
other  words,  something  for  the  price  of  manufacture,  than  you  other*!** 
would,  so  as  to  counteract  a  little  the  tendency  to  melt  the  one  or  th* 
other  down.  This  allowance  would  tend,  in  some  degree,  to  meet  o 
increased  expenditure  at  the  Mint :  for  the  consequence  of  varyiic 
proportions  between  the  two  metals  might  increase  the  cbargts  x 
the  Mint,  by  the  occasional  melting  of  the  rejected  metal*  On  the  n-o 
trary,  if  you  put  something  of  the  value  of  manufacture  into  the  coin. 
then,  even  supposing  your  coin  goes  abroad  by  any  altered  proportion, 
or  any  state  of  exchange,  it  is  an  inducement  to  the  persons  abroad  t«> 
keep  it  in  the  shape  of  coin. 

Q.  Supposing  we  were  to  adopt  precisely  the  proportions  of  the  Freud 
Mint,  would  not  the  result  probably  be  the  same  as  in  France,  naax^y. 
that  silver  would  become  the  bulk  of  our  metallic  currency,  and  tfcjtf 
gold  would  be  in  use  only  for  those  purposes  for  which  it  was  more  ono 
venient ;  and  that,  in  consequence,  the  diffusion  of  gold,  which  is  dot 
concentrated  in  this  country,  would  be  more  equable  over  the  drilizM 
countries  of  the  world  f 

A.  Undoubtedly,  if  you  were  to  take  the  same  proportions.    I  do  an 
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see  any  reason  why  exactly  the  same  result  should  not  take  place,  with 
this  single  difference,  the  extent  of  which  I  am  not  able  to  calculate ;  that 
this  country  partially  rejecting  gold  as  its  tender,  the  effect  would  be  to 
reduce  to  some  extent  the  value  of  gold  over  the  rest  of  the  world. 
There  is  no  doubt  that,  when  this  country  returned  to  payments  in  spe- 
cie, supposing  we  wanted  from  £15,000,000  to  £20,000,000  of  gold  for 
instance,  and  that,  to  that  extent  there  was  a  demand  on  the  rest  of  the 
world  for  gold,  gold  got  an  increased  value  from  that  circumstance.  If 
you  make  silver  a  large  proportion  of  your  currency,  and  still  more  if  you 
were  to  make  it  the  bulk  or  the  whole  of  your  currency,  silver  would  gain 
something  in  value  over  gold.  A  free  concurrent  circulation  of  the  two 
metals  in  all  countries  would  certainly  keep  the  proportions  of  each  to 
the  other  most  equable,  and  have  little  other  ground  for  fluctuations 
than  such  as  may  arise  from  the  charges  of  producing  them.  At  pres- 
ent these  fluctuations  are  more  affected  by  changes  in  the  wants  of  the 
gold  or  silver  circulating  countries  than  by  any  other  cause. 

Q.  The  result  would  be  that  silver  would  rise  in  value  over  the  conti- 
nent, as  we  claimed  a  larger  proportion  1 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  not  the  preference  given  to  gold  in  the  French  currency  arise 
from  silver  being  over- valued  t 

A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  Supposing  both  gold  and  silver  coin  made  legal  tenders  in  this 
country,  and  that  the  proportions  rather  favored  gold  as  a  legal  tender, 
would  not  the  advantage  of  a  double  standard,  such  as  it  exists  in 
France,  be  obtained,  without  our  disturbing  the  existing  mode  of  our 
currency ;  that  is,  with  the  advantage  of  retaining  gold  as  the  bulk  of 
it,  and  silver  as  an  aid  to  it;  just  as  in  France,  silver  is  the  currency 
and  gold  the  aid  t 

A.  This  might  certainly  be  easily  done ;  by  a  very  slight  difference 
we  could  make  gold  the  ordinary  and  habitual  currency,  and  silver  the 
auxiliary,  which  would  come  in  aid  on  an  emergency ;  the  variation  in 
France  is  seldom  above  a  tenth  per  cent. ;  it  sometimes  runs  up  to  a 
quarter  per  cent.  It  has  been,  I  am  told,  something  higher  on  particu- 
lar occasions ;  when  the  Bank  of  England  was  running  all  over  the  con- 
tinent for  gold,  this  was  the  case ;  I  believe,  also,  at  another  time  for 
the  service  of  the  peninsula ;  now  and  then,  from  casual  circumstances, 
one  metal  gets  preferred.  If  Russia  goes  to  war  in  a  distant  part,  she 
does  it  always  with  gold.  At  the  present  time,  gold  has  been  bought 
up  to  a  large  extent  for  this  purpose,  but  unless  any  disturbing  causes 
of  this  description  arise,  a  very  slight  difference  of  one  tenth  or  one 
fourth  per  cent,  would  determine  the  use  of  one  metal  or  another. 

Q.  As  they  are  liable  to  vary  in  their  relative  proportions,  would  it 
not  be  a  difficulty  attending  such  a  system,  that  we  should  have  fre- 
quently to  re-a^just  the  proportions  t 

A.  In  using  the  two  metals,  one  of  two  courses  must  be  taken — either 
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to  leave  them  to  chance,  and  to  give  to  the  debtor  the  advantage  of  the 
option,  as  was  the  case  under  the  old  system,  or  to  fix  at  once  whkh  is 
to  be  your  standard,  and  to  adjust  at  given  periods  your  other  metal 
to  it  If  you  want  the  advantages  of  the  fixity  of  standard  of  one  metal 
with  the  facilities  and  conveniences  of  two,  you  must  take  this  latter 
course.  I  gave  this  opinion  when  the  questions  of  currency  were  last 
before  Parliament,  and  I  see  no  objection  to  it  now.  This  system  of  oc- 
casional adjustment  has  been  practised  in  France,  and  in  these  mitten 
practical  experience  is  worth  all  the  theories  of  mere  speculation.  It  u 
quite  clear  that,  without  this  occasional  adjustment,  you  may  lose  the 
benefit  of  the  double  standard,  which  is  only  to  be  preserved  by  keep- 
ing the  value  of  gold  and  silver  coins  within  a  fraction  of  each  other. 
Nobody  can  say  how  their  value  may  vary  according  to  the  varying 
cost  of  their  production,  and  as  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  see  justice 
done  between  all  debtors  and  creditors  through  the  kingdom,  I  should 
prefer  the  principle  of  adjustment  to  leaving  the  result  of  their  contract* 
or  engagements  to  greater  hazard. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  REPORTS  OF  MR,  C.  P.  WHITE,  FROM 
THE  SELECT  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  HOUSE  ON  COINS, 
ETC. 


[Mr.  White  was  (February  22, 1831)  the  reporter  of  a  committee  to 
which  was  referred  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  December  23, 1830,  to 
inquire  into  the  expediency  of  giving  the  Legal-Tender  quality  to  for- 
eign  Coins.     (See  page  751.) 

On  March  17, 1832,  he  made  a  report  for  the  committee  on  the  state 
of  the  Coins,  the  relative  value  of  Gold  and  Silver,  etc.,  in  which,  in  ad- 
dition to  other  documents,  the  report  of  date  December  15, 1830,  made 
by  Mr.  Sanford,  of  New  York,  from  the  Senate  Committee  on  Coins, 
etc.,  was  carefully  digested. 

On  June  30, 1832,  appeared  a  report  from  the  Select  Committee  on 
Coins,  whose  commission  embraced  the  widest  range  of  questions.  In 
view  of  the  actual  novelty  of  these  forgotten  fects  I  transcribe  their 
mandate,  which  was  as  follows: 

They  were 

Instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  authorizing  prompt  payment  in  coin 
for  bullion  delivered  at  the  Mint  requiring  a  seigniorage  not  exceeding  the  expense 
of  coining,  making  gold  a  tender  in  large  and  silver  a  legal  tender  in  small  pay- 
menta,  or  the  reverse ;  and  to  report  whether  any  and  what  evils  or  inconveniences 
result  from  the  currency  of  bank  notes  of  small  denominations  and  what  are  the 
appropriate  remedies :  whether  it  is  practicable  and  expedient  to  restrain  this  cir- 
culation by  providing  that  bills  of  such  banks  as  issue  them  shall  not  be  received  in 
payments  to  or  deposits  on  account  of  the  United  States,  or  by  any  other  and  what 
means  within  the  legitimate  powers  of  Congress ;  and  what  further  measures  arc 
requisite  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  an  adequate  supply  of  gold  and  silver  coins  in 
use,  and  increasing  the  specie  circulation  of  the  country ;  and  also,  to  inquire  into 
the  expediency  of  making  silver  the  only  legal  tender,  and  of  coining  and  issuing 
gold  coins  of  a  fixed  weight  and  fineness,  which  shall  be  received  in  payment  of  aU 
debts  to  the  United  States  at  such  ratio  as  may  be  fixed  from  time  to  time,  but  shall 
not  otherwise  be  a  legal  tender;  and  also  to  present  their  views  with  respect  to 
small  coins. 
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In  1834  (February  19),  Mr.  White  made  a  final  report  from  the  Com 
mittee  of  the  House  on  Coins,  in  which  the  entire  body  of  the  thrw 
reports  before  mentioned  was  reprinted  in  full,  the  entire  document  con- 
taining 110  pages  octavo  of  closely  printed  matter.    It  is  from  the  final 
report  of  1834  that  the  following  citations  of  the  pages  is  taken]. 

Extract  from  tlie  Report  of  June  30, 1832  {Page  7). 

/  Upon  mature  deliberation,  the  committee  cannot  doubt  the  correctness 

of  the  following  general  principles  in  regard  to  money,  corroborated  by 
the  history  of  commercial  nations,  and  recorded  in  their  former  report! 

1st.  "That  gold  or  silver  is  the  only  sound,  invariable,  and  perfect 
currency  that  human  wisdom  has  yet  devised." 

2d.  "That  every  nation  will  possess  its  equitable  and  useful  portion 
of  the  gold  and  silver  used  as  money,  if  they  do  not  repulse  it  from 
domestic  circulation,  by  substituting  a  different  medium  of  exchanger/ 

3d.  "That  one  metal  may  be  selected  with  a  certain  assurance  of  find 
ing  in  the  metal  chosen  such  proportion  of  the  entire  amount  of  the  nioory 
of  commerce,  as  their  exchangeable  commodities  bear  to  the  total  amount 
of  merchandise  produced." 

4th.  *fc  If  both  metals  are  preferred,  the  like  relative  proportion  of  the 
aggregate  amount  of  metallic  currency  will  be  possessed,  subject  to  /»v 
quent  changes  from  gold  to  silver,  and  vice  versa,  according  to  the  van* 
tions  in  the  relative  value  of  these  metals." 

The  committee  think  that  the  desideratum  in  the  monetary  system  U  th* 
standard  of  uniform  value;  they  cannot  ascertain  that  both  metals  havf 
ever  circulated  simultaneously,  concurrently,  and  indiscriminately,  ia 
any  country  where  there  are  banks  or  money  dealers;  and  they  enter 
tain  the  conviction  that  the  nearest  approach  to  an  invariable  standard 
is  its  establishment  in  one  metal,  which  metal  shall  compose  excltudvci.> 
the  currency  for  large  payments. 

Impressed  with  the  accuracy  and  practicability  of  the  principle*  an-1 
views  detailed,  the  committee  do  not  conceive  it  to  be  of  much  unpor 
tance,  abstractedly  considered,  whether  "  gold  be  a  tender  in  lar^e,  ao«: 
silver  a  legal  tender  in  small  payments,  or  the  reverse."  The  inoney  *  f 
England,  for* large  transactions,  is  gold;  that  of  France  is  in  procri«~ 
silver;  and  the  prosperity  of  these  nations,  under  different  systems 
exemplifies  that  skill,  industry,  and  capital  are  the  active  and  ttbekzi 
causes  of  producing  wealth. 

If  the  currency  of  the  United  States  is  to  continue  to  be  conpa*«C 
exclusively  of  bank  notes,  the  committee  would  recommend  the  regula- 
tion of  gold  at  such  increased  value  as  would  convert  the  speck*  fao«I 
into  that  metal.  Gold  being  the  money  of  England,  where  our  fbmrri 
trade  and  exchanges  chiefly  centre,  an  adverse  balance  of  payment* 
would  be  more  quickly  perceived  and  liquidated,  and  the  currency  iw/i 
maintain  greater  uniformity  of  value ;  a  real  par  of  exchange  would  *K 
tain,  the  variations  from  which  would  promptly  indicate  the  count  -.* 
trade,  and  suggest  the  necessary  correction. 

The  committee  cannot  perceive  that  any  benefit  ooukl  arise  * 
"  coining  and  issuing  gold  coins  of  a  fixed  weight  and  fineness,  v 
shall  be  received  in  payment  of  all  debts  to  the  United  States  at  • 
rates  as  may  be  fixed  from  time  to  time." 

A  varying  scale  of  value  in  coin  must  have  a  prejudicial  effect  ee  • 
tracts,  issuing  to  the  gain  of  the  importing  merchant,  the  owner 
or  the  Treasury,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  regulations  or  of  < 
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If  it  be  contemplated  to  coin  gold  for  this  object  upon  Government 
account,  at  a  high  relative  r$te>  the  bond  payer  or  debtor  for  lands  will 
scarcely  apply  for  a  medium  of  payment  by  the  .use  of  which  he  will  be 
no  gainer  j  if  it  be  coined  without  charge  at  an  enhanced  value,  the 
Treasury  will  lose  whatever  the  depositor  at  the  mint  may  gain,  as  the 
disbursements  of  the  Government,  howsoever  received,  must  be  paid, 
like  other  debts,  according  to  the  established  standard. 

Import  duties  form  an  important  and  component  part  of  the  current 
value  of  the  great  mass  of  the  foreign  commodities ;  this  value  should  be 
in  accordance  with  the  practical  currency,  and  uninfluenced  by  any  un- 
certain or  fluctuating  measure ;  besides,  the  aggregate  amount  of  the 
public  revenue  has  heretofore  been  justly  considered  as  an  instrument 
which  might  be  usefully  and  effectually  exercised  for  the  beneficial  ob- 
ject of  maintaining  uniformity  of  value  in  the  circulating  medium. 

Silver  is  the  ancient  currency  of  the  United  States,  the  metal  in  which 
the  money  unit  is  exhibited,  the  money  generally  used  in  foreign  com- 
merce, and  that  description  of  the  precious  metals,  in  the  distribution  of 
which  we  exercise  an  extensive  agency.  The  committee,  upon  due  con- 
sideration of  all  attendant  circumstances,  are  of  opinion  that  the  standard 
of  value  ought  to  be  legally  and  exclusively,  as  it  is  practically,  regulated 
in  silver. 


From  tits  Report  of  March  17, 1832  (Page  53). 


It  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  export  of  gold  from  the  United 
States,  of  consequence,  from  1792  till  1821 — a  period  of  such  extraordi- 
nary commercial  vicissitudes,  that  exchange  must  have  occasionally  been 
unfavorable.  The  relative  legal  value  during  that  time  was  only  15  of 
silver  for  1  of  gold:  and  silver  having  been  frequently  at  a  premium  of 
1  to  3  per  cent.,  gold  could  of  course  have  been  obtained  without  diffi- 
culty. Such  respectable  opinions  and  confirmatory  circumstances,  con- 
nected with  the  fact  that  England  has  long  been  the  great  market  for 
gold,  seem  to  authorize  the  inference  that  General  Hamilton  did  not 
undervalue  gold  in  1792.  The  coinage  of  France  in  1785-C,  having  been 
regulated  at  1  of  gold  for  15&  of  silver,  exhibits  a  material  difference  in 
the  estimate  of  value  in  that  country.  It  may,  however,  be  observed, 
that  some  period  of  tranquility,  and  of  public  confidence,  as  well  as  an 
adverse  balance  of  payments  with  other  nations,  is  necessary  to  test  the 
accuracy  of  such  regulations.  Internal  dissatisfaction,  loss  of  public 
credit,  revolutionary  movements,  failure  in  paper  currency,  domestic  or 
foreign  wars,  influence  materially  the  relative  value  of  gold  to  silver  in 
consideration  of  the  comparative  portableness  of  gold,  for  concealment, 
or  for  facilitating  military  operations;  one  or  other  of  these  extrinsic 
causes  influenced  in  some  degree  the  pecuniary  regulations  of  France, 
from  1785-4]  till  1816.  The  fact  that  gold  in  France  did  not  command  a 
premium  of  more  than  one-half  per  cent,  "during  the  four  years  which 
immediately  followed  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  in  England," 
cannot,  it  is  conceived,  be  considered  "a  conclusive  proof  that  it  could 
not  at  most  have  enhanced  the  price  of  gold  more  than  ^  per  cent., 
since,  in  that  case,  the  advance  would  also  have  taken  place  in  France, 
whence,  in  fact,  a  considerable  portion  of  that  demand  was  supplied." 
The  proof  is  admitted  to  be  conclusive  as  to  the  actual  value  of  gold  in 
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France:  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  if  the  balance  of  payments  be- 
tween England  and  France  was  about  equal,  and  there  cannot  be  much 
preponderance  where  the  currency  is  metallic,  the  charges  of  transporta- 
tion must  in  such  case  be  added,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  English  value. 
Suppose  that  the  proportions  in  French  coin  are  equal  to  1  for  15.7  rf 
silver,  if  a  premium  of  T%  per  cent.;  probable  deficiency  in  the  weight  of 
circulating  coin  £  per  cent.,  and  insurance,  freight,  &c,  £  per  cent  t* 
added,  it  would  place  gold  in  England  at  the  high  relative  rate  of  1  fur 
15.9  of  silver,  equivalent  to  a  premium  of  six  per  cent,  upon  our  mint 
price.  That  the  demand  for  gold  was  sensibly  experienced  in  France  at 
that  period  may  be  inferred  from  a  statement  of  the  gold  coined  at  tb? 
mint  of  France,  according  to  Mr.  Tooke ;  in  1818  the  amount  was  li'*« 
millions  of  francs ;  in  1819, 52  millions ;  in  1820, 28  millions ;  and  in  1821 . 
when  the  British  demand  was  active,  the  coinage  of  gold  in  France 
nearly  ceased,  being  only  four  hundred  thousand  francs  in  that  year. 

If  the  statements  of  the  relative  amounts  of  supply  of  the  precioo 
metals  are  entitled  to  any  confidence,  the  increase  in  the  production  <>i 
gold  since  the  commencement  of  revolutionary  movements  in  Spaniel 
America,  in  1810,  must  have  fully  compensated  the  reduction  in  the  de- 
mand for  silver  in  Asia. 

If  the  value  of  gold  had  risen  from  an  increase  of  cost  at  the  mint*, 
which  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  constitutes  its  real  value,  that  increase 
of  value  would  doubtless  have  been  distinctly  exhibited  in  England  an- 
tecedent to  1797,  and  since,  in  general  commerce,  whether  England  had 
returned  to  specie  payments  or  not.  There  were  certainly  no  indication 
that  gold  was  rated  too  low  in  our  standard  of  1  to  15  earlier  than  1821, 
when  the  English  demand  commenced.  The  fact  of  concomitance  in 
events  is  not  relied  upon  as  a  proof  of  effective  agency j  but  a  great  de- 
mand for  gold,  and  an  increased  relative  value  for  gold,  being  coeval 
circumstances,  and  in  accordance  with  the  universally  admitted  princi- 
ple, that  a  new  or  sudden  increase  of  demand  will  enhance  prices,  it  ap- 
pears to  be  a  natural  and  rational  inference;  that  the  British  demand  f** 
gold  was  the  cause  of  increasing  the  value  in  respect  to  silver. 

Mr.  Baring  thinks  "  there  is  no  doubt  that  when  this  country  (Engiand 
returned  to  payments  in  specie,  supposing  we  wanted  15  to  20  millioco 
of  pounds  of  gold,  for  instance,  and  that  to  that  extent  there  was  a  dt- 
mand  on  the  rest  of  the  world  for  gold,  gold  got  an  increased  value  thm. 
that  circumstance." 

Mr.  Tooke  admits  that,  at  first,  he  coincided  in  this  opinion,  bat,  sub- 
sequently, he  was  inclined  to  question  tfiis  "presumption  (which;  in  ay 
opinion,  has  been  much  too  generally  and  hastily  aumitted,*)  chiefly  «•- 
the  ground  that  the  supply  of  silver  has  actually  increased — a  conr^ 
sion,  which  is  not  sanctioned  by  any  authentic  record  within  the  knew- 
edge  of  the  committee,  and  at  variance  with  the  efforts  usually  prodnred 
by  revolutions  and  sanguinary  civil  wars,  in  any  country,  upon  the 
mount  of  its  staple  commodity  for  exportation. 


[Res.  No.  7,  22d  cong.,  1st  session,  House  of  Reps.] 

GOLD  AND  SILVER  COINS,  &a 

March  26, 1832.— Printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  with  the  sub* 
joined  estimate. 

Mr.  Wilde  submitted  the  following  Resolution : 

Betolvedy  That  the  Committee  on  coins  be  instructed  to  inquire  into 
the  expediency  of  authorizing  prompt  payment  to  be  made  in  coin  for 
bullion  delivered  at  the  mint,  requiring  a  seignorage  not  exceeding  the 
expense  of  coining,  making  gold  a  legal  tender  for  large,  and  silver  a 
legal  tender  for  small  payments  only,  imposing  a  duty  on  bank  bills  of 
low  denominations,  or  a  tax  upon  the  banks  issuing  them,  or  providing 
that  the  bills  of  such  banks  shall  not  be  received  in  payments  to,  or  de- 
posites  on  account  of,  the  United  States ;  and  of  adopting  any,  and 
what  other  measures,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  gold  and  silver  coins  in  use,  and  increasing  the  specie  circula- 
tion of  the  country* 

Mr.  Wilde's  resolution  as  proposed  to  be  modified  when  it  next  comes 
up: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Coins  be  instructed  to  inquire  into 
the  expediency  of  authorizing  prompt  payment  in  coin  for  bullion  de- 
livered at  the  mint,  requiring  a  seignorage  not  exceeding  the  expense  of 
coining,  and  making  gold  a  tender  in  large,  and  silver  a  legal  tender  in 
small  payments  only,  or  the  reverse ;  and  that  the  said  committee  do 
further  inquire  and  report  whether  any  and  what  evils  or  inconvenien- 
ces result  from  the  currency  of  banknotes  of  small  denominations,  and 
what  are  the  appropriate  remedies ;  whether  it  is  practicable  and  expe- 
dient to  restrain  their  circulation,  by  providing  that  the  bills  of  such 
banks  as  issue  them  shall  not  be  received  in  payments  to,  or  deposits 
on  account  of,  the  United  States,  or  by  any  other,  and  what  means, 
within  the  legitimate  power  of  Congress;  and  generally  to  inquire,  and 
report  what  further  measures  are  requisite  for  the  purpose  of  preserv- 
ing an  adequate  supply  of  gold  and  silver  coins  in  use,  and  increasing 
the  specie  circulation  of  the  country* 
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EXTRACT  FROM  A  REPORT  OP  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE 
MINT,  SAMUEL  MOORE,  TO  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT 
ATIVES  OF  JANUARY  12, 1833,  ON  THE  RELATIVE  VALUE 
OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER. 

[House  Eep.  38,  22d  Cong.  2d  session.] 
•  •••••• 

When,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Mint  in  1792,  the  ratio  of  fine  grid 
to  fine  silver  was  established  as  15  to  1,  it  was  supposed  to  be  conform 
able  to  their  relative  value  in  the  principal  commercial  nations  of  Europe, 
and  it  probably  was  nearly  conformable  to  the  mint  regulations  the* 
prevailing.  How  far  the  value  of  those  metals  in  the  foreign  marirt 
deviated  from  the  Mint  proportion  during  the  interval  from  1793  t# 
1821,  the  means  are  not  possessed  to  determine.  No  deficiency,  howervr. 
in  the  Mint  ratio  of  gold  to  silver  in  the  United  States  became  early 
apparent.  Gold  and  Silver  coins  remained  at  par  with  each  other 
throughout  that  period.  Both  were  the  objects  of  a  premium  measured 
in  the  actual  currency  during  the  suspension  of  cash  payments,  but  botk 
at  the  same  premium. 

The  first  notice  of  a  premium  on  gold  measured  in  silver,  in  the  United 
States,  appeared  late  in  1821.  Before  the  end  of  that  year  it  had  ad 
vanced  to  5}  per  cent.  Since  that  time  it  has  occasionally  been  as  hipb 
as  7  per  cent,  and  at  intermediate  intervals  as  low  as  2  per  cent.  During 
the  past  month  it  has  been  from  3J  to  4  per  cent 

[The  Beport  gives  15.63  as  the  average  rate  in  the  United  States  in  the 
preceding  ten  years.] 


[23d  Congress,  1st  session,  399.] 
MEMORIAL  OF  SUNDRY  BANKS  OF  NEW  YORK, 

Praying  thai  certain  foreign  coins  be  made  a  legal  tender,  that  the  value  of 
gold  coins  be  regulated,  and  that  the  means  of  coining  at  the  Mint  be  in- 
creased. 

May  26,  1834  — Referred  to  the  committee  on  finance  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

To  the  honorable  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 

States: 

The  memorial  of  the  undersigned,  Respectfully  represents : 

That  the  dollar  of  Spain  and  the  gold  and  silver  coins  of  the  United 
States,  constitute,  at  present,  the  only  legal  currency  of  the  country : 
and  that,  from  the  commercial  value  of  the  Spanish  dollar,  and  the  in- 
trinsic value  of  the  gold  coins  of  the  United  States,  they  have  become 
mere  articles  of  merchandise,  and  are  no  longer  to  be  considered  as  form- 
ing any  portion  of  'the  metallic  currency. 

Thns  it  appears  that  the  legal  currency  of  the  country  is  practically 
confined  to  the  silver  coins  of  the  United  States,  of  which  there  is  not 
a  sufficient  quantity  to  answer  the  ordinary  purposes  of  business,  much 
less  to  meet  the  extraordinary  demands  which  circumstances  occasion- 
ally produce.  Nor  is  it  practicable  to  obtain  such  coins ;  for  recent 
experience  has  shown  that  the  powers  or  operation  of  the  Mint  are  alto- 
gether inadequate,  under  its  present  regulations,  to  furnish  the  neces- 
sary supply,  from  two  to  four  months  being  required  for  the  coinage  of 
any  considerable  amount,  and  even  small  sums  are  not  to  be  obtained 
without  difficulty  or  delay. 

Hence  the  moneyed  institutions  of  the  country,  while  compelled,  by 
necessity,  to  adopt  the  use  of ,  foreign  coins,  are  exposed  to  the  evils  and 
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embarrassments  arising  from  the  fact  that  such  coins  are  not  recognised 
by  the  laws  of  the  land. 

Your  memorialists,  therefore,  earnestly,  but  respectfully,  pray,  that 
the  dollar  of  Mexico,  Colombia,  Chili,  and  Peru,  which  are  equal  in 
weight  and  fineness  to  the  Spanish  dollar,  be  likewise  made  a  legal 
der,  and  to  pass  by  tale ;  and,  also,  that  the  five  franc  pieces  of 
be  adopted  at  a  fixed  value,  and  rendered  in  like  manner  a  legal  coin. 

The  gold  coins  of  the  United  States,  if  rated  at  their  intrinsic  value, 
might  be  retained  in  the  country,  and  would  consequently  become  a 
convenient  portion  of  the  metallic  currency.  And  your  memorialises 
respectfully  recommend  the  subject  to  the  attention  of  Congress. 

Your  memorialists  would  also  beg  leave  to  suggest  the  propriety  of 
increasing  the  powers  of  adding  to  the  capabilities  of  the  Mint,  so  as  to 
enable  it,  on  the  deposite  of  bullion,  to  furnish  the  coins  that  may  be 
required,  without  that  injurious  uncertainty  and  delay  which  are  as 
present  experienced,  and  which  so  greatly  detract  from  the  utility  of  the 
establishment. 

But  in  the  present  state  of  the  metallic  currency,  your  memorialists 
deem  the  legalization  of  the  foreign  silver  coins  above  mentioned  to  be 
of  the  utmost  importance,  and  they  most  earnestly  request  that  a  law 
to  that  effect  may  be  passed  without  delay. 

New  York,  May  20, 1834. 

Signed  as  follows : 

Bank  of  New  York,  by  Cornelius  Heyer,  president 

Tradesmen's  Bank,  by  Preserved  Fish,  president 

Bank  of  America,  by  George  Newbold,  president 

Merchants'  Bank,  by  John  J.  Palmer,  president 

Mechanics'  Bank,  by  John  Fleming,  president 

Phenix  Bank,  by  J.  Delafield,  cashier. 

City  Bank,  by  G.  A.  Worth,  cashier. 

National  Bank,  by  Albert  Gallatin,  president 

Union  Bank,  by  Wm.  Howard,  president. 

Chemical  Bank,  by  John  Mason,  president, 

Fulton  Bank,  by  John  Adams,  president 

Leather  Manufacturers'  Bank,  by  F.  W.  Edmonds, 

Merchants'  Exchange  Bank,  by  Peter  Stagg,  president 

Mechanics  and  Traders'  Bank,  by  Peres  Jones,  president 

Butchers  and  Drovers'  Bank,  by  B.  M.  Brown,  president 

North  River  Bank,  by  Leonard  Kip,  president 

Greenwich  Bank,  by  Samuel  Whittemore,  president 

Seventh  Ward  Bank,  by  Walter  Brown,  president 


New  York,  May  22,1831 

Gentlemen  :  We  hand  you,  enclosed,  a  memorial  to  Congress 
the  banks  in  this  city  in  relation  to  the  metallic  currency  of  Ike 
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States,  which  memorial  we  respectfully  request  you  to  present  to  the 
Senate,  and  we  beg  leave  earnestly  to  commend  it  to  your  especial  care 
and  attention. 

Believing  that  you  will  fully  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  measures 
asked  for,  we  shall  rely  with  confidence  upon  your  influence  in  sustain- 
ing them. 

Knowing  as  we  do  the  inconvenience  and  embarrassments  which  are 
occasioned  by  the  present  state  of  the  metallic  currency,  and  the  ineffi- 
ciency 9f  the  Mint  under  its  present  regulations,  in  furnishing  a  supply, 
we  feel  anxiously,  and  cannot  too  strongly  represent  to  you,  the  impor- 
tance of  the  subject,  and  the  necessity  for  adoption  of  early  and  proper 
measures  for  relief. 

It  is  in  all  respects  desirable  that  Congress  should,  without  delay, 
pass  the  necessary  laws  to  raise  the  value  of  the  gold  coin  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  establish  certain  foreign  silver  coins  as  legal  currency, 
bnt  we  consider  the  latter,  and  a  suitable  regulation  of  the  Mint,  of  the 
highest  importance,  and,  in  the  present  situation  of  things,  as  essential 
to  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country,  and  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  convenience  and  perhaps  the  safety,  of  the  Banking  institutions. 

We  take  the  liberty  to  enclose  herein  drafts  of  two  bills,  one  concern- 
ing the  gold  coins  of  the  United  States,  and  the  other  to  make  certain 
foreign  silver  coins  a  legal  tender.  These  bills  are  plain  in  form,  and 
ate  confined  to  the  simple  objects  we  all  want;  and,  whatever  may  be 
their  merits  in  reference  to  a  perfection  of  the  currency,  we  believe  them 
to  be  sound  and  correct  in  principle,  calculated  to  avoid  objections  as 
to  detail,  and  such  as  will  be  likely  to  obtain  a  vote  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress  in  their  favor. 

We  hope,  therefore,  as  the  occasion  is  urgent,  and  as  the  bills  are  lim- 
ited to  a  period  of  only  three  years,  that  they  may  be  substituted  for 
those  now  before  Congress,  and  become  laws  accordingly ;  and  that,  in 
the  intermediate  time,  such  other,  and,  if  you  please,  more  perfect  laws 
may  be  passed,  as  the  deliberate  consideration  and  wisdom  of  Congress 
may  prescribe. 

Referring  you  to  the  remarks  which  you  will  find  attached  to  the  bills 
enclosed; 

We  are,  Gentlemen,  in  behalf  of  the  memorialists, 
Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servants, 

ALBERT  GALLATIN. 
GEO.  NEWBOLD. 
JOHN  J.  PALMER. 
G.  A.  WORTH. 

To  the  honorable  Silas  Wright,  and  N.  P.  Taixmage,  Washington* 

P.  8. — The  enclosed  is  a  copy  of  the  memorial.  The  original  is  sent 
to  the  delegation  from  this  city  for  presentation  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 
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A  BILL  concerning  the  Gold  coins  of  the  United  State*. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  from  and  after  the 
day  of  next,  the  gold  coins  struck  and  coined  at  the  Mint  of  the 

United  States  shall  be  of  the  following  denominations,  values,  and  de- 
scriptions, viz. 

Eagle. — Each  to  beof  the  value  of  ten  dollars  current  money  of  tU 
United  States,  and  to  contain  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  grain*  aihl 
six-tenths  of  a  grain  of  pure  Gold,  or  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  grain* 
and  two  tenths  of  a  grain  of  standard  Gold. 

Half  Eagles. — Each  to  be  of  the  value  of  five  dollars,  and  to  contain 
one  hundred  and  eighteen  grains  and  eight-tenths  of  a  grain  of  pure  G ulL 
or  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  grains  and  six-tenths  of  a  grain  »f 
standard  Gold. 

Quarter  Eagles. — Each  to  be  of  the  value  of  two  dollars  and  a  half, 
and  to  contain  fifty-nine  grains  and  four-tenths  of  a  grain  of  pure  gol«l, 
or  sixty  four  grains  and  eight-tenths  of  a  grain  of  standard  gold* 

Sec.  2. — And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  so  much  of  the  several  acts  es- 
tablishing the  Mint,  and  regulating  the  coins  of  the  United  States.  4a 
are  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  be,  and  the  same  are 
hereby,  repealed. 


A  BILL  regulating  the  value  of  certain"  Foreign  Silver  Coina  within  the  United  SUV* 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Unit*4 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  from  and  after  the  pa^sa^r 
of  this  act,  and  for  three  years  thereafter,  and  no  longer,  the  following 
silver  coins  shall  pass  current  as  money  within  the  United  States,  awl 
be  a  legal  tender  for  the  payment  of  all  debts  and  demands  at  the  rate* 
following,  that  is  to  say:  the  dollars  of  Mexico,  Peru,  Chili,  Central 
America,  and  Brazil,  weighing  not  less  than  four  hundred  and  fifteen 
grains  each  dollar,  at  one  hundred  cents  each;  and  the  five-franc  piece* 
of  France,  each  weighing  not  less  than  three  hundred  and  eighty  six 
grains,  at  ninety-three  cents  and  three  mills  each. 

Sec.  2. — And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  cause  assays  of  the  aforesaid  silver  euuix 
made  current  by  this  act,  to  be  had  at  the  Mint  of  the  United  States  at 
least  once  in  every  year,  and  to  make  report  of  the  result  thereof  to 
Congress. 

MEMORANDUM. 

The  importance  of  the  object  in  view  renders  it  necessary  to  present 
each  in  the  most  unexceptionable  shape,  and  separated  from  every  other 
object  which  might  embarrass,  and  perhaps  frustrate  the  design. 

First  Foreign  silver  coins. 

The  mode  proposed  by  the  enclosed  bill  is  the  same  which  is  now  in 
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force  with  respect  to  Spanish  dollars,  and  had  heretofore  been  adopted 
for  five-franc  pieces. 

It  was  not,  and  cannot  in  practice,  be  attended  with  the  slightest  in- 
convenience. 

As  to  the  weight,  it  is,  for  the  five-franc  pieces,  the  legal  weight,  and 
that  heretofore  adopted  for  the  Mexican  and  South  American  dollars, 
that  now  required  by  law  for  the  Spanish.  In  reality  Mexican  dollars 
weighing  414£  grains  are,  on  account  of  the  difference  in  fineness,  equal 
to  value  to  our  dollars  weighing  416  grains. 

Second.  American  Gold  coins. 

This  is  all  we  want,  and  it  is  much  wanted. 

The  quantity  of  pure  Gold  in  the  eagle  is  that  proposed  by  the  com- 
mittee of  Congress,  but  the  French  standard,  or  ft  fine,  is  adopted  in 
the  bill  of  the  committee,  and  our  old  standard,  (the  same  with  British 
and  Portuguese,)  or  -B-  pure,  is  preserved  in  the  enclosed  bill. 

This  is  immaterial  in  itself,  but  to  preserve  what  exists,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, may  prevent  opposition  and  debate.  The  half  and  quarter 
eagles  are,  by  the  enclosed  bill,  of  the  same  proportionate  value,  accord- 
ing to  weight,  as  the  eagle.  The  bill,  as  reported  to  Congress,  proposes 
a  deteriorated  subsidiary  Gold  currency. 

This  is  a  project  which,  if  defensible,  is  liable  to  so  many  objections, 
that  to  blend  that  subject  with  the  mere  raising  of  the  legal  value  of  gold 
to  its  market  price  would  certainly  defeat  the  bill. 


THE  MOTIVES  FOR  THE  ADOPTION  OF  THE  RATIO  OF  16  IN  PREF- 
ERENCE TO  THE  RATIO  15.62  IN  1834-7. 


The  extracts  reprinted  in  the  following  pages  from  the  utterances  of 
Mr.  Thomas  H.  Benton,  who  held  the  leadership  in  Congress  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  monetary  questions  at  this  period,  and  a  table  showing  the 
production  of  the  Gold  fields  of  the  Southern  slopes  of  the  Alleghanies  in 
the  years  preceding  1834,  taken  together,  will  serve  to  suggest  the  con- 
trolling motives  that  presided  at  the  rejection  of  the  ratio  of  15.62. 
The  latter  ratio  was,  as  Mr.  Benton  himself  admits,  the  "ratio  of  nearly 
all  who  were  best  calculated,  from  their  pursuits,  to  understand  the 
subject." 

The  style  of  forensic  argument  by  which  the  reasoning  of  those  who 
were  "best  calculated  to  understand  the  subject"  was  overruled,  and 
the  temper  in  which  the  question  was  met  by  those  who  commanded 
the  majority,  make  themselves  known  in  the  extracts  themselves.  It 
may,  however,  be  noted  here  that  the  extremely  high  ratio  maintained  in 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  countries  (concerning  which  see  pages  461 
and  484),  served  the  American  advocates  of  the  ratio  of  16,  in  1834,  as 
an  argument  of  the  same  purport  as  that  which  enabled  the  minister  of 
Louis  XVI  in  France  to  justify,  in  his  own  view,  the  adoption  of  the 
ratio  of  15£  in  1785  (see  page  257),  while  they  ignored  such  views  as 
those  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  in  1717,  who,  adverting  to  the  existence  at 
that  date  of  the  ratio  of  16  in  Spain  and  Portugal  (see  page  319),  did  not 
hold  himself  bound  to  pay  homage  to  the  policy  of  coining  Gold  Tokens 
which  was  pursued  in  the  mine-owning  States,  but  directed  his  view  to 
the  general  ratio  of  equivalence  established  between  the  metals  by  the 
greater  forces  of  the  world's  demand. 

As  for  the  table  showing  the  yield  of  the  Southern  Gold  fields  (re- 
eds 
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printed  in  1877  from  the  National  Calendar  of  1836),  it  suggests  a  moth?, 
which,  although  not  entirely  available  in  public  argument,  may  well  have 
enlisted  efficient  support,  for  the  highest  practicable  rating  of  Gold  a* 
compared  with  Silver.  It  would  naturally  be  understood  by  aO  de- 
cerned that  the  elevation  of  the  ratio  must  serve  to  enhance  the  profit, 
and  hence,  to  further  the  development,  of  Gold-mining  in  the  South. 

Looking  back  upon  the  matter  from  the  vantage-ground  of  to-day.  it 
is  not  difficult  to  recognize  that  the  object,  if  attainable  in  full  meatmrr, 
was  well  worthy  of  a  national  subsidy. 

The  introduction  into  the  South  of  the  varied  industries,  the  move- 
ment and  Motion  which  successful  mining  might  have  brought  in  it* 
train,  were  an  object  eminently  to  be  desired  in  the  interest,  not  mervly 
of  the  South,  but  of  the  whole  country.  A  great  mining  and  manufact- 
uring population  in  the  Southern  Alleghanies  might  have  been  a  solv- 
ent of  the  "  Southern  question." 

But,  unfortunately,  the  sacrifice  demanded  was  entirely  dispmjw 
tioned  to  the  benefit  that  could  arise  from  it.  The  difference  bem*r 
16  and  15.62  is  but  2£  per  cent,  and  this  was  not  a  difference  in  tb* 
purchasing  power  of  Gold — which  alone  can  determine  whether  the  searvfc 
for  it  is  .profitable— but  simply  in  its  rating  as  compared  with  Silver. 

The  measure  of  the  difference  between  the  two  ratios  as  they  affettnl 
the  profitableness  of  the  Southern  Gold  mines  must,  therefore,  be  I**- 
than  2J  per  cent.  If  a  California  had  existed  in  the  South,  oouki  t 
have  been  stifled  by  so  small  a  difference.  The  event  has  proved  tlui: 
such  an  Eldorado  did  not  exist,  and,  to  continue  the  comparison,  «** 
may  assert  with  confidence  that  the  ratio  of  15.62,  had  it  been  adopted 
would  not  have  suppressed  the  California  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

It  is,  indeed,  too  obvious  to  need  extended  discussion,  that  this  pre- 
mium, implied  in  the  ratio  of  16  as  compared  with  the  ratio  of  13.A-*. 
neither  brought,  nor  in  the  nature  of  things  could  have  brought,  any  m! 
vantage  approaching  in  importance  those  which  were  attainable  thruu^i 
the  ratio  of  15.62. 

The  ratio  of  15.62  meant  substantial  unity  with  France.  Although 
in  Franco  the  ratio  of  the  coins  was  15.50,  the  ratio  of  the  coinage*  t*- 
twee  it  1803  and  1835  was  15.69  while  in  1835  the  latter  ratio  gave  pLur 
to  15.62. 

•MINT  PRICE  AND  MINT  RATIO  IK  FRANCE. 

It  i*  ulmo*t  Incredible-  to  what  an  extent  this  important  distinction  ha*  been  u-£» 

Iwtml, 
PUtlttguUhori  authority  could  be  cited  for  the  use  of  an  argument  in  firror  ot  :!.• 

o|titiion  1 1  tat  "  it  in  impossible  to  establish  a  fixed  ratio  between  the  metaJa*  (**-  pu 

7tSh,  baaed  upou  the  fact  that  "no  sooner  had  the  ratio  of  15}  been  evtablbM  '  < 

tliu  law  of  lH4Ut  than  the  market  rate  in  Paris  went  up  aboro  15.50."    Buttai*~>  •• 

\vu*  omliiHitly  natural  that  it  should  do  so,  seeing  that  the  moment  a  moroHBt  U*^> 

imMuU  miller  jtrwuwrc  of  foreign  demand  began  to  bring  one  or  the  other  t»  tk»  b   * 

)hv  4Mitti|MirliMiii  tnuat  ariBO  between  the  cost  of  coining  the  one  aa  comjaaaj  vita  *-* 
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It  is  hardly  necessary  to  advance  arguments  to  show  the  importance 
of  such  substantial  unity  of  our  monetary  laws  with  those  which  regu- 
lated the  most  important  national  epoch  in  Europe. 

Passing  by,  therefore,  the  paramount  question  of  the  stability  of  ex- 
changes, it  is  perhaps  worth  noting  that  had  we  maintained  the  same 
ratio  as  France,  the  drain  of  Silver  after  the  Gold  Discoveries  might  have 
come  upon  both  countries  at  the  same  time,  and  the  recoinage  of  Silver 
change,  ordained  in  1853,  might  not  have  been  needed.  Our  old  Silver 
change  might  have  remained  in  use  till  the  exigencies  of  war  replaced  it 
with  paper. 

But  it  is  more  recently  that  the  nemesis  of  the  error  of  1834  reappears 
in  full  force.  In  the  emergencies  caused  by  the  Demonetization  of  Silver, 
it  would  have  strengthened  the.  friends  of  the  use  of  the  two  metals  had 
the  American  ratio,  which,  after  being  neutralized  and  abandoned  was 
again  readopted  for  a  limited  coinage  of  Token  Dollars,  been  identi- 
cal with  that  of  France.  That  the  monetary  armaments  of  the  two 
countries,  which  by  their  history  are  committed  to  Bimetallic  Money 
were  not  of  the  same  caliber,  was  an  element  of  confusion  and  of  weak- 
ness when  it  became  essential  that  their  armies  should  be  fused  into  one. 

Having  in  1834-J47  established  a  Gold  unit  that  was  too  light,  we  see 
ourselves  forced,  if  union  with  Europe  at  the  rate  of  15£  is  ever  to  be 
attained,  to  reach  it  either  by  adding  a  percentage  to  the  Gold  Dollar,  or 
by  lightening  the  Silver  monetary  unit  of  Hamilton's  day.  But  the 
policy  of  the  adoption  of  16  cannot  be  rightly  judged  unless  we  take 
an  even  wider  view,  and  consider  what  would  have  been  the  result  had 
Congress  listened,  not  to  the  partisans  of  the  anti-bank  movement,  nor 
to  those  who  sought  to  mould  to  local  ends,  measures  that  in  their  charac- 
ter were  inevitably  international  as  well  as  national,  but  to  "  those  who 
understood  the  subject." 

The  question  naturally  arises  whether  the  substantial  unity  with 
France  consequent  upon  the  adoption  of  15.G2,  might  not  in  the  course 

cost  of  coining  tbe  other,  and  the  equilibrium  would  tend  to  establish  itself  about  the 
ratio  given  by  cost  of  coinage. 

In  view  of  the  misapprehension  prevailing  on  this  point,  it  may  be  well  to  call 
attention  to  the  facts.  The  ratio  of  151  to  1  is  a  ratio  between  the  Coins.  The  Silver 
in  the  Silver  5-franc  piece  weighs  15£  times  as  much  as  the  Gold  in  the  Gold  5-frano 
piece.  This  ratio  has  been  maintained  without  alteration  since  1803.  The  mint  price, 
however,  has  undergone  various  changes.  It  was  fixed  in  the  law  of  1803  at  9  franca 
per  kilogram  of  standard  Gold,  3  francs  per  kilogram  of  standard  Silver. 

The  kilogram  of  standard  Silver  containing  200  francs,  and  that  of  Gold  15$  times  aa 
much,  or  3,109  francs,  the  mint  ratio  stood  as  3091 :  197,  or  15.69+  :  1. 

In  1835  the  mint  charge  on  Silver  was  reduced  to  2  francs  to  the  kilogram,  that  on 
Gold  to  6  francs.  The  mint  ratio  became,  therefore,  3094 :  198,  or  15.626 : 1,  and  so  re- 
mained till  1850. 

In  1850  the  mint  charge  on  Silver  was  reduced  to  1  franc  50  centimes  the  kilogram. 
The  mint  ratio  became,  therefore,  3094 :  198.50,  or  15.586 : 1,  and  so  remained  until  1854. 

In  1854  the  mint  charge  on  Gold  was  raised  to  6  francs  70  centimes  the  kilogram. 
The  mint  ratio  became,  therefore,  3093.30:  19850,  or  15.583:  1,  at  which  rate  it  now 
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of  events  hare  led  to  a  closer  assimilation;  perhaps  an  identity  of  ra- 
tios of  metals  in  the  coin,  and  of  charge  for  coinage,  if  not  in  the  actual 
weight  of  the  coins.  Had  snch  an  International  Bimetallic  Cum 
been  in  existence,  Anglo-Saxon- American,  as  well  as  Latin,  might  not 
the  Monetary  Tournament  of  the  Nations,  that  Field  of  the  Cloth  of 
Gold  of  1867,  have  witnessed  the  victories  of  Bimetallic  rather  thin 
those  of  Mono-metallic  Union  I 

The  course  of  nations  has  its  turning  points,  and  they  often  consist  of 
circumstances  apparently  trivial.  21  is  a  more  convenient  number  in 
calculation  than  20  J,  and  therefore  the  guinea  is  rated  at  21  shilling 
and  England  abandons  the  Silver  Standard  of  Elizabeth  and  cleave*  to 
Gold.  De  Calonne,  in  1785,  and  Oaudin,  in  1803,-  omit  to  do  what  other 
statesmen  under  the  circumstances  would  have  done.  They  refuse  to 
take  15 ;  and  the  one  establishes,  the  other  ratifies,  the  ratio  of  15|,  and 
15 J  becomes  the  "normal"  ratio  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Do  not  these  examples  warrant  the  inference  that  the  early  establish- 
ment of  substantial  unity  of  metal  between  the  United  States  and 
France,  might  have  changed  the  current  of  later  monetary  history  I 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  "THIRTY  YEARS  VIEW" 

OF  HON.  THOMA8  H.  BBNTON, 

[Vol.  I,  Chapter  CV,  Page  436,  1634.] 

REVIVAL  OP  THE  GOLD  CURRENCY. 

MB.  BENTON'S   SPEECH. 

"Mr.  Benton  said  it  was  now  six  years  since  he  had  begun  to  oppose 
the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  this  bank,  bat  he  had  not,  until  the  present 
moment,  found  a  suitable  occasion  for  showing  the  people  the  kind  of 
currency  which  they  were  entitled  to  possess,  and  probably  would  pos- 
sess, on  the  dissolution  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States. 

This  was  a  view  of  the  subject  which  many  wished  to  see,  and  which 
lie  felt  bound  to  give ;  and  which  he  should  proceed  to  present  with  all 
the  brevity  and  perspicuity  of  which  he  was  master. 

I.  In  the  first  place,  he  was  one  of  those  who  believed  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  was  intended  to  be  a  hard  money  Govern- 
ment ;  that  it  was  the  intention,  and  the  declaration  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  that  the  Federal  currency  should  consist  of  Gold 
and  Silver ;  and  that  there  is  no  power  in  Congress  to  issue,  or  to  author- 
ize any  company  of  individuals  to  issue,  any  species  of  Federal  paper 
currency  whatsoever. 

Every  clause  in  the  Constitution,  said  Mr.  B.,  which  bears  upon  the 
subject  of  money — every  early  statute  of  Congress  which  interprets  the 
meaning  of  these  clauses — and  every  historic  recollection  which  refers 
to  them,  go  hand  in  hand,  in  giving  to  that  instrument  the  meaning 
which  this  proposition  ascribes  to  it 

The  power  granted  to  Congress  to  coin  money  is  an  authority  to  stamp 
metallic  money,  and  is  not  an  authority  for  emitting  slips  of  paper  con- 
taining promises  to  pay  money. 

601 
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The  authority  granted  to  Congress  to  regulate  the  value  of  coin  is  an 
authority  to  regulate  the  value  of  the  metallic  money,  not  of  paper. 

The  prohibition  upon  the  States  against  making  anything  but  Goto 
and  Silver  a  legal  tender,  is  a  moral  prohibition,  founded  in  virtue  awl 
honesty,  and  is  just  as  binding  upon  the  Federal  Government  as  ufioti 
the  State  Governments;  and  that  without  a  written  prohibition;  for  xht 
difference  in  the  nature  of  the  two  Governments  is  such,  that  the  State* 
may  do  all  things  which  they  are  not  forbid  to  do ;  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  do  nothing  which  it  is  not  authorized  by  the  constitution 
to  do. 

The  power  to  punish  the  crime  of  counterfeiting  is  limited  to  the  cur 
rent  coin  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  securities  of  the  United  3tatev. 
and  cannot  be  extended  to  the  offence  of  forging  paper  money,  bat  ta- 
that  unjustifiable  power  of  construction  which  founds  an  implication 
upon  an  implication,  and  hangs  one  implied  power  upon  another. 

The  word  currency  is  not  in  the  constitution,  nor  any  word  which  can 
be  made  to  cover  a  circulation  of  bank  notes. 

Gold  and  Silver  is  the  only  thing  recognized  for  money.  It  is  tht- 
money  and  the  only  money,  of  the  constitution ;  and  every  historic  vet  - 
ollection,  as  well  as  every  phrase  in  the  constitution,  and  every  earl} 
statute  on  the  subject  of  money,  confirms  that  idea. 

People  were  sick  of  paper  money  about  the  time  that  this  constxtutioc 
was  formed. 

The  Congress  of  the  confederation,  in  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  ha.1, 
issued  a  currency  of  paper  money. 

It  had  run  the  full  career  of  that  currency.  The  wreck  of  two  bun 
dred  millions  of  paper  dollars  lay  upon  the  land.  The  fraxners  of  th*t 
constitution  worked  in  the  midst  of  that  wreck. 

They  saw  the  havoc  which  paper  money  had  made  upon  the  fortune 
of  individuals,  and  the  morals  of  the  public. 

They  determined  to  have  no  more  Federal  paper  money. 

They  created  a  hard  money  Government ;  they  intended  the  new  Gov 
eminent  to  recognize  nothing  for  money  but  Gold  and  Silver ;  and  even 
word  admitted  into  the  constitution,  upon  the  subject  of  money,  define* 
and  establishes  that  sacred  intention. 

Legislative  enactment,  continued  Mr.  B.,  came  quickly  to  the  aid  oi 
constitutional  intention  and  historic  recollection.  The  fifth  statute 
passed  at  the  first  session  of  the  first  Congress  that  ever  sat  upon  thr 
present  constitution,  was  full  and  explicit  on  this  head. 

It  defined  the  kind  of  money  which  the  Federal  Treawuiy  should  re 
ceive. 

The  enactments  of  the  statute  are  remarkable  for  their  brevity  a&i 
comprehension,  as  well  as  for  their  clear  intrepretation  of  the  const: 
tution;  and  deserved  to  be  repeated  and  remembered.    They  mo:  Hint 
the  fees  and  duties  payable  to  the  Federal  Government  shall  beioearvri 
in  Gold  and  Silver  coin  only ;  The  Gold  coins  of  France,  Spain,  tar 
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tugal,  and  England,  and  all  other  gold  coins  of  equal  fineness,  at  eighty  - 
nine  cents  for  every  pennyweight ;  the  Mexican  dollar  at  one  hundred 
cents ;  the  crown  of  France  at  one  hundred  and  eleven  cents ;  and  all 
other  Silver  coins  of  equal  fineness,  at  one  hundred  and  eleven  cents 
per  ounce. 

This  statute  was  passed  the  30th  day  of  July,  1789— just  one  month 
after  Congress  had  commenced  the  work  of  legislation. 

It  shows  the  sense  of  the  Congress  composed  of  the  men,  in  great 
part,  who  had  framed  the  constitution,  and  who,  by  using  the  word 
only,  clearly  expressed  their  intention  that  Gold  and  Silver  alone  was 
to  constitute  the  currency  of  the  new  Government. 

In  support  of  this  construction  of  the  constitution,  Mr.  B.,  referred  to 
the  phrase  so  often  used  by  our  most  aged  and  eminent  statesmen,  that 
this  was  intended  to  be  a  hard  money  Government. 

Tes,  said  Mr.  B.,  the  framers  of  the  constitution  were  hard  money 
men ;  but  the  chief  expounder  and  executor  of  that  constitution  was 
not  a  hard  money  man,  but  a  paper  system  man!  a  man  devoted  to  the 
paper  system  of  England,  with  all  the  firmness  of  conviction,  and  all  the 
fervor  of  enthusiasm. 

God  forbid,  said  Mr.  B.,  that  I  should  do  injustice  to  Gen.  Hamilton — 
that  I  should  say,  or  insinuate,  aught  to  derogate  from  the  just  fame  of 
that  Great  man ! 

He  has  many  titles  to  the  gratitude  and  admiration  of  his  countrymen, 
and  the  heart  could  not  be  American  which  could  dishonor  or  disparage 
his  memory. 

But  his  ideas  of  Government  did  not  receive  the  sanction  of  general 
approbation ;  and  of  all  his  political  tenets,  his  attachment  to  the  proper 
system  was  most  strongly  opposed  at  the  time,  and  has  produced  the 
most  lasting  and  deplorable  results  upon  the  country. 

In  the  year  1791,  this  great  man,  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
brought  forward  his  celebrated  plan  for  the  support  of  public  credifc— 
that  plan  which  unfolded  the  entire  scheme  of  the  paper  system  and 
immediately  developed  the  great  political  line  between  the  Federalists 
and  the  Republicans. 

The  establishment  of  a  national  bank  was  the  leading  and  predomi- 
nant feature  of  that  plan ;  and  the  original  report  of  the  Secretary,  in 
favor  of  establishing  the  bank,  contained  this  fatal  and  deplorable 
recommendation : 

"  The  bills  and  notes  of  the  bank,  originally  made  payable,  or  which 
shall  have  become  payable,  on  demand,  in  gold  and  silver  coin,  shall  be 
receivable  in  all  payments  to  the  United  States." 

This  fatal  recommendation  became  a  clause  in  the  charter  of  the  bank. 

It  was  transferred  from  the  report  of  the  Secretary  to  the  pages  of  the 
statute  book;  and  from  that  moment  the  moneyed  character  of  the 
Federal  Government  stood  changed  and  reversed. 

Federal  bank  notes  took  the  place  of  hard  money;  and  the  whole 
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edifice  of  the  new  government  slid,  at  once,  from  the  solid  rode  of  Geld 
and  Silver  money,  on  which  its  framers  had  placed  it,  into  the  troubled 
and  tempestuous  ocean  of  a  paper  currency. 

[From  page  443.] 

Mr.  B.  said  this  was  not  the  time  to  discuss  the  relative  value  of  go^. 
and  silver,  nor  to  urge  the  particular  proportion  which  ought  to  be  t> 
tablished  between  them.    That  would  be  the  proper  work  of  a  o~>c 
mittee.    At  present  it  might  be  sufficient,  and  not  irrelevant,  to  ** 
that  this  question  was  one  of  commerce — that  it  was  purely  and  simp 
a  mercantile  problem — as  much  so  as  an  acquisition  of  any  ordin^r 
merchandise  from  foreign  countries  could  be.    Gold  goes  where  it  br<.» 
its  value,  and  that  value  is  what  the  laws  of  great  nations  give  it    1: 
Mexico  and  South  America — the  countries  which  produce*  gold*  .i 
from  which  the  United  States  must  derive  their  chief  supply — the  va/ 
of  gold  is  16  to  1  over  silver;  in  the  island  of  Cuba  it  is  17  to  1 :  . 
Spain  and  Portugal  it  is  16  to  1 ;  in  the  West  Indies,  generally,  it  b   . 
same.    It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  gold  will  come  from  these  oonnrr 
to  the  United  States,  if  the  importer  is  to  lose  one  dollar  in  even  ~v. 
teen  that  he  brings ;  or  that  our  own  gold  will  remain  with  us,  whexi  - 
exporter  can  gain  a  dollar  upon  every  fifteen  that  he  carries  out.    Si- . 
results  would  be  contrary  to  the  laws  of  trade j  and  therefore  we  mr. 
place  the  same  value  upon  gold  that  other  nations  do,  if  we  wish  * 
gain  any  part  of  theirs,  or  to  regain  any  part  of  our  own.     Mr.  R  s* 
that  the  case  of  England  and  tYance  was  no  exception  to  this  m* 
They  rated  gold  at  something  less  than  16  to  1,  and  still  retained  c  - 
in  circulation ;  but  it  was  retained  by  force  of  peculiar  laws  and  adT-u 
tages  which  do  not  prevail  in  the  United  States.    In  England  the  cir«- 
lation  of  gold  was  aided  and  protected  by  four  subsidiary  laws,  natf- 
of  which  exist  here;  one  which  prevented  silver  from  being  a  tender  » 
more  than  forty  shillings ;  another  which  required  the  Bank  of  Bn?L~ 
to  pay  all  its  notes  in  gold ;  a  third  which  suppressed  the  small  d  -■ 
circulation  5  a  fourth  which  alloyed  their  silver  nine  per  cent,  belov  ~ 
relative  value  of  gold.    In  France  the  relative  proportion  of  the  ~* 
metals  was  also  below  what  it  was  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Mexico  and  Sm:  - 
America,  and  still  a  plentiful  supply  of  gold  remained  in  curoUti- 
but  this  result  was  aided  by  two  peculiar  causes ;  first,  the  total  ahn :  • 
of  a  paper  currency;  secondly,  the  proximity  of  Spain,  and  the  r: 
feriority  of  Spanish  manufactures,  which  gave  to  France  a  ready  and  a  3-  - 
market  for  the  sale  of  her  fine  fabrics,  which  were  paid  for  in  die  «r.' 
of  the  New  World.    In  the  United  States,  gold  would  have  noor  • 
these  subsidiary  helps ;  on  the  contrary  it  would  have  to  contend  wA 
paper  currency,  and  would  have  to  be  obtained,  the  product  of  oar  o*~ 
mines  excepted,  from  Mexico  and  South  America,  where  it  is  nfiai  i* 
sixteen  to  one  for  silver. 

All  these  circumstances,  andjnany  others,  would  have  to  be  tataa  or 
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consideration  in  fixing  a  standard  for  the  United  States.  Mr.  B.  re- 
peated  that  there  was  a  nicety,  but  no  difficulty,  in  adjusting  the  relative 
value  of  gold  and  silver  so  as  to  retain  both  in  circulation.  Several  na- 
tions of  antiquity  had  done  it ;  some  modern  nations  also.  The  English 
have  both  in  circulation  at  this  time.  The  French  have  both,  and  have 
had  for  thirty  years.  The  States  of  this  Union  also  had  both  in  the  time 
of  the  confederation;  and  retained  them  until  this  federal  government 
was  established,  and  the  paper  system  adopted.  Congress  should  not 
admit  that  it  cannot  do  for  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  what  so 
many  monarchies  have  done  for  their  subjects.  Gentlemen,  especially, 
who  decry  military  chieftains,  should  not  confess  that  they  themselves 
cannot  do  for  America,  what  a  military  chieftain  did  for  France. 

Mr.  B.  made  his  acknowledgments  to  the  great  apostle  of  American 
liberty  (Mr.  Jefferson),  for  the  wise,  practical  idea,  that  the  value  of  gold 
was  a  commercial  question,  to  be  settled  by  its  value  in  other  countries. 
He  had  seen  that  remark  in  the  works  of  that  great  man,  and  treasured 
it  up  as  teaching  the  plain  and  ready  way  to  accomplish  an  apparently 
difficult  object;  and  he  fully  concurred  with  the  senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Calhoun],  that  gold,  in  the  United  States  ought  to  be  the 
preferred  metal;  not  that  silver  should  be  expelled,  but  both  retained; 
the  mistake,  if  any,  to  be  in  favor  of  gold,  instead  of  being  against  it. 

[From  Chapter  CVI1I,  1834.] 

A  measure  of  relief  was  now  at  hand,  before  which  the  machinery  of 
distress  was  to  balk,  and  cease  its  long  and  cruel  labors ;  it  was  the 
passage  of  the  bill  for  equalizing  the  value  of  gold  and  silver,  and  legal- 
izing the  tender  of  foreign  coins  of  both  metals.  The  bills  were  brought 
forward  in  the  House  by  Mr.  Campbell  P.  White  of  New  York,  and 
passed  after  an  animated  contest,  in  which  the  chief  question  was  as  to 
the  true  relative  value  of  the  two  metals,  varied  by  some  into  a  prefer- 
ence for  National  bank  paper.  Fifteen  and  five-eights  to  one  was  the 
ratio  of  nearly  all  who  seemed  best  calculated,  from  their  pursuits,  to 
understand  the  subject.  The  thick  array  of  speakers  was  on  that  side ; 
and  the  eighteen  banks  of  the  city  of  New  York,  with  Mr.  Gallatin  at 
their  head,  favored  that  proportion.  The  difficulty  of  adjusting  this 
value,  so  that  neither  metal  should  expel  the  other,  had  been  the  stum- 
bling block  for  a  great  many  years;  and  now  this  difficulty  seemed  to 
be  as  formidable  as  ever.  Refined  calculations  were  gone  into :  scien- 
tific light  was  sought :  history  was  rummaged  back  to  the  times  of  the 
Soman  empire :  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  way  of  getting  to  a  con- 
cord of  opinion,  either  from  the  lights  of  science,  the  voice  of  history,  or 
the  result  of  calculations. 

The  author  of  this  View  had  (in  his  speeches  on  the  subject),  taken 
up  the  question  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  regardless  of  history, 
and  calculations,  and  the  opinions  of  bank  officers ;  and  looking  to  the 
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actual,  and  equal,  circulation  of  the  two  metals  in  different  countries, 
he  saw  that  this  equality  and  actuality  of  circulation  had  existed  ft* 
above  three  hundred  years  in  the  Spanish  dominions  of  Mexico  and  Soma 
America,  where  the  proportion  was  16  to  one.  Taking  his  stand  npi* 
this  single  fact,  as  the  practical  test  which  solved  the  question,  all  the 
real  friends  of  the  gold  currency  soon  rallied  to  it  Mr.  White  gar*  nj> 
the  bill  which  he  had  first  introduced,  and  adopted  the  Spanish  zaxki 
Mr.  Clowney  of  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Gillet  and  Mr.  Cambreleng  of  Xf* 
York,  Mr.  E wing  of  Indiana,  Mr.  McKim  of  Maryland,  and  other  speai 
ers,  gave  it  a  warm  support.  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams  would  vote  fi* 
it,  though  he  thought  the  gold  was  over- valued ;  but  if  found  to  be  .m. 
the  difference  could  be  corrected  hereafter.  The  principal  speakrr» 
against  it  and  in  favor  of  a  lower  rate,  were  Messrs.  Gorham  of  Mat** 
chusetts ;  Selden  of  New- York ;  Binney  of  Pennsylvania ;  and  Wild- 
of  Georgia.  And  eventually  the  bill  was  passed  by  a  large  majority— 
145  to  36.  In  the  Senate  it  had  an  easy  passage.  Mr.  Calhoun  sik! 
Webster  supported  it :  Mr.  Clay  opposed  it :  and  on  the  final  vote  therv 
were  but  seven  negatives :  Messrs.  Chambers  of  Maryland ;  Claj : 
Knight  of  Ehode  Island ;  Alexander  Porter  of  Louisiana ;  Sflsbee  <* 
Massachusetts ;  Southard  of  New  Jersey ;  Sprague  of  Maine. 

The  good  effects  of  the  bill  were  immediately  seen.    Gold  began  t- 
flow  into  the  country  through  all  the  channels  of  commerce :  old  cht>:.* 
gave  up  their  hordes;  the  mint  was  busy :  and  in  a  few  months,  and  a*  - 
by  magic,  a  currency  banished  from  the  country  for  thirty  years,  otk 
spread  the  land,  and  gave  joy  and  confidence  to  all  the  pursuit*  <■:' 
industry.    But  this  joy  was  not  universal-    A  large  interest  connects 
with  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  its  subsidiary  and  subaltcn 
institutions,  and  the  whole  paper  system,  vehemently  opposed  it :  anc 
spared  neither  pains  nor  expense  to  check  its  circulation,  and  to  btinj 
odium  upon  its  supporters.    People  were  alarmed  with  counterfeits 
Gilt  counters  were  exhibited  in  the  markets,  to  alarm  the  ignorant 
The  coin  itself  was  burlesqued,  in  mock  imitations  of  brass  or  copper. 
with  grotesque  figures,  and  ludicrous  inscriptions — the  "whole  hog" 
and  the  "  better  currency,"  being  the  favorite  devices.    Many  newsp* 
pers  expended  their  daily  wit  in  its  stale  depreciation.    The  most  cxahai 
of  the  paper  money  party,  would  recoil  a  step  when  it  was  offered  tr 
them,  and  beg  for  paper.    The  name  of  "Gold  humbug"  was  fasten**: 
upon  the  person  supposed  to  have  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  bringing 
the  derided  coin  into  existence ;  and  he  not  to  be  abashed,  made  it> 
eulogy  a  standing  theme — vaunting  its  excellence,  boasting  its  coming 
abundance,  to  spread  over  the  land,  flow  up  the  Mississippi*  shit* 
through  the  interstices  of  the  long  silken  purse,  and  to  be  locked  a] 
safely  in  the  farmer's  trusty  oaken  chest.    For  a  year  there  was  a  roil 
war  of  the  paper  against  gold.    But  there  was  something  thai  wtt  an 
overmatch  for  the  arts,  or  power,  of  the  paper  system  in  this  paiticalar* 
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and  which  needed  no  persuasions  to  guide  it  when  it  had  its  choice :  it 
was  the  instinctive  feeling  of  the  masses !  which  told  them  that  money 
which  would  jingle  in  the  pocket  was  the  right  money  for  them — that 
hard  money  was  the  right  money  for  hard  hands — that  gold  was  the 
true  currency  for  every  man  that  had  anything  true  to  give  for  it, 
either  in  labor  or  property:  and  upon  these  instinctive  feelings  gold 
became  the  avidious  demand  of  the  vast  operative  and  producing 
classes. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
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THE  EISE  OF  THE  SILVER-PKICE  OF  .GOLD  BETWEEN  1770 

AND  1830  AND  ITS  CAUSES. 


The  gradual  elevation  in  the  rating  of  Gold  as  compared  with  Silver 
has  been  adverted  to  from  various  points  of  view  in  the  documents  here- 
tofore reprinted. 

The  table  of  the  price  of  Dutch  Ducats  in  Hamburg,  for  which  science 
is  indebted  to  the  labors  of  Dr.  Soetbeer,  and  which  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  here  to  reprint  at  the  close  of  this  paper,  shows  for  the  period 
1770-1780  an  average  of  14.64  and  for  the  period  1820-1830  of  15.80,  a 
difference  of  8  per  cent.  The  table  compiled  for  Mr.  Ingham  in  1830 
(see  page  647)  of  market  rates  in  London  gives  a  percentage  of  difference 
equally  as  great.  With  all  allowances  for  incorrectness  of  the  latter  table 
(ace  page  649)  and  for  the  lack  of  information  concerning  rates  in  other 
markets,  one  may  fairly  assume  a  general  rise  of  about  8  per  cent,  to  have 
occurred.  I  say  rise  of  Oold  not  merely  because  one  must  say  one  of  two 
things,  either  "rise  of  Gold"  or  "  fall  of  Silver",  and  I  choose  the  former, 
but  because,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  the  change  of  ratio  was  really  a 
ri.se  of  Gold,  not  a  fall  of  Silver.  I  am  aware  of  no  evidence  that  the 
general  value  of  Money  as  shown  by  averages  of  price  was  less  in  1820- 
1830  than  it  was  in  1770-1780.  Whatever  scanty  researches  on  this 
subject  have  come  to  my  knowledge  indicate  a  lower  range  of  prices  in 
the  former  than  in  the  latter  period.  Under  the  circumstances  it  would  be 
improper  to  assume  a  fall  in  the  general  value  of  Money  in  which  Silver, 
the  then  principal  material  of  Money,  should,  of  the  two,  have  taken  the 
Hiief  share. 

There  is,  however,  another  ground  for  attributing  the  change  of  rela- 
tion of  the  two  metals  at  that  period  to  a  rise  in  Gold,  and  a  conclusive 
cue,  which  would  not  be  effective  if  the  question  related  to  such  a  change 
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of  relation  occurring  now.  There  is  now  in  Money  value  more  Gold  thaa 
Silver  in  the  civilized  nations,  while  during  the  period  in  question  tl»*» 
amount  of  Silver  used  as  Money  was  something  like  three  times  as  gra." 
as  the  amount  of  Gold  so  used.  A  change  of  ratio,  therefore,  is  a  pr*^' 
referable  to  a  mobility  of  the  lighter,  not  of  the  heavier  metal. 

How  was  this  rise  of  Gold,  or,  if  it  be  preferred,  this  increase  of  differ 
ence  between  the  metals,  brought  about  i 

Was  it  due  to  any  alteration  in  the  relative  cost  of  production  f  S. 
far  as  I  am  informed,  history  has  nothing  to  say  on  this  subject,  &&•' 
therefore  theory  cannot  assume  the  existence  of  facts  upon  which  al«u>- 
it  can  be  founded. 

The  amount  of  the  metals  brought  to  the  market •  show  no  su**: 
change  of  relative  quantity  as  would  enable  the  mere  demand  for  G<>!« 
to  be  used  in  braid,  gilding,  and  plate  to  force  a  rise  in  its  price.  A* 
we  compare  the  figures  of  production  and  ratios  at  different  dar«-% 
remembering  that  the  annual  yield  was  a  minute  percentage  of  the  8t*ri 
of  the  precious  metals  on  hand,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  causes  of  il* 
rise  must  be  sought,  not  in  alteration  of  supply,  but  in  alteration  <*' 
demand  for  use  as  Money.  There  must  have  been  an  increased  demand 
for  Gold  to  be  used  as  Money,  or  a  diminished  demand  for  Silver  to  S- 
nsed  as  Money,  or  the  respective  demands  must  have  been  attached  r«>  • 
higher  fixed  price. 

Was  this  surplus  demand  for  Gold  to  be  used  as  Money,  or  again,  tin- 
demand  at  a  fixed  price  a  demand  created  by  commerce  alone,  or  a  <1** 
mand  created  by  legislation  t 

Much  may  be  said  of  a  war  demand  for  Gold  as  compared  with  Sflv*  r 
and  this  war  demand  is  credited  to  influences  independent  of  legislatim. 
Undoubtedly  there  is  often  a  preference  for  the  lighter  metal,  bat  t** 
question  is  the  measure  of  the  preference.  If  the  mere  existence  of  . 
preference  for  Gold  is  to  be  prima  facie  decisive  in  the  question,  whi* 
causes  a  rise  in  the  relative  value  of  gold,  there  is  no  need  of  argmmeat. 
Gold  is  the  nobler  metal;  it  has  certain  important  advantages  <«*: 
Silver  for  all  purposes,  and  it  comes  to  us  already  with  many  time*  r- 
weight  in  Silver.  Hence  for  use  as  Coin,  that  is,  with  a  reference  to  ceruis 
prices  of  things,  it  is  for  lighter,  and  hence  more  convenient,  than  Sihtr 
Without  discussing  the  merits  of  Silver,  without  entering  into  qm? 
tions  of  habit,  the  advantage  of  heaviness,  divisibility,  the  needs  of  or: 


*  According  to  Dr.  Soetbeer'a  lately  published  invetrtif 
Gotba,  1679)  the  average  annual  product  of  the  world  was  as  fbUowa 


Period. 


1701-1780. 
1781-1800. 
1801-1810. 
1RU-1880. 
18U-1880. 
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tain  classes  of  the  population,  &c,  we  may  for  the  sake  of  the  argument 
admit  there  was  in  fact  a  preference  for  Gold,  of  which  war  demand  was 
a  part*    But  does  this  account  for  a  rise  of  8  per  cent,  in  forty  years  I 

Evidently  a  priori  it  has  no  more  claim  to  account  for  a.rise  of  8  per 
cent,  than  for  a  rise  of  1  or  a  rise  of  20.  The  question  is  not  the  foct  of 
preference,  but  the  amount,  the  measure  of  preference.  Does  any  one 
suppose,  for  example,  that  there  was  such  a  preference  for  Gold  in  Eng- 
land as  would  have  prevented  the  use  of  Silver  between  1798  and  1820, 
if  the  law  had  permitted  itf  Of  course  it  would  not  be  strange  if  many 
had  assumed  this  to  be  the  fact.  Any  one  who  knew  that  after  1800 
Silver  stood  generally  above  15.21,  the  English  ratio,  and  while  aware 
that  there  was  little  or  no  Silver  in  England,  dated  the  English  Single 
Gold  Standard  Law  from  1816,  must  necessarily  have  assumed  the  exist- 
t'iioe  of  snch  a  preference.  (See  in  this  connection  page  346.)  It  ie 
a  carious  fact  that  such  an  impression  as  this  seems  to  have  been  instru- 
mental in  naturalizing  the  Gold-Standard  theory  on  German  soil. 

I  have  been  unable  to  avoid  drawing  this  inference  from  the  writings 
of  the  progenitor  of  the  Gold  movement  in  Germany.  I  refer  to  J.  G. 
IToffinann,  a  name  justly  honored  in  Germany,  where  his  activity  as 
First  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  University  of  Berlin;  first 
I  Mrector  of  the  Statistical  Bureau,  as  a  co-worker  of  Von  Stein  and  Har- 
denberg  as  well  as  of  a  second  generation  of  Prussian  statesmen,  gave 
authority  to  views  which  a  later  generation  has  sought  to  put  into  prac- 
tice.* 

Folly  aware  that  after  1800  Gold,  for  the  first  time  for  a  century,  stood 
higher  than  the  English  ratio,  Hoffmann  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
a  ware  that  the  flow  of  Silver  into  England  had  been  cut  oft';  that  although 
the  Coinage  of  Silver  was  gratuitous  and  free  by  one  law,  another  law 
had  prohibited  all  Coinage  of  Silver.  The  conclusion  was  natural  that 
the  mere  free  will  of  u  commerce,"  the  mere  preference  of  Englishmen 
for  Gold  as  against  Silver,  and  not  their  law-guided  preference  for  the 
only  Money  the  law  allowed  them,  had  led  them  to  maintain  Gold  as 
their  only  standard  metal. 

But  it  is  apparent  to  those  who  read  the  law  of  1798-9  (see  page  346) 
that  a  law  was  required  to  prevent  Silver  from  being  coined  into  debt- 
paying  coin.t 

*  In  a  paper  on  "The  Prussian  Anti-Silver  Theory  and  its  Origin  in  an  Error  of  Fact/' 
<\  tracts  from  which  are  printed  in  an  Appendix  to  an  Address  on  the  "Monetary  Sit- 
uation" (Cincinnati,  1678),  I  have  given  citations  from  Hoffmann's  Doctrine  of  Money 
uud  Signs  of  the  Times  (1838-1840),  on  which  I  base  the  inference  above  set  forth. 

t  It  is  suggestive  to  note  in  thiB  connection  that  Mr.  Feer-Herzog,  in  his  Report  on  the 
Conference  to  the  Swiss  Federal  Council  (sec  page  347),  states  that  this  law,  to  the  ex- 
istence of  which  I  called  his  attention  (see  page  86),  was  an  act  of  "  mere  form."  It 
ih  hut  Just,  however,  to  add  that  in  saying  this  the  learned  Delegate  mnst  have  neg- 
1.  /ted  the  fact  that  the  Statute  for  Free  and  Gratuitous  Coinage  of  8ilver  as  well  as  of 
Uold  was  in  force  in  1798;  and  also,  perhaps,  that  the  law  of  1798  expressly  stated 
t  hat  "  there  was  reason  to  think  that  more  8ilver  would  come  to  the  mint  to  be  coined, 
and  that  therefore  it  was  necessary  to  suspend  the  Coinage  of  Silver/' 

Indeed,  even  if  one  assume  that  the  matter  be  regarded  not  with  reference  to  the 
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This  English  preference  for  Gold  required  the  re-enforcement  of  a  tow ; 
but  for  that  law  the  preference  would  have  been  overcome  entirely  t  whilr, 
in  spite  of  the  law,  millions  of  Spanish  dollars  were  in  use  far  a  tin*. 
(See  page  357.)  Under  the  circumstances  itdoes  not  appear  that  the  pnrf 
erence  was  very  strong.  And  yet  England  had  been  accustomed  to  Grid 
for  three  generations,  and  Englishmen  are  the  most  conservative  «f 
creatures  of  habit.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  more  than  doubtfal  whether 
England's  mere  preference  for  Gold,  unaided  by  legislation,  could  haw 
raised  its  value  one  per  cent!  And  yet  England's  preference  for  G*U 
represents  the  then  maximum  force  of  "commerce"  in  this  matter. 

The  forces  of  legislation  on  the  other  hand  are  forces  that  deal  directly 
with  great  masses  of  metal,  and  fix  rates  of  exchange  for  them  on  a 
grand  scale.  They  do  this  not  because  they  set  in  motion  in  the  hear: 
of  the  citizen  a  merely  boyish  predilection  for  the  white  or  the  yellow 
metal  as  a  metal,  or  as  being  light  or  heavy,  but  because  they  act  upon 
the  entire  current  of  that  self-interest  which  is  the  great  motive  of  ti* 
world's  production  and  of  the  world's  exchanges.  In  fixing  what  met* 
shall  be  legal  tender,  or  in  fixing  the  price  at  which  two  metals,  or  eithrr 
of  them,  as  the  payer  prefers,  shall  be  legal  tender,  the  legislator  mar 
shals  the  entire  force  of  the  self-interest  of  his  nation  and  others  dealing 
with  it  to  increase  the  demand  for  the  metal  selected,  or  to  hold  tht- 
metal  to  the  fixed  price  he  would  establish. 

What,  then,  were  the  chief  forces  of  legislation  which  were  at  wort  in 
this  matter  in  the  fifty  years  that  center  about  18001 

Let  us  review  in  order  those  which  will  naturally  be  regarded  a« 
specially  active. 

A. — The  Coinage  policy  of  Spain,  making  the  ratio  of  10  mote  or  k* 
effective. 

B. — The  recoinage  of  the  louis  in  France  in  1785  at  15J* 

C. — The  raising  of  the  rating  of  Gold  under  the  "Parallel  StandanT 
in  some  of  the  German  States.  (Two  Rhine  Districts  1786,  Austin 
1793.) 

D. — The  various  issues  of  paper  Money  in  different  countries. 

E. — The  withdrawal  from  Silver  in  1798  of  the  jkrivflege  of  become: 
Money  in  England  at  15.21,  and  its  entire  exclusion  from  Coinage. 

F.— The  establishment  in  France  in  1803  of  free  Coinage  of  the  nn* 
metals  as  full  legal  tender  at  a  mint  price  of  15.69. 


facts,  but  with  reference  to  a  supposed  set  purpose  to  establish  the  Gold 
exclude  Silver;  that  is  to  say,  if  we  assume  that  Mr.  Feer-Herzog  meant  chat  thr  !*« 
of  1796  was,  not  an  act  of  "pure  form?  bnt  a/orvyoa*  ooaefa+fco*,  an  error  still 
The  complaints  of  Lord  Liverpool  and  of  Mr.  Magens  of  the  lack  of  Srnr 
1604  ana1  '5  (see  page  357),  and  the  feet  that  the  law  of  1816,  which  Mr.  FWJfcn-; 
(in  common  with  the  majority  of  monetary  writers)  originally  assessed  as  Ha) sW^: 
point  of  the  anti-Silver  legislation  of  England, was  compelled  to  repeal  tksalwof  K> 
in  order  to  supply  England  with  a  fair  share  of  Silver  Tokens,  show  that  tfctfpsV* 
tion  of  Silver  Coinage  can  hardly  he  accurately  described  even  aa  a  ~*AsftpB* 
elusion."  mf 
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G. — The  general  destruction  of  paper  currency. 

H. — The  replacement  of  paper  with  Gold  in  England  in  131&J21. 

With  the  exception  of  D  and  G,  which  were  comparatively  neutral, 
all  of  these  acts  of  monetary  legislation  tended  to  bring  about  a  rise  in 
Gold  as  compared  with  Silver,  but  in  the  case  of  E  this  tendency  was 
limited  to  bringing  Gold  up  to  the  fixed  price  of  15.00.  For  any  move- 
ment beyond  15.60,  E  tended  to  keep  Silver  up  and  to  keep  Gold  down. 

According  to  the  statement  of  De  Galonne  (see  page  258),  Spain,  in 
1770,  raised  her  ratio  7  per  cent  The  fact  seems  doubtful,  but  if  this 
be  true  the  legislation  of  Spain  tended  to  throw  the  weight  of  Span- 
ish demand  in  flavor  of  a  rise  in  the  ratio  of  many  per  cent,  under  any 
circumstances,  and  tended  to  fix  Gold  to  Silver  at  1G  to  1. 

This  supposed  fact  justified  De  Calonne,  as  he  maintained,  in  raising 
the  French  ratio  from  14f  to  15J.  It  was  a  long  time  before  this  new 
legislation  of  De  Galonne's,  although  it  exerted  influence  over  a  metallic 
stock  which  was  greater  than  that  of  any  other  nation,  had  its  full  effect 
on  the  market  price  of  Gold.  The  15£  of  1785  was  a  radically  different 
thing  from  the  15£  of  1803.  Coinage  was  not  free,  and  only  old  French 
Coins  were  recoined.  Moreover,  political  events  and  the  issue  of  paper 
Money  presently  stopped  all  Coinage  of  Gold  and  reduced  the  Coinage 
of  Silver.  It  is  therefore  in  accord  with  the  views  heretofore  stated 
that  Gold,  which  was  at  about  15  in  Paris  in  1785  (see  page  250),  and 
wliich  was  rated  at  14J  in  1700  (see  page  281 ),  should  not  have  risen  to 
15£  until  after  the  passage  of  the  law  of  1803  (see  page  303). 

But  in  England  the  rise  above  15.21  did  occur  in  1798 ;  it  was  this 
which  caused  Silver  to  be  brought  to  the  Tower  to  be  coined  (see  page  340). 

Henceforth  Silver  the  world  over  was  proscribed  as  a  means  of  Money 
payment  in  England,  while  Gold  was  the  more  sought  Already  the 
blow  which  the  law  of  1708  and  H)0  had  struck,  for  Gold  and  against 
Silver,  had  made  itself  felt  upon  opinion,  and  in  all  probability  it 
strengthened  the  hands  of  those  who  in  1803  preferred,  as  Calonne  had 
in  1785,  to  put  the  ratio  high  enough  that  they  might  be  on  the  safe 
side  (see  page  262). 

In  emerging,  in  1803,  from  the  feudal  condition  of  Coinage,  France, 
by  making  Coinage  free  at  the  mint  rate  of  15.60,  brought  the  entire 
equalizing  power  of  her  great  stock  of  the  metals  to  bear  upon  their 
ratio,  and  thus  tended  to  raise  Gold  permanently  to  15.60. 

The  next  two  decades  saw  the  general  withdrawal  of  paper  Money, 
and  closed  with  the  contraction  of  prices  in  England  brought  about  by 
the  resumption  of  cash  payments  in  Gold.  This  increase  of  legislative 
demand  for  Gold  naturally  tended  to  raise  its  value  relatively  to  Silver, 
while  the  general  contraction  of  currency,  accentuating  the  effect  of  a 
serious  diminution,  noted  since  1810,  of  the  annual  yield  of  the  miifes, 
tended  to  cause  a  general  fall  of  prices,  and  thus  an  increase  of  the  pu^ 
chasing  power  of  both  metals,  but  especially  of  Gold.  It  was  here  thW 
the  perfected  Bimetallic  system  of  France,  controlling  as  it  did  so 
8.  Ex.  58 15 
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great  a  stock  of  metal,  exerted  its  action  to  enable  resumption  of  cash 
payments  in  England  to  be  achieved  with  comparative  success.  Fm? 
Coinage  in  France,  which  at  one  time  tended  to  raise  Gold,  nov 
tended  to  prevent  it  from  rising.  A  large  proportion  of  the  Gold 
England  needed  for  resumption  came  from  France,  and  in  sending  it 
France  parted  with  a  large  proportion  of  her  own  stock.  But  with  bw 
free  Coinage  of  Silver,  she  called  the  entire  body  of  Silver  in  the  world 
to  the  aid  of  European  business  to  steady  the  exchanges,  and  replacing 
with  Silver  the  Gold  which  she  lost,  she  maintained  for  the  common 
benefit  a  comparative  steadiness  in  general  prices.  The  forces  set  at 
work  by  England's  anti-Silver  legislation  were  thus  opposed,  and  in 
part  neutralized,  by  French  legislation  in  an  opposite  sense,  substitut- 
ing Silver  for  Gold,  while  England,  refusing  to  receive  Silver,  substituted 
Gold  for  paper. 

But  a  residue  of  influence  remained ;  the  Bimetallic  legislation  of 
France  did  not  completely  neutralize  the  Mono-metallic  legislation  of 
England. 

The  following  estimate  of  that  influence  may  be  of  interest*  It  carats 
from  the  pen  of  Professor  Hoffmann,  to  whom  I  have  lately  alluded,  one 
of  the  best  men  who  have  devoted  attention  to  monetary  queetkro  m 
his  country.  In  1832,  he  wrote  (in  his  Drei  Auft&toee  fiber  das  Mum 
wesen,  Berlin,  1832)  as  follows : 

The  facts  before  mentioned  may  serve  as  evidence  how  slight  the  fluctuation*  u» 
to  which  the  price  of  Gold  is  subjected  through  an  increase  or  diminution  ef  a 
employment. 

In  the  period  of  a  single  year,  namely,  1821,  the  Bank  of  England  drew  frao  t:* 
Money  markets  of  the  whole  world  of  trade  a  mass  of  227,266  English  troy  po«md>  • . 
Gold,  22  karats  fine,  equal  to  332,326  marks  of  pure  Gold,  for  the  purpose  of  trv  » 
forming  them  into  English  Gold  Coins,  which  were  to  serve  to  carry  on  a  IismIi  tint 
for  twenty-four  years  had  been  carried  on  not  with  Gold  but  with,  paper. 

This  mass  was  greater  than  four  times  the  annual  production  from  all 
Gold  mines  of  the  earth  at  the  time  of  their  fullest  productiveness,  before  the 
out  of  the  disturbances  in  Central  and  South  America.  This  mass  was  taken  oci  : 
the  circulation  in  the  Money  markets  at  a  timo  when  the  mines,  which  had  fan  ?.; 
bcen  the  most  famous  and  fertile,  had  already  for  a  series  of  years  been  eflfarb.:  » 
very  much  smaller  yield.  It  was  at  the  time  a  new  demand  to  whieh  tfaia  saae>  ( 
Gold  was  to  be  applied*  Every  other  hitherto  customary  demand  lor  Gold  ranac*! 
by  its  side  unaltered.    No  one  of  them,  so  far  as  is  known,  was  at  that  time  diasaaaVu. 

Notwithstanding  this  the  strongest  result  which  can  be  attributed  to  tau  rmni-*~ 
under  *uch  circumstances  is  that  it  brought  the  price  of  the  mark  of  pore  GoU  frz. 
U>J  to  16  Marks  pure  Silver;  and  hence  raised  the  price  of  Gold  from  1  t»  L<tfc1%, 
that  Is  to  say  4.9  per  cent.,  or,  as  we  say,  in  our  market,  the  Friedriieh  d^or,  wfcxa  » 
frw  years  ago  was  bought  for  6J  thalers,  rose  to  something  above  a  tfcasan  mi 
three-quarters. 

Tho  curious  reader  will  have  detected  by  the  side  of  the  sonndM*  rf 
t  bis  pithy  characterization  of  the  Prussian  tffeatesnra  a  defect  of  ami;  - 
nis  of  facts  which  have  lately  become  familiar, 

Hoffmann  is  content  with  describing  this  marvelous  BtomBmm*  • 
Oold  in  opposition  to  the  obvious  requirements  of  the  law  of  WKftf. 
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and  demand,  and  leaves  the  reader  to  infer  that  this  comparative 
steadiness  is  due  to  some  incomprehensible  quality  in  the  yellow  metal. 
The  reason  why  he  fails  to  account  for  it  himself  is,  however,  uncon- 
sciously revealed  by  him  in  his  conscientious  analysis  of  the  state  of  exist- 
ing demand.  He  says  every  other  demand  for  Gold  remained  by  the 
side  of  England's  new  demand  unaltered;  no  one  of  existing  demands, 
so  far  as  it  is  known,  was  contemporaneously  diminished. 

And  yet  the  demand  for  Gold  in  Double  Standard  countries!  What 
sort  of  a  demand  was  it! 

It  was  something  entirely  different  from  this  new  English  demand. 

The  new  English  demand  was  a  demand  for  Gold  under  any  circum- 
stances without  limit  of  Silver  price.  The  demand  of  the  Double  Stand- 
ard countries,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  demand  for  Gold  with  a  limit  of 
price  in  Silver. 

Their  demand  in  the  sense  of  the  desire  of  Frenchmen  to  use  existing 
French  Coins  was  a  demand  which  could  to  a  considerable  extent  be 
satisfied  by  giving  them  Silver  Coins,  old  or  new,  in  exchange  for  their 
Gold,  and  the  Silver  Coins  were  easily  obtainable  at  the  current  rates. 

As  far  as  the  mintage  of  new  Coins  is  concerned,  the  demand  of  the 
United  States  was  a  demand  for  Gold  at  the  price  of  15  or  less. 

The  demand  of  France  for  the  mintage  of  new  Coins  was  a  demand  for 
Gold  at  a  price  of  15.69  or  less. 

When  Gold  rose  in  the  United  States  to  15  plus  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation to  England,  or  in  France  above  the  rates  of  15.09  with  the  same 
addition,  the  demand  for  Gold  for  Coinage  ceased  to  exist,  a  demand  for 
Silver  arose  in  its  place,  and  the  demand  of  commerce  for  Gold  Coin  iu 
circulation  was  reduced  to  a  minimum  which  was  unimportant  in  com- 
parison. 

It  is  thus  apparent  how  for  "  every  other  demand  for  Gold  remained 
by  the  side  of  England's  new  demand"  unaltered  5  and  how  far  it  could 
rightly  be  said  that "  no  one  of  existing  demand  was  contemporaneously 
diminished." 

"  So  far  as  was  known,"  Hoftnann  was  right.  It  was  what  he  did  not 
know  that  would  have  supplied  the  key  to  the  problem  which  so  rightly 
interested  him.  The  key  which  he  lacked  was  the  Nature  of  Bi-metallic 
Legislation,  which  automatically  altered  and  diminished  the  demand  for 
Gold  in  proportion  as  England's  new  demand  raised  the  Silver  price  of 
Gold  above  15  or  15.69. 

To  return  to  the  question  propounded  at  the  outset,  it  should  be  ap- 
parent that  the  active  forces  which  brought  about  the  rise  of  Gold  between 
1780  and  1830  were  a  succession  of  legislative  acts  inspired  by  a  narrow, 
shortsighted  policy,  which  succeeded  only  in  complicating  the  monetary 
situation  in  the  different  states  without  achieving  a  substantial  gain ;  for 
who  could  really  gain  by  having  Gokk  at  15.80  instead  of  14.64  f  And 
also  that  a  farther  rise  of  Gold  was  prevented  by  the  equalizing  influ- 
ence of  Bi-metallic  Legislation,  notably  in  France,  which  possessed  an 
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exceptionally  large  stock  of  metal,  and  hence  a  proportionately  prepon- 
derant influence  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  Precious  Metals. 

MARKET  BATES  OF  SALES  OF  GOLD  IN  HAMBURG,  1700-1718. 

It  is  a  strange  illustration  of  the  slowness  with  which  monetary  sci- 
ence perfects  itself  that  no  one  has  thus  far  seconded  the  faithful  lator 
with  which  Dr.  Soetbeer,  in  1855,  completed  his  "  Suggestions  and  Mate- 
rial for  determining  questions  of  Money  and  Banking,  with  special  ref- 
erence to  Hamburg,"  by  writing  a  similar  history  of  the  ratio  of  tfc* 
Precious  Metals  in  the  great  Markets  of  Paris  or  of  London.  FaOxnz 
this,  Dr.  Soetbeer  has  found  himself  compelled  in  appending  to  his  gnat 
work  on  the  statistics  of  the  Production  of  the  Precious  Metal*  (1*7!* 
a  short  examination  of  their  market  ratio  to  reprint  alone  his  table*  f  «r 
Hamburg,  given  to  the  public  a  quarter  of  a  century  earlier.  It  is  hardly 
probable,  however,  that  the  same  certainty  will  be  attained  by  rwwiv!; 
into  the  records  of  London  or  of  Paris  as  can  be  assumed  concerning 
the  data  furnished  by  Professor  Soetbeer.  The  Hamburg  tables  are 
based  upon  official  quotations,  recorded  under  the  direction  of  the  2fr* 
dvte  Yorstand  of  the  city,  twice  a  week  since  1687,  The  average  for  a  y*ar, 
which  is  based  upon  exchanges  made  twice  a  week  throughout  they<w, 
enjoys,  of  course,  a  solidity  of  foundation  which  it  will  be  difficult  far  tb*» 
commercial  records  of  other  cities  to  surpass.  Since  1833,  down,  the 
London  quotations  have  been  recorded  with  great  care,  and  they  in- 
adopted  after  that  date  by  Professor  Soetbeer,  in  the  place  of  the  Ham- 
burg quotations.  I  reproduce  here  only  the  yearly  averages  from  l?t^ 
to  1832. 

Table*  of  the  average  rate*  of  exchange  of  Gold  to  Silver  in  Hamburg. 
[From  Dr.  Adolf  Soetbeer**  Iddtaoetell-FrodnetSox.  Perthe*  Goth* 
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Tables  of  ike  average  rates  of  exchange  of  Gold  to  Silver  in  Hamburg — Continued. 


FBEE  COINAGE  AND  GRATUITOUS  COINAGE  DT  FRANCE 

AND  ENGLAND. 


FBEE  COINAGE  AND  GRATUITOUS  COINAGE, 

By  Freedom  of  Coinage  is  implied  the  right  of  the  public  to  have 
whatever  good  metal  it  blings  to  the  mint  coined  as  soon  as  possible 
into  Legal  Tender  Money.  Beyond  the  demand  of  the  public,  therefore, 
the  only  limit  to  the  transformation  of  metal  into  Money  lies  in  the  time 
required  to  effect  the  transformation.  A  certain  length  of  time  will  of 
course  be  required  in  any  case,  and  the  amount  will  depend  upon  the 
relation  of  the  capacity  of  the  mint  to  the  demand  made  upon  it. 

Gratuitous  Coinage  means,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  individual  pays 
nothing  for  Coinage;  one  leaves  his  Bullion  at  the  mint,  and  as  soon  as 
practicable  receives  the  full  weight  of  it  in  coin. 

England  first  and  alone  among  nations  made  Coinage  both  gratuitous 
and  free.  It  was  the  act  for  encouraging  Coinage,  18  Oar.  II,  c.  5  (re- 
printed  on  page  309),  which  inaugurated  this  important  change.  This 
statute,  repeatedly  re-enacted,  was  made  perpetual  in  1768,  was  practi- 
cally abrogated  only  so  far  as  Silver  was  concerned  in  1798,  and  to  that 
extent  repealed  in  1816,  while  in  1870,  though  repealed  formally,  it  was 
re  enacted  .in  substance.  In  England,  therefore,  the  Coinage  of  Gold  re- 
mains to-day  gratuitous  and  free. 

In  France,  on  the  other  hand,  the  department  of  Coinage  remained, 
till  a  much  later  day  in  the  feudal  condition,  as  a  part  of  the  preroga- 
tive of  .the  King,  never  subjected  to  that  control  which  in  England  the 
Parliament,  encroaching  upon  the  admitted  Jura  Majestati*,  had  gradu- 
ally assumed.  (See  the  Prayer  of  Parliament  and  Proclamation  of  the 
in  1717,  page  316.)    Coinage  was  not  only  subject  to  cumbrous 
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and  complicated  machinery  of  management,  bnt  was  at  the  mercy  of 
narrow  interests.  For  a  few  years,  it  is  true,  under  the  initiation  of 
one  of  her  greatest  statesmen,  Coinage  became  in  France  both  gratui- 
tous and  free.* 

Colbert's  proclamation  telling  the  French  who  brought  metal  to  the 
mint  that  they  should  receive  it  back  in  Coin,  weight  for  weight,  fin* 
ness  for  fineness,  was  in  force  for  a  number  of  years.  But,  of  course, 
neither  free  Coinage  nor  gratuitous  Coinage  became,  through  this  feet,  a 
right  of  the  people. 

It  was  not  till  the  Revolution  that  having  Bullion  made  into  Monej 
was  regarded  as  a  right.  To-day  it  is  well  known  that  Coinage  is  fit* 
in  France,  although  it  is  not  gratuitous.  (See  page  .)  But  upon  in- 
quiry what  the  charter  was  which  secured  to  the  citizen  this  privilege  of 
free  Coinage,  I  found  that  the  matter  was  somewhat  obscure.  Although 
the  law  of  the  7  Germinal,  year  XI,  which  is  the  Magna  Charta  Monetariavi 
France,  does  not  in  express  terms  guarantee  freedom  of  Coinage,  no  occa- 
sion appears  to  have  arisen  where  the  right  has  been  contested,  ami 
hence  tested ;  but  it  would  appear  probable  that  if  a  conflict  shoulders 
arise  as  to  whether  the  administration  had  a  right  to  refuse  to  coin,  it 
could  be  settled  in  favor  of  the  citizen  by  reference  to  a  law  of  the  i?* 
Thermidor,  year  III,  which  declares  that  persons  who  shall  carry  Gotd*? 
Silver  to  be  exchanged  at  the  mint  shall  receive  the  value  thereof,  iii 
conformity  to  the  law  of  the  year  II,  which  established  the  grate  bb  umt 
(See  page  295.) 

A  subsequent  Resolution  of  the  Council  of  Elders  went  further  than 
this,  and  made  Coinage  not  only  free  but  gratuitous;  abandoning  the 
mint  charge,  fixed  16  Vend&niaire,  year  II,  at  lper  cent,  for  8tlwraod  i 
per  cent  for  Gold.  (See  page  296.)  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  tbf 
"Hercules"  five-franc  pieces  of  that  day,  the  chief  Coins  of  the  Fin* 
Republic,  and  which  are  still  found  in  circulation,  were  coined  at  thet-v 
pense  of  the  Bepublic.  I  am  not  aware  that  the  question  of  returning 
to  the  precedent  thus  established  has  attracted  much  attention  in 
France.  That  the  right  of  free  Coinage,  however,  is  not  regarded  with 
indifference  in  France  was  instanced  in  an  agitation  which  in  1&42  and 


*  A  declaration  of  Louis  XIV  of  1G79  is  as  follows: 

Declaration  making  general  regulation  concerning  the  Grift. 

(1679.) 

Louis,  etc.,  etc. 

•  •••••• 

[The  proclamation  proceeds  to  decry  certain  Coins— that  is  to  say,  it  forbids  all  per- 

,  sons  to  deliver  or  receive  them  by  talo  on  pain  of  confiscation  and  1,000  Hypos  0ml] 

•  •••••• 

To  this  end  we  ordain  that  those  who  hold  foreign  specie  of  Gold  and  Silver,  a»c 
others  above  mentioned  (of  French  Coinage),  shall  be  compelled  to  bring  Una  to  •*£ 
mints,  in  which  the  exact  value  shall  be  returned,  value  for  value,  fineness  fat  tatw*. 
to  those  who,  in  three  months,  shall  bring  The  above-mentioned  *'  decried0  Ooiai  to  W 
recoined  into  Coins  of  Gold  or  Silver  of  the  fineness  and  weight  estabhabtd  by  on 
edict  and  declaration  of  31  March,  1640,  and  September,  1641. 
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1843  assumed  some  importance.  A  bill  was  proposed  looking  to  the 
centralization  of  the  mint  management,  &c,  and  the  idea  was  expressed 
that  artificial  means  were  being  used  to  stimulate  unduly  the  manufact- 
ure of  Coin  for  the  benefit  of  the  coiners ;  but  the  project  was  rejected, 
after  animated  debate. 

Some  years  since,  in  England,  a  movement  to  compel  the  manufacture 
of  Silver  Coin,  the  supply  of  which  was  said  to  be  deficient,  led  to  some 
discussion  of  the  relative  rights  of  the  individual  and  the  Crown  in  ob- 
taining the  services  of  the  Mint  in  the  manufacture  of  Silver  Tokens. 

If  the  policy  of  the  United  States  looking  toward  concurrent  action  of 
the  nations  in  the  use  of  Bimetallic  Money  should  come  to  be  adopted, 
the  question  of  variance  between  the  mint  charges  in  the  different  na- 
tions would  assume  importance.  In  England  the  agitation  set  on  foot 
in  connection  with  the  Conference  of  1867  looked  to  a  harmony  of  Coin- 
ages through  the  general  adoption  of  a  25-franc  Gold  piece,  and  the 
party  of  Monetary  Union  were  ready  to  that  end  to  abandon  the  princi- 
ple of  the  Act  of  18  Charles  II,  and  to  bring  down  the  weight  of  the 
sovereign  to  that  of  a  2o-franc  piece  by  a  mint  charge  of  about  one  per 
cent  (See  page  384.)  Mr.  Hirers  Wilson,  the  Secretary  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary International  Coinage  Commission  of  1808,  introduces,  in  the 
valuable  appendix  of  that  report,  extracts  from  the  opinions  of  some 
political  economists  favoring  seigniorage. 

Whether  the  interests  of  the  nations  demand  that  the  cost  of  mintage 
should  be  borne  by  the  public  or  by  the  individual  bullion-owner  is  a 
question  of  importance  which  has  hardly  been  satisfactorily  settled. 

But  it  should  be  agreed,  in  any  event,  that  even  if  one  of  these  courses 
were  decidedly  preferable  to  the  other,  the  nations  could  afford  to  sacri- 
fice this  preference  for  the  sake  of  harmony. 

If  nations  could  agree  either  upon  the  same  mint  charge,  or  upon  the 
absence  of  all  mint  charge,  either  alternative  would  be  preferable  to  the 
present  conflict  of  policy  in  this  regard. 


THE  CONCURRENT  CIRCULATION  OF  THE  TWO  METALS  IN 
FRANCE,  UNDER  THE  RATIOS  OF  US  AND  OF  15*. 


In  his  second  Report  on  Money,  1803,  Gaudin,  the  French  Minister  of 
Finances,  under  whose  guidance  the  present  Monetary  System  of  France 
was  established,  says : 

"  It  has  always  been  thought  that  the  relative  value  of  the  two  metals 
ought  to  be  regulated  in  such  proportions  to  those  established  in  neigh- 
boring countries,  that  the  exportation  of  one  or  the  other  metal  can  offer 
no  bait  to  the  cupidity  of  speculation." 

It  was  mainly  with  a  view  to  secure  this  concurrent  circulation  of  the 
metals  that  the  various  French  ratios  were  established,  but  in  two  in- 
stances, as  Gaudin  observes,  the  intention  seems  to  have  been  to  give 
Gold  a  slight  preference  over  Silver;  namely,  in  1640  and  in  1785;  while 
in  the  intervening  period,  in  1726,  the  selection  of  a  new  ratio  was  made 
with  the  impartiality  to  which,  according  to  Gaudin,  the  choice  made 
in  1785-1803  can  not  lay  claim.  In  1640,  Germany  and  Milan  observed 
the  ratio  of  12 ;  the  Low  Countries  and  Flanders,  12£ ;  England,  13£ ; 
Spain,  13$ ;  and  France  established  the  ratio  of  13$.  In  1726,  the  ratio 
of  14|  was  established,  which  remained  in  force  until  1785,  when,  for  the 
reasons  given  on  page  257,  De  Galonne  recoined  the  French  Gold  coins 
at  a  rating  considerably  above  their  market  value. 

Under  the  ratio  of  1726, 14jj ,  it  appears  that  France  eryoyed  in  full 
measure  the  desideratum  of  concurrent  circulation,  which  during  that 

period  was  denied  to  England  by  her  high  ratio  of  15.21. 

De  Galonne  says  that  during  a  long  course  of  years  (pendant  de  tongues 
annte*)  after  1726,  France  "  kept  in  circulation  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
either  metal" 
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In  alluding  to  the  fact  that  the  rating  of  Gold  in  1726  was  low,  Gaa- 
din  observes  (in  his  report)  that  between  1726  and  17S5  no  inconvenient 
was  observed  from  the  difference  until  the  disappearance  of  Gold  talk 
place,  which  he  implies  mast  have  become  noticeable  only  shortly  before 
the  latter  date.  He  repeats  that  the  failure  in  1726  to  overrate  GoM 
had  not  produced  any  sensible  effect  (loss  of  Gold)  in  the  period  of  aixtr 
years. 

In  the  nineteenth  century  France  has  occupied  a  monetary  position 
differing  in  important  respects  from  that  she  held  in  the  eighteenth. 
At  the  close  of  the  latter  England  surrendered  her  Bi-metallism  in  Europe; 
and  France,  adopting  an  English  idea,  inaugurated  liberty  of  coina^*, 
without,  however,  making  coinage  gratuitous,  but  reducing  the  mini 
charge  to  the  actual  cost  of  coinage. 

In  the  mean  time  the  United  States  have  gradually  assumed  the  m«c 
etary  importance  which  a  hundred  years  ago  belonged  to  Spain  &i»i 
Portugal ;  but  maintaining  as  they  do  a  stock  of  metal  equal  to  but  a 
fraction  of  the  French,  and  far  inferior  to  the  English  stocky  their  fne 
Bi-metallism  being  at  ratios  conflicting  with  the  French,  has  not,  even  ^ 
proportion,  aided  that  country  in  maintaining  the  steadiness  of  the  rela- 
tive value  of  the  metals. 

The  events  most  calculated  to  disturb  the  par  guaranteed  by  Frvtwii 
free  coinage  of  both  metals  as  full  legal  tender  were  the  resumption  <rf 
specie  payment  in  England  in  1816*1823,  causing  a  great  demand  u* 
Gold ;  the  adoption  of  the  ratio  of  16  in  the  United  States,  1834-37,  wh«h 
caused  a  replacement  of  Silver  by  Gold;  and  the  influx  of  Gold  fruu 
California  and  Australia  (1848-1860),  which  was  so  great  as  to  cao*e  u«t 
only  a  depreciation  of  Gold  as  compared  with  Silver,  but  a  sensible  •!«* 
preciation  to  a  greater  degree  in  the  general  value  of  money  as  express*"*] 
in  the  averages  of  price  in  the  civilized  world. 

Asia,  not  accepting  Gold  as  money,  naturally  took  its  portion  of  th.- 
metallic  inflation  in  the  Silver  which  the  Western  World,  rich  in  !*•■» 
Gold,  was  ready  to  export. 

The  concurrent  circulation  which  Gaudin  aimed  at  in  1803  was  t*>r. 
therefore,  obtained  in  complete  equality,  under  the  presence  of  the 
drain  of  Gold  before  1830  to  England,  and  before  1850  to  the  United 
States,  and  the  drain  of  Silver  after  1850  to  the  East 

For  some  time  before  1850  Gold  circulated  in  France  chiefly  at  a 
premium,  but  when  the  years  reached  1860,  France,  parting  with  maris 
of  her  Silver  in  exchange  for  Gold,  felt  the  same  drain  of  8il  ver  chaap* 
under  the  ratio  of  15J  which,  under  the  ratio  of  16,  had,  in  1853,  com- 
pelled the  coinage  of  Silver  tokens  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  often  asserted  that  between  1855-1865,  France  was  deprived  of 
the  concurrent  circulation  of  the  two  metals,  Silver  disappearing  en- 
tirely, so  that  her  Double  Standard  led  to  a  complete  alternation  of  tin? 
metal  in  circulation.    The  investigation,  however,  into  the  French  mra 
lation,  made  under  the  direction  of  the  French  Ministry  of  Finances  in 
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August  last  (Exhibit  A,  7th  session,  page  172),  reveals  facts  which  op- 
I>ose  this  assertion.  Out  of  824,987  5-franc  pieces  which  were  found  in 
tbe  offices  of  account,  (19,511  in  number)  of  the  administration  of  the 
French  Treasury,  517,700  had  been  coined  before  1851.  If  the  same 
l>ercentage  (.62)  holds  good  of  the  entire  French  stock  of  5-franc  pieces, 
native  and  foreign  (which  of  course  cannot  be  affirmed  with  certainty), 
it  would  appear  that  France  holds  to-day  perhaps  300  millions  of  French 
dollars,  coined  before  the  drain  of  Silver  commenced  for  France,  or  about 
30  per  cent,  of  her  total  coinage  of  these  dollars  since  1795.  Has  any 
large  part  of  this  stock  been  held  as  coin  in  Eastern  countries  and  now 
l>een  returned  to  France  t  Did  a  large  proportion  of  these  dollars  serve 
as  money  in  spite  of  the  premium  of  1,  2,  3,  or  even  4  per  cent,  which 
was  sometimes  paid  for  Silver  in  the  metal-market  exchanges  between 
1851  and  1865,  or  did  they  circulate  at  a  premium  over  Goldf  In  any 
case  it  appears  that  the  assertion  that  the  alternation  of  metal  was  com- 
plete is  hardly  justified.  It  is,  however,  but  just  to  recall  that,  in  all 
probability,  these  elder  coins  had  lost  some  fraction  of  weight  by  wear, 
and  hence  offered  less  profit  for  recoinage  into  rupees  than  the  newer 
coins.  It  is  also  probable  that  the  presence  of  these  old  dollars  is  an 
indication  of  a  late  event  of  considerable  interest  in  the  economic  his- 
tory of  France.  It  has  been  asserted  that,  in  late  years,  the  habits  of 
the  French  people  in  the  matter  of  hoarding  have  undergone  a  change; 
that  in  the  country  districts  the  sjnall  farmers,  instead  of  hoarding  their 
dollars,  invest  them.  The  popular  subscription  for  the  national  debt 
for  the  war  with  Germany,  and  the,  for  France,  unfamiliar  presence  of 
bank-notes  in  the  country  circulation  since  the  war,  may  naturally  be 
credited  with  diminishing  the  habit  of  hoarding.  Whether  the  change 
of  habit  has  really  gone  so  far  as  effectively  to  mobilize  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  hoards  of  France  has  not  been  ascertained. 


M02JETABY  PEOPOSITIONS  OF  SIR  JAMES  STEUAET. 


[Extract  from  his  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Political    (Economy,  Book  HI, 

Chap.  IV.] 

METHODS  WHICH    MAY  BE  PROPOSED  FOB  LESSENING  THE    SEVERAL 
INCONVENIENCES  TO  WHICH  MATERIAL  MONET  IS  LIABLE. 

I.  In  this  chapter  I  shall  point  out  the  methods  which  may  be  pro- 
posed for  lessening  the  inconveniences  to  which  all  Coin  is  liable,  in  order 
thereby  to  make  it  resemble  as  much  as  possible  the  invariable  scale  of 
ideal  Money  of  accompt 

To  propose  the  throwing  ont  of  Coin  altogether,  because  it  is  liable 
to  inconveniences,  and  the  reducing  all  to  an  ideal  standard,  is  acting  like 
the  tyrant  who  adjusted  every  man's  length  to  that  of  his  own  bed, 
cutting  from  the  length  of  those  who  were  taller  than  himself,  and  rack- 
ing and  stretching  the  limbs  of  such  as  he  found  to  be  of  a  lower  stature. 

The  use  of  theory  in  political  matters  is  not  merely  to  discover  the 
methods  of  removing  all  abuses,  it  must  also  lend  its  aid  towards  palli- 
ating inconveniences  which  are  not  easily  cured. 

The  inconveniences  from  the  variation  in  the  relative  value  of  the 
metals  to  one  another,  may  in  some  measure  be  obviated  by  the  follow- 
ing expedients. 

First,  By  considering  one  only  as  the  Standard,  and  leaving  the  other 
to  seek  its  own  value  like  any  other  commodity. 

Secondly.  By  considering  one  only  as  the  Standard,  and  fixing  the 
value  of  the  other  from  time  to  time  by  authority,  according  as  the  market 
price  of  the  metals  shall  vary. 

Thirdly,  By  fixing  the  standard  of  the  unit  according  to  the  mean 
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proportion  of  the  metals,  attaching  it  to  neither ;  regulating  the  Ccnn 
accordingly;  and  upon  every  considerable  variation  in  the  proportif « 
between  them,  either  to  make  a  new  Coinage,  or  to  raise  the  denomina- 
tion of  one  of  the  species,  and  lower  it  in  the  other,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  unit  exactly  in  the  mean  proportion  between  the  Gold  and  Silver. 

In  order  to  explain  this  thought,  let  me  observe,  that  the  consequent 
of  every  variation  in  the  proportion  between  the  value  of  Gold  and  Silver 
has  this  effect;  namely,  that  the  same  weight  of  Silver  acquires  upon 
every  change  a  different  value  in  Gold,  from  what  it  had  before;  ami 
the  same  weight  of  Gold  acquires  upon  the  change,  a  different  value  in 
Silver  from  what  it  had  before.  Let  me  illustrate  this  by  an  esampk-. 
Suppose,  then,  the  value  of  Gold  to  be  to  the  value  of  Silver,  as  1  to  14; 
then  100  grains  of  Gold  will  be  worth  1400  grains  of  Silver.  SuppoM% 
that  next  year,  the  proportion  shall  change,  and  that  it  shall  come  to  1«> 
as  1  to  15 ;  then  100  grains  of  Gold  will  be  worth  1500  grains  of  Silver. 
Here  then,  are  two  different  values  in  Silver  for  the  same  quantity 
of  Gold,  namely,  at  one  time  100  grains  Gold  =  1400  grains  Silver:  at 
another  time  100  ditto  =  1500  ditto.  Add  these  two  quantities  of  SOvtr 
together,  they  make  2900  grains.  Take  one  half  of  the  sum,  or  143d 
this  I  call  the  mean  proportion  of  the  Silver. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  to  the  Gold ; 

GnLofGoU 

1400  grs.  Silver  at  one  time  are  worth 1U0 

1400  grs.  ditto  at  another  time  are  worth  YaV  or 93} 

Together 1SJJ 

one  half  of  which  is  96$  grs.,  or  the  mean  proportion  of  the  Gold. 

Supposing,  therefore,  the  unit  to  have  been  determined  at  100  grs.  of 
gold,  and  at  1400  grains  of  Silver,  as  soon  as  the  proportion  comes  t*> 
15  it  must  be  changed  to  93$  grs.  of  Gold,  and  to  1450  grs.  of  8ilver. 

This  shall  be  fully  explained  and  the  usefulness  of  it  pointed  out  in  the 
XIII  and  XVth  chapters. 

Fourthly,  To  have  two  units  and  two  standards,  one  of  Gold,  and  ooe 
of  Silver,  and  to  allow  everybody  to  stipulate  in  either. 

Fifthly,  or  last  of  all,  To  oblige  all  debtors  to  pay,  when  required,  one- 
half  in  Gold  and  one-half  in  the  Silver  Standard. 

I  have  here  proposed  the  attaching  the  Standard  to  one  of  the  speeieg. 
as  a  remedy  against  the  effects  of  variation  between  the  metals,  because 
when  this  is  done,  the  consequences  are  not  so  hurtfal  as  when  the  unit 
is  affixed  to  both,  as  I  shall  prove  in  its  proper  place. 

The  regulating  the  proportion  of  that  metal  which  is  considered  as 
merchandise,  to  the  other  which  is  considered  as  the  standard,  upon 
every  variation  in  the  market  price  of  Bullion,  as  well  as  the  other  ex- 
pedient of  establishing  two  unit*,  the  one  of  Gold,  and  the  other  of  Star, 
does  not  render  the  unit  of  Money  any  more  invariable  than  bcAm;  all 
that  can  be  said  for  this  expedient  is  that  Money  becomes  tiiexelqr 
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determinate,  and  that  people  who  enter  into  permanent  contracts  are, 
at  least,  apprised  of  the  consequences  of  the  varying  of  the  proportion 
of  the  metals,  and  may  regulate  their  interests  accordingly. 

Fixing  the  Standard  to  the  mean  proportion  of  the  metals  is  a  certain 
method  of  preserving  the  value  of  the  unit  invariably  in  time  to  come; 
but,  upon  subsequent  variations  in  the  proportion/  it  implies  either  the 
necessity  of  a  recoinage,  or  of  changing  the  denominations  of  the  coin 
by  which  fractions  of  farthings,  deniers,  and  other  such  small  denomina- 
tions will  be  incurred,  unless  such  a  duty  upon  Coinage  be  imposed  as 
may  raise  the  value  of  the  Coins  above  that  of  common  Bullion,  beyond 
the  value  of  such  fractions  of  farthings,  &c,  which  then  may  be  thrown 
out.  Example  upon  changing  the  denomination  of  a  shilling;  Suppos- 
ing the  exact  proportion  of  its  new  denomination  should  be  12.284.;  the 
lt*£al  denomination  may  be  made  12^2.,  which  is  12.254.,  and  the  three 
additional  hundredth  parts  of  a  penny  may  be  neglected,  because  the 
duty  on  Coinage  will  give  an  advanced  value  to  the  shilling  price  beyond 
the  three  hundredth  part  of  one  penny,  which,  as  a  metal,  it  wijl  have 
more  than  in  proportion  to  its  denomination. 

The  last  expedient  of  making  debtors  pay  half  in  Gold  and  half  in 
Silver,  would  remove  every  inconvenience,  provided  that  a  similar  regu- 
lation were  made  at  the  mint  and  at  the  Bank  of  England,  appointing 
all  Bullion  to  be  delivered  in  both  species  at  the  mint ;  and  all  pay- 
ments to  be  made  in  both  species  at  the  Bank:  and  also  provided  that 
the  same  regulation  should  be  observed  in  all  bargains  of  sale  as  often 
only  as  required.  This  would  so  blend  the  value  of  the  two  metals 
together  as  to  make  them  virtually  but  one. 

II.  The  other  imperfections  of  Coin  have  been  already  enumerated. 
They  relate  either  to  its  wear,  to  the  want  of  exactness  in  the  fabrica* 
tion,  to  the  price  of  Coinage,  or  to  the  opportunity  thereby  afforded  to 
Princes  to  adulterate  and  change  the  standard. 

First  As  to  the  first,  the  best  expedients  are  to  strike  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Coin  in  large  solid  pieces,  having  as  little  surface  as  possi- 
ble, consistently  with  beauty  and  ease  of  fabrication. 

To  order  large  sums  (of  Silver  at  least)  to  circulate  in  bags  of  de- 
terminate sums  and  determinate  weights,  all  in  pieces  of  the  larger 
denominations. 

And  to  make  all  light  Coin  whatsoever  go  by  weight,  upon  the  requisi- 
tion of  the  person  who  is  to  receive  it 

Secondly.  As  to  the  inaccuracy  of  the  fabrication,  there  is  no  other 
remedy  than  a  strict  attention  in  Government  to  a  matter  of  so  great 
eomsequence. 

Thirdly.  The  price  of  Coinage  principally  affects  the  interest  of 
nations  with  regard  to  foreign  trade ;  consequently,  trading  States  should 
endeavor,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  observe  the  same  regulations  with 
their  neighbors,  in  everything  which  regards  the  Coin.  The  consequences 
"f  this  inconvenience  to  those  within  the  society  are  unavoidable,  and 
therefore  no  remedy  can  be  proposed. 
S.  Ex.  68 46 
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Fourthly.  The  establishment  of  public  credit  is  the  best  security 
against  all  adulterations  of  the  standard.  No  fundamental  law  cui 
bind  up  a  Prince's  hands  so  effectually  as  his  own  interest. 

While  a  Prince  lives  within  his  income,  he  will  have  no  occasion  to 
adulterate  the  coin j  when  he  exceeds  it,  he  will  (in  a  trading  nation 
have  recourse  to  credit,  and  if  once  he  establishes  this,  he  most  gfr> 
over  meddling  with  the  standard  of  his  Coin,  or  he  will  get  nobody  to  irci 
him  any  more.  The  only  Prince  who  can  gain  by  adulterating  tht 
Standard  is  he  who  seeks  for  extraordinary  supplies  out  of  a  treason: 
already  formed. 

These  are,  briefly,  the  expedients  to  be  put  in  practice  by  those  Goven. 
ments  which  have  the  prosperity  of  their  subjects  at  heart.  The  infiniti 
variety  of  circumstances  relating  to  every  State  can  alone  decide  as  t" 
those  which  are  respectively  proper  to  be  adopted  by  each.  Our  twv 
ness  at  present  is  to  point  out  the  variations  to  which  the  value  of  th» 
Money-unit  is  exposed,  from  every  disorder  in  the  Coin;  and  to  she? 
that  as  far  as  the  value  of  the  unit  shall  be  affected  by  them,  so  far  mm; 
material  Money  in  such  a  case  be  defective. 


THE  THEOET  OP  MONOMETALLISM  DT 1802. 

A  FEW  BRIEF  EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  8ECOND  REPORT  OF  CITIZEN  BEE- 

EKGEB  OK  COINAGE. 


Berenger's  two  Beports  are  classics  in  French  monetary  literature. 
Berenger  has  not  been  surpassed  in  force  of  reasoning  nor  in  felicity  of 
statement,  by  any  of  the  distinguished  men  who,  in  the  France  of  this 
generation,  have  been  the  continuators  of  the  ideas  which  Berenger 
Bought  to  embody  in  legislation.  Opposed  to  the  Double  Standard,  he 
presents  in  luminous  style  the  armament  of  argument  for  unity  of  Stand- 
ard, and  indeed  far  surpasses  in  the  merely  intellectual  qualities  of 
leadership  his  venerable  contemporary  Lord  Liverpool,  who  had  success- 
fully prevented  the  restoration  of  Silver  to  circulation  in  England  at  the 
time  when  Berenger  was  vainly  seeking  to  exclude  Gold  from  Legal 
Tender  in  France. 

The  few  brief  extracts  from  his  second  report  which  follow,  by  no 
means  adequately  present  the  course  of  his  reasoning,  but  are  selected 
merely  with  the  view  of  indicating  an  interesting  source  of  those  pecu- 
liar exaggerated  doctrines  of  the  powerlessness  of  legislation  to  affect 
the  value  of  Money  (see  page  742),  which,  owing  to  a  combination  of 
events  which  gave  a  peculiar  direction  to  the  economic  thought  of  the 
century,  were,  so  to  speak,  unwittingly  absorbed  into  monetary  science 
and  received  political  sanction  as  the  basis  for  practical  measures  at  the 
hands  of  the  Conference  of  1867. 

Side  by  side  with  these  'half  truths'  the  reader  will  find  '  whole  truths' 
crystallized  in  pellucid  language— very  diamonds  of  doctrine. 
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EXTRACT  FROM  THE  SECOND  REPORT  ON  COINAGE. 

Citizen  Berenger,  reporter. 

"  The  consols  have  directed  the  Section  of  Finance  to  submit  to  ti- 
discussion  of  the  Council  of  State  a  series  of  questions  concerning  \1k 
Coins. 

"  The  following  appear  to  us  the  more  important : 

"  The  monetary  unit,  shall  it  be  represented  by  a  single  metal  or  i? 
several  metals ;  by  a  quantity  of  Gold  and  Silver  equally  variable,  or  1>; 
a  fixed  quantity  of  Silver  and  a  variable  quantity  of  Oold  I 

"  2d.  The  monetary  unit  being  represented  by  a  single  metal,  to  whkl 
shall  this  preference  be  accorded  f 

"  3d.  Shall  the  cost  of  mintage  be  at  the  expense  of  the  state  1 

"  4th.  Shall  the  law  fix  a  tolerance  of  weight,  a  tolerance  of  ftaeno-w 
and  a  tolerance  of  wear  f 

"  5th.  Shall  it,  in  fixing  upon  a  Coin,  subordinate  the  value  of  Gt.v 
Coins  to  their  weight  or  their  weight  to  their  value  f 

"  6th.  Shall  copper  Coins  be  struck  with  an  alloy  of  Silver  f 

"  7th.  Shall  the  monetary  function  of  the  copper  Coins  be  limited  :r 

fractions  of  a  franc  f 

•  •••••• 

"FIRST   QUESTION. 

•  •••••• 

"  I  conclude  from  these  observations : 

"  1st.  That  the  use  of  Money  is  the  necessary  result  of  the  division 
labor  as  the  division  of  labor  is  the  result  of  exchange. 

"2d.  That  in  this  department,  as  in  all  others,  legislation  has  re- 
times perfected,  sometimes  degraded  this  custom  (the  use  of  Mosey).  t».: 
that  it  did  not  introduce  it. 

"3d.  That  the  choice  of  the  merchandise  to  be  used  as  Money  die- 
not  lie  in  the  free  will  of  the  legislator. 

"  4th.  That  the  value  of  Money  is  founded  upon  that  of  the  matrr. 
used  as  Money,  and  that  the  enhancement  of  value  which  it  tvc?i*«* 
through  the  employment  in  this  new  use  is  not  limited  to  that  part*' 
of  it  which  performs  the  function  of  Money. 

"  5th.  That  Money  is  not  useful  except  as  it  multiplies  exchange*,  a:  -. 
that  the  principal  object  of  monetary  legislation  should  be  to  perfc . 
this  property  of  Money. 

"  It  is  in  this  connection,  and  in  this  connection  alone,  that  mooeun 
legislation  is  actually  important. 

"  I  believe  that  I  can  establish  as  principles : 

"  1st.  That  the  utility  of  Money  consists  in  the  property  which  it  k  - 
of  facilitating  and  multiplying  exchanges. 

"  2d.  That  Money  is  more  favorable  to  the  multiplication 
as  its  value  is  the  more  invariable. 
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"  3d,  That  the  value  of  Money  ia  independent  of  the  will  of  the  legis- 
lator. 

"  4th,  That  the  determination  of  values  being  by  its  nature  outside  of 
the  domain  of  the  law,  the  legislator  ought  to  limit  himself  to  taking  all 
]>ossible  precautions  to  render  the  appreciation  of  values  more  easy  and 
sure. 

"  If  the  precious  metals  generally  perform  the  office  of  Money  it  is  not 
because  of  an  agreement  to  assign  this  function  to  them,  it  is  because 
they  are  fitter  for  it  than  any  other  commodity. 

"  If  one  metal  has  been  employed  rather  than  another  metal,  or  than 
various  metals  at  the  same  time,  still  it  was  the  need  (of  commerce)  and 
custom  which  determined  legislation,  and  they  have  pronounced  against 
it  when  legislation  has  neglected  to  conform  itself  to  them. 

[See  page        .] 


"It  is,  therefore,  neither  by  order,  nor  by  agreement,  nor  by  chance 
that  Gold  and  Silver  are  Money,  but  by  fitness,  because  no  other  com- 
modity is  as  favorable  to  the  multiplication  of  exchanges  as  are  the  pre- 
cious metals.  In  a  word  they  are  Money  by  the  force  of  events,  which 
always  and  necessarily  controls  all  efforts  opposing  it.  Of  all  the  qual- 
ities which  assure  to  Gold  and  to  Silver  the  character  of  Money,  fixity  of 
value  is  the  most  essential ;  and  hence  the  first  monetary  laws  had  for 
their  object  to  assure  the  value  of  Money." 


[It  is  interesting  to  recall  in  the  presence  of  the  august  half-truths 
concerning  the  relation  of  legislation  to  Money  which  are  so  worthily 
presented  by  this  distinguished  monetary  legislator,  that  contemporary 
history  of  his  own  country  presented  to  seeing  eyes  that  complement  of 
truth  contained  in  facts,  for  want  of  which  his  doctrinaire  statement  of 
principles  is  one-sided. 

Legislation  had,  in  1785,  induced  a  transshipment  of  the  valuations  of 
France  from  Gold  and  Silver  at  14§,  at  which  legislation  had  held  them 
for  half  a  century,  to  Gold  and  Silver  at  15£  to  1. 

The  influence  of  demand  for  the  two  metals  for  Coinage  in  France,  to 
the  limited  extent  to  which  it  was  active  in  the  period  which  intervened 
between  1785  and  1802,  was  exerted  in  favor  of  a  general  rise  in  the 
value  of  Gold  up  to  but  not  beyond  15J.  The  monetary  legislators  of 
France  had  in  the  mean  time  partially  succeeded  for  a  time  in  transship- 
ping the  valuations  of  France  from  Gold  and  Silver  to  a  commodity  of 
b tamped  paper  easily  counterfeited,  and  unprovided  with  any  firm  attach- 
ment to  other  existing  Instruments  of  Valuation. 

The  partial  success  of  this  legislative  movement  having  worked  great 
disaster!  Gold  and  Silver}  which  had  always  remained  Money  concur- 
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rently  with  paper,  again  became,  at  various  ratios  between  the  metals 
candidates  before  the  French  Legislator  for  adoption  as  the  basis  *j£ 
French  valuations.  Berenger  desired  legislation  in  favor  of  one  of  tho*e 
metals,  and  the  very  zeal  with  which  he  took  part  in  discussing  mone- 
tary legislation  was  a  satire  upon  the  doctrines  with  which  he  pro- 
claimed the  impotence  of  legislation  to  affect  the  value  of  Money.  J 


THE  GERMAN  COMMERCIAL  CONVENTION. 


Berlin,  1868. 

[Extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Fourth  German  Commercial  Con* 
vention  (HandeUtag)  held  at  Berlin  between  the  20th  and  23d  October,  1668.  4 to., 
147  pp.    Berlin,  1868.] 

[One  hundred  and  nineteen  German  cities  were  represented  in  this 
Convention.  The  organization  of  the  earlier  Handelstag  has  been  kept 
up  by  a  Permanent  Committee  of  fifteen,  of  which  Dr.  Adolf  Boetbeer,  of 
Hamburg,  whose  literary  activity  in  monetary  matters  began  in  1846, 
was  a  prominent  member.  The  following  resolution  was  presented  by 
him  as  Official  Reporter  on  the  question  of  the  Standard  at  the  first 
session,  and  was  debated  at  length  and  adopted  at  the  following  session. 
It  will  be  apparent  upon  consideration  of  the  resolutions,  that  that  basis 
of  public  favor  which  made  it  possible  for  the  German  Parliament  in 
1871  and  1873  (see  page  758)  to  establish  the  Gold  Standard,  was  the 
artificial  product  of  an  ably-directed,  perseveringly-pnrsued,  literary 
agitation  which  disseminated  among  the  business  men  throughout  Ger- 
many an  enthusiasm  for  the  principles  identified  with  the  name  of  Dr. 
Soetbeer  and  with  the  Conference  of  1867.] 

Inasmuch  as  the  measures  recommended  by  the  First  German  Com* 
mercial  Convention,  in  Heidelberg,  May,  1861,  and  by  the  Third  Com 
mercial  Convention,  in  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  September,  1865,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  monetary  unity  in  Germany,  have  not  met  with  ear- 
nest attention  or  practical  acceptance  at  the  hands  of  the  German  Gov- 
ernment) and  as  there  are  no  signs  that  such  attention  or  acceptance 
will  be  accorded  to  them;  and  inasmuch  as  a  plan  of  a  Universal  Inter- 
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national  Monetary  Union  on  the  basis  of  the  Gold  Standard  has  been 
elsewhere  adopted  with  zeal,  and  is  being  pursued  with  perseverance; 
and  especially  inasmuch  as  the  proceedings  of  the  International  Mone- 
tary Conference  which  met  in  Paris  in  the  year  1367,  in  which  also  tLe 
Plenipotentiaries  of  Prussia  and  of  other  German  States  took  part,  have 
now  been  made  known,  the  German  Commercial  Convention  in  its  pres- 
ent fourth  assembly  pronounces  itself  to  the  following  effect : 

1.  The  speedy  attainment  of  a  practicable  monetary  unity  in  all  Ger- 
man States  is  now,  as  formerly,  regarded  as  exceedingly  important  and 
desirable. 

±  As  far  as  the  special  scheme  of  the  future  unified  German  monetary 
svstem  is  concerned,  the  propositions  for  a  unified  reckoning  by  mark* 
(thirds  of  a  thaler),  the  Silver  Standard  being  retained,  which  was  aban- 
doned by  the  Conventions  of  1861  and  1865,  are  withdrawn,  and,  on  the 
contrary,  the  following  lecommendations  are  made: 

3L  Monetary  unity,  and  at  the  same  time  such  a  general  monetary  re- 
form as  befits  the  age,  can  be  brought  about  by  the  adoption,  at  the  same 
time,  by  all  the  German  States  of  the  Single  Standard  tcith  full  applies 
tiom  of  the  Decimal  System,  in  pursuance  of  the  principles  recommended 
by  the  International  Monetary  Conference  of  Paris  in  its  report  of  the 
Orh  July,  1867. 

4»  As  far  as  relates  to  the  future  German  monetary  system  after  the 
adoption  of  the  Gold  Standard,  special  notice  is  directed  to  the  propor- 
tion to  introduce  unit  of  value  and  of  account  equivalent  to  the  Goldjiu- 
/r»i*r  pint  with  its  decimal  multiples  and  its  division  into  100  shilling*, 
or  to  adopts  for  a  unit  of  account  the  gulden  as  the  tenth  part  of  a  prin 
cipal  Gold  Coin  identical  with  the  25-franc  piece,  and  divided  into  1«m 
kreuzers. 

The  Commercial  Convention,  in  presenting  a  collection  of  writun 
opinions  concerning  the  transition  to  the  Gold  Standard,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  present  meeting,  petitions  the  August  Presidency  of  ti* 
X  ort  h  G  erman  Confederation,  as  well  as  the  August  Governments  of  Bar* 
ri.k  W  iirt  temberg,  Baden,  and  Hessen,  without  delay  to  take  appropriafr» 
nwasurv*  in  order  that  a  uniform  monetary  system  of  the  kind  befur* 
mentioned  may  be  agreed  upon,  and  as  soon  as  possible  be  laid  be&rv 
.he  North  German  Diet  and  before  the  Legislatures  of  the  South  German 
Suitor  for  their  acceptance  in  constitutional  form,  in  order  that,  if  by  any 
uu\ui*  it  be  practicable,  the  monetary  reform  may  take  effect,  at  tlw  Lit 
««x  on  January  1*  1872,  at  the  same  time  with  the  new  System  of  Weight* 
**d  Measure**  which  already  has  been  published  as  law  in  the  Stele*  ct 
tbe  North  German  Confederation,  the  early  adoption  of  which  in  the 
^%*th  ttanunn  States  is  also  strongly  to  be  desired. 

fto  IVmnnowt  Committee  is  herewith  authorized  to  adopt  met)  mo* 
ww  **  w*y  be  necessary  to  further  the  object  of  the  pending  remotokm 


THE   BALE  OF   SILVEB  AND  THE   STOCK   ON   HAND  EST 

GERMANY. 


I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Professor  Adolf  Soetbeer,  of 
Gottingen,  for  the  following  statement: 

i.  gold  corns. 

Total  Coinage,  np  to  the  end  of  1871,  in  the  6tatea  of  the  German  Em*  * 
pire,  of  Gold  Coins,  which  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  consid- 
ered    539,276,416    29 

Called  in  by  the  various  Governments 7,692,125    21 

Remaining 531,5*1,291      8 

Called  in  by  the  Imperial  Government  since  1871 90, 959,  ri>3    99 

Evidence  is  lacking  concerning 440,624,395    09 

which  in  the  course  of  time  have  been  melted  or  exported  by  private 
persons. 

Between  1871  and  November  2, 1878,  there  have  been  coined  of  Impe- 
rial Gold  Coins,  1,G56}822,165  marks. 

Of  these  greater  or  smaller  amounts  have  been  carried  abroad  when- 
ever the  state  of  exchange  made  it  profitable,  bnt  in  fact  these  amounts 
have  returned  to  Germany.  From  the  nature  of  the  case  it  is  imprac- 
ticable to  ascertain,  with  any  certainty,  how  great  the  figure  is  by  which 
the  stock  of  Gold  Coin  in  Germany  has  been  diminished  in  this  way. 
One  would,  however,  not  be  making  an  estimate  remote  from  the  actual 
facts  if  one  were  to  assume  that  this  stock  is,  in  no  event,  below 
1,500,000,000  marks,  and,  indeed,  in  all  probability  it  is  greater,  and 
could  be  put  at  1,600,000,000. 
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II.  8ILYBB  COINS. 

Total  Coinage  of  the  States  of  the  German  Empire,  up  to  the  end  of 
1371,  of  the  kinds  of  Silver  Coin  which  are  to  be  considered ......  1, 940, 425, 911    97 

Called  in  by  the  Governments  of  the  different  states,  np  to  the  end 
of  1871 141,721,74*    9 

Remaining 1,798,704,1®    45 

Total  of  old  Silver  Coins  called  in  by  the  Imperial  Government  np  to 
September  30,1878 1,030,904,900 

Among  the  Silver  Coins  thus  called  in  there  are  various  sorts  of  Coin* 
concerning  the  manufacture  of  which  nothing  has  been  definitely  known. 
These  amounted  to  about  12,317,000  marks. 

While  according  to  this  calculation  the  amount  of  781,117,000  marks 
of  Silver  Coins  of  the  German  States  might  be  still  on  hand,  it  is  at  the 
same  time  beyond  doubt  that  the  actual  stock  must  be  decidedly  smaller, 
seeing  that  in  the  course  of  time  notable  sums,  even  of  these  sorts  of 
Coin,  have  been  melted  by  private  persons,  or  exported,  or  otherwise  lost 

How  highly  this  quota  is  to  be  estimated  is  a  question  upon  which 
opinions  have  widely  varied.  Experience  has  justified  those  who  have 
estimated  this  reduction  of  the  stock  at  a  lower  figure  than  that  at  which 
the  majority  were  disposed  to  fix  it.  Of  the  kinds  of  Coin  which  are 
here  to  be  considered,  leaving  out  the  one-thaler  pieces,  the  excess  of 
those  coined  over  those  called  in  was  shown  to  be  693,343,000  marks. 
Of  these,  537,845,000  marks  have  been  brought  in ;  and  according  to 
this  the  reduction  of  the  stock  by  other  means  amounted  to  155,496^000 
marks  or  about  22  per  cent.  It  is  true  that  in  this  last  sum  are  included 
Coins  which  through  neglect  remained  unredeemed,  and  which,  after  the 
term  of  redemption  expired,  came  to  be  melted  down  by  private  person* ; 
but  this  amount  can  hardly  be  estimated  at  more  than  three  or  four 
million  marks. 

In  estimating  the  stock  of  Silver  Coins  of  date  previous  to  1871  whirl 
are  now  (November,  1878)  in  circulation  in  Germany  or  in  the  vaults  of 
the  banks,  and  which  it  is  intended  to  call  in  and  to  export,  we  have  only 
to  do  with  the  one-thaler  pieces. 


The  excess  of  the  one-thaler  pieces  coined  over  those  called  in  before 

1871 „ 1,099,  SI0.W7 

Deducting  for  loss  between  1750  and  1871 ?19,9&&09 

We  have  as  an  estimate  for  the  stock  at  the  end  of  1871 «      879, 8*3, 59 

Of  these  the  Imperial  Government  has  called  in  np  to  30th  September, 
1878 489, 75X,  <* 

Leaving  as  the  stock  on  October  1.... • 390,09i$S8 

Of  Imperial  Silver  Coins  there  have  been  coined  up  to  November  2, 
1878,  426,883,391  marks,  and  there  will  be  no  farther  demand  of  impor- 
tance on  this  head,  as  the  German  Coinage  Law  prescribes  asa 
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10  marks  per  head  of  the  population,  and  the  latter  according  to  the 
last  census  was,  on  December  1,  42,727,300. 

The  entire  Coin  circulation  of  Germany  including  the  reserves  of  the 
banks  can  therefore  be  approximately  stated  as  follows : 


Gold  Coins ~-.~.  1, 650, 000, 000 

Silver: 

One-thaler  pieces ~..~ 390,000,000 

Austrian  thalers — 60, 000, 000 

Imperial  Silver  Coins 427, 000, 000 

Total ....  .„ *. 2, 447, 000, 00 


LATE  ANTI-SILVER  LEGISLATION  IN  EUROPEAN  STATES. 


M      IK        Ml  * 


GERMAN  LEGISLATION  AGAINST  SILVER. 

The  act  of  December  4, 1871,  by  which  the  New  Empire  assumed  the 
right  of  Coinage  in  its  own  name,  ordained  a  Coinage  of  Oold  Coins, 
decimal  multiples  (10  and  20)  of  a  new  unit  called  "  Mark,"  and,  in  fix- 
ing the  Legal  Tender  of  these  Oold  Coins,  provided  that  the  Mark  of 
Gold  should  be  rated  as  equivalent  to  one-third  of  a  Prussian  Thaler,  &c 

The  relation  of  weight  thus  established  between  the  Gold  Mark  and 
the  Silver  Mark  was  that  of  15£  to  1. 

Section  10  of  the  act  provided  that  the  Coinage  of  Gold  Coins,  other 
than  those  there  provided  for,  and  the  Coinage  of  the  larger  Silver  Coins, 
except  Memorial  Coins  ("Victory  Dollars"),  should  cease. 

This  was  a  repeal  of  the  provision  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  of  January  24, 
1857,  for  the  Coinage  of  Silver  Dollars  of  the  Union. 

By  this  act  Germany  entered  upon  a  transition  state,  the  features  of 
which  were  Legal-Tender  Gold,  in  addition  to  Silver,  at  15J  to  1,  a  new 
Coinage  of  Gold,  no  Coinage  of  Silver,  and  a  stock  of  Coin  on  hand, 
exclusive  of  the  Gold  brought  into  Germany  by  the  payment  of  the 
French  war-fine,  consisting  of  something  like  three  parts  of  Silver  to 
one  of  Gold. 

The  Coinage  Act  of  0th  July,  1873,  established  the  "Imperial  Gold 
Standard"  in  the  place  of  Local  Standards,  hitherto  maintained  in  the 
different  States  which  had,  by  their  Union,  formed  the  Empire. 

The  unit  was  to  be  the  Gold  Mark.  Private  individuals  were  granted 
the  right  to  have  20-Mark  pieces  Coined,  but  this  right  must  not  inter- 
fere with  the  Coinage  on  Government  account. 

The  maximum  of  mint  charge  was  fixed  at  7  Marks  to  the  pound  fine. 
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the  30th  of  Jj 

to  the 

Psrties  agreed  to  erst 

dan.  12  millions  francs  in  Bel- 

.   Vr  -     "*«  *  ?v/*.  **•  mllj'ttig  j. Italy;  &  millions in  8wit in! Mil : 
a    -**<-   .+ 0 7  *t  t *>-+*  +~.0ul  3Cnr  r-mpes of  31st December*  1££X  a 

-   •  *  v "*f  a***  W ,v .  "..awi  *rm  acpfieafake upon  these  quotas* 

/  z  v  .-v/:  M  *,-/  ^.  /v.,;  *-**  *Z*?rtd  to  coin  for  the  reserve  of  he* 

>t*    i  (',***.*  '/Sp  &v,  ;  v^a)  r^TZsKA  in  5-franc  pieces. 


'/ */  /  w> // Ui+  //f  t^  l^t;fi  Cnkm  of  1875 made, on 
j"'/  /  t'>f'htitif*ni,*4*it$i'iitly  rMl&ed  by  the  respective  Go 
'  j  •  -M  lu  Milmfno^'  to  1876  the  provisions  of  the 

f  <"  i  'ituf*  n  MMi  of  IH7fl,  by  a  similar  declaration, 
J)  •"!  fl*>  J'thtl  MifiOmtim  of  5-franc  pieces  to  be  coined 
h-HiMM  ihimi  «,  svlih  it  Minull  additional  contingent  for 

Iff  r>»Mf»itni^  of  1877  suspended  entirely  tfceCfcmags  of  Sftaot 
1 1> . » .*  t  *, ,  pi  \\ui\  rt  contingent  of  9  million  frsmrr  wm»  nmnrriH  •& 

hi   < •••»  mmtit  llro<s  hoxrevw,  by  the  law  of  Dewmflwr  T&  1ST3L  <«e- 
iiiniiil  u\  >h\nu<s\\  1,  1*79,  the  Government  of  BApu 
in  mi<i|h^i«1  <)KM\>inag«tof  Silver  entirely;  wlriV  & 
l.i  i  n  iMnf\»nvM  on  the  French  Government  by  nlwr  if 

\  fcintilm  |^^v%i  1m  held  by  the  Government  of 

Tin-  tsttiiltiinmt  allowed  by  the  Treaty  does  not. 
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The  Monetary  Treaty  of  1866  provided  that  if  notice  of  dissolution 
were  not  given  before  January  1, 1879,  the  Treaty  should  remain  in 
force  for  fifteen  years  from  January  1, 1880. 

In  presence  of  this  contract,  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  France,  Belgium, 
Greece,  Italy,  and  Switzerland,  in  a  Conference  in  Paris  in  the  autumn 
of  1878,  prepared  a  second  Monetary  Treaty  for  the  continuation  of  this 
Union  "in  all  that  relates  to  fineness,  weight,  denomination,  and  cur- 
rency of  their  Gold  and  Silver  Coin." 

The  chief  point  in  matter  of  novelty  in  the  new  Treaty  is  the  sus- 
pension of  the  Coinage  of  Silver  5-franc  pieces. 

Article  9,  guaranteeing  to  each  State  free  coinage  of  Gold  (excepting 
of  Gold  5-franc  pieces,  of  which  also  the  Coinage  is  suspended)  provides 
that  "the  Coinage  of  Silver  5-franc  pieces  is  provisionally  suspended. 
It  may  be  resumed  when  a  unanimous  agreement  to  that  effect  shall  be 
established  between  all  the  contracting  States." 

The  Treaty  is  to  be  ratified  within  8  months  from  November  5, 1878, 
and  to  be  in  force  till  January  1, 1886. 

SUSPENSION  OF  SILVEB,  COINAGE  ON  PRIVATE  ACCOUNT  IN  HOLLAND. 

The  act  of  June  6, 1875,  stating,  in  the  preamble,  that  it  was  desirable 
to  adopt  some  temporary  measures  in  reference  to  the  monetary  system, 
provided  for  the  Coinage  of  a  10-florin  piece  of  Gold,  and  that  it  should 
be  legal  tender,  (the  Coinage  to  be  free,  except  so  far  as  it  is  subjected  to 
the  convenience  of  the  state,  and  the  Mint  charge  to  be  fixed  by  admin- 
istrative regulation,)  and  suspended  the  right  of  private  individuals  to 
have  Silver  coined  until  January  1, 1877 ;  at  which  date  the  act  itself 
was  to  be  revised.    It  was,  in  fact,  then,  continued  in  force. 

THE  SCANDINAVIAN  UNION. 

The  Exhibits  presented  to  the  Conference  by  Dr.  Broch  (see  pages 
•)  set  forth  the  nature  of  the  system  introduced  upon  the  formation 


of  the  Scandinavian  Union ;  but  full  details  concerning  the  transaction 
have  not,  so  for  as  I  am  informed,  been  given  to  the  public 
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The  following  list  is  an  enlargement  of  a  similar  one  which  formed 
itself  under  the  writer's  hand  in  the  course  of  an  examination  into  mod- 
ern monetary  controversy,  and  which  was  printed  in  1876  as  an  appendix 
to  a  work  on  "  Silver  and  Gold,"  offered  as  a  printed  deposition  before 
the  Congressional  Monetary  Commission  which  began  its  sessions  in  the 
autumn  of  that  year.  That  list  was  based  upon  the  bibliography  of 
Money,  printed  by  Dr.  Soetbeer  in  his  u  Memorial  concerning  German 
Monetary  Unification,"  in  1869,  to  which  additions  were  made  by  him  in 
an  appendix  to  his  "  German  Monetary  System,"  1874.  As  early  as 
1SJ3,  M.  Michel  Chevalier  had  appended  to  his  important  article  on 
Money,  in  the  Dictionary  of  Political  Economy  of  Coquelin  and  Guil- 
laumin,  a  selected  list  of  authorities  from  which  a  few  titles  have  here 
been  borrowed.  I  should  also  mention  the  admirable  catalogue  of  works 
in  the  Library  of  Congress  on  Political  Economy,  etc,  prepared  by  its 
Librarian,  Mr.  A.  R.  Spofford,  in  which  I  have  found  a  large  number  of 
titles. 

I  have  the  further  pleasure  of  recording  my  obligation  to  Professor 
Soetbeer  for  the  personal  communication  of  several  titles  in  addition  to 
those  before  mentioned,  and  a  like  indebtedness  to  M.  Eudore  Pirmez, 
M.  C.  Feer-IIerzog,  to  M.  Henri  Cernuschi,  and  to  M.  Esquirou  de  Parieu. 
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An  indispensable  source  of  knowledge  about  Money  is 

First,  That  Body  of  Law  which  in  the  different  nations  of  the  world 
defines  and  regulates  the  status  of  Money,  property  in  Money,  and  Money 
debt,  or  obligations  enforcible  by  delivery  of  Money. 

Second.  That  Body  of  Law  which  determines  what  commodity  or 
commodities  may  remain  or  may  become  Money. 

Third.  That  Body  of  Law  which  prescribes  the  process  by  which 
such  commodity  may  become  Money.* 

•  THE  POSITION  OF  LAW  IN  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  MONEY. 

AN  EXPLANATION. 

To  the  contribution  to  the  Study  of  Monetary  Policy  here  presented  it  may  prove 
useful  to  prefix  some  words  explanatory  of  certain  features  of  this  voluminous  list  of 
hooks,  which,  from  all  but  a  few  of  the  doctrinal  writers  named  in  it,  would  elicit 
expressions  of  unqualified  dissent.  I  refer  chiefly  to  the  prominence  which  I  have 
triven  to  law,  according  to  its  different  branches,  as  material  for  knowledge  about 
Money. 

This  view  of  the  relation  of  Money  and  law  has  not  yet  been  promulgated,  so  to 
speak,  ex  cathedra  /  it  has  not  yet  found  its  way  into  Manuals  of  Political  Economy 
through  which  the  youth  are  taught,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  monetary  powers 
that  be  have  not  yet  consciously  framed  their  political  action  in  obedience  to  its  teach* 
ings. 

This  view  is,  in  fact,  excluded  from  credence  by  the  doctrines  which  originally 
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Whfle  the  expression  "  law  n  is  applicable  to  each  of  these  classes,  j*. 
in  its  narrow  sense,  "  Law"  belongs  especially  to  the  first  class,  wiu* 
the  second  and  third  may  be  comprised  in  the  word  "  legislation.9* 

Although  existing  in  print,  this  material  of  knowledge  must,  for  thr 
most  part,  be  gathered  here  and  there  in  publications  too  numerous  to  i  * 
named,  which  are  generally  neither  in  title,  nor  according  to  ooniore 
belief,  germane  to  the  subject  of  Money;  namely,  in  the  report*  •« 
decisions  of  courts,  in  juristic  treatises,  and  in  statutes,  which  are  ti** 
source  of  the  material  first  mentioned,  while  the  latter  are  chiefly  mat- 
ter of  statute,  and  sometimes  of  administrative  regulation. 

The  important  questions  at  issue  which  concern  Money,  being  poiit*J 
in  their  nature  and  demanding  the  attention  of  the  publicist  rather  thaa 
of  the  practicing  lawyer,  of  course  no  approach  to  a  systematic  treats- 
upon  Money  or  upon  any  department  of  Monetary  Science  is  to  be  l<x>k*-i 
for  in  such  works.  It  must  further  be  observed  that  even  in  mat:<r* 
within  the  direct  range  of  their  purpose  the  classification  of  the  o^ 
tents  of  law  books  often  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  Hence,  in  scr 
gesting  the  titles  Money,  Legal  Tender,  Debt,  Loan,  Interest,  y«v- 
tiability,  Fungibility,  Specific  Performance,  Damages,  Taxation,  Fia*-. 
Penalties  and  Forfeitures,  Coins,  Coinage,  Mint,  &c,  as  being  titk*  -tj 
the  index  and  table  of  contents  of  legal  works  which  bear  upon  the  in- 
ject, I  can  do  so  only  with  the  reservation  that  neither  in  the  books  the; 
selves,  excepting  books  of  statutes,  nor  in  the  phraseology  of  refenrn<^  - 

supplied  motive  for  the  most  striking  monetary  movement  of  modern  times ;  thf  »* 
unabandoned  persecution  of  Silver  by  the  civilized  nations. 

Gold  and  Silver,  say  the  leaders  of  this  movement,  are  commodities  and  tl.y 
nothing  else.     Like  iron,  like  wheat,  they  belong  to  commerce,  not  to  legislation.     The  *«» 
of  the  Mint  upon  the  disc  of  metal  is  a  mere  certificate  of  its  weight  and  fineness.     TV  >t. 
law  of  supply  and  demand  which  regulates  the  movements  and  the  ralneofthrprwrkmm  •«• 
pays  no  heed  to  the  arbitrary  commands  of  Legislatures  and  of  Conris. 

The  learned  reader  will  recognize  thette  as  admitted  household  tmtha  of  ihr  u...  - 
tral  economic  science  of  the  day. 

The  acute  reader  will  observe  that  with  proper  interpretation,  these  pottulawv 
capable  of  establishing  in  the  field  of  praotical  policy  that  Monometallism  can  d  -  - 
harm,  and  that  Bi-Metallisni  can  do  no  good,  and  that  the  choice  of  a  Maury  Vwi 
strictly  analagous  to  the  choice  of  a  unit  of  weight  or  of  measure.    {II  prt«>f  «  " 
needed  here,  I  could  most  conveniently  refer  to  the  expressions  of  some  of  t£*  *• 
and  learned  European  Delegates  at  the  Conference  in  earlier  pages  of  thi*  vohu. 
Thc  field  is  thus,  of  course,  left  clear  that  Gold,  the  lighter,  the  nobler  ixirttl  - 
draw  mankind  onward  in  the  path  of  simplicity,  unity,  brotherhood,  by  bencou!^.  . 
universal  and  sole  Money,  the  brightest  jewel  of  that  crowning  glory  of  the  v-r.  • 
future  progress,  a  Metric  System  embracing  the  entire  globe. 

And  in  favor  of  these  Postulates,  and  of  the  conclusions  they  justified,  aad  **f  ' 
hopes  they  inspired,  it  has  long  been  possible  to  cite  the  practice  of  T*w^»mmA  *» 
policy  of  Germany,  and  the  aspirations  of  France. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  late  monetary  action  of  the  Government  of  Urn  Csttad  5cx  -s 
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to  their  contents  will  the  reader  find  a  presentation  of  the  subject  con- 
structed with  special  reference  to  Money,  nor  in  fact  aught  but  the  raw 
material  of  knowledge. 

in  genebaii  all  works  on  national  economy,  political  ob 
Jocial  Science,  contain  essays  upon  Monet. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  Cyclopedic  works,  while  in  general  His- 
torical works  present  facts  of  importance  in  Monetary  History. 

In  general  may  also  be  cited  works  which  supply  material  for  estimat- 
ing the  amount  and  nature  of  exchanoes  made  in  the  different 
nations  or  between  one  and  another,  whether  by  transfer  of  Money  or  by 
adjustment  on  paper;  works  explanatory  of  the  Banking  and  Clearing- 
nouse  Systems  of  the  different  nations;  works  treating  of  the  develop- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Industry,  the  increase  of  Exchanges,  &c; 
customs  returns  of  the  different  nations  which  indicate  the  quantities 
of  merchandise  exported  and  imported  and  the  valuations  set  upon  them 
by  the  various  parties  interested;  and  works  of  commercial  and  indus- 
trial statistics  and  notably  upon  Prices;  while  among  Periodical  Pub- 
lications, Annuals,  Beviews,  Magazines,  Weekly  and  Daily  Journals, 
especially,  of  course,  those  devoted  to  economic  subjects,  are  to  be  found 
important  facts,  and  also  many  essays  of  interest,  notably  as  illustrating 
the  progress  of  Monetary  controversy. 

Concerning  the  Precious  Metals  may  be  cited :  In  general,  works  on 

not  in  coining  the  new  Silver  dollar,  be  it  understood,  bat  in  limiting  the  coinage 
and  in  calling  the  Monetary  Conference  of  1878,  while  it  was  the  announcement  of  a 
policy  of  practical  opposition  to  that  which  prevails  in  Europe,  was  also  in  the  field 
of  science,  if  rightly  understood,  a  Declaration  of  Independence  from  the  scientific 
errors  of  the  anti-silver  theories. 

By  the  law  of  February  28,  1878,  the  United  States  became  a  teacher  of  reformed 
monetary  doctrine* 

The  United  States  proposed  to  Europe  concurrent  coinage  of  Silver  and  Gold  at  one 
ratio,  with  a  view  to  their  concurrent  use  in  the  countries  of  the  proposed  Union,  and 
to  the  comparative  steadiness  of  their  relation  to  each  other  everywhere;  and  to  do 
this  was  equivalent  to  an  assertion  by  the  United  States,  with  that  far-resounding 
utterance  of  which  none  but  a  great  nation  is  master,  that  human  law  is  a  factor  in 
the  movement,  and  of  the  value,  of  the  precious  metals. 

It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  international  questions  to  which 
the  world's  attention  has  thus  been  directed.  The  material  interests  of  mankind  are 
still  hanging  upon  the  issue  of  this  controversy  of  the  nations  upon  a  question  of  fact. 
All  science  agrees  that  steadiness  in  value  is  the  test  of  good  Money,  and  every  one 
knows  that  confidence  is  the  "  life  of  business. n  If  national  laws  be  an  important 
factor  of  demand  or  of  supply  of  the  metals,  and  hence  a  factor  of  their  value,  the 
monetary  structure  of  the  world,  the  entire  economic  organism  in  many  countries,  has 
been  and  must  remain  at  the  mercy  of  ill-advised  legislation  even  in  the  few ;  while  in 
the  practical  problem  now  at  issue,  it  must  be  recognized  thajjthe  persecution  of  Silver 
being  an  attack  against  the  steadiness  of  purchasing  power  of  the  world's  Money,  both 
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the  Art  of  Coinage  and  organization  of  Mints ;  those  parts  of  work*  of 
Chemistry  and  Physics  which  explain  the  nature  of  the  Preckra* 
Metals ;  of  works  on  Mining  and  Metallurgy,  which  explain  the  mode 
of  their  extraction  and  preparation  for  use ;  of  works  on  Geography, 
Geology,  Travels,  &c.,  which  tell  of  their  presence  in  various  parts  oj 
the  earth's  crust;  of  works  of  Industrial  Statistics,  which  explain  their 
use  in  the  Arts ;  and  works  on  Numismatics,  to  the  extent  to  which  the; 
afford  material  for  Monetary  history. 

OFFICIAL  PUBLICATIONS  CONCERNING  MONET. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGABY. 


Verhandlungen  der  Special-Commission  fUr  Berathung  der  Mfinzfrage  vom  10.  \m 
14.  April  1867.    Unter  dem  Vorsitze  dee  Freihem  von  Hock.    Wien,  1867. 

BELGIUM. 

Documents  relatife  a  la  question  monltaire,  la  Convention  de  1865,  expose'  dea 

de  la  loi  actuelle,  rapports  sur  cette  loi,  texte  dee  lois  anterieurea,  etc,  etc  1 

4  to.    Bruxelles,  1866. 
Compte-rendu  des  disoossions  de  la  Commission  reunie  par  M.  J.  Maloo,  Ministrr  dr» 

Finances,  a  Bruxelles,  Oct-Nov.  1873,  pour  examiner  aveo  lui  lea  diverse*  qnestkos 

mon6taires.    Bruxelles,  1874. 
Documents  relatifs  a  la  question  monltaire,  recueillis  et  publies  par  M.  J.  Matocu  no- 

istro  des  finances.    Premiere  aerie,  1874. — Deuxieme  serie,  1876. 

BRITISH-INDIAN  EMPIRE. 

Report  from  the  select  committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  fcigb 
price  of  gold  bullion,  the  state  of  the  circulating  medium,  etc.  1810.  foL.  Ltfndi  «* 
1810.    (See  extracts  page  964. ) 

j.  ■  ■  I  ~~T 

Silver  and  Gold ;  a  disturbance  of  the  world's  valuations ;  a  paralyzing  blow  a*  t^r 
world's  production  and  exchange ;  from  which  mankind  may  still  suffer  lor  years  v 
come  as  it  has  in  the  pastJthe  remedy  for  a  great  part  of  the  general  evils  under  wkif  i 


the  business  world  now  suffers  is  to  be  found  alone  in  concurrent  monetary 
either  in  a  new  balance  of  power  or  in  International  Union;  if  this  be  the  teaehirj 
of  scientific  truth,  and  if  the  hitherto  recognized  interpreters  of  science  have  tafia!  :- 
enforce  it,  it  is  plain  that  "  science"  is  in  crying  need  of  renovation-  In  any  error  tlr 
question  has  been  raised,  and  the  brain  And  heart  of  the  thinker  should  be  oaDed  ne*t 
fullest  activity,  that  the  contest  be  at  least  decided  as  soon  as  possible* 

If,  therefore,  an  aggressive  statement  on  my  part  can  contribute  to  provoke  from  a= 
opponent  a  successful  refutation  of  these  views,  I  shall  still,  though  shown  to  V  fe 
error,  have  humbly  served  the  cause  of  truth,  and  I  shall  rejoice  if  this  fiat  of  Ma- 
rials  of  knowledge  shall  have  afforded  to  my  farther-seeing  adversary  any  nflHW«».»2 
means  of  accomplishing  this  end.  • 

In  my  own  ascertainment  of  the  necessity  of  a  reformation  of  monetary  actae*.  <** 
at  least  I  regarded  it)  by  according  to  private  law,  and  to  statute,  *  poattlom  in  lb* 
doctrine  of  Money  analogous  to  the  place  which  I  have  above  assigned  to  ft,  1»  a  B* 
of  books,  an  analysis  of  what  the  best  minds  had  been  able  to  advance  mm 
ment  for  the  Gold  Standard  long  ago  led  me  to  seek  to  formulate 
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Reports  from  the  committee  of  secresy  appointed  to  consider  the  state  of  the  bank  of 
England,  with  reference  to  the  expediency  of  the  resumption  of  cash  payments. 
1819.   fol.    London  1819. 

Reports  from  the  committee  on  the  bank  of  England,  and  on  the  necessity  of  the 
continuance  of  [suspension  of  cash  payments],    fol.    London,  1826. 

Report  from  the  secret  committee  on  the  expediency  of  renewing  the  charter  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  the  system  on  which  banks  of  issue  in  England  are  conducted. 
1831,   fol.    London,  1832. 

Return  :  East  India — Gold  Currency,  Feb.  25, 1835. 

Return  :  Production  of  Gold  and  Silver  Mines.    Pari,  ftiper  No.  338.    1832. 

Same  title.    Pari.  Paper  No.  476.    1843.  4 

Report  from  the  select  committee  on  decimal  coinage ;  together  with  the  proceedings 
of  the  committee,  minutes  of  evidence,  appendix,  and  index.    London,  1853. 

Further  papers  relative  to  the  discovery  of  Gold  in  Australia,  in  continuation  of 
papers  presented  16th  Aug.  1853.    London,  Feb.  1854. 

Questions  communicated  by  Lord  Overstone  to  the  Decimal  Coinage  Commis- 
sioners, with  answers.    London  1857. 

Report  from  The  Select  Committee  of  Bank  Acts,  together  with  the  proceedings  of 
the  Committee,  Minutes  of  Evidence,  Appendix  and  Index.  Part  I,  report  and  evi- 
dence.   1857. 

Report  from  the  Royal  Commission  on  international  coinage  (Viscount  Halifax,  C.  P. 
Villiers,  S.  Cave,  J.  Wilson  Patten,  Mountifort  Longfleld,  Sir  J.  Lubbock,  T.  Baring, 
Baron  L.  N.  de  Rothschild,  J.  B.  Smith,  T.  Hankey,  T.  N.  Hunt,  G.  B.  Airy,  T. 
Graham,  C.  Rivers  Wilson,  sec),  together  with  the  evidence  and  Appendix — (con- 
taining minutes  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  International  Monetary  Conference  of 
1867,  and  various  Reports  upon  the  same,  Returns  relative  to  Gold  Coinage  and 
Mint  regulations  of  Foreign  countries,  the  Coinage  Laws  of  the  United  States,  mem* 
oranda  concerning  the  Monetary  Treaty  of  1865,  opinions  of  Political  Economists 
on  the  subject  of  Seigniorage,  etc.,  etc.)    London,  1868. 

and  Gold,"  Cincinnati,  1676)  with  somo  precision,  the  logical  foundation  of  their 
doctrine.  It  was  thus  that  I  was  led  to  discover,  as  I  believed,  the  remote  origin  of 
this  theory  as  to  demand  and  supply  of,  or  causation  of,  the  value  of  the  precious 
metals.  This  theory  of  the  partisan  of  Gold  and  persecutor  of  Silver,  seemed  to  me 
to  connect  itself  directly  with  a  most  ancient  root  of  opinion,  whoso  familiar  fruitful- 
ness  in  fallacy  well  accounted  for  the  peculiar  vigor,  of  this  redoubtable  offshoot. 

I  refer  "to  the  Law  of  Nature,  or  Natural  Law." 

Time  forbids  my  attempting  to  sketch  the  history  of  this  theory ;  suffice  it  that  the 
thoughtful  student,  whether  of  morals  or  of  religion,  of  politics  or  of  law,  will  recog- 
nize it  as  a  time-honored  and  ever-fertile  mother  of  the  false  as  well  as  of  the  true. 

What  share  of  fact  is  there  then,  I  asked,  in  the  underlying  substratum  and  foun- 
dation of  this  theory  of  the  partisans  of  Gold  and  persecutors  of  Silver,  in  this  as- 
sumed antithesis,  this  supposed  mutual  exclusiveness  of  jurisdiction  between  edlctj 
dierefj  legislation,  law,  the  arbitrary  and  official  command  of  the  state,  on  the  one  side,  and 
nature,  natural  law,  the  needs  of  commerce,  the  wants  of  trade,  the  natural  course  of  events, 
so  far  as  Money  is  concerned! 

Contrast  there  is,  of  course,  and  ever  will  be. 

But  to  what  extent  are  tho  Precious  Metals,  and  Coin  made  of  them,  subjected  to 

the  influence  of  these  great  forces,  respectively?    What  is  this  "natural"  state  of 

affairs  to  which  points  this  theory  of  the  partisan  of  Gold,  of  the  persecutor  of  Silver  f 

#  Obedient  to  this  hint  I  followed  Money  to  its  state  of  nature,  to  an  imagined  origin  of 
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Report  of  the  international- conference  on  weights,  measures  and  coins,  held  in  PirJa, 
June  1867 ;  communicated  to  lord  Stanley  by  professor  Leone  Levi ;  and  Report  of 
the  master  of  the  Mint  and  Mr.  Riverjs  Wilson  on  the  international  monetary  con- 
ference held  in  Paris,  June,  1867.    London,  March  1868. 

East  India  Currency,    Copy  of  the  report  of  the  Commission  appointed  by  tV 

Government  of  India  to  consider  the  question  of  the  currency.    16  March  1>^ 
Pari.  pap. 

Preliminary  report  of  the  decimal  coinage  commissioners.    London,  1857. 

Final  report  of  the  decimal  coinage  commissioners.    London,  1&9. 

Report  of  the  Currency  Commission.    Calcutta,  1867. 

Report.    Banks  of  Issue.    London,  22d  July,  1875. 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  upon  the  Depreciation  of  Sirtvr 
[Goschen,  Baxter,  C.  B.  Denison,  Kirkman  Hodgson,  Hubbard,  Lord  G.  Hamilton, 
Massey,  Mulholland,  Fawcett,  Cave,  Shaw,  Hermon,  Sir  C.  Mills],  together  with 
the  proceedings  of  the  Committee,  Minutes  of  Evidence,  and  Appendix,  London, 
1876. 

Return,  East  India  (Silver).    22d  March,  1877. 

Return,  East  India  (Silver).    11th  August,  1877. 

Report,  Gold  and  Silver  (Hall  Marking).    London,  July  31st,  1878. 

FRANCE. 

Premier  Rapport  du  Comite"  des  Monnoies  a  l'Asseinblee  Nationale.    Pari*,  Imp.  o> 

la  Rep.     1790.    (Reprinted  in  English,  see  page  26a) 

Second  Rapport  et  ibidem. 

Mirabeau.  Observations  prelimiiiaires  sur  le  Rapport  du  Comite*  des  Monnoiea,  «t 
Mlmoire  sur  la  Constitution  Mon6ta ire.  Paris,  Imp.  de  laRepub.,  1790.  (Sm  ex- 
tracts, page  297.) 

civil  society.  Civil  society,  I  saw,  implied  the  growing  recognition  of  obligation*,  aui 
an  inchoate  but  progressive  enforcement  of  them.  These  obligations  implied  no- 
straint  of  the  free  will  of  the  individual  by  the  free  will  of  the  community,  or  of  its 
appointed  ruler;  and  hence,  as  compared  with  previous  conditions  of  its 
parts,  society  itself  meant  something  artificial,  arbitrary,  official;  and  the 
could  only  be,  in  important  respects,  heightened  as  time  went  on,  for  while  the  iwa- 
vidual  was  born  and  died,  society  did  not  suffer  death,  and  its  corporate  tmsfrorr, 
through  its  perpetuation,  gathere<Laccumulation  of  authority. 

What  was  the  position  of  Money  in  this  change  f  Was  it  not,  I  asked,  a  ootutitatfl* 
factor  in  the  evolution  of  society  f 

These  obligations  of  which  I  have  spoken,  this  differentiation  of  functions  involve* 
a  division  of  labor,  and  compensations  must  be  made  by  one  part  of  society  to  another, 
and  notably  to  the  governor  by  the  governed. 

And  what  is  this  but  saying  that  tribute  and  taxes  are  therefore  indispensable  to 
civil  society?  ' 

Again,  without  sanction  of  some  sort,  the  obligations  of  law  are  ineffective.  Of 
what  avail  this  moral  growth,  this  recognition  and  creation  of  obligations,  thta  mv 
of  the  right  to  enforce  them,  if  there  be  no  means  of  enforcement)  no  power  to  em- 
pel  to  submission  the  individual  who  is  insubordinate  to  the  collective  will  f  Hroce 
the  command  of  obedience  to  the  law  must  be  supplemented  by  adequate 
cither  of  prevention  or  of  punishment.  In  fine,  a  Penalty  must  be  imposed  for 
gression.  In  many  cases  this  penalty,  being  proportioned  to  the  offense,  most  ha> 
loss  of  lifo  nor  mutilation  of  limb,  not  loss  of  liberty  nor  of  privilege!  but 
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Prxeur.  Rapport  sur  la  loi  des  monnaies  fait  au  nom  de  la  Commission  des  finances 
un  Conseil  dea  Cinq-Cents.    Paris,  An  VI. 

G  At' din.  Premier  Rapport  da  Ministro  des  Finances  aux  Conscils  stir  les  Monnaies. 
Paris,  Imp.  de  la  Repub.,  An  XI. 

B£renger.  Premier  Rapport  sur  les  monnaies. — Section  des  Finances.— Citoyen  Bc*- 
renger  rapporteur.    Paris,  Imp.  de  la  Repub.,  An  X. 

B£renger.  Second  Rapport  sur  les  monnaies. — Section  des  Finances. — Citoyen  Be*- 
reuger  rapporteur,    Paris,  An  X.    (See  extracts,  page  723.) 

Galdin.  Second  Rapport  du  Ministre  des  Finances  anx  Conseils  de  la  Republiqne 
Hiir  les  monnaies.    Paris,  Imp.  de  la  Repub.,  An  XL    (See  extracts,  page  — .) 

RArroRT  au  Roi  sur  l'administration  des  finances,  par  le  Cointe  de  Chabrol,  Mar.  15, 
1*30.     ( Parti e  intitulee  Commission  des  Monnaies.) 

Dumas  et  Colmont.    Rapports  a  M.  le  Ministre  des  Finances,  183&-1840. 

Ministers  des  FINANCES.  Rapport  de  la  Commission  chargdo  d'c*tudicr  la  question 
mone'taire.  FeVr.  22, 1858.  Documents  relatifs  a  la  question  monttairc.  4°.  Paris, 
Impr.  imp.,  1858. 

MlNlSTKRE  PES  FINANCES  ET  MINISTERS  DE  V AGRICULTURE,  DU  COMMERCE  ET  DES 

travaux  publics. — Enquete  sur  les  principes  et  les  faits  generaux  qui  re'gisscnt  la 
circulation  numeraire  et  fiduciaire.  Depositions  ecrites,  rrancaises  et  e'trangercs.  6 
vol,  4-.    Paris,  Impr.  imp.,  1867-187-. 

Rapport  a  S.  E.  M.  le  Ministre  des  Finances,  au  nom  de  la  commission  charge* 
d'exaxniner  la  question  des  monnaies  divisionnaire  d'argent.  [Schneider,  Pres't,  De 
Pnrieu,  Dumas,  Michel  Chevalier,  Vuirry,  Gnoin,  Pelonze,  De  Senarmont,  De  Bos- 
redon,  De  Bonnechose.]    Paris,  Impr.  imp.,  1802.) 

Ministere  des  finances.  Rapport  do  la  commission  chargee  d'^tudier  la  question 
de  TOtalon  mone'taire.    Paris,  1867. 

transfer  of  property  to  the  injured  party  or  to  the  State.  So  again  in  matters  not 
criminal  in  their  nature,  when  specific  performance  of  obligation,  refused  by  the 
recalcitrant  party,  cannot  bo  conveniently  enforced  by  the  State,  the  injured  party 
must  be  mado  whole  by  a  transfer  to  him  of  the  property  of  the  other. 

It  is  obvious  then  that  if  the  origin  of  society  implies  an  attempt  at  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  it  also  implies  fines  and  damages. 

And  what  is  the  substance,  the  material  of  tribute  and  fine,  of  taxes  and  dam- 
ages!   Evidently,  whatever  it  is,  it  must  bo  Money.         J 

The  power  which  demands  them  must  say  in  what  commodity  the  command  can 
hv  lawfully  satisfied,  and  whatever  use  there  may  bo  of  payment  "  in  kind, "  yet  the 
Institution  of  Money  is  in  existence.  Cattle  or  shells,  salt  or  silver,  something  has 
become  for  the  occasion  Lawful  Money  and  Legal  Tender. 

Commerce,  be  it  not  forgotten,  has  been  contemporaneously  present  in  the  evolution 
of  society,  and  commerce  has  created  a  medium  of  exchange  out  of  something  generally 
acceptable  as  an  equivalent.  The  individual  has  obeyed  his  needs,  and  he,  as  well  as 
society,  has  made  use  of  a  Money.  Nay,  the  individual  and  the  State,  the  convenience 
of  both  conspiring  to  that  end,  have  used  the  same  commodity  as  Money.  The  mer- 
chandise which  serves  as  income  and  expenditure  of  the  State,  and  the  enforced  trans- 
fer of  which  gives  law  its  sanction,  has  also  supplied  to  the  individual  that  "third 
thing  to  be  compared  with  others,"  that  "measure"  which,  in  facilitating  exchange 
and  the  division  of  labor,  furthers  civilization. 

The  Money  of  commerce,  therefore,  and  the  Money  of  the  State  are  materially  one ; 
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Exposition  untverselle  de  1867.    Comity  des  poids  et  mesures  et  des 

Rapport  concernant  l'uniformite'  des  poide.    Paris,  Jnillet  1667. 
Ministers  des  finances. — Documents   relatifs   a  la  question  mone'taixe.     Para. 

18G8.    4°. 
Proces-verbaux  et  rapport  de  la  commission  mone*tairo  de  1867,  relatifs  a  la  qnem** 

de  Pe'talon.    2  vols.  4°.    Paris,  Impr.  imp.,  1868. 
Proces-verbaux  et  rapport  de  la  commission  mone*taire  de  1868,  suivia  d'amif  *-« 

relatives  a  la  question  inone'taire.    2  vols.  4°.    Paris,  1869. 

CONSEIL  SUPEREEUR  DU  COMMERCE,  DE  i/AGRICULTURE  ET  DE  i/lNDUSTRIE. — En<liv''- 

sar  la  question  mon&aire.    2  vols,  4°.    Proces-verbaux  des  deliberations  dn  Cnn«»  :J 
superieur.    Rapports.    Depositions.    Paris,  Impr.  nation  ale,  1872. 
Sen  at.    (Session  1877-1878.)    Proces-verbaux  des  seances  de  la  commission  dVoqi*  > 
sur  les  souflrances  du  commerce  et  de  l'industrie  et  ear  les  moyens  d'y  porter  rem«x*» 
1  vol.  4°.    Impr.  du  Senat,  Versailles,  1878. 

GERMAN  EMPIRE. 

Uebersichten  fiber  die  in  den  Staaten  des  Norddeutschen  Bundes  stattgehahten  An*- 

praegungen  und  Einziehungen  von  Gold-,  Silber-  und  Kupfer-Miinxen.    No.  %  <2»r 

Actenstficke  des  Bundesraths,  Session  1669,  Berlin.    Fol. 
Motiven  des  Gesetzes  vom  9.    Juli  1873.    Mit  Zusaetzen.    Berlin,  1873. 
Uebersichten  liber  die  in  den  Staaten  des  deutschen  Reichs  bis  Ende  1971  static  - 

habten  Auspragungen  und  Eic  ziehungen  von  Mtinzen.    ( Actenst ticke  zn  den  Vexhau> 

lungen  des  deutschen  Reichstags,  Ses*.  1873.) 
L — VI.  Denkschriftex  fiber  die  Ausftihrung  der  Munzgesetzgebung.    (Tom  Reir^ 

kanzler  dem  Reichstage  mitgetheUt  und  abgedruckt  in  den  Actenstticken  zn  d*  r 

Verhandlungen  des  Reichstags,  1873  bis  1878.) 

but  the  origin  of  this  unique  product  is  two-fold.  It  is  referable  to  distinct  though  t  .?• 
related  causes.  In  demand  for  a  Money  the  total  free  will  of  man  has,  so  to  #**st. 
divided  itself  into  two  channels  of  volition.  The  necessities  of  government,  in  wLv  ~ 
is  incorporated  a  part  of  the  free  will  of  man,  conspires  with  the  needs  of  the  imlii .  I 
ual  who  makes  exchanges  with  his  fellows,  in  the  creation  and  in  the  maintenaxxv  •  f 
all  the  force  of  private  law  of  the  Institution  of  Money. 

So,  in  later  stages  of  development,  the  existence  of  a  form  of  capital  which  ran  **■ 
most  easily  transported  in  space  and  preserved  in  time  finds  its  support  in  that  actrnir 
of  the  law  to  which  interest,  fungibility,  negotiability,  are  to  be  referred.  In  :.V 
lore  of  possession  and  of  property,  that  debatable  ground  both  of  practice  and  U 
legal  doctrine,  Money  acquires  a  standing  entirely  different  from  that  of  onlinir? 
movable  commodities,  and  a  loan  of  Money  becomes  different  in  the  eye  of  the  Uv 
from  the  loan  of  other  commodities,  while  the  right  of  drawing  interest  as  now  m«;- 
nizcd  is  the  product  of  a  slow  evolution  of  legal  right. 

Such,  then,  seemed  to  me,  in  brief,  the  nature  of  the  Institution  of  Money.  It  » t\i» 
phase  of  Coin  which  is  neglected  in  the  postulate  first  mentioned. 

Now,  this  Institution  of  Money  evidently  necessitates  in  each  nation  the  wlectta  *£ 
some  particular  commodity  to  be  used  as  Money  by  its  members,  and  the  initiative  az«! 
control  of  this  selection  is  in  the  centralized  power  of  the  State. 

We  see  here  the  power  of  legislation  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word. 

In  every  nation,  arising  from  the  mere  fact  of  its  organized  existence,  tfceivif  aa 
universal  and  persistent  need  to  employ  something  not  merely  as  a  medim  af  ex- 
change, but  as  the  Legal  Instrument  of  Valuation  and  Legal  Means  of 
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HOLLAND. 

A.  Vkoltk.    [Report  to  the  Ministry  of  Finance  on  the  Coinage.  ] 
Rapport  der  Staats  commissie  over  de  Muntquestie,  1872. 

ITALY. 

Mixghetti  e  Fikau.  Relazione  della  cireolazione  cartacea.  Esposizione  storica 
deile  vicende  e  degli  effetti  del  corso  forzoeo  in  Italia,  con  documenti  a  corredo,  etc 
4to.    Rome,  1875. 

Notizie  intorno  all'  Ordinamento  Bancario  ed  al  Corsb  Forzato  negli  8tati  Uniti  di 
America,  in  Russia,  nelP  Impero  Austro-Ungarico  e  in  Francia.    1876. 

SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY. 

Wallenberg.  [Report  to  the  Swedish  Government  on  the  Conference  of  1867.  Stock- 
holm, 1867.] 

O.  J.  Broch.  [Report  to  the  Norwegian  Government  on  the  Conference  of  1867. 
Christiania,  1867.] 

Rapport  de  la  Commission  chargee  d'ltudier  la  question  mone'taire.    Stockholm,  1871. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Message  du  Conseil  Federal  a  l'Assemblee  f&16rale  touchant  les  Monnaies.  Dn  30 
decembre  1859.    (C.  Feer-Herzog.) 

Bericht  der  Mehrheit  der  national  rathlichen  Mttnz-Kommission  ....  in  Be- 
treff  aof  die  Mttnzfrage,  1859. 

Rapport  au  Conseil  Federal  Suisse  sur  la  Conference  Monltaire  de  Jan.  1874,  par  Feer- 
Herzog  et  Lardy.    Berne,  1874. 

Lawful  Money  and  Legal-Tender.  It  is  legislation  which  directs  this  universal  and 
persistent  force  upon  this  or  upon  that  commodity,  and  in  marshaling  the  force  of 
human  self-interest  upon  its  side  it  provides  effective  means  for  the  execution  of  its 
edicts.  It  thus  affects  the  demand  for  the  commodity  selected,  and  if  this  he  so,  the 
second  and  fourth  Postulates  of  the  partisan  of  Gold  are  shown  to  be  errroneous.  In 
modern  days  this  initiative  and  control  is  peculiarly  the  province  of  the  State. 
Centralization  has  grasped  the  reins  of  Money.  The  great  modern  movements  in  ex- 
tension of  what  we  call  the  "credit  system"  are  an  indefinite  expansion  of  these  very 
obligations  over  which,  by  fixing  means  of  their  fulfillment,  the  legislature  and  the 
court  inevitably  hold  jurisdiction. 

But  it  may  be  supposed— and  great  minds  have  naively  sanctioned  this  error — that 
there  is  no  range  of  choice  for  the  legislator  in  the  selection  of  Money ;  that  he  is  pow- 
erless in  the  hands  of  commerce :  so  that  his  functions  are  merely  ministerial,  and  his 
efficient  influence  nil 

Let  us  examine,  in  this  connection,  the  third  Postulate,  "  The  stamp  of  the  mint  is 
merely  an  official  certificate  of  weight  and  fineness," 

Is  this  true  f    Is  not  the  stamp  of  the  mint  far  more  f 

By  that  stamp,  bullion,  which  before  was  only  potential  Money,  a  part  of  the  phys- 
ical basis  of  the  world's  great  Institution  of  Money,  has  become  actual  Money  in  the 
State  which  coins  it.  Through  that  stamp,  the  piece  of  metal  has  become  a  means  of 
payment,  at  schedule  rates,  of  all  obligations  enforciblo  within  the  borders  of  that 
State.   Through  that  stamp  the  commodity,  bullion,  has  become  the  commodity,  Money. 

Now,  in  itself  this  formula,  this  "  official  certificate  of  weight  and  fineness,"  does 
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Rapport    .    .    .    .    sur  la  Conference  de  Jan.-Fev.  1875,  par  Kern  et  Feer- 

Rapport    ....    but  la  Conference  de  Janv-Fe"v.  1876,  par  Kern  et  Feer^Hneg. 

La  Conference  Monetaire  Americaine.  Rapport  an  Conseil  Federal  Suisse  par  MM. 
Feer-Herzog  et  Lardy.    Berne,  1878.    (See  extract*,  page  — .) 

UNITED  STATES. 

Thomas  Jefferson.  Notes  on  the  establishment  of  a  Money  Unit  and  of  a  Coinage 
for  the  United  States,  1874.,  (Reprinted.    Seepage  437.) 

Albert  Gallatin  (Secretary  of  the  Treasury).  Letter  to  a  committee  of  the  Hocm 
of  Representatives"  on  the  Valuation  of  Foreign  Coin.  Dec.  17,  1810.  Aatnua 
State  Papers,  Finance,  n,  457. 

Alexander  Hamilton.  Report  (as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury)  on  the  Mint.  Wash- 
ington, 1792.    (Reprinted.    See  page  454.) 

W.  H.  Crawford.  Report  (as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury)  on  the  circulation.  WsuV 
ington,  1820.    (Reprinted.    Seepage  502.) 

Report  of  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  Currency,  Feb.  21,  IscL 
on  the  erpediency  of  increasing  the  relative  value  of  the  Gold  hereafter  to  be  co\ir<. 
at  the  Mint  of  the  United  States.  2d  Sess.,  16th  Cong.,  H.  R.  54.  (ReprimU<  »* 
page  554.) 

S.  D.  Ingham.  Report  (as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury)  on  the  relative  value  of  Go!  I 
and  Silver,  &c.    Washington,  1830.    (Reprinted.    Seepage  556L) 

Report,  Dec.  15, 1830,  from  the  Select  Committee  of  the  Senate  on  the  state  of  ibt 
Current  Coins,  by  Mr.  Sanford.    21st  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  S.  R.  3. 

not  explain  the  nature  of  the  commodity  bullion.    It  does  not  explain  the  uaturv  *f 
the  commodity  Money.    Nor  does  it  indicate  the  reasons  why  this  stamp  work*  lir 
transition  from  one  to  the  other. 

Evidently,  then,  this  "official  certificate  of  weight  and  fineness,"  to  which  n**: 
economists  try  to  limit  the  activity  of  the  legislator,  is  essential  in  the  dortno*  *( 
Money,  just  as  in  war  the  clothing,  the  uniform  of  the  soldier,  the  title  of  the  odwrr 
are  really  matters  of  first  importance. 

An  army  naked  and  without  organization  is  evidently  as  little  to  be  thought  uf  * 
Money  without  mints. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  to  dignify  this  matter  of  the  "stamp  of  the  mint  and  offii  -^ 
certificate  *  to  the  position  of  being  an  exhaustive  formula  of  monetary  science,  is  k:  z*' 
as  if  we  should  gravely  assert  in  ponderous  volumes  that  campaigns  are  matter*  -»f 
epaulets,  and  that  the  fate  of  nations  depends  upon  gold  braid  and  striped  pantalo**i.«  f 

On  the  other  hand,  if  this  dictum,  instead  of  being  presented  as  an  exha*»tn» 
formula  of  science,  assume  the  more  modest  role  of  a  simple  rule  of  the  art  of  Mrmcv 
a  maxim  of  Monetary  Policy,  it  entirely  justifies  itself.  If  we  say  merely  "  the  ta^'^t* 
of  the  mint  ought  to  be  an  official  certificate  of  weight  and  fineness,"  which  is  as  if  ■  &- 
should  say,  "that  which  is  called  a  dollar  ought  to  be  worth  a  dollar"  in  the  markf. 
we  find  ourselves  in  possession  of  a  sound  and  solid  guide  to  action. 

It  is  as  if  one  Bhould  say,  in  speaking  of  the  art  of  war,  "armies  should  be  clothe 
in  uniform,  and  be  commanded  by  officers  of  varied  grades  of  command." 

What  can  be  more  true  and  yet  more  innocent  of  scientific  importance  t 

But  if  the  interpreters  of  Science  have  rejected  the  maxim  of  policy,  and  eUaf  to  the 
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Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  Coins,  etc., 
C. P.  White,  chairman,  Feb.  19,  1834,  23d  Cong.,  1st  Seas.,  H.  R.  No.  278, 116  pp.; 
containing  also  a  Reprint  of  the  Report  of  March  17,  1832,  on  the  State  of  the 
Coins,  by  Mr.  White,  chairman  for  the  similar  committee,  and  of  a  Report  of  Feb. 
22, 1831,  upon  the  proposed  Legal  Tender  of  Dollars  of  the  New  American  Govern- 
ments and  of  five-franc  pieces,  by  Mr.  White,  chairman  of  a  select  committee,  &c. 
(See  extracts,  page  673*) 

Samuel  Moore.  Report  on  the  Relative  Value  of  Gold  and  Silver  Bullion,  etc.,  in  a 
letter  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  Jan.  11,  1833.    (Set  extract*,  page  078.) 

8.  Ri  TQOLES.  Report  to  the  Department  of  State  concerning  the  International  Mon- 
etary Conference  of  1867.    Washington,  1869. 

Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  of  the  United  States,  dated 
October  15, 1867.    Published  by  order  of  Congress.    Washington,  1868. 

J.  Rose  Brown.  Report  on  the  mineral  resources  of  the  States  and  Territories  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Communicated  to  Congress  March  5, 1868.  Washington, 
1868.    pp.674. 

J.  W.  Taylor.  Report  to  the  Treasury  Department  on  the  mineral  resources  of  the 
United  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  May  2, 1868.    Washington,  1868. 

Majority  report  on  International  Coinage,  Senate  Finance  Committee,  Mr.  Sher- 
man, 186U 

Minority  report  on  International  Coinage,  Senate  Finance  Committee,  Mr.  Morgan, 

1866. 

Memorandum.  Metrical  system  of  international  coinage.  Washington,  Treasury 
Department,  Apr^l,  1869. 

formula  of  science,  it  is  evident  that  we  are  more  advanced  in  the  art  of  war  than  in 
the  doctrine  of  Money,  the  great  art  of  peace. 

In  this  connection  I  may  mention  another  dictum  which  rejoices  in  the  undiscrimi- 
nating  support  of  some  distinguished  men.  "It  it  impossible  to  establish  an  unalterable 
ratio  between  the  two  metals."  A  dispassionate  consideration  will,  I  think,  show  that  this 
dictum  is  likewise  true  to  a  slight  extent,  and  untrue  to  a  very  great  extent.  And  this 
modicum  of  truth,  like  the  skin  of  the  Dead  Sea  Apple,  is  on  the  outside,  and,  inter- 
cepting the  glance,  deceives  the  unwary  eye.  Does  not  this  dictum  stand,  in  fact, 
upon  the  same  level  with  the  doctrine  "it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  draw  a  line  absolutely 
straight";  or  is  it  not,  in  truth,  parallel  with  the  denial  of  the  possibility  that  the 
world  can  show  two  things  which  are  exactly  alike? 

Undoubtedly  if  the  civilized  nations  were  to  join  in  coinage  of  both  metals  at  one 
ratio,  a  small  proportion  of  the  total  of  exchanges  of  the  metals  might  still  be  made 
at  a  different  ratio.  Human  free  will  is  not  likely  to  abdicate  its  privileges  in  favor 
of  a  Coinage  Treaty.  Of  course  a  single  exchange  made  anywhere  in  the  world,  at  a 
ratio  above  or  below  that  fixed  by  the  supposed  Treaty  of  Christendom,  would  make 
the  desired  break  in  the  uniformity.  When  the  strain  is  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
the  strength  of  a  chain  is  that  of  its  weakest  link.  Of  course  no  matter  where  the 
break  is  in  the  line,  if  there  be  a  break  the  line  is  not  absolutely  straight.  If  two 
objects  be  in  ever  so  slight  degree  dissimilar  their  identity  disappears.  So  it  is  true 
that  it  is  impossible  to  establish  in  permanence  and  universally  a  fixed  ratio  between 
the  metals,  as  it  is  true  that  no  one  can  draw  a  line  absolutely  straight  or  show  two 
things  that  are  exactly  alike. 

But  at  the  same  time  this  so-called  impossibility  of  a  fixed  ratio  between  the  two 
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William  P.  Blake.  Report  npon  the  Precious  Metals.  (In  report  of -the  United 
States  Commissioners  to  the  Paris  Universal  Exposition,  1867).    Washington,  188&. 

Report  of  the  Monetary  Commission.  [John  P.  Jones,  Bogy,  BontweH,  of  the  den- 
ate;  WiUard,  Bland,  Gibson,  of  the  House;  Prof.  Francis  Bowen  and  Hon.  W.  & 
Groesbeck.  Geo.  M.  Weston,  secretary.]  Constituted  in  pursuance  of  act  of  Con- 
gress, August  14,  1876.    Vol.  I,  Washington,  1877;  Vol.  II,  1879. 

i 
INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCES. 

1867. 

Ministers  des  affaires  etrangeres.    [France.]    Conference  monltaire  interna- 
tionale.     Proces-verbaux.     [Marquis  de  Moustier  et  Prince  Napoleon  Presta,  De 
Parieu  Vice-Pres't,  Bon.  Yon  Hock,  B00.  Yon  Sch  weizer,  Yon  Herrmann,  Yon  tTmhAi 
Fortamps,  Graf  von  Moltke-Hvitfeldt,  Haggles,  De  Lavenay,  Herbet,  DotiUeal,  T. 
Graham,  Rivers  Wilson,  Delyannis,  Chev.  Artom,  Giordano,  Vrolik,  Meet, 
IXAvila,  Yiconte  De  Villa-Maior,  Meinecke,  Hereog,  Von  Jacobi,  Wallenberg, 
Kern,  Djemil-Pacha,  B°*  yon  Soden,  Clavery,  Roux,  Feer-Herxog.]    Paris, 
imp.,  1867. 

E.  De  Parieu.     Rapport  de  la  conference  Internationale  de  1867.     Parts, 
imp.,  1867. 

metals  is  as  unworthy  to  support  a  statesman  in  denying  the  possibility  or  denratulm 
of  a  successful  establishment  of  a  fixed  ratio,  as  the  impossibility  of  making  auytMcc 
straight,  or  of  making  two  things  alike,  is  unworthy  to  prevent  the  construction  nf 
machinery  and  works  of  engineering.  Machinery  and  engineering  works  all  drmanU 
for  their  perfection,  straight  lines  and  identity  between  different  parts.  At  the  same 
time  substantial  straightncss,  substantial  identity,  will  suffice.  In  practice  tb* 
infinitely  small  can  be  neglected  by  the  engineer  and  mechanician;  why  not  by  the 
statesman,  why  not  by  the  economist  f 

Returning  now  to  our  question  we  ask,  what  are  the  facta  in  this  matter  of  the  Legis- 
lator's choice  of  Material  of  Money.  Leaving  Copper  oat  of  account,  to-day  these  are 
various  weights  of  Gold  and  various  weights  of  Silver.  Cannot  the  Legislator  fix  tfa» 
weight  of  coin  as  he  will  f 

Again,  there  are  the  two  metals  taken  together  under  a  variety  of  conditions,  ac£ 
they  can  be  taken  at  any  one  of  a  variety  of  ratios  to  each  other. 

And  the  protean  forms  of  credit,  Metallic  Tokens  and  Paper  Money,  are  also  cm* 
stantly  at  hand. 

The  history  of  our  century  is  full  of  legislative  acts  of  selection  of  these  kinds. 

A  consideration  of  facts  comparatively  familiar  will  plainly  show  that  if  im  •*»• 
nation  the  Monetary  Legislator  has  avoided  the  8eylla  of  Paper  Money, 
a  single  metal  sails  past  the  Charybdis  of  a  ratio,  yet  he  is  still  at  sea ;  he 
select  afresh,  or  he  must  maintain,  some  fixed  weight  of  that  single 
iniate  successor  of  that  National  Unit  of  Valuation  which  the  past 
his  care.    And  that  Unit  of  Valuation  must  be  saved 
fluctuation  in  its  Purchasing  Power.    If  the 
steadily,  the  Legislator  must  be  ready  to 
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Ministers  des  affaires  etrangeres.  [Francs.]  Conference  Monetaire  Interna- 
tionale de  1878.  [Baralis,  Broch,  Delyanni,  Feer-Herzog,  Fenton,  Gamier,  Goschen, 
Gibbs,  Gordon,  Groesbeck,  Yon  Hengelmuller,  Horton,  Jagersohmidt,  Graf  Yon 
Kiifstein,  Mees,  Pinnez,  Conte  Busconi,  Bessmann,  Leon  Say,  Sir  T.  L.  Seocombe, 
De  Thoerner,  Vrolik,  Waern,  Walker.]    Paris,  Impr.  Nationale,  1878. 

CONFEREN CES  OF  THE  LATIN  MONETARY  UNION. 

Ministers  DS8  affaires  etrangeres.  [France.]  Conference  monetaire  entre  la 
Belgiqae,  la  France,  lltalie  et  la  Suisse,  1874.  Froces-verbaux.  3  Tola.  4°.  Paris, 
Imprimerie  nationale,  1874. 

[Theaame,]  1875. 

[Tbe  same,]  1876. 

[The  same,]  1878. 

law  is  needed  (whether  it  be  an  Act  of  Suspension  of  6ash  Payments,  or  of  the  "  Bank 
Act,"  or  a  new  Act  of  Coinage  or  of  Legal  Tender),  if  only  he  can  keep  free  of  the 
breakers.  *  It  must  also  be  clearly  remembered  that  for  the  Monetary  Legislator  there 
is  no  port  of  refuge  absolutely  safe.  Money  is  only  by  courtesy  a  part  of  a  Metrio 
System ;  it  is  folly  to  forget,  as  the  monetary  metrologist  is  constantly  doing,  that 
there  is  no  real  "  standard  of  value" ;  the  safest  of  all  safe  footing  for  the  Monetary 
Legislator  is  at  best  bnt  an  Instrument  of  Yaluation  that  contracts  and  expands  un- 
der the  action  of  demand  and  supply,  and  it  is  as  true  of  the  Monetary  Legislator  as 
of  the  mariner  that  constant  vigilance  is  the  price  of  safety.  And  the  safety  of  the 
Money  interests  of  commerce  lies  in  keeping  Money  under  the  constant  protection  of 
wise  laws. 

Such,  then,  are,  in  brief,  the  grounds  upon  which  I  have  felt  it  necessary  in  pre- 
senting a  list  of  modern  publications  concerning  Money,  to  warn  the  student  against 
error  by  vindicating  to  the  Jurist  and  to  the  Statesman  a  jurisdiction  in  the  doctrine 
of  Money,  by  the  side  of  that  of  the  professed  Economist. 

It  remains,  however,  to  anticipate  a  reply  which  will  naturally  occur  to  one  who 
has  pinned  his  faith  upon  the  Postulates  which  I  seek  to  refute.  I  desire  to  say  clearly, 
therefore,  that  the  position  here  ascribed  to  Law  in  the  learning  of  Money  in  no  sense 
demands  the  exclusion  of  a  single  one  of  the  other  elements  of  this  learning  which  I  seek 
to  set  forth  in  this  list.  The  entire  tide  of  human  action,  the  entire  material  of  which 
political  and  economic  science  treat,  have,  of  course,  been  elements  of  the  conflict  of 
forces  of  which  the  monetary  status  at  any  given  time  is  the  outcome.  The  position 
of  law  is  merely  that  of  the  seeing  eye,  the  guiding  hand,  the  will  directly,  specially, 
to  the  maintenance  of  Money. 

Law  alone  has  acted  with  constant  and  effective  force  in  one  general  direction  to 
this  end. 

Amid  a  wilderness  of  conditions  the  law  has  been  a  cause. 

In  a  state  of  quiescence  one  may  remain  ignorant  of  the  persistent  force  of  monetary 
law ;  josk  as  one  can  remain  unconscious  of  the  force  of  gravitation.    But  the  force  is 
the  mftyiinJ  ignorance  of  the  law  excuses  no  one,  is  also  in  force  in  both 
with  which  one  may  slip  from  a  precipice  or  stand  in  the  w 
s*  jMserrative  against  death  from  such  attempts  to  ignore 
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Charles  JsiomrsoK.    A  treatise  on  the  coins  of  the  realm  by  Charles,  Earl  of  Ii*e> 

pool.    1  vol.  4°.    Oxford,  1805. 
H.  Thornton.    Inquiry  into  the  nature  and  effects  of  the  paper  credit  ai  Gxcat 
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des  noyens  de  le  sapprimer.    8°.    Weimar,  1610. 

force  of  gravitation.  And,  like  gravitation,  the  power  of  law  can  be  effective  altbccz- 
its  activity  be  not  apparent.  It  can  be  active  by  what,  from  a  partial  point  of  w 
would  seem  merely  passive,  negative,  mere  acts  of  omission. 

It  is  strange  to  what  an  extent  some  thinkers  have  been  blinded  to  this  truth ;  s»  S 
a  Statute  any  more  than  a  granite  bowlder  could  lose  Its  weight  by  lying  still ! 

An  illustration  close  at  hand  will  perhaps  clear  up  this  contrast  between  condltKS 
and  a  cause.  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  when  Australian  and  Califoraian  G«4i 
added,  to  the  outflow  of  Siberia,  threatened  to  bear  down  to  permanent  drpn*i*:>  - 
the  entire  stock  of  the  World's  Money,  France  and  England  were  called  upon  by  err 
tain  thinkers  to  demonetize  Gold.  It  could  have  been  done.  English  and  Frtrr : 
statutes  had  as  much  power  to  outlaw  Gold  in  England  and  in  France,  as  had  t> 
statutes  of  Holland  and  the  statutes  of  Belgium  to  exclude  it  from  Legal  Tender  - 
those  States.  Parliament  and  Emperor  could  have  passed  the  Statutes,  had  they  or- 
sired  it.  They  refused  to  do  it.  The  older  Statutes  remained  in  force*  TV?  mis* 
tyfe^d  Gold  in  its  Monetary  privileges,  and  they  tared  Gold.  But  for  statvies,  to  t» 
read  in  the  books  which  I  have  cited,  Gold  would  have  been  where  8flver  is  te*dsr 

And  yet,  as  I  have  said,  merely  because  the  statutes  had  been  in  force  fer  a  k:; 
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Chalmers  (Geo.)    Considerations  on  Commerce,  Bullion  and  Coin.    Loud.,  1811. 
John  T.  Koslix.    Short  Statement  of  the  Trade  in  Gold  Bullion,  etc.,  etc.    Liverpool, 

1811. 
I.  P.  Smith.    Elements  of  the  Science  of  Money,  founded  on  the  principles  of  the 

laws  of  nature.    8°.    London,  1813. 

J.  Withkrspoox.  Essay  on  Money  as  a  Medium  of  Commerce.  12°.  Edinburgh, 
1815. 

Zach-Gallard.    De  la  conservation  da  numeraire  en  France.    Paris,  Avril,  1816. 

Marttxeau.  Du  numeraire  et  dee  moyens  de  remplaee  oelui  qui  sortira  de  la  France. 
Paris,  1816. 
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4°.    Paris,  1817. 

time  it  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  that  in  the  presence  of  the  Gold  Discoveries,  law  was 
powerless! 

Of  course  it  should  be  understood  that  while  Law  remained  a  cause  there  was  a 
change  of  monetary  conditions ;  the  discovery  of  the  Gold  fields  and  their  coloniza- 
tion, like  these  laws  which  maintained  Gold,  were  also  acts,  and  of  course  they  cannot 
be  left  out  of  account,  but  there  was  in  them  no  centralised  power  molding  the  In- 
stitution of.  Money  to  definite  ends.  Add  to  the  secrets  of  the  earth  the  Nature  of 
Man,  with  his  adventurous  spirit  of  gain,  and  Australia  and  California  are  accounted 
for.  8warms  of  men  sought  profit  in  exhuming  the  yellow  metal  from  untrodden  fields. 
But  would  they  have  sought  it  as  they  did  if  the  yellow  metal  had  not  been  Money  f 
In  any  event  the  Monetary  Policy  of  the  World  remained  in  the  bands  of  its  Laws. 

I  may  In  conclusion  glance  at  a  truth  which  has  been  permitted  to  assume  in  the 
eyes  of  thinkers  proportions  so  exaggerated  as  to  obscure  other  truths  more  important. 
Monetary  laws  have  been  passed  by  great  States  and  yet  have  shown  themselves 
powerless.  Upon  the  Statute  Books  of  England,  of  France,  of  the  United  States,  are 
monetary  laws  which  have,  for  a  generation  at  a  time,  remained  to  a  large  extent  a 
dead  letter. 

What  bearing  has  this  fact  upon  the  Position  of  Law  in  the  Doctrine  of  Money  f  To 
this  I  answer,  that  these  facts  are  entirely  in  accord  with  the  doctrine  I  have  stated. 
This  point  is  the  favorite  stumbling-block  of  the  two  extremes  in  this  great  contro- 
versy concerning  the  nature  of  Money ;  the  orthodox  "  free-trader"  in  monetary  science, 
who  knows  no  law,  but  that  of  "commerce",  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the  "Fiat 
Money  man,"  who  sees  nothing  in  Money  but  a  "  sign  of  the  will  of  the  Csar.* 

In  matters  of  Money  as  elsewhere  the  strong  rules  the  weak. 

An  enactment  that  conflicts  with  the  habits  and  interests  of  the  citizen  is  not  as  sue- 


•In  ft  paper  on  "Extreme*  of  opinion  on  the  cauaation  of  the  Value  of  Money,  or  the 
theory  and  I  wan  Foaaoechkow,"  printed  in  an  Appendix'  to  "  Silver  and  Gold/'  1877, 1  haTe  tried  folly 
to  aet  forth  this  contrast 
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mand  for  Silver  here  was  in  fact  to  delay  that  process  of  education  by  which  Europe 
was  prepared  to  profit,  unless  we  should  relieve  her  for  a  time  of  the  necessity  of  study. 

A  law  for  restoration  of  Silver  on  a  par  with  Gold  in  our  Coinage,  while  it  would  be 
nominally  Bimetallic  Legislation,  would  thus  only  further  the  ends  of  Monometallism, 
while  the  true  policy  for  the  time  was  to  remain  Monometallic  in  practice,  coining 
only  Gold,  but  to  become  Bimetallic  in  precept,  exerting  a  vigorous  and  aggressive  in- 
fluence to  convince  Europe  by  the  logic  of  domestic  disaster,  as  well  as  by  argument, 
that  the  wisest  course  for  her  own  interest  was  to  join  the  United  States  in  the  con- 
current restoration  of  8ilver. 

A  second  point  in  the  following  list,  an  explanation  of  which  may  prove  suggestive, 
is  the  absence  of  classification,  the  works  cited,  other  than  official  publications,  being 
placed  simply  in  the  order  of  their  publication.  This  was  done  not  merely  for  conven- 
ience sake,  but  with  a  view  to  the  truths  just  outlined.  As  I  have  elsewhere  said, 
Money  is  an  institution  not  of  one  nation,  but  of  the  world,  and  the  institution,  in 
order  to  be  understood,  must  be  studied  as  a  whole. 

The  forbidding  physiognomy  of  this  list  may  therefore  at  least  serve  to  snggest  to 
some  student  of  Money  that  solidarity  of  interests  of  the  different  nations  in  regard 
to  Money,  which  is  the  great  unlearned  lesson  of  the  time. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  allude  to  the  presence  in  this  list  of  products  the  most  various 
of  local  or  national  controversy,  past  as  well  as  present. 

The  Monetary  Policy  of  nations  being  largely  the  outcome  of  such  controversy,  it 
is  in  the  records  of  them  that  the  springs  of  political  action  are  to  be  detected. 

The  statesman,  like  the  soldier,  cannot  afford  to  underrate  his  enemy,  and  in  a  review 
of  the  Material  for  the  Study  of  Monetary  Policy  it  is  well  that  the  entire  field  should 
be  mapped  out,  and  the  conflicting  forces  numbered,  even  though  pages  should  be  cum- 
bered  with  titles  which  are  but  melancholy  commentaries  on  the  text,  "  See  with  what 
little  wit  the  world  is  ruled." 
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